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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Da Adam’s plaboraLe “ Summary of Roman Antiquities ” has hiUiftrin 
appeared in an octavo form, and, in consequence ui its price, has not 
found its way into many of our classical echools. To remedy this 
inconvenience, the work is now presented in a more portable shape, 
and at little more Uian one-lialf of the original price. The editor 
trusts, tliat ill tlius rendering this admirable v^ork accessible to every 
sclioolboy, Itc does some service to classical literature. 

The editor lias availed himself of several valuable works that have 
H]ipcared since the days of the learned author. Notes of considera- 
ble length will be found from Niebuhr’s Roman History, from 
Henderson on Ancient Wines, from Blair on Slavery among the 
Romans, and from the works of Professor Anthon of New York. 
These notes in some instances correct the mistakes, and in otliers 
supply the deficiencies of the original work. 

The numerous references iiiterspei'sod throughout the text of 
former editions, have been removed to the foot of each page, which 
exhibits tlie text in a more continuous form. For the benefit of the 
tyro, translations have also been given of many of the Latin quota- 
tions. But to classical students, and otliers, wlio liavc occasion to 
consult tlie work, perhaps the greatest improvement will be found in 
Llie enlargement of the Indices. Tlie Latin Index now contains 
fully four times ,more words and phrases than tlie former one, 
and embraces, it is hoped, every word and plirase explained in the 
volume. 

Six Engravings on Steel and nearly one hundred wood-cuts will be 
found interspersed, wliicli have been copied from Montfaucon’s L’An- 
tiquite Exidiquce, Sir Wm Cell’s Pompeii, and other works of the 
highest autliority. 

Lastly, in order to direct attention to the most essential topics, and 
to facilitate examination, it is tlie intention of the editor to publish^ 
as soon as possible, a complete set of Questions, which will considera- 
bly abridge the teacher's labour, and save the student's time. 

Witli these additions and alterations, tlie editor humbly trusts that 
tills edition of Adam’s Antiquities may be found not altogether unde- 
•erving of public notice and patronage. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


Nothing has more en^ged the attention of literary men, since the 
revival of homing, than to trace, from ancient monuments, the insti- 
tutions and Laws, the reli^on, the manners, and customs of the Ro- 
mans, under the general name of Koman Aniiquitks, This branch of 
knowledge is not only curious in itself, but absolutely necessary for 
understanding the classics, and for reading with advantage the his^ 
tory of that ctdebrated people. It is particularly requisite fur such as 
prosecute the study of the civil law. 

Scarcely on any subject liave more books been written, and many 
of them by persons of distinguished abilities ; but they are for the 
most part too voluminous to be geneniily usefiU. Hence a niunber 
of abridgments have been published } of which those of Rennet and 
Nieuport are esteemed the best. The latter is, on the whole, better 
adapted than the former to illastrate the classics ; but b<‘iiig written 
in Latin, and abounding with difficult phrases, is not fitted for the use 
of younger students. Bt^sides, it contains notJiing concerning the laws 
of the Romiuis, or the buildings of the city, whichare justly reckoned 
among tlie most valuable parts in Rennet. 

On these accounts, near twenty years ago, the compiler of the 
following pages thought of framing from both, chiefly from Nieuport, 
a compendium for his own use, with an intention to print it, if he 
should meet with no book on the subject to his mind. But he soon 
perceived, that on several important points he could nut derive from 
either the satisfaction he wished. He therefore had recourse to other 
Bouj-ces of information, and chiefly to the classics themselves. To 
enumerate the various autliurs he has consulted would be tedious and 
useless. It is sufficient to say, that he has borrowed with freedom, 
from all hands, whatever he judged fit for his purpose. He has been 
chiefly indebted to Manutius, Brissonius, and Middleton, on the 
senate ; to Pignorius, on slaves ; to Sigonius, and Grucchius, Maiiu- 
tius, Huber, Gravina, Meruia, and Heineccius, on the assemblies of 
the people, the rights of citizens, the laws and judicial proceedings ; 
to LipsiuB, on tlie magistrates, tlie art of war, shows of the circus, 
and gladiators ; to Sclueffer, on naval afiairs and carriages ; to Fer- 
rarius, on tlie Homan dress ; to Rirchmautius, on funerals ; to Ar- 
butlinot, on coins ; to Dickson, on agriculture ; to Donatus, on the 
city j 10 Tumebas, Abmhamus, Rosinus, Salmasius, Hottomannui, 
a R 
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Gnevilis, aad Grouovius, Montfaucon, PiLiscu", Eniesli, and particu- 
larlf to Gpsner, in different parts of the work. 

After makiii)^ considerable prop*ess in this undprtnking, the com- 
piler found the pxecutinn so difficult, tlml he would have willingly 
dmpt it, could he have found any thing on the suhji‘ct to answer his 
view's. Awjonliiigly, when Mr Leinpriere did him tlu; favour to 
communicate liis design of imblLshing that useful work, the Omsicat 
Uictianary, ho iiwmI the freiuloiii to suggest to him the propriety of 
iiiti nuiiigling with his pliui a descTiptioii of Rom'dii Antiquities. But 
he.iiig infonrieil hy that gentleman lliat this was iinpraclicahle, ami 
meeting with no Inwk which joiiu*!] tin* rxjdaimtion of W[)rds and 
things together, he h'SoIvihJ to execute his orlginnl iiiLeiitiun. U is 
now iihtivi* three yr’ars sinri* lie iM'gaii printing. This ilelay Jms been 
iK^casitmed partly by tJio difficulty of the w ork, 'and making various 
al U'rati oils Olid additions ; partly, also, by u solicitude lu receive tlic 
remarks of some geiitleincii of learning and tasU*, on whoso judgment 
he could rely, who have been so obliging as to read over, with criti- 
cal attention, the sheets as they w'-ere printed. 

After finishing wliat relates to tlie laws and judicial proceedings, 
the compiler proposed publishing tfiat part by itstdf, with a kind of 
syllahm of the other parts subjoined ; that he might liave leisure to 
reprint, with improvements, a Summary of Geography and History, 
which he composed a few years ago for the use of scholars, But 
after giving an account of the deities and religious rites in his cursory 
manner, and without quoting authorities, he was induced, by the 
advice of friends, to relinquish that design, and tu postpone other 
objects, till he should bring the present performance to a conclusion. 
Although he has all along studied brevity as much as regard to per- 
spicuity would admit, the book has swelled to a much greater size 
than at first he imagined, 

The labour he has undergone can be conceived by those only who 
have been conversant in such studies. But he will think Ins [^aiiis 
well bestowed, if his work answer the end intended— to facilitate the 
acquisition of classical learning. He has done every thing in his 
power to render it useful. He has endeavoured to give a just view 
ot the constitution of the Roman government, and to point out the 
principal causes of the various clmnges which it underwent. This 
part, it is hoped, will be found calculated to impress on the minds of 
youth just sentiments of government in general ; by showing, on the 
one liand, the pernicious effects of aristocratic duiiiinaticm ; and, on 
the other, the still more hurtful consequences of democratical licen- 
tiousness, and oligarchic tyranny. 

But it is needless to point out what has been attempted in particu- 
lar parts 'f as it has been the compiler’s great aim, throughout tlie 
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to coiivTj tL9 much useful information astpossible wiUilii the 
JiiniLs he has prescrilx'd to himself. Altliough very few thing! are 
uiivniiceiH without cln.’vsii'ui authority, yet in so extensive a Beld^ and 
aiirul>t such ili\ersity of opinions, he, no doubt, may have fallen into 
iiiisUikes. These he shall esteem it the hig^hest favour to luive poiiit- 
1‘ti out Id him ; and he earil^sLly entreats the. assistance ol tlieencoiir- 
ngrrs of learning to enable him to render his work more nseful. lie 
ha^s submitted his plan to the best Judges, and it has unifurtnly met 
with their approlKUiun. 

It may perhaps he lliuught. Unit in some places he lias [[uoU'd Loo 
many authorities. Hut he is confident no one. will think so, who takes 
the trouble to examine them. This he esteems the most valiwble 
part of the iMHik. It has at least been the most laliorioiis. A work 
of this kind, he imagines, if properly executed, might be. made to 
serve as a key to all the classics, and in some degree supersede the 
use of large annotations and commentaries on the difierent authors ; 
which, when the same customs are alluded to, will generally be found 
to contain little else but a repetition of the same things. 

The Compiler has now In a great measure completed, what above 
twenty years ago he conceived to be wanting in the common plan of 
education in this country. His first attempt was to connect the study 
of Latin (irammar with that of English ; which was approved of by 
some of the first literary characters then in the kingdom. It is 
sufficient to mention Mr Harris and Dr Lowth. He has since con- 
trived, by a new and natural arrangement, to include in the same book 
a vocabulary, not only of the simple and primitive words in the Latin 
tongue, but aiso of the most common derivatives and compounds, with 
an explanation of phrases and of tropes. His next attempt was to 
join the knowledge of ancient and modem geography, and the 
principles of history, with the study of the classics. And now he 
has endeavoured to explain difficult words and phrases in the Roman 
authors, from the customs to which they refer. How far he has suc- 
ceeded in the execution he must leave others to judge, He can only 
say, that what he has written has proceeded from the purest desire to 
promote the improvement of youth ; and that he should never have 
thought of troubling the world with his publications, if he could have 
found, on any of the subjects he has treated, a book adapted tr hi^ 
purpose. He has attained his end, if he has put it in the power of 
the teacher to convey instruction with more ease, and in a shorter 
time ; and of the learner to procure, with the greater facility, instruc- 
tion for himself. He has laboured long in the education of youth, 
and wished to show himself not unworthy of the confidence reposed in 
him by the public. His chief enjoyment in life has arisen from the 
acquisition and communication of useful knowledwH i and hp ran imlu 
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say with Seneca, cum hac exceptione detur sapientio, utillam in- 
riusam teneam, nee enunciem, rrjiciam,” £p. 0. 

£alnlfurf;h, April, 1791 , 


ADVERTISEMENT TO SECOND EDITION. 


The compiler has felt inueh siitishicLioii from the fiivourablc recep- 
tiuii his piTlurimiiice has met with. He has, in particular, been high- 
ly gratified by the ai)prul)aLiuiL of several of the masters of tiie great 
ScduHils in England, and of the professors in the universities of both 
kingiloins. The obliging cuinnuiiiicuiLiuns lie lias received from tliem, 
and frdin other geiitlenieii of the first charucU*r for classical learning, 
he will ever reineuiber with giiititude. SlimulaLed by such encour- 
agement, he lius exertf^d Ids uLinost iiiduslry to improve tliis edition. 
The iimneruiis facLs ;uid authorities he has Uilded will show the pains 
hi; has bi^sUiwed. The index of Latin wonls and phnises is consider- 
ably enlarged ; and an index of proper names and tilings is subjoined ; 
for suggi'sling the utility of whicli, he is iudebtiHl to the authors of 
the Analytii’id Review. 

There are sevend hranches of his subject which still remain to lie 
discussi'd ; and in l1iom‘ he has Lrealed of. hi‘ luis hern ubligKl to 
nippre.ss many piirticuhirs for fear of swelling his bimk to too great n 
siei^ It has Ulen-fort' been sugge^ttnl to him, lhai to render this work 
roon; gem ndly useful, it ought to he printed in two diifereiit foniis: 
in a siimller si^e lor the use of srhiKils ; luul in a larger form, with 
additional oliserNaLiuus and ^dates, for the use of more luleaiictHl 
stiuh'iits. I'hi.s,* if lie find it agTi^eablr to the public, he will en- 
deavour to execute to llie bi'st of his ability ; but it must be a work 
of time ; and hr is now obligiHl to diriH^t Ins attention to other ol>- 
jects, wliicli he considers of no le>s ijii|H)riance, 

As several of Llie classics, both (ire**k and Latin, are ddferently 
divided by ditTen^nt editors, it will \w proper to mention what editious 
of llu*se have b«*eu followixl in the ipioialmiis i Cmsar, by t'larke, or 
in u>mn DeJphini ; Pliny, by Rrmier ; Qulnctiluin and die writers on 
huslmndr) , by liesner ; Petroaius Arbiter, by Hunnannus: Dionysius 
of llulicariuissus, by Keiske ; Plutarch’s Morals by Xylander; and 
Dio Cttssius, by Reiniarus. It is needless to mi'nLion Llie laliiiuns of 
.«uch BUthors a.s ore always divided in the some maimer. Tlu>se not 
divuhM into rluipU'rs, as Appiau, Sirabo, .Plutarcli’s Lives, Ikc. are 
quoted by book^ and pages. 

Kdinbyrch, Afa> ITtri. 
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Helmet, .... ib. Car, .... 843 Lamps, , , .408 

H reaves, , . . . o07 Muted ship, , .lb. Plough 4B3 

Sword and Javelins, ib. Tipga, «... 350 Agricultural Implements, . 464 

Pdludamenlum, , . 31)9 Matron In stoia, . . 35] Brsa, .... 476 

Saeum, .... Ib. Woman in pilla^ . « ib. Triga, . , . . ib. 

Pulybiun or coniulur camp, 311 Toga pretexta, ... 852 Qoadrigo, • • 

R iman luldier with arms BuIIa, .... 853 TropMa, .... 483 

and provisions, . 316 Tunica, ... .955 

Standards, ... 318 SondAla, . . 856 



PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS, 


Can. Cwiari UU. de Brllii 
lialllco', CiV> de brilo Oivl- 
li: Afr. de Bello Alncano-, 
HW- de Uello Hiiiienkenii. 

UiOi CiMro; Or. de IJriilore; 
Iccg. de Laglbui; Fiii. de 
Finibui', Top. Toploe; Oft', 
de Offlcili^ Tubs. Tuacula* 
lueDlaputationei j Senec.de 
Cjanectule; Inv. do Idtbii* 
time; Nau D. do A'etnre 
Deorum ; Acad* AMdemiceD 
QiittetioneB, deo. 

Cobun. Columella* 

Corn. Nep. Cornallai Nepoa. 

Dio. Dion Caeitiii. 

Diony. Dioayiliu of llalisar> 
■ueiiui 

Bur, Burlpldoi ; Med. Medea. 

FeiU Foalua* 

Fior, Florne, 

Dell. Aului aaUlne. 

HarodoU Herodotoa. 

Heiysh. UnijfeUui. 

Uor, Horalliu^ Od. Odea*, 
Bpod. bpodi ; SbL Saivra; 
£p. GprilcjUi: Art. P. de 
Arte Pooilca i Car. Sec. Car- 
Bin Booulara. 

Jut. Sat. Juvenalii Satyrs. 


LIt. Jjlviui. 

Luc. Lonanua. 
liucr. Lucretliu. ^ 
Mari. Marllalii. 


Or. Ovldltii; Met* Metamor' 
nli(iiiB{ Fait. KosLi', Tnit. 
J'riiliui Her, Heroiiiei ; 
PDiit. Kplsluls de Puiitu; 
Art. Am. de Arte ^mendl ; 
Item. Am. de Kemedij 
AmorU. 

Plant. Plautue: Amph. Am- 
|jhilruo', Ae. Aeinaria; Aul. 
Aulularia; CapU Oaptivi; 
Curd. Curaullo, Cai. Cuiiiia; 
Gilt. Gietollariu; bp. lilpi* 
dlcue I Baoch. Baoohldei ; 
Must. Moitellarlai Men* 
Menaohiiii; AliL Glnr. 
Milea Qlorioaua \ Marc. Mer. 
calor; Pieud. Feoudolui; 
Poen. Pcenulua; Peri. Per- 
ea-, HuA Hudena; Sticli. 
SUcbue; Trln, Trinuinmue i 
True, l^oulentui. 

Plln. PUmui’, Nat. H'.at. Na* 
tiiralli Uialorlai Paneg. Pii- 
negyricua Ep. Eplitola. 
Pint. Plutarohui. 

Sal. Salluatiui; Cat. Belluni 
Catilinarium ; Jug. Bellum 
J ugurthinuDi. 

Sen. Seneca; Nat. Naluraloi 
umitionee Brer. Vit. de 
rerilale ViUe; Er. Epli- 
tols ; Ir. de Ira: Ben. de 
Benelidii ; Herc.Fui. Her* 
Dulea Furena; Trauq. An. 
de Traiiquillilale Aiiimi ; 


Clem, de Clemenlla; Prnv. 
de Frovideiilla; Vit* Beat, 
de VitaBcuta. 

Stat, Statius; Silv* Sllvx ; 

Theb. Theboig. 

Strab. Strabo. 

SubU SuetiiniuB', Jul. Julilia; 
Cjbs. Cmear; Aug. Aueui* 
tuij Tib. Tiherlua; GaL 
Uallgula; CluuA Claucliui; 
Npr, Nero: Qal. Galbai 
0th. Olho; ViL Vltelliui; 
Veip.Vp8|>aiiiaii} Tit.litui; 
Doin. Domitlan. 

Tai'. Teoitui I Ann* Annalea ; 
Hist. Hifloria; Ague. Ag- 
riccla’i Mur. Uer. de Mori- 
bun Germanarum, 

Tpr. Tereutiua; And. Aiidria; 
Eun, Eunuchui ; UeauU 
HeautODtlmorumenua ; Adel. 
Adelphi ; Phur, Phormlo; 
Hec. Hecyra. 

Tlieoph. Theophraatua, 

VbI. Mas. Valeriui Maiimua. 
Varr, Varrn; L. L. de Latina 
Lingua; H. H. de Ae Kui- 
liou. 

Vegrt, Vegeliui. 

Vef. Pateru. Vellelua Fater- 
culuB* 

Virg. VirglliuB ; ,£n* .Sneia; 

Obo. Qeorglca; EoLEdIor^k. 
Slenoph. Xenophon; Cvr. Cy- 
ropodla; Anab. Aiubasli. 



A SUMMARY 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


FOUNDATION OK THK CITY, AND DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Rome was fuundiMl by lioniulus ami a cidoiiy from Alba Lon^a, 
75.‘J years, as it is laminionly tlioui»'ht, before the birtli of fJlirisI:. 
They be^-aii to build on the iJist day of April, whieh was railed 
PoUlia, from Pales, the goddess of shepherds, to wlioiu it was 
consecrated, and was ever after held as a festival.' See App, a. 

Romulus divided the people of Rome into three tribes : and 
each tribe into ten cuiilk The number of tribes was afterwards 
increased by degrees to thirty live, d liny wore divided into 
country and city iril)es.“ The immher of the curii’B always re- 
mained the same. Each curia anciently had a chapel or teiuplL* 
for the performance of sacred rites." Jle who presided over one 
curia was called curio he who presided over them all, cuiiio 

MAXIMUS. 

J rom each tribe Romulus chose lUOO foot-soldiers, and KJO 
horse. These .‘JOOO foot and 300 horse w^ere railed lruio, a legion, 
because the most Wiirlihe were chosen." Hence one of thethous- 
.aiid which each tribe furnished was called miles.® TIib comman- 
di;i of a tribe w'as called tribunus, vd 

The w hole territory of Rome, tiien very small, was also divid- 
ed into three parts, but not equal. (Inc part was allotted for the 
service of religion, and for building temples ; another, for the 
king’s i cveiuip, and the uses of the state ; the third and most con- 
siderable part was divided into thirty portions, to answer to the 
thirty curia-," 

Tile people were divided into two ranks," patricians and cle- 
keians; conuLMited together as patrons and clients.'" In after- 
times a third order was added, namely, the equites. 

1 

1 diM iiatttlll uiLi* Ro- 3 Varr. ils iv, J2, 5 Plut. in flom. 7 Ditiny. IL 7. Vc^.lLV* 

■nie. Vbll. PftL i. 6. Tiic. Aini. xii. i-\. UR 6 Yarru Ub ImI. ir. 16. b Dinny, ii. 7. 

'>v. P, ir. bllfi. Oiiy. it- nnui ra utllle. UU 14. ^ ordinBi. ^ 

t ru:tka' et urI;Li!iT. '1 quia sAcrucurttbutiFtrs. d. )0 Uiany. il 9. 



ROMAN ANliyUlTIES. 


THE SENATE. 

1. INSTITUTION AND NUMBER OF THE SENATE, 

Thb Seoate was instituted by Romulus, to be the perpetual couti-, 
ril of the repubKc.^ It oonsisteil at first only of 100 . 'J’bey 
nere chosen irom am on the patricians; three uere nominated 
by each tribe, and, tliree by each curin.^ 'fo these ninety-nino 
Romulus himself added one, to preside in the senate, and have 
the care of the city in his absence. The senators u ero called pa- 
TRKs, either upon account of their ajje, or their paternal caro or 
the state ; certainly out of respect;® and their oilspring-, patricti.* 
After the Sabines were assumed into the city, another liundred was 
chosen from them, by the suflTrag’es of the curiae.'^ But, accord- 
ing to Livy, there were only 100 senators at the death of Romu- 
lus, and their riunibor was increased by Tiillus llostilius, after the 
destruction of Alba.® Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, 
added 100 more, who were called patres minorum gentium. Those 
created by Romulus, were called patres majorum gentium,’ and 
their posterity, Patricii Majorum Gentium, This number of 1100 
continued, with small variation, to the times of Sylla, who in- 
creased it ; but how many he added is uncertain. It appears there 
were at least above 400.® 

In the time of Julius Ca*sar, the number of senators was increas- 
ed to !100, and after his death to 1000; many worthless persons 
having been admitted into the senate during the civil wars,^ one 
of whom is called by Cicero self-clioseii.^® But Augustus reduced 
the number to 000.^^ 

8uch os were chosen into the senate by Brutus, after the ex- 
pulsion of Tarquin the Proud, to supply the place of those whom 
ihnt king had slain, were called conschipti, ?. e. persons written 
or enrolled toge^ier with the old senators, who alone were pro- 
perly styled Patres. Hence the custom of summoning to the 
sen ate those who were Patres, and who were Conscript i.^'^ Hence, 
also, the name Paires Conscripti, (sc. et) was afterwards usually 
r.pplied to all the senatui's. 

'2. CHOOSING OF senators.^ 

Persons were chnsen into the senate first by the kings, and 
after [heir expulsion, by the consuls, and by the military tri- 
bunes ; but from tlit* year of the city :110, by the censors ; at first 
only from the patricians, but afterwards also from the plebeians,'® 

I ConiiUum rrinubllr« x, S. Dinny, li. S. Fett. xiii. 13. Lir. xL fi|. vel inwni- 

Hinnlttrniiiu. Lie, pro .1 OiDiiy. ii. 47. 11 Supt. Auf. l!5. Dio. tinii legi bantur, Cii^ 

U. li Liv. 1, 17. and 3[k liv. 14- Clo. 47> Liv. i, 8. •'ID- 

I Dionr. U. 12, 7 Ti.r, Ann. xi 2!l. 12 Itx npii-'llabanliiino- 35. 

S lilv. Lb. S I'ir, ad Atr. i, |4. mim xcnaliBu UcIm. 14 I ir, ii, 1. 32, t. 12, 

I qnl utmi eierr pM- H D o. x.lii. 47. lii. 43 Liv. ii. l, Fpstui In Pratrriti si- 

wat, L ■. iiipnai. Liv, liMcclm ipin ■ ir. Phil, la Sfiiitui l«|eb«tuT, naibrri. 
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chiefly, lioi^’ever, from the equites; whence that order was called 

^tminarium fienatus^ 

^ ' t)ome think that the senate was supplied from the annual magis- 
trates, chosen by the people, all of whom had, of course, admittance 
into the senate ; but that their senatorial character was not esteemed 
complete, till they were enrolled by the censors at the next Lus^ 
trmn ; at which time, also, the most eminent private citizens were 
^ added to complete the number.^ 

After the nverihrow at the battle of Cannre, a dictator was cre- 
ated for choosing the senate. After the subversion of liberty, 
the emperors conferred the dignity of a senator on whom they 
thought fit, Augustus created three men to choose the senate, 
and other three to review the equites, in place of the censors." 

He whose name was first entered in the censor^s books, was 
called PRiNCKPs senatits, whicli^itle used to be given to the per- 
son who of those alive had been censor first, ^ but after the year 
. .044, to him whom the censors thought most worthy. This dig- 
nity, although it conferred no command or emolument, was esteem- 
ed the very highest, and was usually retained for life,^ It is 
called pRiNCiPATcs ; and hence afterwards the emperor was named 
Vrinceps'^ which Avord [iroperly denotes only rank, and not power, 
in choosing senators, regard was had not only to their rank, 

but also to their age and fortune 'Fhe age at which one might 

he chosen a senator,^ is not sufficiently ascertained ; although 
it appears that there was a certain age requisite.^ Anciently sena- 
tors seem to have been men advanced in years, as their name im- 
ports. * But in after times the case was otherwise. It seems pro- 
bable, however, that the age required for a senator was not be- 
low thirty ; from certain laws given to foreign nations, at different 
times, in imitation of the Homans,^ for there is no positive as- 
sertion on this subject in the classics. , 

The first civil office which gave one admission into the senate 
was the quoestorship, which some have imagined might he en 
joyed at twenty-five, and consequently that one might then be 
clmsAi a senatnr.^*^ Others think at twenty-seven, in the author 
rity of Polybius, vi. IT. who says, that the Romans were obliged 
to serve ten years in the army before they could pretend to any 
civil magistracy ; an A os the military age was seventeen, of con- 
sequence that one might he made qusstor at twenty-seven. But 
fe>r obtained that office so early; and Cicero, who often boasts 
that he had acquired all the honours of the city, without a re- 
pulse in any, and each in his proper year,^' or as soon as he 
could pretend to it by bw^, had passed his thirtieth year borore 

i il'/* qui viverent, fuii- 7 Clr, d« Manil. H Tic- In Verr. li. 49. 

* Mhiaieiun on SpiiiIb. i,'t. 21. Tm. Ann. * v, as Plin. hp f. 63. 

I Lur uiil, 84 SuAl. 5 Lir. xxvii. IS. ixsir, B Snll, CnL B. Clr, 111 Ironi Di'in Cnii lii 
Au^, a/. D,o. 6.1. .Saii. B. Ov, F. r, bJ. Ui. 

f qu priiuui eAoiDr, ei b aUi lenitorin. Flor. i iS, 11 «ud inns. 
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he obtained the tjua\storship, ivbinh lio adiuiiiislercd the year 
following' in Sioily, that, Ibe usual age of enjoying the quees- 
Lorsbip,^ and of eourso of being chosen n senator, in the tinio 
of ( jcero, seems to have been thirty-one. 

But although a person had enjoyed the quEEStorship, ho did not 
on that account become a senator, unless he was chosen into that 
order by the censors/^ But be bad ever after the right of coming 
into the senate, and of giving bis opinion on any question.® 
About this, however, nriters arc not agreed. It is at least cer- 
tain, that there were some offices which gave persons a legal title 
to be chosen into the senate.'* Hence, perhaps, the setiators are 
sometimes said to have been chosen by the pe ople. ' And Cicero 
often in his orations declares, that he owed his seat in the senate, 
as well as his other honours, to the favour of the people.® Ter- 
sons also ]>roeured admission into the senate by military service.’ 

When fcSylla, after the destruction occasioned by his civil wars 
and prosci’ijilicnis, llnmglit proper to admit into the senate Eiliout 
300 cqiiiles, ho allowed the people to give their vote roveerning 
each of l.'jeiu in an assembly by tribes.® But Dionysius says, that 
Sylla supplied the senate with any persons that occurred to him, 
V, 77. and probably admitted some of the louest rank.® 

The Flium ti of Jupiter had a seat in the seualc, in riglit of his 
office, a privilege which none of the other priests oujoyi'd.*^ 
Augustus granted to the sous of senators after they assumed 
the rnanJy ^own^ the right of wearing the hiius clavns^ and of 
being present at the debates of the senate, that thus they might 
hucume tlic sooner acquainted with public attairs," Ihuy also 
hiid the privilege of wearing the crescent on their shoes.^^ 

No one could be chosen into the senate who had exercised a 
low U’ade, or whox* father had been a slave:*® but tins was not 
always observed. A]>piiis Claudius C'ajcus first disgraced** the 
senate, by elecfliig into it the sons of freedmun,'*’ or the grand- 
sons, according to iSuetoiiius, w ho says, that lihartiui, in the time 
of Appius, did not denote those wfio were freed, hut their pro- 
geny,*® a liisLinction which no where occurs in the classics, feex. 
Aur. Victor calls those chosen by Appius liijehtini.*' But no- 
body regarded that election, whatever it was, as valid, and the 
next consuls chilled the senate in the order of Lite roll which 
had been in use before the censorship of Appius.** It appears, 
however, that freedmen were admitted into the senate, at least 
towards the end of the republic. Fur Dion Cassius, speaking of 

1 «lnR nuwstnrla. Hp thp s.iinc vi.4lH. Hnr, SnC i. G. 21. fc4J. 

- 8 (O-ll, til. IB. tiling in gi'iUTUi tcrniii, H iJio. &1. K3. 14 'miiu'uiavU vel defor- 

3 Cic, in Verr. v. 11. in Verr. iv. 11, pru HI Liv. ^xvii. B. Clr. uiuvii, 

Eji. nd Fant. li. 7. I'lucnl. 9G. All. l.’i liljL'rtlnorum HUu 

4 unde in ■eoalu^o Ippi 7 pp'- mili* II q>i(i I'elrriui, rr ipub* lerli*. Liv, Is. Sn. *0. 

dplwrent. Liv. Kiii. 4:). liuni au<<|>ici4bauturgra- lu'a!:isiiueici!reiit. Suvl. Hi ingpiniusPxhiipri}- 

5 Ipcli jusiiu ]NipuIi. Lit . (iLiin, Seiipc. Kp. 47. Aik;, ' crejlni. Suet. Cli. '^4. 

IT. 4, Cic. pro Srx I. B'l. .S J Lir. xiui. 23, 18 .stuL Sylv. v. 2. 2:P. )7 de vir. illueL 34. 

G luit red. in Sviiiii. i. B Appi&n. tie hill, i-iv. IJ libertino .ijue nutuc, IB i.ii , ix.4t> ibid. 30. 
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the censoi’fillip of Appius Claudius, and Fiso, the father-in-lnw of 
Ca>sar, A. U. 704, says that Appius excluded not only nil freed- 
iiieik/ but also ninny noblemen, nnd among the rest LSallust the 
historian," for liaving been engaged in an intrigue nith Knustn, 
the daughter of yylln, and wife of 31ilo." Cresar admitted 
into the senate not only his oiBcers, but even his mercenary 
soldiers, all of whom Augustus removed/ at which time he was so 
apprehensive of danger, that when he presided in the senate, he 
always wore a coat of mail under his robe, nnd a sword, with ten 
of the stoutest of hissenatorian friends standing round his c.liair.^ 
In the year of Home 5;jj, a law was made that no senator, or 
father of a senator, should keep a bark above the burden of 300 
amphoroi, or eight tons; for tliis was recUoned suflicient to irarry 
their grain from their farms, nnd it seemed below a senator to 
reap advantage by niercbandise.® 

Anciently no regard seems to have been paid to the fortune 
of a senator,^ and when it was first fixed does not appear. 
Hut in the flourishing state of the republic, ns we learn from 
Suetonius, it behoved every senator to have at least tiipht hundred 
scstertia, or 800,000 sdsterliij which are computed to amount to 
between and seven thousand pounds sterling ; not annually, but 
for their whole fortune. Augustus raised it to liiOO sestmtia^ nnd 
hupjdied the deficiency to those who had not that suiii." Cicero 
also mentions u certain fortune as requisite in a senator.^ 

Every histrurn, i. e. at the end of every fifth year, the ser.nte 
was reviewed by one of the censors; and if any one by his be- 
haviour had rendered himself unw orthy of that high rank, or hud 
sunk his fortune below that of* a senator, his name was passed 
over by the censor in reading the roll of senators; and thus hd 
was held to be excluded from the senate.^” Hut this, though 
disgracoful, did not render persons infuinous^ as vdien they w eie 
condemned alatri,il; for the ignominy niiglit be removed by 
ibe next censors, or they might obtain offices wliicli again pro- 
cured them admittanre into Llieseiiate, as was the case with C. Aii- 
toniiPs, who was consul with Cicero and with P, Leiitulus, who 
w as pruritor at the time of (.'atiline’s conspiracy.*" Urns also Sal- 
lust the historian, that he mij^iit recover his seiiatorian dignity, w as 
made praetor by Caisar,*" and afterwards governor of Numidia 
T where he did not act as he wrote,** but by rapacity and extortion 
accumulated a great fortune, which he lel't to his i»rand-iiephew'.*“' 
This indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as supornu- 
merary members, without a formal election, was lirst granted to 
magistrates by the censors, A. U. 693.*“ 

*"'■“' **^** , llur. Silt. l. 2. 41, 7 Pliiu Kiv. 1, 13 Din. il'ili. SZ. 

» Dm, xL lij. 4 Oil). nlIl, 51. iliii. 2 S Su^l, Au^, 41. 11 (11* i 

» quo tlppreheniui, »lvin. 2.Mii. 25. fit 4i. »l«am. xiii. 5. iJ. xMi. 

v.r' igrj-iuserat OpIL 5 SiipI. An ■. 35. IH rnntui n (.m.ilD. 15 !«/■. Ann. lii. JU, 

«'ti. 13. Srrv. in Vir;. li l,iv. x«i. W. Cic id 11 Clr. ,iro I ,ui-nl. IJ, I in-. Od. ii. *. 

tU2. Acrun, in V«rr. y. 13. iJ Om. xxjui i. -O- Ih i*.ui. 4b, 
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Tliere was a list of the senators,* where all their names were writ- 
ten, which, by the appointment of Augustus, used to be annually 

K asted up in the senate house, and the name of any senator avIio 
ad been condemned by a judicial sentence, was erased from it.*^ 

3. BADOES AND PRIVIUEQES OF SENATORS. 

The badges ® of senators were, 1. The Latus davua, or Tunica 
laticlavia^ i. e. a tunic or waistcoat with an oblong broad stripe 
of purple, like a ribbon, sewed to it on tlie fore part. It was 
broad, to distinguish it from that of the ei]uitcs, who wore a 
narrow one. 2, iJlack buskins reaching to the middle of tlio 
leg, with the letter (J in silver on the top of the foot.'* Hence 
calceos viutaru^ to hcoome a senator.* 3. A particulnv place at 
the public spectacles, called orchestra, next the stage in the 
theatre, and next the arena in the amphitlieatre.'’ Tliis was first 
granted them by 1*. Cornelius Scipio the elder, in his consulship, 
A. U. 55H. Hence Orchestra is put for the senate itself.^ 

In the games of the circus, the senators sat promiscuously w ith 
the other citizens, till the emperor Claudius assigned them pe- 
culiar seats there also.^ 

On solemn festivals, when sacrifices were oflered to Jupiter by 
the magistrates,* the senators had the sole right of feasting pub- 
licly in the Capitol, dressed in their seiialorian robes, and such 
as were proper to the ofticcs which they had borne in the city.** 
When Augustus reduced the mniiber of the senate, he reserved 
to those who were excluded, the badge of their dress, and the 
privilege ot sitting in the orchestra, and of coming to these 
public entertninmeiit's.** 

k ASSEMBLINO OF THE SENATE, AND TIME AND PLACE OF ITS MEETING. 

The senate was assembled'**^ at first by the kings, after the ex- 
pulsion of Tnrijuin, usually by the consuls, and in their absence 
by the praetors, also by the dictator, master of horse, decemviri, 
military tribunes, interrex, prefect of the city, and by the tribunes 
of the commons, who could summon tlie senate althougli^. the 
consuls were present, and even against their will.’* The em- 
perors did not fireside in the senate unless when invested with 
consular authority.** 

The senators were summoned** anciently by a public ofKcer. 
named viator, because he called the senators from the country,*® 
or by a public crier, w hen any thing had happened about which 

l album Ben.'ilnrium, Pi Tic. riui<iit, 47. 11 puhlirc rjjuUiiili juR. Oral. iii. 1. Oell. xiv. S. 

Alioai^ VGl ^vaypap,) 1 Liv. 1)4, JliV. Slll't, Au'^ . Jj. 11 jiriliGeiiB ))ra*si>leljut, 

ill. 1,7. I'J cnnvucabiitur V('l vn- eruL eHiiii l'uiibuI. Plin. 

2 1)1(1. Iv. 3, el Fro':. 8 Sui't.r.l, 21.I)iii.U,7, ixrbulur, I'p. ii. 11, PauE':, 7p. 

137. T;u'. Ami. Iv. 4.. 'J iiif'imlu .Ijvib, vel in ]3 l.iv, i. <1B. Clc. I'p* uri'«i»ebiiiiliir, citu- 
S liiiki 'Ilia. ciriiiiDull. Fain. a. 1'. ^3. Liv. bdiiiui. viii aliaiitur, in 
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vti. 1111. alviii. 32. 1 iG. I'lii;. II. A. 1 11 '. I‘|). Ac. 
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ilin senators were to be (consulted hastily, and witliout delay/ 
hut in later times by an edict, appointiii!^ the time and place, 
and published several days before, not only at Home, but some 
times also in the other cities of Italy/ Ihc cause of assembling- 
it used also to be added.^ 

If any senator refused or nenr]ected to attend, be was puiiishiMl 
by a line and dislraininq- his “oods,*^ unless he had a just evi iiFc. 
The tine was imposeil by him Avho held the senate, anil pleili^es 
were taken till it was ]iaid. Ilut after sixty or sixty-five yeiirs 
of ane, senators mii:;iit attend or not as they pleased."' 

'file senate could not ho held but in a temple, tliat is, In a 
place consecrated by the an^iirs, that thus their deliberations 
niio’ht be rendered more solemn.*' 

Anciently there were but three places where the senate used 
to be held f two within the city, and the temple of llellona willi- 
unt it. Afterwards there were more places, as the temples of 
Jupiter Stator, Apollo, Mars, Vulcan, Tellus ; of Virtue, I'aitli, 
Concord, &c. • Also the ('uria Hostilia, Julia, Cctavia, and roiii- 
jieia; w hich last was slmt up after the death of CLiesar, because 
he was slain in it.^ These curia? w'cre consecrated as temples by 
the auj;>'urs, but not to any particular deity, AVbcn Jiannibal 
led bis army to Hume, the senate was held in the (%’iiup of Klac- 
ciis the prmanisul, betwixt the Porta Collina and Csquilinn.'* 
M hen a report was brought that an ox had spoken, a thing fre- 
quently ineiitioiied iu ancient authors, the senate was held under 
the open air,^'’ 

Oil two special ociiasioiis the senate was always held without 
tiie city, in the temple of llellona or of Apollo ; for the reception 
()1 lureign ambassadors, especially of tbrsc who i:aiiie from ene- 
mies, wliom they did not ciioose to admit into the city; ami to 
give audience*^ to their own generals, who were never allow'ed 
to come within the walls wliilc in actual coiiimaiAl.'- 

The senate met*' at stuteil times, on the kalends, nones, and 
ides of every moiitli ; unless when the comitia were held. For 
on “liose days** it was nut lawful to Indd a senate,'^ nor on un- 
lucky days,*^* unless in dangerous coi)jiiii(^ures, in which case the 
senate might postpone the comitia.*^ " 

An ordinary meeting of the senate was called smatus leihii- 
MUS.*^ If an extraordinary senate was given to ambassadors or 
otliBi’s for any reason whatever, it used to be called indictus or 
EDiCTus, and then the senators were usually summoned by an 

1 Civ. iii. .18. 4 miilcla et i)l'.;norid N Fi>stua, Sunt. Jul, 83. 11 I..'! '' ■'■hn. 

'■i Lie, I'liil. ill. 8, ail saiJliunF*. i> Liv. Kivi. lU. 15 ( .. . j . K. il. .... -I 

An. is. 17 . 5 Liv. ill, .18. C'lr, Phil. ]fl Pllu. Hist. \ ili. 4,'. 1-^111.1.4. 

J Coiijiultaiulum siip^'r i, b. Pun, iv', 11 rum si^fiiitus datuii Hi flitbtii v. 

re iii;i!‘iid vt rilrm'i, Son. lIp brrv. ViUu. '.ilL est. 

r.iT. Auu. ii. iS. F.di. Cunlrijv. i. 8. Pun. Cji. IJ Lii-. iil. C,'«. »*ii. 47. 17 Id- vlll. B. Li^. 
ciTe 111 pru»i- in. :i3. xxxili. ‘JJ. J1. kx*iv, ixmiii. j9. 

niuin diem. Ediipr- lit G (Sell, xiv, 7. Ci.'. 4h-. xxxvi. 88. xlii. ,(6. I'k. .’'Inr. Ji. 

1 iialug udfSJPi, kv. Dnm. 51. Spn. Kmiel. v. 15. 18 '.imt. rVujj 

I m. 1*1 J.iv. |w!isM«, 7 Chill* v. S ■ii'c;,!., U I'mn'enii. I*ul. 
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edict, wliereby anciently those were oudered to attend who were 
patrks, and who were conscbipti,^ but aftenvards, “those who 
were senators, and who had a rijvhtto deliver their opinion in the 
senate/’ Qui senaton s, quibusqiic in senatii sententiam dicere 
liceret, ut adesseiit ; and sunietiincs^ ut adcssent freqiieiites, ao 

VlII, CM.. DECEMBR. 

No decree ol’ the senate could be made unless tlicre was a 
quorum.^ AVhat that was is uncertain. Hefnre the times ot' 
Sylla, it seems to have been 100.^ [Tnder Augustus it was 400, 
which, however, that emperor altered.^ If any one wanted to 
hinder a decree from licing passed, and suspected there was not a 
quorum, he said to tiie magistrate pre^sidilJg, numera benatum, 
Count the senate.'' 

Augustus enacted, ihat an ordinary meeting of the senate should 
not be held ofteiier iIkmi twice amontli, on tiie Kalends and Ides; 
and ill the nimitlis of L^eptember and Uilober, that only a certain 
number tdiosen by lot sbould aUoiid.'^ Tliis rooulation was made 
under pretext of <'asing t!ie sen.ators, but in reality witli a view to 
diminish their aiilliority, by giving them less frequent opportuni- 
ties of exercising it. Augustus c/uosc a council for liimself every 
six uiuiiths,^ to consider beforehand what things should be, laid 
before a full bouse, 

The senate met always of course on the first of January, for the 
inauguration of the iiew^ consuls, who entered into their ofiicft on 

that day, and tbon usually there was a crowded house lie who 

liad llu* /d,vcj,,y presided, and consulted tlie fathers, lii-st, about 
what pertained lo religion,^'' about sacriHcing to the gods, expiat- 
ing prodigies, celebrating games, inspecting the books of the 
sibyls, next, about human atlairs, namely, the raising of 

armies, the luanagcmeut of wars, the provinces, ^c. ’I'lie con- 
suls were iIilmi said to consult the senate about the republic in 
, gener.iV^ about particular tilings. The s uue was the case 

in danger JUS junctures, when the senate was consulted about the 
safety of the republic.'^ J he month of February was ciMiinionly 
devoted Lo lieur embassies and the demands of the provinces.^ 

5. MANNER OK HOLDINO AND CONSULTlNfl THE SENATE. 

The magistrate, who was to hold the senate, oll'ercd a sacrifice, 
and took the auspices, before he entered the senate-house. If 
the auspices w'ere not favourable, or not rightly taken, tlie busi- 
ness w'as deferred to another day.*® 

Augustus ordered that each senator, before he took his seat, 
should pay his devotions, with an offering of frankincense and 

1 Liv. II. 1. _ Fj-sluBin Numera. 11 IJv, viii. 8. 15 Cii'. nJ Fralr. ii. 3. 

'2 Clc. ft Liv, pBHBiro. 7 Suet, Aug, iJf, 12 re|,uLiliBA Indefi- IJ. ail K-ini.i, 4. Abiiiu. 

y niiti aeniMomm iiuine- S coubiliit Mfinftlrig lor- iiiif. in Vmr. i, 

nil lei^itiiDui MlesieU liri. IJ de rabui lirptilU H- lb Cljii. I'liti, :ii. Ofll, 

4 l.iv. xx&ia, IH, 3 ad frequBiitein iPna* niln. Aul, Uell, siv. 7, aW , 7. Cir. Ivpi.l. 1 . 1 d. 

5 Dio. liv, 8A, Iv, 8, lum, fiupl. Aii^, 3S, 1 1 dr tiimnin rfpublifii, 

b Cic. V^ji. Fiud. t'iii, 11. lU de itbiu ilitinU. t. Lnu. Oi . jm.binu 
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wine, .at llie alLir of that j^^oil in whoso temple tho senate were as- 
sembled, that llius timy luiarht tlisehar^e their duty the inoio re- 
ligiously.^ When liic i*,ousti1s entered tlie sjwiiUo-huuse, thy sena- 
tors eoiamonly rose up to dit them honoinv 

'Jho senate w.as oonsiilted about every ihinjT pertaininer (n the 
administration of the state, except the creation of iiiai,nsti’;ites, tlie 
passing of laws, .and the determination of war and pe.ace ; all 
wliich properly heloni’ed to the whide Ji’om.an people. d he se- 
nate could not ileleLaiiino ahmiL the rights of iioiuaii tdliveiis with- 
out the order of the people.^ 

V\'heii a full house was assembled, the niai^istrate presidiiio', 
^vbether consul or praHor, See. laid the business before them in .a 
set form ; yiiDO noNiiw, kaustcm, kklix, kortunatttm sit ; uKhKiiiMi s 
AJ) VOS, PATKKS f;u\'sciiir»Ti. Tbcn, the senators were a.d.ed tlicir 
opinion in this form : oji:, sr. posthiimi, ^uin ck.nsks V' or quid kikui 

rLACET ? QUID TIBI VIDRTUII ? 

Jn ashiiiir the oinuious of the senators, the same order was not 
.always observed ; but usually the ^jnVzcv/M* was iirst de- 

sired to deliver his ojiiiiion, unless whore there wen* imiisiils elect, 
who were always naked tirst, and then the rest of the sLouilors ac- 
cordiiii»- to their dii:iiity, consv/urcs, prutorii^ fetUllfii, triOtfui- 
t'ii, et (jticiififorii, which is also thouahi to liave lieen their ordi‘r in 
.siltiujr.-' 'Pile benches on which the senators Stal, w ere prnb!d)ly of 
a loiij'- form, as that luontiiuied liy .l!i\onal limfia vjUhuIrn, i\. 5',^ 
Land distinct from one another, e.ach tit to hold nil Ihc sen.atnrs of 
a particular description ; some of them shorter, as those of the tri- 
bunes, wliiidi seem to have belli only a sinj^le ]iersini.'' Tlie con- 
suls sat ill the most distin^iiislied placje, on their curulo cli.iirs.^ 

As the consuls elect w ere first asked tlicir opinion, so the piTetors, 
tribunes, &c. elect, seem to have bad the same preference before 
the rest of their order. lie who held the senate might aslc first 
any Olio of the same order he ihoui^lit proper, wUcli lie did from 
respect or friendship.'" ^'enators were simiotimes asked their 
opiniuris by private persons.” 

' Ifie consuls used to retain tlirougli tlie whole year the s.aiiie 
order Avbicli they li.ad observed in the betriiiiiing of their oftice 
ilut in later times, especially under the emperors, they were asked 
in what order the magistrate who presided th ought proper.*” 

ben they Avere all asl^ed their opinions, they Avere said per- 
TfKjari, and the senate to he regularly consulted or the affair to 
he deliberated about, ordina VAJusnli}^ Augustus observed no 
certain rule in asking the opinions of the senators, that thereby 
tiiey might be rendered the more attentive.*' 

1 *'npl. A lit", as. 1 ", 1.1, Kiln. vili. 4. Vi'rr, v. II. f ic. rnsl 10 Suc'l. Jul. 21. Cif . 

2 Oil'. I'ia. 12. U nuba ilij. Cic, I'l.t, i. ri'dit. in Snnjt. J.iv. All. 1, 10. I'liiu lijv i»- 

.) Oi .ny. II. 14. Llv. 7. Ui.'. K.uii. lii. li, v. 2N.li..ll. iv. 1(1. *iv. 7. l.’l. 

111 . Niicl. r.Li-il. 20. b rnulli i n.alMi.tiii . ut- II Lji'.xtiK. 11. !!• 2d. 

I 1 - i'. i. a^. Ix. K. 7 Clt'. lb. A: Cal, iv I. >1111“ nlij ‘ii'.m 1 nnsuiili. s and 20 . I’lin, I’m, Cd'. 

'i S l 1. Cai, 51'. L'.i . ri.il. 'i Uir. ad Alt. nil. 2 I. 1,1 ii.Mli-.. ( li K.m.. t. 2. I 2 Sut'l. 15. 
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Nothing' could be laid before the senate against the will of the 
consuls, unless by the tribunes of the people, who iiiig^ht also ^ive 
their negative^ against any decree, by the solemn word veto; 
which was called mitreeding.'^ This might also be done by all 
yvho had an equal or greater authority than the magistrate pre- 
siding. If any person interceded, the sentence of the sonate 
was culled senatus auctoritas, their judgment or opinion,^ and 
not senaius consvUum or dverttum^ their coiiimaiid. 8o likewise 
it was named, if the senate was held at an improper time or place, ^ 
nr if all the formalities ^ were not observed, in which case the 
matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards confirmed by 
a formal decree of the senate- But when no mention is made of 
intercession or informality, auctoritas senatus is the same with 
consuliumJ 'I'hey are sometimes also joined ; thus, senatus con~ 
sulti aucioritns, which was the usual inscription of the decrees of 
the senate, and marked with these initial letters, S. C. A.® 

The senators delivered their opinion,^ standing ; whence one 
was said to be raised,^^ when he was ordered to give his opinion, 
But when they only assented to the opinion of another, they con- 
tinued sitting. The principal senators might likew ise give their 
opinion about any other tiling, besides what was proposed, whicli 
they thought of advanUago to the state, and require that the consul 
would lay it before the senate ; which Tacitus calls, ctjredi rdatUm- 
tm. They w'ere then said censere referendum de ahqua re.^ or rr- 
lationem postulureS^ l*'or no private senator, not even the consul- 
elect, was allowed to propose to the senate any question himself, 
fe'ometiiues the whole iiouse called out for a particular motion, 
And if the consul hesitated or refused, whicli he did by saying, 
SB CDNsiDKRARE vELLK, the Other magistrates, who had the right 
of holding the senate, might do it, even against his w ill, parti cu- 
larly the tribunes of the people.^^ Hence Augustus was, by a de- 
cree of the senafb, invested with the pow er of tribune for lile, that 
be might lay any one thing he pleased before the senate every meet- 
ing, although he was not cunsul.^^ And the succeeding emperors 
obtained fruni the senate the right of laying before them one, 
two, or more tilings at the same meeting; which was called jus 
vrimoB, secmidee^ tertiee^ quartts, et quintT relatUmis. In those 
times the senator who gave his opinion lirst, was called primm 
senttniix sinaturd'^ 

It was not lawful for the consuls to interrupt those that spoke, 
although they introduced in their speech many things foreign to 
the subject; which they sometimes did, that they mi^it waste the 
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dny in speaking*.' For no new reference could be made after tl»e 
tenth hour, i. e- lour o’clock afternoon according* to our manner of 
reckoning, nor a decree passed after sunset.^ Jlonce Cicero, in 
blaming tlie decrees of Antony, calls them JSCta vesprtitina.^ We 
read, Innvevcr, of the senate’s being assembled nt midniglit, upon 
the arrival of an express from one of tlie consuls, ^p. Furiiis, 
that lie was besieged by the if'qui and Volsci, A. U. 21)0,^ and 
of a person haranguing till it was so late that lights were call- 
ed for.^ 

Those who grossly abused this right of speaking without inter- 
ruption, were sometimes forced to give over speaking,*’ by the 
noise and chimour of the other senatorsA iSometimes niagis- 
trates, when tliey made n disagreeable motion, were silenced 
ill this iriannei'.^ So when a senator threw out abusive lan- 
guage against any one, as Catiline diil against Cicero and others, 
the whole senate bawled out againsi him,^ 

This used also to liappen under the emperors, 'J’hiis Tliny, 
speaking of himself, after the death of Dorn itian, says, Finiiu In- 
cipit ruspondm Vt junto ; nemo patitnr ; obturbaUtr^ ohstrupitnr ; 
adeo qiiidirn vt diccret j roqo, patres c., neme cooatis implorake 
AuxiLiuM TRiBuNORUM. Et statlni Munua iribunm^ perwitto 
TIBI, viR cLARissiME, VEJRNTO, DiCERE. Tuwi quoqu?^ damniury^ 

The title of clarissiwus was at tins time given to all the senators, 
but formerly only to the leading men, 

Sometimes the speeches of senators were received with shoiila 
of applause. And the most extravagant expressions of approba- 
tion were bestowed on the speakers.'' 

The consul, or presiding magistrate, seems to have exorcised 
different powers in the senate nt different timos.*^ Vv’hcn Cato 
one day, to prevent a decree from being passed, ntlenipted to 
waste the day in speaking, Ciesar, then consul, ordered him to 
be led to prison, whereupon the house rose to follow him, wliiidi 
made Caesar recall his order.'*' 

If any one in delivering his opinion bad iiicliuled several dis- 
tim UarLirJes, some of width ndglit be approved anil olliers reject- 
ed, it was usual to rorjuire that the opiidoii might be divided, 
and that eauh particular might be proposed apart; and therefore 
any senator might say, divide." 
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In inattci'B of very great importance, the senators soiuolimcs 
delivered their opinions upon oath.^ 

Several different questions might bo referred to the senate by 
different magistrates in the same mceting.“ 

■When any magistrate made a motion, he was sai d verba facere ; 

HEFERBE VcJ DEFEBBE AI) SENATUM, Or CONSOLERE SK.NATUM DK AJJQUA 

RE ; and the senators, if they apjmoved of it, relationem accipere. 

When different 0])inif)ns w ere delivered, the senators expressed 
their assent, snine to one and some to another, variously, by their 
looks, nodding with their lioads, stretching out their hands, kvJ 
The senators who spoke usually addressed tlicmselves to the 
whole house, by tlie title of patrks gonscripti; sometimes tf) the 
consul nr person who jiresided, sometimes to both.^ They com- 
monly concluded their speeches in a certain form: qua«.k euo 

ITA CENSEO ; or, rL\CET iniTUR, QuOU C. PAXSA VKBE 4 FECIT 

DE DE FA RP: ITA OENSEO ; or Qr.B GUM ITA SINT; or QllAS OB RES, 

ITA cKNSP:f).' Soiiieliiiies tliey used to read their opinion, and a 
decree of the senate was made according to 

M hcii a senator did not gi^o an entire assent to the opinion 
of any one, hut thought that something should be added, be said, 
sp:kvilio assentior, kt hoc amplius cknsko ; which was called, 
addare smimlifB vel in 

G. PIANNKR OF making A JiKCRPlP: OF THE SPIN ATE. 

When several different opinions had been olTercd, and each 
supported hy a iiiimhev id’ senators, the l onsul or magistrate pre- 
siiliiig might first put to (lie ^ote wiiiili opinion he pleased, or 
suppress altogether wliat lie disapproved.^- And lierniii consisted 
the chief power of the consul in the senate, liut even this was 
soiiietiiiies coiitCwSted hy the trilniiios.^'^ 

A decree of the senate was made by a se])aration of the sena- 
tors to diJl'ereiil jiarls of the house, lie w ho presided said, “ Let 
those who are of such an opinion pass over to that side ; those 
who think differently, to this.”^^ Hem* irt ptilbm in smti^n- 
tiarn aliafjus^ to agree to any one s opiriioii^ :im\ disced* re y, 
tTuusirc in alia omnia, for conlruritim svntirv.^^ Frequentes 
icrunt in alia omnia, a great majority went into the contrary opi- 
nion. h'rtqut'ns saiatua in alia omnia id, discessit}' 'Hie phrase 
ijuJi ALIA OMNIA, w as uscd instead of qui non gensetis, sc. hoc, from 
a motive of supersiition.^^ 

Those senauirs who only voted, but did not speak, or, as some 

] jurat!, i.iv. ^xvi. vl. 15, Sail. Cal. m ni»i*'n'^C[iiiiLilei, ci^ 

41). kli . Ul. TtU. r r 't. 11. 5 -?. 11 BL'nt['iiii,.ui K.iiii.I.’J. 
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Kny, wholiail the of votin!»- Init not of n cro r.alleil 

rKUAuii/ heoansB they sis^iutieil their opinion by their feet, nnd 
not by their tonj^iies: or, aeeoriling to others, beeriiise not hav- 
iniv borne n iturule magistracy, they went to the senate on ford.'' 
Jiut, aceurdiiig to Tiiiiy, anoicntly all the senators went to the 
senate on foot; anil the privilege of being carrieil thither in a 
I'll ariot was never granted to any one but Melelbis, ulif) had 
lost bis sight in resening the l^oUndit/m, or iiiiage tjf J’allas, 
from the temple of Vesta when in flames.'^ 

lie v\bo iiad first proptised the opinion/ or who bad been tbo 
principal speaker in favour of it, tlie consul, nr wbuevor it nas.’ 
passed over iirst, and liiose who agreeil vdlb him follouetl.'’ 
'I'bose who ilifl'ered went lo a different part of the house ; ami 
into whatever part most of the senators went, th(‘ coiisnl said of 
it, “ Tins seems to l>e the majority,”^ 'Then a decree of llie sr- 
iiate was made aceoriliiig to their opininn,"'^ ami the names oi' 
those who had been most keen for the decree, were usually pri^- 
lix.ed to i(, which ^vei'O called auctoritates pcr,\‘i:?'tpf^ vel pry:- 
t{cnpt(S, because thi‘y stayed to see the decree made out/ >'»- 
nat/iji consifftum ea pcrscriptlonc caY, of that form, to that eii’ect.*'^ 
Anciently the letter '1' was subscribLul, if the hilmues did not, 
give tlieir negative; for at lirst (lie tribunes \\ere not admiited 
into the senate, but sat before the scnate-boLise on benclies, till 
the decrees of the senate were brought to tbcni for llieir :ip|/ro- 
hatiou or rejection.'^ Tins, however, was the case only for a 
very sbo)*t time ; for A. Ik 3it), wo iiml Tanulcins, one of llieir 
number, speaking in the senate, and Dionysius says they were 
ndiiiilLcd soon after llieir institution.^^ 

ben a deciee of the seriate w as made, Avillimit any opinions 
being asked or given, the falbeis were said, pfil/f>ft\' J'l rri' .'Ci;- 
tcntuaii I and tlie licc.reo was called sr.natus cdnsui/h m ri:r:, lus- 
CKssioNRM.^ * Jlut when tb.e opinions of the seiUiLor^ were aski d, 
it was sini|dy railed senahts cun.^ultcm/* Ahliougli it was tlu’o 
also made ptr disv.esnioniiiii ^ and if tlie senate was iiiianiimnis, 
the ^iscessio was saiil to be niiide sine, vlla vtirkWic, Jj’ I be uim- 
Lrary, ?a matina varkiatu scutculiarum^'^ 

in decreoiiig a snpplicaliun to any general, the nplidons ot” 
llie senators \\ere alw'a\s asked; hence Cicero blames Aiitony 
lor omitting ibis, in the case of Lejddns.^'^ Hefore ibe vote was 
I'ui/' and while the dcbuie was going on, the niembeis iiseil li> 
take their seats near that person wliose opinion tliey a}i]n'o\ed, 


1 F A.UpII, i,I, ig, 5 piiiirp|is vr-1 bui lor 
I tJ All. u Hi, ^0. Sf rilt'iitio:, Ov. I'niit. ii. 
8 A Oiai. ill. IR. [i\, 

K M isU N,it. v'i, •C'. s. 6 l‘liii. Fv. i5. II. 

, 7 hAic jMrs iiii>,iii viJe- 

'( qui l'’Ul0ntlaiTl tUf. 

[!'■ prviiiilijiiCI, C.v . Ill fl CiiiL I’j) ii JJ Cii, 

' *-■ Ur, iiL 'J. 


D hii lU'Ti,' n uiltiif-niri 1, Cfiil, i.l. .Sur-ti 'lltii. 
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l’□I»'lrl^■lull U‘sti*s iMdi I. ]l f'li. Ill I'i'i. S. 

Id Ci«*. Fiilli. V ‘J. 15 H' . prri >(M, 111, 
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I", liii'ljni. 

1 1 A. fJJI. xi.. 7. f„, 
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and the opinion of Iniu who was joined by llio greatest number, 
was called sententia maxime freouens.^ 

Soinotimes the consul broug'lit from home in WTiting the 
do croe which he wished to be passed, and the senate readily 
ag're(id to it.*^ 

When secrecy was necessary, the clerks and other attendants 
were not adiniltod; but Avhat passed was written out by some of 
the senators.^ A decree made in this manner was called taci- 
TCM.^ Some thinlc the senatores pedarii were then likewise ex- 
cluded.*’ 

Julius Caisar, when consul, appointed that what was done in 
the senate, should be published, which also seems to have been 
done formerly.*’ liut this was prohibited by Augustus.^ An 
account of their proceeding’s, lu)\vevcr, was always made out ; 
and under the succeeding emperors we find some senator chosen 
fur this purpose.^ 

Public registers” w^ero also kept of what was done in the 
assemblies of the people, and courts of justice; also of births 
and funerals, of marriages and divorces, &c,, which served as a 
fund of information for historians ; hence diurna urbis acta/** 
ACTA popULi/^ acta publica/*^ urbana, usually called by the sim- 
ple name acta.^'* 

tiENATUs cdnsultum and decrktuw are used promiscuously to 
denote what the senate decreed but they were als(» distin- 
guished as a genus and species, decretum [)eing sometimes put 
for a part of the feCiuM, as when a province, an honour, or a 
supplication wms decreed to any one.^*'^ JJecretum is likewise ap- 
plied to others besides the senate ; as, dacreta coiwilum, nugu. 
rum j pant ificum, decurianum, C(sm?is, principis^judicisj &c., so 
lihewise consulta, but more rarely; os, constilta sapir.ntum, the 
maxims or opinions, consulta belli, iloteviiiinations, Gracchi}^ 

In writing 'a decree of the senate, the time and place were 
put Hrst, then the names of those who were present at the en- 
grossing of it; after that the motion, with the name of the ma- 
gistrate who proposed it ; to all which w as subjoined what tlie 
senate decreed. Tims, senatub consulti auctoritas, pridie kal. 
OCTOB. IN ^:de apoulinis, scribendo aukuerunt, l. dowitius, &<;, 

QUOD M. MARCELLUS COS. VKHBA FECIT DE PHCVINXUS CONSULARIBUS , 

DB EA RE iTA CENsujT, V. CENSUERUKT, uTi, &c.*' Horice we read, 

DE BA RE SENATUS CONSULTUS ITA CENSUIT, DECREVIT olso PLACEHK 
SENATUi; BENATOM VELLE ET JEQUUM CENSERE ; SENATUW EXISTl- 
RIAHE, ARBITRARI, KT JUDICARE; VlDKRI SENATUI.^® 

1 FUn. Kp.viii. 14. 1 't.l 1. 7 Suel. Ahb. 3!). Ttic. Ann. lii. 24, 15 

2 Cii'. PliiL k. 1. B Arlii vcl cnmini itta- Sii«t. Tib. V, I'lin. Ep, 16 Cic. Lpgg- i. 24, Sil. 

3 ('Ic. pro Bull, 14. riU ipnaiua loitiicirii- vii. 33. iv .iJ, vlu 34. 

4 CripitDlln.Oordiaii.lil. dis. Tht, Ann. v. i. ]3 Id. ia. 13. C>r. Fam, 17 Cic. Fain, viil- S, 

3 friiui Valrr. .Man. ii. D hcu, I. t*. ral zii. ti Fliu vii. 31. IS Cii^ Liv. Sail. Jie. 

B Diurna Aria. .Sui t. cuiDnimiLAriL 14 Cir. Liv. pt Sail, paniia. 

JiC. )I0. Cic, prD Bull. 10 Tat'. Anti.zili. 31. jianaitn. an ooncu'.ta Pt 
14. 11 Siiet, JuU S2U. derr ta palruni, Kiir. 
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If the tribunes interposed, it was thus marked at the end ; 

HIJIC SENATUS CQNSULTO INTERCESSIT C. CtFXlUS, C. PANSA, TRIR. PLEB. 

Sometimes the tribunes did not actually interpose, but required 
some time to consider of it, and thus the matter was delayed.^ 
When the senate ordered any tiling to be done, these uords 
>verc commonly added, primo guogrE tempore, ns soon as possi- 
ble. When they praised the actions of any persons, they de- 
creed, EOS nECTK, ATj]UE ORDiNE viDERi FEcissE, if the coiUrai’y, 

EDS CONTRA REMPUBLlCAM FKClSSE VIDERI.'^ 

Orders were g'iven to the consuls,^ nr»t in an absolute manner 
but with some exception; si videretur, si e republic v f.ssr du 

CERENT, QUOD COMMODO REIPUBLIC.'E FIERI POSSET, UT CDNSULES AL- 
TER, AMBOVE, si EIS VIDEATUR, ad EELLUM PRDFICISCERENTUR.'* 

AVheii the consuls obeyed the orders of the senate, they were 
Said KsSK vel fore in patrum potestate ; and tbc senators, when 
tliey complied with the desires of the people, essk in populi po- 
testate.^ 

When the senate asked any tliiiif^ from the tribunes, the form 

was, SF.NATUS CF.NSUIT, UT CUM TBIBUNIS AaERETUR,*' 

'ihe decrees of the senate, when written out, were laid up in 
the treasury,^ where also the laws and other uritiiif»s pertaiiiin|r 
to the repulilic were kept. Anciently they were kept by the 
.cdiles in the temple of Oeres.^ The place where the public 
records were kept was called tabularium. 'J he decrees of the 
senate concerning the honours conferred on ( uesar were in- 
scribed in golden letters on columns of silver,^ Several decrees 
of the senate still exist, engraven on tables of brass ; parLicuJnrly 
that recorded, Liv, xxxix. 19. 

The decrees of the senate, when not carried to the treasury, 
were reckoned invalid. Hence it was ordained, under Tibe- 
rius, that the decrees of the senate, especially concerning the 
capiUil punishment of any one, should not be caiTied to the 
trep-sury before the tenth day, that the emperor, if absent from 
the city, niiglit have an opportunity of considering them, and, 
if h. thought proper, of luitigatiug them.*^ 

Jlefore the year of the city MOb, the decrees of the senate were 
suppressed or altered at the pleasure of the consuls, Cicero ac- 
cuses Antony of forging decrees.^’ 

Decrees of the senate were rarely reversed. AVhile a ques- 
tion w as under debate, every one was at freedom to expr. >s 
his dissent but when it was once determined, it was lookeii 
upon as the common concern of each member to support llie 
opinion of the inajority.^^ 

1 Cir. ibiii, pro Seit.34t 6 Liv. xavi. 3 J. xxk.II. II Tar. Ann, iii. •’)|. 14 rniitruilicera ral dia- 

2 i.iv. |i..iisiiu, 7 Mraiium coridt* Did. Ivii. 2d. Suet, 1 IL. aaniirp. 

3 iMKiiiiiitii dalimi nt bantur. Id ri> iK'rarta. 

crtiiaJlibui, 8 Liv. ill. P, 53. 12 l,iv. iii. 55i f/it. riui. Jh quud plurilm* j-lnru- 

J Liv, Cio, 9 Dio. xLiv. 7. v. 4. iK* t,cuiir: is ti.ciidum, 

■ Liv. ii. 5€, !ke. 10 iiucUAug. 94. 13 n- iiilOt-i'iW I’lin* Fj . vi. 13. 
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After every ihin^ was finished, the magistrates presiding dis- 
missed the senate by a set form : non amplius vos mohamur, p. c. 

or, NEMO VOS TENET ; NIHIL VOS MORAMUR ; CONSUL, CITATIS NOMINl- 
BUS, ET PEBACTA DISCESSIONE, MITTIT SENATUM.^ 

7. POWER OF THE SENATE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

The power of the senate was different at different times. 
Under the regal government, the senate deliberated upon siieh 
public affairs as tlie king proposed to tliem ; and the kings were 
said to act according to their counsel,^ as the consuls did after- 
wards according to their decree-^ 

Tnrquin the Proud dropped the custom handed down from 
his predecessors, of consulting tlio senate about every tiling ; 
banished or put to death the chief men of that order, and chose 
no others in their room."^ But this king was expelled from the 
throne for liis lyraiiiiy, and the regal government abolished, 
A. U. 24.1. 

After this the power of the senate was raised to the highest. 
Every thing was done by iis authority. The magistrates were 
in a manner only its ministers;® no law could be passed, nor 
assembly of the people held, without their consent.^* J3ut when 
the patricians began to abuse their power, and to exercise cruel- 
ties on the plebeians, especially after the death of Tarquin, A. U, 
257, the multitude took arms in their ow'ii defence, made a se- 
cession from the city, seized on Mons Sarer, and created tri- 
bunes for tlieiuselvcs, who attacked the authority of the senate, 
and in process of time greatly diminished it by various means; 
first, by the introduction of the comitin iributa, and the exclu- 
sion of the patricians from them then, by a law, made by 
LoBtorius the tribune, that the plebeian magistrates should be 
created at the cumilia tributa;® afterwards, by a law passed at 
the comitia centuriata, by the consuls Horatius and Valerius, 
that the laws passed at the comitia tvibuta should also bind the 
patricians and lastly, by the law of Publilius the dictator, A. U, 
414, and of Moeuius the tribune, A. U. 407,'*^ that before the peo- 
ple gave their votes, the fathers should authorise whatever the 
people should determine at tlie comitia centuriata. Whereas, 
fijrnierly, whatever the people ordered was not ratified unless 
the senators confirmed it.^* But the power of the senate was 
most of all abridged by the right of the tribunes to render the 
decrees of the senate of no effect by their negative, Still, 
however, tlie authority of the senate continued to be very great,* 

1 riiii. Kp, Ik. 13. Soit.65, 49. errtum eventual cumi- 

li I'* cuiisUId |ifttrnm, fi nidi pjiUlbui nuctnrt 0 pleblicita, Liv. IIUSB- liorum, Liv. 

Llv. 1.0 buh, ii.e. jubentibiiB V. lU Liv- viii. 12, Cic. 12 nisi pjlrcs auctnres 

5 ek MC(o. Liv. li.Z. ftc. pemiltteiiiibuB, Liv. Urui. I'U fierciit, ■■ 17.22. 

4Liv, I, 49, vl. 42, Hut Cn'ront Ductare* iv. 3. 4D. Clc. Plane. 

6 quftii ininiBirl praviB- 7 Liv. ;i. r*n. e'lun rel quBm po;»uluB la inieicedendu. 

Biini cniU'iiii, (’ic. jiro 8 Ln . ii. .'’(i, 57, Dioiiv. Udset, v , in iii- 
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for as power and majesty properly belonged to the people, so 
did authority, splendour, and dignity to the senate.^ 

The senatorial! order is called by Cicero, *‘ordo amplissimus 
et sanctissimus ; siiminiim populi Romani, populorumque et {gen- 
tium omnium ac reguiii consilium and the senate-house, 
“teinplum sanctitatis, amplitudinis, mentis consilii publici, cnput 
nrbis, ara socioruni, portus omnium gentium,^’ Hence se* 

iiators in foreign countries were treated with the highest re- 
spect;^ and as they ivere not allowed to leave Italy witiiouL per- 
mission, unless to Sicily and Gallia Narbonensis,^ when they had 
occasion to travel abroad, they usually obtained the privilege of 
a free legation, as it was usually called,^ which gave them a right 
to be treated every where with the honours of an ambassador. 
Jn the provinces they had lictors to attend them; and if they 
had any lawsuit there, they might require that it should be re- 
mitted to Rome.’ The advantages of honour and respect were 
the only compensation which senators received for their atten- 
tion to public atlairs.” 

Although the supreme power at Rome belonged to the peo- 
ple, yet they seldom enacted any thing without the authority of 
the senate. In all weighty affairs, the method usually observed 
was, that the senate should first deliberate and decree, and then 
the people order.^ Rut there were many things of great impor- 
tance, which the senate always determined itself, unless when 
they were brought before the people by the intercessions of the 
tribunes. This right Uio senate seems to have had, not from any 
express law, but by the custom of their ancestors.''* 

1 . The senate assumed to themselves the guardianship of the 
public religion ; so that no new god could be introduced, nor 
altar erected, nor the sibylline books consulted, without their 
order." 2 . The senate had the direction of the treasury, and 
distributed the public money at pleasure,'* They appointed sti- 
pends to their generals and officers, and provisions and clothing 
to their armies."' 3. They settled the provinces, which were 
anniftilly assigned to the consuls and prslors, and when it seem- 
ed ht they prolonged their command." 4. They nominated out 
of their own body all ambassadors sent from Rome,'^ and gave 
to furei;;ii ambassadors what answers they thought proper.'" 5. 
'1 hi‘y decreed all public thanksgivings for victories obtained; 
and conferred the honour of an ovation or triumph, with the 

1 poleetat In populo, Alt. viii. 15, Suet. 7 Clc. Kom. xii. SI. xiii. xxxril. 54. 

BuctciriUa In lenatu, Cliui lb. Sj. Ner. 26, ]3 Polyb. vi, 11, 

Lie. Le!(g, lit J^Idcui, Uio. liii. ‘iS. B Cic, Clu. 55. ]4 Cic. Dem. 9. 

BucturiLii, litjmi iplen* 6 line mxiiiUtll, line 9 aDnutua ceniuit r. de- 15 Liv. ii. 15. xxx SB. 

dor; ipuJ rxteraa nx> uUo relpuDlicB mu’ crevil, populua juaait, xlii. 1!). et alibi pa»* 
Unnea uuiuen et gratia, nere; at bwreditntea Llr. i. 17, ir. 4EI. x. 12. aim. 

Id. pru i;iu, 5b. out ayngraphaa anu 45. xxxvii. 5B. fce. lli Cic. Vat. 15. Dsa^ 
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J Cte. Verr. iv. 11. AtL, av. 1.'. Suet. lib. 4B.51. 

• line commcatu, Ck, SI. Cic. Vat. 15. Liv. 
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title of iMPERATOR, Oil their TiclDi-ious g^enerals.' G. They could 
decree the title of king to any prince whom they pleased, and 
declare any one an enemy by a vote.^ 7. They inquired into 

f ublic crimes or treasons, cither in Ibniic or the ether pnrts of 
taly, and heard and determined all disputes among the allied 
and dependent cities,'* 8. They exercised a power, not only of 
interpreting the laws, hut of absolving men from the obligation 
of them, and even of abrogating thcin.^ !). They could post- 
pone the assemblies of the people, and prescribe a change of 
habit to the city in cases of any imminent danger or calamity.'* 
But the power of the senate was chiefly conspicuous in civil 
dissensions or dangerous tumults within the city, in which that 
solemn decree used to be passed, 'J luit the consuls should take 
care that the republic should receive no harm,”’’ By which de- 
cree an absolute power was granted to the consuls, to punisli 
and put to death whom they pleased, without a trial ; to raise 
forces, and carry on war without the order of the peoide.^ This 
decree was called ultimum or kxtremum, anil “forma 8Cti iilti- 
mte necessitatis.”^ By it the republic was said to be intrusted 
to the consuls.'* Sometimes the other magistrates were added. 
Sometimes only one of the consuls is named, as in the commo- 
tion raised by C. Gracchus, “ ut L, Gpimius consul viduret,” &f;. 
because his colleague Q. Fabius Maximus was absent.'^* 

Although the decrees of the senate had not properly tlie force 
of laws, and took place chiefly in those matters whii li were not 
provided for by the laws ; yet they were understood aluays to 
have a binding force, and were therefore obeyed by nil ordc» . 
The consuls themselves w’ere obliged to submit to them.*^ '1 liey 
could be annulled or cancelled only by the senate itself.*^ Tlif'ir 
force, however, in certain things was but tefupornry and the 
magistrates sometimes alleged, that they were binding but for 
one yenr.*^ In the last age of the republic, the authority of the 
senate was little regarded by the leading men and tlieir iTea- 
tures, who, by moans of bribery, obtained from a corrupted po- 
pulace what they desired, in spite of the senate.*^ Thus Ca^nr, 
by the Vatinian law, obtained the province of Cisalpine Gaul 
and lllyricuin, for live years, from the people ; and soon after 
Gallia Comata or Ulterior, from the senate ; the ftlhers being 
afraid that, if they refused it, the people w^ould grant him that 
too.^^ But this corruption and contempt of the senate at last 
terminated in the total subversion of public liberty. 

1 Cia riill. iiF. 4, n. Plin, Fj], iv. 3. 0 perniitll cjinmrn. 13 inriupi, i. p, rtplerl, 

l<iv. T. 2J. Colyb. vl, 0 Gir. Mjr. 25. AtL tv. duri cDmulibnB; nr, jJiileruiit, Cic. DiJin. 4. 
11. lb'. Cic. Srit. lii. pcrmilli consulibni ut All. i. 17. 

S Cni. Liv. Gir. lUiMim. 6ui udiisuIci dvenf ope- mnpublicaui deJcjiile. 14 JJiun)-. lx. .'17, 
il Liv. xxx, 2d, Cio. Olf. rum, ne quid iletrimenti rent, Cit. li Cic. .Sext, ]jj, Apn, 

I. lU. Fulyb. vi. 11, n-spubliDU caperpt. 1(1 Gas, ibid. Li v.vl. 19. Bell. Gtv, il, 4.^3. dec, 
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Alcuit. Cici Curucl. I.iv. ill. 4. 12 l.iv. Iv. x ill. Jl. 
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Cicero imn^iiied, that in liis cnnsulsihip, he bad established 
the authority of the senate on a solid basis, by uniting* it with 
the equestrian order; thus constituting what he calls optima 
REsPUBLiCA ; and’ ascribes the ruin of the republir; to that coal- 
ition not being preserved.’ Hut it was soon after l)rokeii,^ hy 
the senate refusing to release the equites from n disadvantageous 
contracl i-onneriiiiig the Asiatic revenues,^ which gave Cfcsar, 
^vhen consul, an opportunity of obliging that order, hy granting 
their request, as lie bad formerly obliged the populace by an 
agrarian k>v, and thus of artfully employing the wealth of the 
repul[)lic to enslave it."* iSoe leges jtjli/t!;. 'J'he senate niul equites 
had been formerly united,? and were afterwards disjoined from 
similar motives, i^eo leges sEMPBONi^ii, dejudiciia. 

Augustus, wiien be became master of the empire, retained the 
forms of the ancient republic, and the same names of the magi- 
strates; .jUt left nothing of the ancient virtue and liberty.^’ 

bile he pveleiuled always to act by the authority of the senate, 
he artfully drew every thing to himself. 

Tiberius apparently increased the power of the senate, hy 
transferring tlie right of creating iiiagislrates and enaiding laws 
from the coinitia to the senate.^ In consequence of Avhicli, the 
decrcMjs of the senate obtained the force of laws, and were more 
frequently puhlisheil. But this was only a sliadnw of power, 
l or the senators in giving their opinions depended entirely on 
the will of the prince; and it was necessary that tlieir decrees 
should be confirmed hy him. An oration of the emperor was 
usually prelixed to them, which was not always delivered by 
liimsfdf, but was usually read by one of the quuustors, who were 
called OiNDiD\Ti.® Hence what was appointed by the decrees of 
llie senate was said to be orutione j^rincipis caulnm ; and these 
oral ii»ns are sometimes put for the decrees of the senate. To 
such a height did the flattery of the senators proceed, that they 
used to receive these speeches with loud acclamations, and never 
failed to assert to them; which they commonly did by crying 

OUl OMNES, OMNKS.^ 

Tlie messages of the emperors to the senate w ere called epis- 
TOL E or LiBELLi ; becaus0 they we^^ folded in the form of a 
letter or little book. J. Coesar is said to have first introduced 
these libtlli, which afterwards came to be used almost on every 
GC(;asion.’° 


But the custom of referring every thing to the senate ” 
only observed till tlie* Homans became habituated to slavery. 
After this, the empernrs gradually began to order what they 
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farni tlie public revenues.^ Judges were chosen from the se- 
nate till the year of the city 631, at which time, on account of 
the corruption of that order, the right of judging was transferred 
from them to the equites, by the ^empronian law, made by C. 
(fracchus. It was again restored to the senate by Sylla; but 
afterwards shared between the two orders. 

The equites who farmed the revenues were divided into cer- 
tain societies, and he M’ho presided in such a society was called 
MAOisTER sociETATis.^ These farmers ^ were held in such respect 
at Rome, that Cicero calls them homines amptissirni^ honestissimi^ 
et ornatmimi ; Jlos equitum Romanorum^ ornarnentum civitatis^ 
firmammtum reipuhlic<E.^ But this was far from being the rase 
in the provinces, where publicans were held in detestation,^ es- 
pecially their servants and assistants. 

A great degree of splendour was added to the equestrian or- 
der by a procession ^ which they made through the city every 
year on the fifteenth day of July,^ from the temple of Honour, 
nr of 3Iars, without the city, to the Capitol, riciing on horse- 
back, with wreaths of olive on their heads, dressed in their tog(B 
palmatm^ or trahecs^ of a scarlet colour, and bearing in their 
hands the military ornaments which they had received from 
their general, as a reward for their valour.® At this time it was 
not allowable to cite them before a court of justice : such was at 
least the case under Augustus '^ 

Every hfth year, when this procession was made, the equites 
rode up to the censor seated in his curule chair, before tbe 
Capitol, and dismounting, led along their horses in their hands 
before him, and in this manner they were reviewed.^^ 

If any eques was corrupt in his morals, or had diminished his 
fortune, or even had not taken proper care of his hoi'se, the 
censor ordered him to sell his hor8e,^‘‘Rnd thus he was reckoned 
to be removed from the equestrian order ; hence adimere equum, 
to degrade an eques: but those whom the censor approved, 
were ordered to lead along their horses.^* 

At this time also the censor read over a list of the equites, *and 
such as were less culpable were degraded only by passing 
over their names in the recitalA** We find it mentioned as a 
reward, that a person should not be obliged to serve in the 
army, nor to maintain a public horse, but this exemption 
could be granted only by the people.'® 

The eques whose name was first marked in the censor’s books, 
was called equestris ordinis princeps.'® or phikcrps juventutis; 

1 T«ctli;allA roalucerB. Llv, is, -IR. lur. trl ninli lont. 
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not that in reality the equites were all young men, for many 
jrrew old in that order, as Maecenas and Atticus; and we find 
the two censors, Livius and Nero, were equites/ but because 
they had been generally so at their first institution ; and anion^ 
the Romans men were called juuenisff till near fifty. Hence we 
find Julius Crcsnr railed when he stood candidate 

for beinflr higfh-priest, although he was then thirty-six years old, 
and Cicero calls himself adokscens when he was consul.^ Un- 
der the emperors, the heirs of the empire were called principes 
'tuveniutis, y^ijuvcnumj^ We find this name also applied to the 
nhole equestrian order.* 

PLEBEIAN OR POPULAR ORDER. 

All the other Roman citizens, besides the patricians and equites, 
were called plebs or populus. sometimes comprehends 

the Avhole nation; as, clementia ropuij romani: or all the peo- 
ple except the senate ; as, sknatus populusqur romanus. In 
which last sense plebs is also often used; as when w'o say, that 
the consuls were created from the plebeians, that is, from those 
who were not patricians. But pleos is usually put for the low- 
est common people ; hence, ad populum phhemque referrt} 
Thus Horace ; pkhs er/s, i. e. unus e pltbe^ a plebeian, not an 
eques ; who also uses phhs for the whole people.'' 

The common people who lived in the country, and cultivated 
the ground, were called plebs rustica,^ Anciently the senators 
also did the same, but not so in after tiines.^ The common 
people who lived in the city, merchants, mechanics, &c. were 
called PLEBS uhbana.^ Both are joined, ^al. Jug. 73. 

The PLEBS RUSTICA was the most respectable.^'^ The plebs ur- 
BANA was composed of the poorer citizens, many of w'hom foU 
low ed no traue, but were supported by the public and private 
largesses In the latter ages of the republic an immense 
quantity of corn was annually distributed among them at the 
public expense, five bushels montlily to each man.^'^ Their 
principal business was to attend on the tribunes and popular 
magistrates in their assemblies; hence they were called turba 
FORENS is,^'^ and from their venality and corruption, operji cox- 
DucTJE vel mercenariif in allusion to mercenary workmen,^^ 

OPERJI CONDUCTOHUm/® MULTITUDO CONDUCTA,^^ C0NC10NE8 CONDUC 

coNciONALis HiRUDO cBratii, misera ac jejum plebecula/® 

F.EX ET SORDES URBIS,*"^ URBANA ti ptrdUa PLEBS,^ 

1 Ll«r, x«i,t.37. a ICp. I. 1, aj. Ud. iii. 0 ia, f:ir. Ritll, il. 31, U Cic. SnU IT. 27. Q. 
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Cicero often opposes the populace * to tlie principal nobility.^ 
There were leading- men among the populace,^ kept in pay by 
the seditious magistrates, who used for hire to stimulate them 
to the most daring outrages.^ The turbulence of the common 

[ »eople of Home, the natural effect of idleness and unbounded 
icentiousness, is justly reckoned among the chief causes of the 
ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures being considered 
ns servile employments,^ they had no encouragement to indus- 
try ; and the numerous spectacles which were exhibited, parti- 
cularly the shows of gladiators, served to increase their natural 
ferocity. Hence they were always ready to join in any con- 
spiracy against the state.** 

OTHER DIVISIONS OP THE HOMAN PEOPLE. 

I. PATRONS AND CLIENTS ; NOBILES, NOVI, AND IGNOBILES ; OPTIMATES, 
AND POPULARES. 

That the patricians and plebeians might be connected together 
by the strictest bonds, Homulus ordained that every plebeian 
should cJiQose from the patricians any one he pleased as his pa- 
tron or protector, whose client he was called.^ It was the part 
of the patron to advise and to defend his client, to assist him 
with his interest and substance ; in short to do every thing for 
him that a parent uses to do for his children. The client was 
obliged to pay all kind of respect to his patron, and to serve 
him with his life and fortune in any extremity.® 

It was unlawful for patrons and clients to accuse or bear wit- 
ness against each other; ami -whoever was found to have acted 
otherwise, might be slain by any one with impunity, as a victim 
devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. Hence both patrons 
and clients vied with one another in fidelity and observance, 
and for more than 000 years we find no dissensions between 
them.® Virgil joins to the crime of beating one’s parent that 
of defrauding a client^*' It was esteemed highly honourable for 
a patrician to have numerous clients, both hereditary, add ai> 
quired by his own nierit.'^ 

In after limes, even cities and whole nations were under the 
protection of illustrious Homan families; as the Sicilians under 
the patronage of the Marcelli,^** Cyprus and Cappadocia under 
that of Cato,^^, the Allobroges under the patronage of the Fabii,^^ 
the Hononienses, of the Antonii,^^ Laceammon, of the ClaudiiA® 
Thus the people of Puteoli chose Cassius and the Hruti for their 

1 popului, plt'bs, mill' S»t. 49. SB. &c. 7 quod eum colebbt. iii. IB. 
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patrons,^ Capua nliose Cinero.® This, however, seeiris lo have 
taken place also at an early period.'^ 

Those whose anccstoi’M or themselves hail borne any curulo 
magistracy, that is, had been consul, praitor, censor, or ciirule 
(Cdile, were called nodiles, and had tlie right of iiiaking images 
of themselves, which were kept with great care by their pos- 
terity, and carried before them at funerals."^ 

These images were nothing else but the busts or the efligies 
nf persons down to the shoulders, made of wax niul painted; 
which they uslmI to place in the courts of their houses,^ enclosed 
in ivoodeii cases, and seem not to liave brought them out, ex- 
cept on solemn occasiuiiSi® There were titles or inscriptions 
written below them, pointing out the honours tliey had enjoyed, 
and tlie exploits they had performed,’ lienee imagines is often 
put for nobilitas^ and cnai for imof/ines,'^ Anciently tins right 
uf images was peculiar to tlie patricians ; hut afterwards the ple- 
beians also acquired it, when admitted to curulo offices. 

Those who were the Ihstof their family that had raised thoin- 
solves to any curule oftice, were i;nlled homines xovi, new men 
or upstarts, llein^e (Tcero calls himself homo per se cogniius^'^ 
Those who had no images of their own or of their ancestors, 
wei’e called i on o biles. 

Those who favoured the interests (»f the senate, were called 
oPTiMATEs,^^ and sometimes procares or principes ^ those who 
studied to giiin the favour of the multitudo, were called popu- 
LARKs, of whatever order they were,^^ This was a division of 
factions, and not of rank or dignity.^^ 'I'lie contests betwixt 
these two parties excited the greatest commotions in the state, 
wiiich finally terminated in the extinction of liberty. 

II. QENTES AND FAMILI/K NAMES OK THE ROMANS ; INUENIJI 
• AND LIBERTJNI, &C. 

The Romans were divided into various clans (gentes), and 
each gens into several families.^* Thus in tlie gens (.'oriielia 
werii the families of tho LScipiones, Lentiili, Cethegi, DolabellsB, 
•Cinnse, Sylla3, &c. Those of the same gens were called gen- 
tiles, and those of the same family agnati.^^ But relations by 
the I'ather^s side were also called agnati, to distinguish them 
from cognati, relations only by the niother^s side. An agnatus 
might abo be called cognatus, bijt not the contrary. Thus pa~ 
truus^ the father’s brother, was both an agnatus and cognatus: 
but avtmculus^ the mother’s brother, was only a cognatus^^ 
Anciently patricians only were said to have a gens.^’ Hence 

1 Cic Phil. \l 41. a utrla. 9 Or. A. I B. 65. 15 Cir. Trip. c. 6. F> iL 
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Some patricians Mere said It) he majorurn f/entiuvi, and others 
minorum gentium. But when the plebeians obtained the rigln 
of intermarriage with the patricians, and access to the honours 
of tlie state, they likewise received tlje rights of gentes, which 
rights were then said to be confounded by these innovations.' 
Hence, however, some gentes were patrician, and others ple- 
beian ; and sometimes in the same gens there were some faiiii- 
lies of patrician rank, and others of plebeian. Hence also sim 
gente,, for lihertinus et non generosvs, ignobly born„^ 

To mark the different gentes and familise, and to distinguish 
the individuals of the same family, the Bomans, at least the 
more noble of them, had commonly three names, the preenomen^ 
nomen^ and cognomen? 

The FH.i:NOMEN was put first, and marked the indivirluah Tt 
was commonly Mritteii with one letter ; ns, A. for Aiilus ; C. 
Caius; D. Docimus ; K. Kaeso; L. Lucius; HI. Marcus; M’. 
Manius; N. Numerius ; P. Publius; Q. Quintus; T. Titus; 
Bometimes nith two letters, as, Ap. Appius; Cn. Cneiiis; Wp, 
Spurius; Ti, Tiberius; and sometimes with three, as. Mam. 
Maniercus ; Scr. Servius ; Sev. Sextus. 

The NOMKN was put after theprsenomen, and marked the gens 
and commonly ended in -ius ; as, Cornelius, Fabius, Tullius, 
Julius, Octavius, &c. The cognomen was put last, and marked 
the familia; as, Cicero, Ccesar, &c. Thus, in Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, Publius is the pra^nomen; Cornelius, the noinen ; and 
Scipio, the cognomeii. 

Some gentes seem to have had no surnaiffe; as the Marian; 
thus, C. Marius, Q. fc?ertorius, L. Mummius.^ (jcns and familia 
seem sometimes to be put the one for the other : thus, Fahia gem^ 
x.fannlia.^ m 

Sometimes there was also a fourth name, called the agnomen 
or cognomen, added from some illustrious action or remarkable 
event. Thus Scipio was named Africanus, from the conquest of 
Carthage and Africa. On a similar account his brother Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio was named Asiaticus. So Quintus Fabius 
Maximus was called Cunctatnr, from his checking the impetu- 
osity of Hannibal by declining battle. We find likew ise a se- 
cond agnomen, or cognomen, added; lima, the latter Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus is called i^milianus, because he was 
the son of L, Amiilius Paulus, and adopted by the son of the 
great Scipio, who had no male children of his own. But he is 
commonly called by authors Africanus Minor, to distinguish him 
from the former Scipio Afrii^anus. 

The Romans at first seem to have had but one name, as, Ro- 
mulus, Remus, or two ; as, Numa PompiUus, Tullus Hosti- 

I Jnricentliini,Tel ^n> Z Sui*l. Tib. l.Uor, S.it, 3 .Tut. 136. Quin. 4 PI ut. in Mario. 
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Uus, Ancus IVTarLius, Tnrquinius Priscus, Serviua Tullius, Sex- 
tus Tarquinius. Put when they were divided into tribes or 
dans and families,' they began commonly to have three ; as, L, 
Junius Brutus, M. Valerius Poplicola, &c. 

The three names, however, were not always used; commonly 
two, and sometimes only one, namely, the surname.^ Jiut in 
speaking to any one, the ursenonien was generally used, as be- 
ing peculiar to citizens; tor slaves had no prtenoincn. Hence, 
gaudent prasnombit molks aurxQulm^^ 

The surnames were derived from various circumstances ; either 
from some quality of the mind, as, Cato from >visdom, i. e. cutus^ 
wise*/ or from the habit of the body, ns, Calvus, Crassiis, JMacer, 
Ike.; or from cultivating particular fruits, as, Leiitulus, Piso, 
Cicero, &c. Certain surnames sometimes gave occasion to jests 
and witty allusions ; thus, Asina;’ so, yerranus Calaliuus;'^ hence 
also in a different sense Virgil says, vd te sidco, Serraiie, stren- 
for Q. Cincinnatus was called skivranus, because the am- 
bassadors from the senate found him sowing, when they brought 
liim notice that he was made dictator.^ 

The prfcnomen used to bo given to boys, on the 9lh day, 
which was called dks lustricust or the day of puridcation, when 
certain religious ceremonies were performed.” The eldest sou 
of the family usually got the praenomen of his father; the rest 
w ere named from their uncles or oilier relations. 

When there was only one daughter in a family, she used to . 
be called from the^iame of the gens; thus, Tulliii, the daughter 
of Cicero ; Julia, the daughter of Capsav ; Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus, &c. ; and they retained the same name after they 
were married. When there were tw^o daughters, the one was 
called Major, ftid the other Minor; thus, Cornelia Major, Cor- 
nelia Minor. If there were more than two, they were distin- 
guished by their number; thus, Prlma, Secunda, I'ertia, Quarta, 
Quintn, &c. or more softly, Tertulla, Quaitilla, (Juintilla, 
Women seem anciently to have also had praenomens, 
whicii were marked witli inverted letters; thus, 0 fur Caia, 
for Lucia, &c. 

During the flourishing state of the republic, the names of the 
gentes, and surnames of the familioe, always remained fixed and 
certain. They were common to all the children of a family, 
and descended to their posterity. But after the subversion of 
liberty they were changed and confounded. 

Those were called libkri, free, who had the power of doin^ 
what they pleased. Those who were born of parents who had 
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boen always free, ucre called inuknui. Slaves made free wore 
called LiBERTi and libkhtini. They were called liherti in rela* 
tio|i to their masters, and lihntini in relation to freeborn citi- 
zens; thus, Uhertm mms^ hbcrlus Ccesarift^ and not liheriimts ; 
but libertinus homo^ i, c. non ingv-nuus, Servus cum manu mitii- 
libertinus,^ {nun liberlus.) 

Some think that libertini wore the sons of the liberti, from 
Suetonius, wlio says that they were thus called anciently but 
this distinction never occurs in the classics. On the contrary, 
we find both words applied to the same person in writers who 
flourished in difi'creiit aires.^ Tliose whom Cicero calls liber- 
tiiii, Livy makes qwi scrcilulnn snvmcnt^ Hence Scncc^a 
often contrasts scrvi ct hberi^ imjmid ct lihtriini? 

STAVES. 

Men became slaves amon^ the Romans, by being* taken in war, 
by sale, by way of punishment, or by bein^ born in a slate of 
servitude.'* 

1. Those enemies uho voluntarily laid down their arms and 
surrendered themselvts, retained the riohis of freedom, and 
were called dedititii,^ Rut those taken in the field, or in the 
storming of cities, were sold by aiiclion {^i\b corona^ as it was 
termed, “ because they wore a croAvnwlien sold; or suh liasta, 
.because a spear w as set up where tlie crier or auctioneer stood). 
They were called servi,*' or mancipia.^*' 

2. There wiis a continual market for slaves at Rome. Those 
who dealt in that trade brought them thither from various 
iM)untries. The seller was bound to ]H’omise for the soundness 
of his slaves, and not to coiicenl their faults.^‘^ Hfnce they were 
commonly exposed to sale naked ; and they carried a scroll 
hang'ing' at their necks, on which their ^oud and bad qualities 
were specilied.^^ If the seller gave a false account, he was 
bound to make up the loss, or in sonie cases to take bark the 
slave.^^ Those whom the seller would not warrant,^** were' sold 
with a kind of cap on their head.^^ 

Those brought from beyond seas had their feet whitened 
with chalk, and their ears hored.^^ Sometimes slaves w^ero 
sold on (hat condition, that if they did not please they should be 
returned within a limited tiiiie.^*' Foreign slaves, when first 
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brought to the city, uere called venalrs, or srrvi novicii;' 
slaves ^vho had served long, and hence were become artful, ve~ 

itratoTBS^ 

It was not lawful for free-born citizens ■among the Romans, 
as among other nations, to sell themselves for slaves, much less 
was it allowed any other person to sell free men. But ns this 
gave occasion to certain frauds, it was ordained by a decree of 
the senate, that those who allowed themselves to he sold for the 
sake of sharing the price, should remain in slavery. Fathers 
might, indeed, sell their children for slaves, but these did not 
on that account entirely lose the rights of citizens. For when 
freed from their slavery, they were held as ingeniii, not liber- 
tini. The same was the case with insolvent debtors, who were 
given up as slaves to their creditors.^ 

3. Criminals were often reduced to slavery, by way of pun- 
ishment. Thus those who had neglected to get themselves en- 
rolled in the censor’s books, or refused to enlist,^ had their 
goods contiscated, and, after being scourged, were sold beyond 
the Tiber.® Those condemned to the mines, or to fight with 
wild beasts, or to any extreme punishment, were first deprived 
of liberty, and by a fiction of law, termed slaves of punishment.® 

4. The children of any female slave became the slaves of her 
master. There was no regular marriage among slaves, but 
their connection was called contubernium, and themselves, con* 
tubernales. Those slaves who were born in the house of their 
masters, were called vern^, or varnacidi y hence lingua verna^ 
culuy V. -aris^ one’s mother tongue. These slaves were more 
petulant than others, because they were commonly mere in- 
dulged.^ 

The whole company of slaves in one house, was called fami- 
lia,® and the familiar es.^ Hence familitB philosophorimy 

sects sententia, qu<B familiam ducit^ honkstum quod sit, id kssr 
SOLUM bonum; the chief maxim of the Stoics Lucius familiufn 
ducit^ is the chief of the sect;^^ accedit etxam^ quod Jamiliam du~ 
cit, kc. is the chief ground of praise.^^ 

Ihe proprietor of slaves was called dominus whence this 
word was put for a tyrant.^® On this account Augustus and 
Tiberius refused the name,^*^ 

Slaves not only did all domestic services, but were likewise 
employed in various trades and manufactures. Such as had 
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a g'Gnius for it^ were sometimes instructed in literature and the 
liberal arts*/ some of these were sold at a great price hence 
arose a principal part of the immense nealtl» of Crassus.^ 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from school, were 
called pa^DAGOf3I ; and the part of the house where those young 
slaves staid who were instructed in literature,'^ was called pjeda- 

UOOIUM,^ 

Slaves were promoted according to their behaviour ; as, from 
being a drudge or mean slave in lowii,^* to bo an overseer in the 
country/ 

The country farms of the wealthy Konians in later times were 
cultivated chiefly by slaves/ Hut there were also free men who 
wrought for hire tas aitiong^us/ 

Among the Uonians, masters had an absolute power over 
their slaves. They might scourge or put them to death at 
pleasure. This right was exercised with so great cruelty, espe- 
cially in the conmpt ages of the re|mblic, that laws were made 
at difl’erenl. times to restrain it. 'J'he lash was the common 
punishment ; but for certain crimes they used to be branded in 
the forehead, and sometimes were forced to carry a jnece of 
wood round their necks wherever they went, which was chilled 
FURCA ; and whoever had been subjected to this punishment was 
ever afterwards called kurcifer.^^ A slave that had been often 
beaten, w'as called mastioja, or vkrbkro.^^ A slave who had 
been branded was called stigmatias, v. 4 cus^^ inscriptus^^ littra- 
tzw/® Slaves also by way of puniRliment were often shut up in 
a work-house, or bridewell,^'' where they were obliged to turn a 
mill for grinding corii/^ Tersons employed to apprehend and 
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bring' back ^ slaves wlio fled from tiieir masters (fuuitivi,)® 
were called FuaiTivAjiii.^ 

When slaves were beaten, they used to be suspended with a 
weig^ht tied to their feet, that they might not move them.* To 
deter slaves from Dlfendiiig, a thong or a lash made of leather 
was commonly hung on the staircase but this was chiefly ap- 
plied to younger slaves.^ 

Slaves when punished capitally were commonly crucified, 
hut this punishment was prohibited under Constantine.’’ If n 
niaster of a family was slain at his own house, and the murder 
not discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable to be put to 
death. Hence wo find no less than 400 in one family punished 
on this account.^” ' 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, and might 
be transferred from one oWner to another, like any other etfeclB. 
Slaves could not appear as witnesses in a court of justice,^ nor 
make a will, nor inherit any thing but gentle masters allowed 
them to make a kiud of will nor could Saves serve as soldiers, 
unless first made free/* except in the time of Hannibal, wdieii, 
after the battle of Caiin», 8000 slaves were armed without being 
freed.”* These were called volonks, because they enlisted vo- 
luntarily ; and afterwards obtained their freedom for their bra 
very.^” 

iblaves had a certain allowance granted them for their suste- 
nance,^^ commonly four or five pecks of grain a month, and 
five denarii, which was called their menstruum.'” They like- 
wise had a daily allowance and what they spared of this, or 
procured by any other moans with their master’s consent, was 
called their peculium. This money, with their master’s per- 
mission, they laid out at interest, or purchased with it a slave 
tor themselves, from whose labours they might make profit. 
t*iich a slave was called servi vicarius,*** and constituted part of 
the pecudunij with which also slaves sometimes purchased their 
freedom. Cicero says, that sober and industrious slaves, at 
lc:]$t such as became slaves from being captives in war, seldom 
remained in servitude above six years.^ At certain times slaves 
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were oblig^ed to make presents to their masters out of their poor 
savings.^ There was sometimes an agreement between the 
master and the slave, that when the slave should pay a certain 
sura, the master should be obliged to give him his liberty.’^ 
Although the state of slaves in point of right was the same, 
yet their condition in families was very diderent, according to 
the pleasure of their masters and their did'erent employments, 
Some were treated with indulgence ; some served in chains, as 
janitors and door-keepers others were confined in work- 
houses below ground.^ 

At certain times slaves were allowed the greatest freedom ; 
as at the feast of Saturn, in the month of December,® when they 
were served at table by tlftir masters,'' and on the Ides of An- 
gus t.^ 

The number of slaves in Rome and through Italy was im- 
mense.^ borne rich individuals are said lo have had several 
thousands.^ Wars were sometimes excited by an insurrection 
of the slaves.^*’ 

There were also public slaves, who were used for various pub- 
lic services/^ and especially to attend on the magistrates. Then 
condition was much more tolerable than that of private slaves. 
They had yearly allowances'^ granted them by the public.^^ 
There were also persons attached to the soil;^^ concerning the 
state of whom writers are not agreed.^® 

blaves anciently bore the praenomeii of their master; thus, 
iVLarcipores, Lucipores, rublipores,^“ Afterwards they got va- 
rious names, either from their country, or from other circum- 
stances ; as, Syrus, Davus, Geta, Pariiieno, &c. in comic writers; 
Tiro, Laurea, Dionysius, &c. in Cicero. But slaves are usually 
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distinguished in the classic.s by their different employments ; os^ 
Medici, Chirurgi, Faeda^ogi, Grammatici, Scribee, Fabri, Coqui, 
&c. 

tilaves were anciently freed by three ways, ccjwm, vindicta^ et 
test ament 0 ,^ 

1. Per CBNSUM, when a slave^ with his master’s knowledge^ 
or by his order, g-ot liis name inserted in the censor’s roll.^ 

y. Per viNDicTAM, when a master, going mth his slave in his 
hand to the praetor or consul, and in the provinces, to the pro- 
consul or propraetor, said, ‘^1 desire that this man be free nr.~ 
cording to the custom of the Romans;’’^ and the praetor, if he 
approved, putCing a rod on the head of the slave, ^ pronounced, 

I say that this man is free after the manner of the Romans.” 
Whereupon the lictor nr the master turning him round in a 
circle, (which was called vKariao,)® and giving him a blow on 
the cheek,'’ let him go,’ signifying that leave was granted him 
to go where he pleased. The rod with which the slave was 
struck, was called vindicta, as some think, from Vindicius or 
Vindex, a slave of the Vitellii, who informed the senate concern- 
ing the conspiracy of the sons of Brutus and others, to restore 
the Tarquins, ana who is said to have been first freed in this 
manner.^ 

3. Per TE 9 TAMENTUM, whcn a master gives his slaves their 
liberty by his will. If this was done in express words, ^ as, for 
exampfe, davus servus meus liber esto, such freedmen were 
called oRCiNi or CharonitcB, because they had no patron but in 
the infernal regions. In allusion to which, those unworthy per- 
sons who got admission into the senate after the death of Caesar, 
were by the vulgar called sbnatores orcini.^'^ But if the testator 
signified his desire by way of request, thus,^^ rood heredbm 
MEUM, UT davum manumittat j the heir^^ retained the rights of 
patronage.^^ 

Liberty procured in any of these methods was called jubta li- 
bbrtas. 

In latter times slaves used to be freed by various other me- 
thods : by letter among friends, if before fiv*e witnesses a 
roaster ordered his slave to be free : or by table, if a master bid 
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.a slave eat at bis table;' for it was thought diSj^raoeful to eat 
W'ilh slaves or mean persons, and benches ^were assi^ed them, 
not couches. Hence t;7zi suhsellii vir^ a person of the lowest 
rank,*^ There were many other methods of freeing slaves, but 
these did not confer complete freedom.* They only dischar^^ed 
them from servitude, but did not entitle them to the privileges 
of citizens ; unless afterwards the vindicta was superadded, in 
presence of a magistrate/ 

Anciently the condition of all freed slaves was the same: 
they obtained the freedom of the city with their liberty, accord- 
ing to the institution of Serviiis Tullius/ They were, however, 
distributed among the four city tribes as being more ignoble.^ 
But afterwards, when many worthless and profligate persons, be- 
ing freed by their masters, thus invaded the rights of citizens, 
various lavis were made to check the license of manumitting 
slaves. No master was allowed to free, by his will, above a 
certain number, in proportion to the number he had ; but not 
above 100, if he had even 20,000, which number, some indi- 
viduals are said to have possessed.^ Hence Seneca speaks of 
vasta spatia terrarum per vimtos colenda ; et familia oellicosis 
nationihus major^ and Pliny, of legions of slaves, so that the 
master needed a person to tell him their narnes.'^ Augustus 
ordained by a law called Mlia Sentia^ that no slave who had 
ever for the sake of a crime been bound, publicly whipt, tor« 
tured, or branded in the face, although freed by his master, 
should obtain the freedom of the city, but should always remain 
in the state of the dedititii, whe^wrre indeed free, but could not 
aspire to the advantages of Homan citizens." The reason of 
this law may be gathered from Diony, iv. 24. 

Afterwards by the law called J^nia Norbana^ because it was 
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passed in iiio consulship of L. Junius Norbanus, A. U. 77., 
thofio freed per epistolam, inter amicos, or by the other less so- 
le^rni methods^ did not obtain the rights of Koinan citizens^ bu*^ 
of the Latins who were transplanted into colonies. Hence they 
were called latini juniani, or simply latini.^ 

Slaves when made free used to shave their head^ in the te m- 
ple of Feronia, and received a cap or hat, as a badge of liberty.** 
They also were presented with a white robe and a ring by their 
master. They then assumed a prasnomen, and prelixed the 
name of their patron to their own. Thus, Marcus Tullius Tiro, 
the freednian of Cicero. In allusion to which, Persius says, 
verterit hunc dominus ; memento turhinis exit mahcuS DnmnJ^ 
Hence, tanquam habeas tria nomina, for tanquam liber sis.^ So 
foreigners, when admitted into the freedom of the city, assumed 
the name of that person by whose favour they obtained it.^ 

Patrons retained various rights over their freedmen. If the 
patron was reduced to poverty, the freedman was bound, in the 
same manner as a son, to support him, according to his abilities. 
And if a patron failed to silpport his freedman when poor, he 
w'as deprived of the rights of patronage. 

If a freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patron suc- 
ceeded to his effects. 

Those freedmen who proved ungrateful to their patrons were 
condemned to the mines and the emperor Claudius, by a law, 
reduced them to their former slavery^ 


1.— RUSTIC slaves. 

Vllllcui, iteward, overiMr, or 
biiliil'. 

wife or do. 

Subvillioui. under Eten^ard, Ate. 

AgricDla, cultivalor or agrioui- 
tural labourer. 

Foil or, digger. 

Sarritor vel Sartor, hoer or 
harrower. 

Occatoi', ditto, ditto, or olod- 
breaker. 

Runentor, waeder. 

Arator, ploughman Dr tiller. 

JugariuB, ditto, or ox'driver. 

Mriaor, reaper. 

MoHior, mUler or grind ar. 

Vbiltor, vlna-dreiier. 

Vliidemlator tbI Vlndemitor, 
▼InUger. 

Ollvitor, dreiier of olive tree#. 

Capnlator, epoon or iadi« man, 
IfornU). V • 


OCCUPATIONS OF SLAVES. 

Futator, pruner. 

Frondator, leat'-atrlpper. 

FcEnIgector vel Foenlieoa, 
mower Dr hay-cutter. 

Servui ah horioram cultura, 
gardener. 

Hortulanui, ditto. 

Olitor, herb-man or kitchen* 
garaener. 

Toiiiariua, hedge and tree ollp- 

V^liiUriui, lawn (or green 
walkJl keeper. 

Saltuarlus, ioreiter, rather 
park-keeper or ranger. 

Salic tariui, keeper of oiler* 
ground!. 

l.rtipariui, woir-killer. 

Fuilnr, herdainan of any da* 
icription. 

Ovilio vel Opillo, abepherd. 

Virvicariua, wether-herd. 

Toiiior ovium, eheep-ahearer. 

Caprariua, goal-herd. 


Feoorl prsfectoi vel Peeorta 
magleter, chief herduman- 
CuEtui armeiiti vel Puhlor ar- 



Bubulcuk vel Bubeequa, ox-drl 
ver or herdsman. 


Pui'culaliir vel Forcaiiuf 
■ wme-herd. 

.S'ubulLUi, herd for young piga- 

OregarluE, biirie-liei'd> 

II.— RU.ST1C, OR URBAN 
SLAVES, 

(Aoeordlng to Circumilanoea j 

Venator, hunter. 

VoEtlgatar, game finder m 
tracker, anuietliiiei ol beein 

Iiidagator, dltiu, or tuU lelier 
inmetlmei of bees. 

Alator, game-driver or chaoer. 

Auceps, fowler. 


1 Plin, Em X. 10b, Ing whirled round (M. 

I Serr. Virg. iKn. vUl. In one tom of a top), 
A64. Llv. xlv.^-l.hrnoe he iiaues forth Maroiu 
ad plleam lervum vo- Dania>— S>it. v. 77. 

earn, for ad llbertatem, 4 Jnv. v. 11211. 

Liv. ibid, g Cic. Fam. xUi. 31, 36. 

I Seppoee hie niaiter 0 ad butamlaa. 

»hirl him round; In T in ■ervinite n rrvoea* 
UiB mirment of lib be- rll, Suet. Cl»d. itl. 


liber tom, qui probntui ed according to th«|. 

fuerlt patrono dela- pocopatiuns, laextrart- 

torea lummislsae, qul ed frum Blair'e valu- 

de atatu I'juB facerent able work on thi 

ei qiisatiouBin, aervum “’State of Slavery 

r troni eiae juiiit. L. aniongit tlie Romani,** 

Dig. de jure Patron. Edln. IBM.— Ed. 

B the following cai^ 

Iwgve of ahivDi dlvld< 
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HOMAN antiquities. 


RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 

AND OF THE DIFFERENT INHABITANTS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

W HiLE Rome Avas but small and thinly inhabited, whoever fixed 
tlieir abode in the city or Roman territory, obtained the rights 
of citizens. 


PUcator tbI PiHcaLul rrasposi. 

tUN, llilLerinaii, oIiIpI' dltlo. 
Aftltutur, driver, ol various du- 
snr||itionN. 

KpiataleH, Buperlnteiidnnt. 
Ergaslului val Ergastulurius, 
work-houin mnstrr. 

Exactor opiTuni, taskmoslfr. 
Moilitnr, ditti^ 

Lorurius, snourger, 

ServuB fiirnacariiifl, furnaco, 
oven, ur kiln man. 

Gallinarlus, hen or poultry 
keopor. 

Avlariuti, avinry keeper. 
Curator vul Pastor anseniin, tur* 
durum, die. keeper or feeder 
nf ceesB, thrushes, die. 
AUlliarius vrl Farior, biid fat- 
tener or cranimer^ 
Mansuetariui val Dumitor, tairi- 
er or breaker of wild animals. 
UrsarluH, beorward. 

Aiinanus, asi keeper or driver. 
Mullo, muleteer. 

CenruoRriui, •wsin-drSver, 
Boatemariui, driver iif bestrr- 
na, (h sort of onr.) 

Ciiiarius, ditto of cUiutn, |a 
«ort of gj^O 

Junctor, yiiker or groom. 
Equisio vel Equitiua, Equomiii 
miglstor ve] custoi, Agasn 
vel Strntor, horse keeper or 
groom, 

Servus a cura cauis, dog Or ken- 
nrl koeper. 

Anunrius, water mnnager. 
Minister lontanus, fountain men. 
Servus oul ourabat iterquilinia 
et IntrlniiB, scavenger ur ma- 
nure collector. 

Ill.-UBBAN slaves. 
l»tlOUHEHULD HLAVEGL 

Goquui, cook. 

Arohlraagirus, chief ditto. 
PulmentarluB, poitoge-maker. 
SalmriitaiiuH, pickier, 
pi&rius, poBtry cook, 

Dulolarius, confectioner. 
LeotarluB, milk-dresser or dsi- 
rymnn. 

Pemurlua, fVuU-dreaier. 
Placentoriui, cake-bsker. 

Plitor vel Pinior, baker. 
PulcOcUrla, fdniile ditto. 
Fuosrtiu, Are boy. 

Fecarli) Are girL 
Cellarlue, peo try-keeper. 
Pmiuiiarlul, itore-keeper. 
Pnnuleria, femtJe ditto, 

Condui, store-keeper or butler. 
Phimui, butler or BSrver of 
pantry and celler. 

Procurator, caterer. 


Mense: preposltue, table stew- 
ard. 

Obsouator, nrderPT othlll offnrp. 

Servus tricllniuriti vel Sorviis 
IridlniariuH, banquetlng-rooui 
Kinves. 

Tricliniarchn vnl Arohitricli- 
liius, chief of diiro, 

Lrctisteniintur, cnuch-sprnadcr. 

Mease dotoieor, table wincr. 

Structnr, arranger of dSsnes or 
ornauieiitai confectlonor. 

Calotor vel invitator, invilar. 

Vacatur, ditto, or euiaiuoner, or 
aiinounccr. 

Infertnr, eerver. 

UuatatorvRlPnBguatator, taster. 

SciHsor, vel Carptor, vel Chclro- 
iioiiiontar, carver- 

Dirlbitor, distributor. 

Minlstrator, server or waiter. 

Minister, ditto, lor servaot ge- 
nerally.) 

Pocillator, cup-bearer. 

iS'erva ad cya<noH, feinoln ditto. 

DUetarius vel Zaotarius, atten- 
dant at meals. 

CustoB, watchmen. 

(Jfitiariui vel Janitor, porter nr 
rloor-keBiier. 

Ostlaria vel Janitrix, fetnalD do. 

Volarlus, curtain or huiiging- 
kceper. 

Atriensis vel AtrariiiB, bnll- 
keeper, or hall slave generally. 

.£diluuB, bDUBe-ctBaiiar. 

Scopuiius, sweeper. 

Meuiastlnus, ditto, or drudge 
generally. 

Supellecticarius vel Servus a 
eupeJlcctili, furniture-keeper. 

CorlnihiiiriuB vel Servus u Cu- 
riuthis, keeper uf brasen va- 
ses, tkc, 

Argento pncpoiltuSj silver-plate 
keeper. 

Auro prmposituB, gold - plate 
keeper. 

S..FEHI9DNA1. ATTENDANTS. 


Cobioalirlui, bedobamber slave, 
valet de oUambre 
Silentiarias, elienoe-keeper or 
husher. 

Serv. ad sornnam, sleep-watcher 

S uietU minUter, ditto, 
alneator, bath-keepar or man. 
agar. 

Fomacator, l>qlb.runiBce heater. 
Ungnentiriiu^ ointmeDt-moker 
nr keeper. 

Unotor, aouinter. 

Unctrix, female ditto. 

Allpilua vel Allpllarlus, hair 
BxtraiMr. 

Tumor, barber. 


Tuiifttrlx, fcmnle ditto. 

Ornatiir, adunier nr liair-dressur. 
Omatrix, Ibmalo ditto. 

Driijitrix a tiitub, female hair- 
ilreiiser In the tutulus fasliiun. 
Ornatrix auriuulm vrl ub auri- 
cula, ear-ring wnmun. 
ClnefflrluB, hair-curlor. 

Uluiflo, ditto, Dr puwilemr, 
Cuemetn, toilet alnvo, either 
male or fumalo- 
Voslitnr, drcKHer- 
Sorviis a vestc vel Veitiarius, 
wardrohskenner. 

Vesllrjrla, female ditto. 
Vestitillca, lenidlB dreiis-falilpr. 
VestisplcuB, dress Inspector or 
keeper. 

Vcstisploo, female ditto. 
Capoarius, press or dies t keeper, 
Fuer a matella, pot de chainbre 
bpy. 

Aorvui qul nunciabat horus, 
hour.callor. 

Monitor, remembrancer. 

Fartor, ditto, or prompter. 
Nomenolntur, nainer. 

Asseclo, follower or attendant- 
Clrcuinpei vol Fndisaiquiis, 
Fuer a pedibus vel ad pedes, 
fooUboy ur attendant. 
PedisBOqua, female attendant. 
Antfiumbuli), barblngor or run* 
ning footninii, 

AntBainbulutrlx,romale harbinger 
AucerHitur, announcer uf bis 
muster. 

Adversltor, attondant abroad. 
Machmrophorus, uwoid-beoror 
or chasseur. 

Lanipadophorui, lamp or lan- 
tern-bearer. 

Tsdiger, torch bearer. 
Lecticarius, litter-boarpr. 
Catbedrarliis vel Catbedrsli- 
cluB, cathedra or chair-beamr. 
Forlitnr sella vel Gestator, 
chairman or ledan-beorcr. 
Cursor, runner. 

Viator, ditto, or mesBcnger. 
Tabelllo vel TabelLorius, letter- 
carrier. - . 

Salutiger vel ScMkerulue, 
messago or eoia|Blments- 
bearer- 

Servus qul muscas fugaret, €y- 
flapper. 

FUbellll'er, fse-bearer. 
Flabellifera, female ditto. 
Umbrelllfer, umbrella or para- 
sol-bearer. 

Umbretlifera, female ditto. 
Sandaliger vel Sandollgeralul 
saudal-bearer. 

Sandallgvrtila vet AncilU a ta» 
dalio, female ditto. 

Analecta, pirker up. 
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To increase the number of citizens, Komulus opene«l an 
iisylum or sanctuary for fugitive slaves, ia^olvent debtors, and 
malefactors, whither great numbers flocked from the neighbour- 
ing states, because no one could be taken from thence to pun- 
ishment. Even vanquished enemies were transplanted to Rome, 
and became citizens. In this manner the freedom of the city 
was granted by Romulus to the Coeninenses, Canierini, Antein- 


3. -UPPER SERVANTS. 

Ar.tnr, raunBjBr dt “homniB d'* 
aftairea ” ffenarally, 

Adjutor, aMilstsint ti) ucLor. 
ColunielLa vel Major domui, 
houie-areward. 

Tobuluriua vel Culcalutgr rsl 
NumerNrluH, Bocounlant. 
RRtloclnBtori ditto, or rather an* 
ditor. 

DiipeniHtnr vel Froro|ator vel 
Arcarlus, hepper ol' household 
purse Biia stores. 

TsNierarluK, score or tally rnaa- 
tsr, or token or check taker. 
Procurator, purveyor ur super- 
lutendant. 

h'Brvui valetudlnBrlua vel ah ss- 
grU, Uoapltul atteudant. 

4.-NURSBRY SLAVES. AND 
ATTENDANTS OF YOU'IU. 

Nutrltor vel Nutrlsiai, male, 
iiurae. 

Nutria, nurse, 

Bajulni vel OariiluB, bearer or 
carrier. 

Gerula, female ditto or nursBry- 
niaid. 

Cunariua, rocker nr cradle boy. 
Cunaria, female rocker or crA- 
die girl. 

Educator, nursery tutor, 
Prnceptor vel Maglstpr, teiuhtr. 
Pmdagogui, ditto originally at- 
tendant on young perioni 
going to ichool. 

Capaariui, satchel carrier, 

B.^BLAVES OF LUXURY. 

A— ATT^CMIS TO UOUIBHOtP. 

Literary Slaves. 

Servui a blbUothecii vel a bILII. 

niliBon, librarian. 

Lector, reader. 

Leotiia, female ditto. 
Anagnoitos, raider or man of 
learning In varioai branches. 
RaoUator, nader aloud or ret.'ltBr 
Homerlsta, reciter of Homer'i 
worki, 

AretNlogu vel Febnlator, story 
teller. 

Aotnarine, journal-keeper. 
Amanaenels vel Servui e menu, 
BRoretary, clerk, or ananueu* 
tin. 

Meniteri and Bnffooni. 
Morin, fool or idiot. 

Katnni, idiot. 

Fatua, femile ditto. 

Nar.iu vel Piunklio, dwarfs 


N ana, female ditto. 
Heimaphniditua, hermaphiodite 
Phagui vel Piilyphagus, glutton. 
Spado vel Eunuchua, ennuch. 
Scurra, buftiion. 

Ludlo, ditto, mniker or mummrr. 
Uelicla vcl Dollcla, darlihg, 
smart' prattling boy. 

Arlisana. 

LanipandU, female woo] weigh- 
er. . 

Lanla, female wool dresser. 
LaniAoa, female do. or spinner. 
Quas ill aria, female spinner. 
Textur, weaver. 

Textriz, remnle ditto. 

Linleo, linen weaver or bleacher 
Fullo, fuller. 

Fhrygio', embroiderer, 

Sutor, shoemaker or inwer ge- 
nerally. 

Cerdo, cobbler. 

Vestlfloua, dresamaker. 
VestlAca, female ditto. 

Sartor, tailor. 

Sartrlz, female ditto. 

Saroliiator, mender or patoher, 
Saioinatrix, female dlttOi 
Ferrarius, Bmlth, 

Tienarius, carpenter. 

Faber oarpeoUrlus, cartwrighk 
Dollarlui vel Servoa doliarli, 
cooper, 

Uerulus, porter or carrier. 
Aquariue vel Aquariolus vel 
Eoccario, water carrier. 
Follinotor, anointer of the dead. 
Succolatorvel Vespillovel Leo- 
t'icarius, bearer of the bier. 
Ustor, burner of the dead. 

n.— rniHiuwm.T mrATTAOnan 
TO ■ousaaoLD, 
Sclentiflc Slavee and Artists. 
Medlcus, phyelelan or niedioal 
msn generally. 

Medica. femsie physician or me- 
dical attendant. 


Obstetilx vel Opstetrix, midwlfs. 
Clinlous, physician or clinical 
surgeon. 



and friction. 

AllptM vel AUpta, rubber with 
ointmeur« 

Trectator, sbampooer. 7 
TractatrU, remsle ditto. 
Magical puer, naglolaa or di- 
viner. 

Grammatiene, granmartan. 
Idttersftiia v«l Litterator, ditto. 
Andquarlua, antiquary. 
Notarial, short-hand writer. 

D 


Notarli, female ditto. 

Scrlptur vel Scriba, writer, cli‘rK, 
nr penman. 

Llbrirlus, book writer or truii- 
■criber. 

Llbrarin, female ditto. 
Glutinator, gluer or paster oJ 
papyrus. Sec. 

Pumicator, pullihsrwltb puinlra 
stone. 

Milleator, hammerer or beater. 
Drnalor, ornunienler. 
Mlnioulator vel Illuminator, lllu- 
Tnluutor. 

Fictor, painter. 

Cmlator, engraver nr emboiier. 
ArgentariuN, Nllverimith. 
Vasentaxlns, vnanel maker. 
Fnber a Corlnthli, worker in 
brass. 

Figulua, potter or tile burnu 
Arohlteetus, archllect* 

Structor, builder. 

Hlitrko, player, 

Comoedui, ditto, or comedian. 
Mlmue, mime. 

Mima, female ditto. 

Pantomlnma, pantomime. 
Pantomlma, female dlttu. 
Sympbonlioos. linger. 

Aoroams, ditto 
Choraulei, diitn. 

Cltharndua vel Fidioen, harper 
or linger to the harp. 
Citharmda vel FIdlolna, l.'itha- 
rlitrla vel Pealtria, female do, 
Tibioen, piper. 

TiblcBnn, female ditto. 
Fiitolator, flute pliyer. 
Hydraules vel Urganarius, wo- 
ter-orjgan player or director. 
Sambuclna vel Saiubucistrla, fe- 
male (Julolnier ur laclibut 
pliyer. 

Tympanlitrla, female drummer 
or tambourine player. 
Crotallstrli vel Copa, fenialB 
cymbal player and dancer, 
Soltator, danoer, 
baiutrlx, female ditto, 
Kunambnlne vel Funlrepni vnl 
SohanDbatei, rope-dancer. 
Palaitrita, wreetlor. 

Dladiatnr, gladiator. 

Arenarine, ditto. 

Auriga, cbarlnteer in the circus. 
Hhedarini, ditto. 

e. -MILITARY attendants. 


Arniiger, snaour-beBier. 
Galearlus, helmRl-dlUo. 
Clarator, club- ditto, 

Ualo, Buldiar'i boy, or drudge 
Caculo, ditto. 
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nates, Grustumini, atid at last also to the Sabines. This example 
Mras imitated by his successors, H^ho transplanted the Albans and 
other vanquished tribes to Rome.^ Likewise after the expulsion 
of the kings, the freedom of the city was given to a great many, 
especially after the taking and burning of the city by the Gauls ; 
at which time^ that it mi^t be rebuilt with more splendour, new 
citraens were assumed from the Veientes, Capenates, opd 
Falisci.* 

Besides those who had settled in the Roman territory, and 
who were divided into city and country tribes, the freedom of 
the city was granted to several foreign towns, which were called 
MUNiciPiA, and the inhabitants municifes, because they might en- 
joy offices at Rome.^ When any of these fixed their abode at 
Rome, they became gives inoenui.^ Hence it happened that 
the same person might enjoy the highest honours both at Rome 
and in his own free town. Thus IVlilo, while he stood candidate 
for the consulship at Rome, was dictator in his own native city 
Lanuvium, The free town in which one was born was called 
patria germana, natures vel locL Rome, (ywez exceptm m/,) pa- 
tria communis, civitatis vel juris? 

But when the Roman empire was more widely extended, and 
the dignity of a Roman citizen of course began to be more 
valued, the freedom of the city^^ was more sparingly conferred, 
and in different degrees, according to the different merits of the 
allies towards the republic. To some the right of voting ^ was 
given, and to others not. The people of Caere were the first who 
obtained the freedom of the city without the right of voting, for 
having received the sacred things of the Roman people, the 
vestal virgins and priests, when they fled from the Gauk.^ The 
freedom of the city was soon after given in this manner to the 
people of Capua, Fundi, Formias, CumeB, and Sinueisa, to the 
inhabitants of A'Cerra,^ and of Anagnia, &c. 

The inhabitants of Lanuvium, Arjcia, Nomentum, Pedum, 
and Privernum,^*’ received the freedom of the city with the rlglit 
of voting,'^ But several cities of the "Heriiici preferred their 
oivn lawB,^^ In process of time, this right w'as granted to all 
the allies of the Latin name ; and after the Social or Italian 
war, it was communicated to all the Italians south of the river 
Rubicon on the upper sea, and of the city Luca on the lower 
sea. Afterwards the same right was mnted to Cisalpine Gaul, 
which hence began to be caBed GrAllia Togata. Augustus was 
very paring in conferring the freedom of the city ; but the suc- 
emperors were more liberal, and at aifTerent times 
to different cities and nations. At lost Caracalla 

UlSO. Ut. 

I llv. vL 4. 


8 mnnU v, omiMri 5 Ck. L«g;. li. 8. 
pare potarMU 6 Ju olrltetii. 

4 Cilc, BraL 79. Lea. 7 jui inAVftg^l' 

& S. Cic. MU. 87. 8 A . GeU. stL 13. 


9 Llr. Till. 14. 17 

in PrlTfiniatn. 

11 Ut.tHI. 11.21, 
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granted the freedom of Roman citizens to nil the inhabitants of 
the Roman world. 

Those who did not enjoy the right of citizens were anciently 
called HosTEs, and afterwards fkheqrini.^ After Rome had 
extended her empire, tirst over Latium, then oyer Italy, and 
lastly over great part of the world, the rights which the subjects 
of that empire enjoyed came to be divided into four kinds ; 
which may he called jiw Quiritium, jus Latii, jus Itaiicum, jus 
prommciarum vel provinciale. 

Jus QuiaiTiuM comprehended all the rights of Roman citizens, 
which were diiferent at different times. The rights of Roman 
citizens were either private or public : the former were properly 
lulled jus Quiritium^ and the latter jus civitatis^^ os with us there 
is a distinction between denization and naturalization. 

1. PRIVATE RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

The private rights of Roman citizens were, 1. Jus lihertatis^ the 
right of liberty ; 2. Jus gjsntilitaiis et familitSy the right of fa- 
mily ; 3. Jus connubii, the right of marriage; 4. Jus patrium, 
the right of a father ; 5. Jus dominii legitimi, the right of legal 
property ; 6. Jus testamenti et fiareditatiSf the right of making 
a will, and of succeeding to an inheritance; 7. Jus tutelm^ the 
right of tutelage or wardship. 

1. THE EIGHT OF LIBBETY. 

This comprehended libeett, not only from the power of 
masters,^ but also from the dominion of tyrants, the severity of 
magistrates, the cruelty of creditors, and the insolence of more 
powerful citizens. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, a law was made by Brutus 
that no one should be king at Home, and that whoever should 
form a design of making himself king, might be slain with im- 
punity. At the same time the people were bound by an oath, 
that they would never suffer a king to be created. 

Roman citizens were secured against the tyrannical treatment 
of magistrates, first, by the right of appealing from them to the 
people, and that the pei’son who appealed should in no manner 
De punished, till the people determined the matter ; but chiefly, 
by the assistance of tneir tribunes. 

None but the whole Roman people in the Comitia Centuriata, 
could pass sentence on the life of a Homan citizen. No magis- 
trate was allowed to punish him by stripes or capitally. The 
single eiipression, *‘i am a homan citizen,” checked their sever- 
est decrees.* 

I Cir. or. i. 12. 3 dnmlnonun. dMtur, qni QuIrHIua Cin. r«ni’ z. SL li«. 

a ribi. Ep. X. 4. B. 22, 4 Clb Verr. t. M. 5T. ttdim eUmini lmplo< xxU. B. ActiBUbBA. 

Cifl. KiiiL i'u 13. be, henuB, gulriUrs rat. Varr. LsU v, 7. 
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By the laws of the twelve tables it was ordaii^ed, that insol- 
vent debtors should be given up ^ to their creditors to be bound 
in fetters and cords, ^ whence they were called nbxi, ob^ati, et 
ADorcTi, And although they did not entirely lose the rights of 
freemen, yet they were in actual slavery, and often treated more 
harshly than even slaves themselves,^ 

If any one was indebted to several persons, and could not 
find a cautioner^ within sixty days, his body'^ literally, accord- 
ing to some, but more probably, according to others, his effects, 
might be cut into pieces, and divided among his rjreditors.^ 
Thus %ectio is put for the purchase of the whole booty of any 
place, or of the whole effects of a proscribed or condemned per- 
son,^ or for the booty or goods themselves,^ and sectores for the 
purchasers,^ because they made profit by selling them in parts.**' 

To check the cruelty of usurers a law was made, A. U. 4^9, 
whereby it was provided, that no debtors should be kept in irons 
or in bonds ; that the goods of the debtor, not his person, should 
be given up to his creditors.** 

But the people, not satisfied with this, as it did not free them 
from prison, often afterwards demanded an entire abolition of 
debts, which they used to call new tables. But this was never 
granted them. At one time, indeed, by a law passed by Vale- 
rius Flaccus, silver was paid with brass, os it is expressed 
that is, the fourth part of the debt only was paid,*** an as for a 
sestertius, and a sestertius for a dmarius ; or 25 for 100, and 
250 for 1000. Julius Csesar, after his victory in the civil war, 
enacted something of the same kind.*^ 

2. THE BIOHT OF FAMILY. 

Each gens and each family had certain sa^ed rites peculiar 
to itself, which went by inheritance in the jsy ne manner as 
effects.*^ When heirs by the father’s side of tW^ame family*** 
failed, those of the same gens **" succeeded, in preference to re- 
lations by the mother*s side”^ of the same family.*^ No one could 
pass from a patrician family to a plebeian, or from a plebeian 
to a patrician, unless by that form of adoption, whiim could 
only be made at the Comitia Guriata.^ Thus Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, was adopted by a plelmn, that he might be 
created a tribune of the commons.^ ^ 

3. THE HIOHT OF MABHIAQB. 

No Roman citizen was permitted to marry a slave, a barba- 
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rian, or a foreigner, unless by the permission ot the people.' 
By the laws of the Decemviri, intermarriages between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians 'wei*e prohibited. But this restriction 
was soon abolished.^^ Afterwards, however, when a patrician 
lady married a plebeian, she was said patrihus ember e, and was 
excluded from the sacred rites of patrician ladies.** When any 
woman married out of her clan, it was called gentis enuptio ; 
which likewise seems anciently to have been forbidden.^ 'J1ie 
(lifi'erent kinds of inarriage, /fee. will be treated of afterw ards, 

4. THE RIUHT OF A FATHER. 

A FATHER, an^ong the Homans, had the power of life and 
death over his children. He could not only expose them when 
infants, which cruel custom prevailed at Rome for many ages, 
as among other nations,** ant^ a new-born infant was not held 
legitimate, unless the father, or in his absence some person for 
him, lifted it from the ground,** and placed it on his bosom; 
hence tollere to e^cate; non tollere^ to expose. But 

even when his children %ere grown up, he might imprison, 
scourge, send them bound to work in the country, and also put 
them to death by any punishiiient he pleased, if they deserved 
it.^ Hence a father is called a domestic judge, or magistrate, 
by Seneca; and a censor of his son, by Suetonius.^ Romulus, 
however, at first permitted this right only in certain cases.** 

A son could acquire no property but with his father’s con- 
sent ; and what he did thus acquire was called his pbculium, as 
of a slave.'** If he acquired it in war, it was called fbculiuri 

CABTHENSB. 

The condition of a son was in some respects harder than that 
of a slave. A slave, when sold onco, became free ; but a son 
not, unless sold three times. Tlie power of the father was sus- 
pended, when the son was promoted to any public office, but 
nut extinguished," for it continued not only during the life of 
the children, but likewise extended to grandchildren and great 
grandchildren. Mone of them became their own masters till 
ilie death of their father and grandfather. A daughter by mar- 
riage passed from the power of her father under tliat of her 
husband. 


EMANCIPATION AND ADOPTION.. 

When a father wished to free his son from his authority,'* it 
behoved him to bring him before the preetor, or some magis- 
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irate, ^ and there sell him three times, fer ^ et libham, as it 
was termed, to some friend, who was called pater fiduciariub, 
because he was bound after the third sale to sell him back^ to 
the natural father. There were besides present, a libripens, 
who held a brazen balance ; five witnesses, tloman citizens, past 
the a^B of puberty ; and an antestatm, who is supposed to be 
so named, because he summoned the witnesses by touching the 
tip of their ears.^ In the presence of these, the natural father 
^are over * his son to the purchaser, adding these words, man- 
cupo TIBI HUNC FiLiuM, Qui MEUs EST. Then the purchaser, hold- 
ing a brazen coin,'' said, hung eqo hominem ex jure quiritium 

MEUM ESSE AIO, ISQUB MIHI EMPTUfr EST HOG JERB, ilENEAQUE LIBRA 

and haying struck the balance with the coin, gave it to the na- 
tural father by way of price. Then he manumitted the son in 
the usual form. But os by the pi^ficiples of the Homan law, a 
son, after being manumitted once and again^ fell back into the 
power of his father, this imaginary sale was thrice to be repeat- 
ed, either on the same day, and before the same witnesses, or 
on different days, and before differd||t witnesses ; and then the 
purchaser, instead of manumitting him, which would have con- 
ferred a jua patTonatus on himself, sold him back to the natural 
father, who immediately manumitted him by the same formali- 
ties as a slave.^ Thus the son became his own master.^ 

The custom of selling per ms vel assem et librcm, took its rise 
from this, that the' ancient Romans, when they had no coined 
money,^ and afterwords when they used asses of a pound weight, 
weighed their money, and did not count it. 

In emancipating a daughter, or grand-children, the san^ for- 
malities w'erc used, but only once they were not thrice re- 
peated as in emancipating a son. But these formalities, like 
others of the same kind, in process of time came to be thought 
troublesome. Athanasius, therefore, and Justinian, invented 
new modes of emancipation. Athanasius appointed, that it 
should be sufficient if a father showed to a judge the rescript 
of the emperor for emancipating his son ; and Justinian, that a 
father should go to any magistrate competent, and before him, 
with the consent of his son, signify that he freed his son from 
his power, by saying, hung sui juris esse fatior, mbaqub manu 

MITTO. 

When a man had no children of his own, lest his sacred rites 
and names should be lost, he might asstime others as his chil- 
dren by adoption. 

If the person adopted w'os his own master,^ it was called ar- 
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ROGATio, because it was made at the Comitia Curiata, by pro- 
posing a bill to the people.^ 

If he was the son of another, it was properly called adoftio, 
and was performed before the prsetor or president of a province, 
or any other magistrate,^ The same formalities were used as 
in emancipation. It might be done in any place.^ The adop- 
ted passeu into the family, the name, and sacred rites of the 
adopter, and also succeeded to his fortune. Cicero makes no 
distinction between these two forms of adoption, but calls both 
by the general name of adoptio, 

5. the right of frofertt. 

Things, with respect to property among the Romans, were 
variously divided. Some things were said to be of divine right, 
others of human right: the.^mer were called sacred os altars, 
temples, or any thing publiay consecrated to the gods by the 
authority of the pontids; or religious;^ as sepulchres, &c. ; or 
inviolable as the w^nlls and gates of a city.^ 

These things were subjlit^ to the law of the pontiffs, and the 
property of them could npt be transferred. Temples were ren- 
dered sacred by inauguration, or dedication, that is, by being 
consecrated by the augurs.^ Whatever was legally consecraten, 
was ever after inapplicable to profane uses.*^ Temples were 
supposed to belong to the gods, and could not be the property 
of a private person. Things ceased to be sacred by being un- 
hallowed.^'* 

Any place became religious by interring a dead body in it.^^ 
Sepulchres were held religious because they were dedicated to 
the infernal gods.^^ No sepulchre could built or repaired 
without the permission of the pontiffs ; nor could the property 
of sepulchres be transferred, but only the right of burying in 
them.^ The walls of cities were also dedicated by certain 
solemn ceremonies, and therefore they were held inviolable,** 
and could not be raised or repaired without the authority of the 
pontiffs. 

Things of human right were called profane ; ** and were 
either public and common, as, the air, running water, the sea, 
and its shores, &c. ;*** or private, which might be the property 
of individuals. 

‘ Some make a distinction between things common and public, 
but most writers do not. The things of which a whole society 
or corporation had the property, and each individual the use. 
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were nailed res urivbrbitatis, or more properly^ res fublicV 
as theatres, baths, highways, &c. And those things were unlleil 
RES COMMUNES, which either could be the property of no one, ns 
the air, light, &c.,^ or w'hich were the joint property of more 
than one, as a common wall, n oxtmmon held, &c. commune, 'a 
subst. is put for the commonwealth.^ Hence, in commune consu- 
lerCf proclesse, conferred metutre^ &c. for the public good. 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, w^ere called res 
NULLius ; as parts of the world not yet discovered, animals not 
claimed, &c. To this class was refen'ed hmreditas jacens^ or nii 
estate in the interval of time betwixt the demise of the last oc- 
cupier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were either movable or immovable. The movable 
things of a farm were called huta c.^jsa,^ as sand, coals, stones, 
&c. which were commonly excepted/ or retained by the seller.^ 

Things were also divided into corporeal, i. e. which might 
be touched ; and incorporeal, as rights, servitudes, &c. The 
former Cicero colled res qu(B sunt ; the latter, res qutB intelli- 
gunturJ But others, perhaps more properly, call the former, 
RES, things ; and the latter, jura, rights.^ 

The division of things Horace briefly expresses thus : 

Fuit hire sapient ! a quojidam, 

Fublica privatis seceriiere, sacra profanis.” Art, Poet. 396. 

Private things among the Romans, were either res mancifi, 

or NEC MANCIPI. 

Res MANCIPI were those things which might be sold and alien- 
ated, or the property of them transferred from one person to 
another, by a certain rite used among Roman citizens only ; so 
that the purchaser might take them as it were with his hand;^^ 
whence he was called mancefs, and the things res mancipi, vel 
ynancupi^ contracted fur mancipii. And it behoved the seller 
to be answerable for them to the purchaser, to secure the pos- 
session.** 

Nbc mancipi res, were those things which could not be thus 
transferred ; whence also the risk of the thing lay bn the pur- 
chaser.*^ ni^uB, mancipium and usus^ are distinguished: vita- 
qm mancipio nuUi datur, in property or perpetuity, omnihus 
usu}^ So mancipium mdfructus. 

The res mancipi, were, — 1. Farms, either in town or country 
within Italy ;*^ or in the provinces, if apy city or place had ob^ 
tnined the jus Italicum. Other farms in the provinces wei*e 
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^leA possessioneSf not preedia; and because proprietors gfave 
in an account of their families and fortunes to the censors^ they 
were culled prmdia cenmi censendo} — 2. Slaves, — 3. Quadru- 
peds, trained to work with back or neck as horses, oxen, 
asses, mules ; but not wild beasts, although tamed ; as elephants, 
camels. — 4. Pearls.^ — 5. The rights of country farms, called 
servitudes.* 

The servitudes of farms in the country were, — 1. The right 
of going on foot through the farm of another;^ — 2, Of driving 
a beast or waggon not loaded 3. Of driving loaded wag- 
gons;’ — 4. Of carrying water;® either by canals or leaden 
pipes.® The breadth of a via^ when straight, was eight feet ; 
at a turn,^® sixteen feet; the breadth of an actus four wet ; but 
the breadth of an iter is uncertain. 

To these servitudes may be added, the drawing of water 
the driving of cattle to water the right of feeding ; of mak- 
ing lime and of digging sand. 

riiose farms which were not liable to any servitude, were 
called pn^iA libera,^* those which were,'® pr^ia berva.^“ 

Buildings in the city were called prjedia urbana, and were 
reckoned res manciple only by accession for all buildings 
and lands were called funoi ; but usually buildings in the city 
were called cedes, in the country, villiB, A place in the city 
without buildings, was called area, in the country, aqer. A 
field with buildings ivas properly called fundus. 

The servitudes of the presdia urbana^ were, — 1. Servitus 
ONfiRis FBRENDi, when one was bound to support the house of 
another by his pillar or wall; — 2, Servitus tiqni immittenoi, 
when one was bound to allow a neighbour to drive a beam, a 
stone, or iron into his wall ; for tignum among lawyers signified 
all kind of materials for building. 

Anciently, for fear of fire, it was ordered that there should be 
an interstice left between bouses of at least two feet and a half, 
which was called ambitus, “ or anqiportub vel ~um, and this was 
usually a thoroughfare, but sometimes not.^® For when Rome 
came to be crowded with houses, these interstices were only left 
between some houses. Nero, after the dreadful fire which hap- 
pened in bis time, restored the ancient mode of building houses 
distinct from one another.^ 

Houses which were not joined by common walls with the 
neighbouring houses, were called insul£.^^ Sometimes domus 
KuSinsuliB are distinguished, Suet. ^er. 16. 30. where domus is 
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supposed to signify the houses of the greats and inmltB those of 
the poorer citizens. But anciently this was not the case, rather 
tlie contrary; as, insula Clodii^ Lvculli^ &c.^ Under the em- 
perors, any lodgings,^ or houses to be let,^ were called in8ul<s^ 
and the inhabitants of them, inquilin% or insularii ; which last 
name is also applied to those who were appointed to guard the 
^enii of each insula, The proprietors of the insults were called 
DOMINI insularum/ vel PRiEDiORUM,® and their agents procuTUr 
tores insularum. For want of room in the city they were com- 
monly raised to a great height by stories,*^ which were occupied 
by different families, and at a great rent.'’^ The upmost stories 
or garrets were called cosnacula. He who rented ^ an insula, or 
any part of it, was called inquilinus. Hence Catiline con- 
temptuously calls Cicero inquilinus civis urhxs Romts^ 

There was also, — 3. Servitus stillicidii et fluminis, whereby 
one was obliged to let the water which fell from his house, into 
the garden or area of his neighbour: or to receive the water 
which fell from his neighbour’s house into his area. — 4. ServU 
tu8 CLOAOE, the right of conveying a private common sewer 
through the property of a neighbour into the cloaca maxima 
built by Tarquin. — 5. Servitus non altiub tollendi, whereby 
one W'as bound not to raise his house above a certain height ; 
so as not to obstruct the prospect and lights of his neighbour. 
The height of houses was limited by law, under Augustus, to 70 
feet.^° There was also a servitude, that one should not make 
new windows in his wall.^^ These servitudes of city properties, 
some annex to res rnancipi, and some to res nec mancipi, 

MODES OF ACQUIRINQ FHOFERTT, 

The transferring of the property of the res mancipi, was 
made by a certain act, called mancipatio, or mancifium,^^ in 
which the same formalities were observed as in emancipating a 
son, only that it was done but once. This Cicero calls traditio 
alteri nexu,^* thus dare mancipio, i. e. ex forma vel kqe mancipii, 
to convey the property of a thing in that manner ; accipere, to 
receive it.^^ Jurat, — se fore mancipii tempus in omne tui, de- 
voted to you.^^ Sui mancipii esse, to be one’s own roaster, to 
be subject to the dominion of no one.^'^ So mancipare agrum 
alicui, to sell an estate to any one,^^ emancipare f undos, to divest 
one’s self of the property, and convey it to another,'^' 

Cicero commonly uses mancipium and nexum or ~us, as of the 
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same import but sometimes he distinguishes thpin ; os de 
Harusp. 7, >vhere mmzvpium implies complete property, and 
nciMS only the right of obligation, as when one receives any 
thing by way of a pledge. Thus a creditor had liis insolvent 
debtor ywre nexi^ but not^wre mancipii, as he possessed bis slave. 

There were various other modes of acquiring legal property; 
ns, 1. JURE CRssio, or cessio in jure,® when a person gave up his 
effects to any one before the praetor or president of a province, 
who adjudged them to the person who claimed them which 
chiefly took place in tlie case of debtors, who, when they were 
insolvent, gave up their goods ^ to their creditors. 

52, UsuCAPTio vel osucapio,® and also usus auctoritas, when 
one obtained the property of a thing, by possessing it for a cer- 
tain time without interruption, according to the law of the 
twelve tables ; for two years, if it was a farm or immovable, 
and for one year, if the thing was movable.^ But this took 
place only among citizens.^ Hence Cicero says, mortales 
a diis usitcapere posmint. If there was any interruption in the 
possession, it was called usurpatio, which, in country farms, 
seems to have been made by breadcing off’ the shoot of a tree.^ 
But afterwards a longer time was necessary to constitute pre- 
scription, especially in the provinces, namely, ten years among 
those who were present, and twenty years amon||f those who 
were absent. Sometimes n length of time was required beyond 
remembrance. This new method of acquiring property by pos- 
session, was called lonoa fossbssione cafid, or LONSiG pobbbs- 

BIONIS PRiEROQATIVA, VOl PR^SCRIPTIO. 

d. Emftio sub corona, i. e. purchasing captives in war, who 
were sold with chaplets on their heads. See p. S8. 

4, Auctio, whereby things were exposed to public sale, ° when 
a spear being set up, and a public efier calling out the price,^'' 
the magistrate who was present adjudged them to the highest 
bidder.^® The person who bade, held up bis finger.^® The cus- 
tom of setting up a spear at an auction seems to have been de- 
rived from this, that at first only those things which were taken 
ill war were sold in that manner. Hence &uta is put for a pub- 
lic sale, and 9ub hasta venire^ to be publicly sold. The day, 
sometimes the hour, and the terms of the auction, used to be 
advertised, either by a common crier. or in writing,^^ Henre 
tabula is put for the auction itself tabulam proscribere^ for 
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auctitmem cmstitwre ; proscrihere dcmum v. fundvm^ to advertise 
for Baie.^ And those whose fifoods were thus advertised, were 
said pendere^ and also the g^oods, hona suspensa ; because the 
advertisement^ was affixed to a pillar^ in some public place.’ 
So tabular auctionarias proferre v. tahulam, to publish, “ aa tabvr 
lam adessBf to be present at the sale.'^ Thus also sub tilulum 
nostros misit avnra lares, i. e. domum^ forced me to expose my 
house to Bale.’ 

It behoved the auction to be made in public,^ and there were 
courts in the forum where auctions were' made, to which Juve- 
nal is thoug^ht to allude, Sat. vii. 7. A money-broker “ was also 
present, who marked down what was bidden, and to whom the 
purchaser either paid down the price, or gave security for it.^^ 
The sale was sometimes deferred.^^ 

The seller was called auctor, and wns said vendere auction 
in the same manner as a general, when he sold the whole 
plunder of a city, was said venders sectionem}^ The right of 
property conveyed to the purchaser was called auctoritas ; and 
if that right was not complete, he was said a malo auctore emere, 
to buy from a person who had not a right to sell.^^ 

5. Adjudicatio, which properly took place only in three 
cases ; in familia herciscunda, vel ercto ciundo, i. e. h(Brsditate 
dividmda, in dividing an inheritance among co-heirs,^' in corn- 
muni dividmdo, in dividing a joint stock among partners,^® in 
finibus regundis, in settling boundaries among neighbours,” 
when the judge determined any thing to any of the heirs, part- 
ners, or neighbours, of which they got immediate property ; 
but arbiters were commonly appointed in settling bounds.^ 
Sometimes, however, thinp were said to be adjudged to a 
person, which he obtained by the sentence of a judge from any 
cause whatever. 

6. Donatio, Donations which were made for some cause, 
were called mitnera ; as from a client or freedman to his patron, 
on occasion of a birth or marriage,®® Those things which were 
given without any obligation, were called dona ; but these words 
are often confounded. 

At first presents were but rarely given among the Romans; 
bat afterwards, upon the increase of luxury, they became very 
frequent and costly. Clients and freedmen sent presents to 
their patrons,®® slaves to their masters, citizens to the emperors 
and magistrates, friends and relations to one another, and that 
on various occasions ; , particularly on the Kalends of January, 
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called STREN^ ; at the feasts of Saturn, and at public entertain- 
ments, AFOFHORBTA ; to guests, XENU ; on birth-days, at mar- 
riages, &c.^ 

'fhose things which were acquired by any of the above men- 
tioned methods, or by inheritance, by adoption,^ or by law, as 
a legacy, &c. were said to be in dominio quiritario, i. e. justo 
tt leyitimo : other things were said to be in bonis, and the pro- 
prietors of them were called bonitarii, whose right was not so 
good as that of the domini quiritarii, gui optimo jure possidere 
dicebantur, who were secure against lawsuits, But Justinian 
abolished these distinctions. When a person had the use and 
enjoyment of a thing, but not the power or property of alienat- 
ing, it was called ususfructus, either in one word,“ or in two,* 
and the person fructuariub, or vbufructuaricb. 

6. RIGHT OF TESTAMENT AND INHERITANCE. 

None but Roman citizens ^ could make a will, or be witnesses 
to a testament, or inherit any thing by testament. 

Anciently testaments used to be made at the Coraitia Curiata, 
which were in that case properly called Calata.^ 

The testament of a soldier just about to engage, was said to 
be made in frocinctu, when in the camp, while ne was girding 
himself, or preparing for battle, in presence of his fellow-sol- 
diers, without writing, he named his heir.° Ho in procinctu 
carmina facta, written by Ovid at Tomi, where he waa in con- 
tinual danger of an attack from the Gets^^ 

But the usual method of making a will, after the laws of the 
twelve tables were enacted, was fer mb bt libram, or per families 
emptionem, as it was called ; wherein before live witnesses, a 
lihripens and ati antestatus, the testator, by an imaginary sale, 
disposed of his family and fortunes to one who was called 
FAMiLi^ EMPTOR, who WHS not the liBir, 08 some have thought,^’’ 
but only admitted for the sake of form,^^ that the testator might 
seem to have alienated his effects in his lifetime. This act was 
called FAMiLiiS mancifatio ; which being finished in due form, 
the testator, holding the testament in his hand, said, h^ec, uti in 

HIS TABULIS CEHISVH BCRIFTA BUNT, ITA DO, ITA LEGO, ITA TE6T0B, 
ITAQUE VOS, QUIRITES, TESTIMONIUM FR^BITOTB. UpOH W'hich, BS 

was usual in like cases, he gently touched the tip of the ears of 
the witnesses this act was (^ibd nuncupatio tebtamenti.^^ 
Hence nuncupare hteredem, for nominare, ecrihtre, or 
But sometimes this word signifies to name one's heir viva voce, 
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ivithDUt writing ; as Horace just before his de.iili is said to liavo 
named Augustus. For the above mentioned formalities were 
not always observed, especially in later times. It was reckoned 
sufficient if one subscribed bis will, or even named his heir 
vim voce^ before seven witnesses. Something similar to this 
seems to have prevailed anciently,^ whence an edict about that 
matter is called by Cicero, vetus et tbanslaticium, as being 
usual.^ 

Sometimes the testator wrote his will wholly with his own 
hand, in which case it was called holographum. Sometimes it 
was written by a friend or by others.^ Thus the testament of 
Augustus was partly written by himself, and partly by two of 
his freedmen.^ Lawyers were usually employed in writing or 
drawing up w'ills.° But it was ordained under Claudius or 
Nero, that the writer of another’s testament (called by lawyers 
testamentariuSf) should not mark down any legacy for himself.^ 
When a testament was written by another, the testator wrote 
below, that he had dictated and read it over.^ Testaments were 
usually written on tables covered over with wax, because in them 
a person could most easily erase what he wished to alter.^ Hence 
CRR.E is put for tabid<B cerattB or tahulm UstamentL^ Faima 
CERA, for prima para tahulw^ the hrst p^art of the will/^ and cera 
EXTREMA, or 27720, for the last part.^^ But tf'staments were called 
tabula;, although written on paper or parchment^^ 

Testaments were always subscribed by the testator, and 
usually by the witnesses, and sealed with their seals or rings, 
and also with the seals of others.^^ They were likewise tied 
with a thread. Hence nec mea auhjecta convicta eat gamma 
iohtlla mendacem Unis impoauisse notam, nor is my ring, i. e. 
nor am 1 convicted of having affixed a false mark, or seal, to 
the thread on a forged deed or will.^^ It was ordained that the 
thread should be thrice drawn through holes, and sealed. 

The testator might unseal his wBl, if he wished to alter or 
revise itA^ tSometimes he cancelled it altogether; sometimes 
he only erased one or two names. Testaments, like all other 
civil deeds, were always >vritten in Latin. A legacy expressed 
in Greek was not valid.^ There used to be several copies of 
the same testament. Thus Tiberius made two copies of his will, 
the one wTitten by himself, and the other by one of his freed^ 
inen.^' Testaments were deposited, either privately in the 
hands of a friend, or in a temple with the keeper of it.^ Thus 
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.Tillius CsBsar is said to have intrusted his testament to the eldest 
of the vestal vir^rins.^ 

In the first part of a will, the heir or heirs were written thus : 

TITIUS MIHI H^RRS ESTO, Sit V. evit ; Or thuS, TlTlUM H^REDBM E5SB 

juBKo, vel volo ; also, hmredem facto ^ scribo, instituo» If there 
were several heirs, their different portions were marked. If a 
person had no children of his oivn, he assumed others, not only 
to inherit his fortune, but also to bear his naine,'^ as Julius Ciesar 
did Aug'ustus.^ 

If the heir or heirs who were first appointed^ did not choose 
to accept,® or died under the age of puberty, othei’s were sub- 
stituted in their room, called h^redrs becundi.^' 

A corporate city ^ could ntither inherit an estate, nor receive 
a legacy, ° but this was afterwards changed. 

A man might disinherit^ his own children, one or all of them, 
and appoint what other pei'sons he pleased to be his heirs ; thus, 
TITIUS FiLius MEUS BXHiEREs EsTO.^^ SomBtimBS tho caus6 was 
added. A testament of this kind was called inofficiosum, and 
when the children raised an action for rescinding it, it was said 
to be done^ar querelam inofficiosi. 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust to a friend on 
certain conditions, particularly that he should give it up^* to 
some person or persons. Whatever was Idft in this manner, 
whether the whole estate, or any one thing, as a farm, &c, was 
called FiDBicoMMissuM, a ti'ust ; and a person to whom it was 
thus left, was called herbs fiduciariub, who might either be a 
citizen or a foreigner.^® A testament of this kind was expressed 
in the form of request or entreaty thus, rood, peto, volo, 
MANOO, FiDKi TU.E coMMiTTO and not by way of command,'^ as 
all testaments were, and might be written in any lan^age. 

' In the last part of the will,^^ tutors were appointea for one’s 
children, and legacies ^ left to legatees all in direct and com- 
manding words ; thus, tutor esto, vel tutohbb sunto ; tvtoreM 
V. -EB Do.^ And to their protection the testator recommended 
his children.^ 

Legacies were left in four different ways, which lawyers have 
distinguished by the following names,-—!. Per vindicationbm 
thus, DO, LEGO ; also, capito, BuMiTO, v. HABETO.®^ This form was 
so cdled from the mode of claiming property.*^® — 2. Per damna- 
TioNEM : thus, HERBS MEUS, DAMNAS ESTO DARE, &C. Let my heir 
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be bound, &c and bo in the plural, damnab bunto. By this 
form the teBtator was said damnare hmredem ^ to bind his heir. 
Hence damnare aliquem votis ^^ civitas damnata vott \ bound to 
perform.^ But it was otherwise expressed thus, HiCREB meus 

DATO, FACITO ; H^ERBDRM MEUM DARE JUBEO. 3. SlNENDl modo ; 

thus, HiERES MEUS BINITO, Vel DAMNAS ESTO SINERB LUCIUM TITIUM 

BUMERE ILLAM'bEM, V. SIBI HABERE. d'. Per FRACEPTIONEM ; thuS, 

L, TITIUS ILLAM REM PRAiCIPlTO, E MEDIO, VCl E MEDIA HiEREDITATE 

BUMiTO, siBiflUB HABETO, vcl prtBCtpioty &c. when any thing* was 
left to any person, which he was to get before the inheritance 
was divided, or when any thing particular was left to any one 
of the co-heirs besides his own share.^ Hence pr^eciperb, to 
receive in preference to others ; ai^ PRisCEPTio, a certain legacy 
to be paid out of the first part of the fortune of the deceased, ° 
as certain creditors had a privilege to be preferred to others.*^ 
When additions were made to a will, tney were called codi- 
ciLLi. They were expressed in the form of a letter addressed 
to the heirs, sometimes also to trustees,^ It behoved them how- 
ever to be confirmed by the testament.^ 

After the death of the testator, his will was opened, in pre- 
B<^nce of the witnesses who had sealed it,^“ or a majority of 
them.^^ And if they were absent or dead, a copy of the will 
was taken in presence of other respectable persons, and the 
authentic testament was laid up in the public archiveB, that if 
the copy were lost, another might be taken from Horace 
ridicules a miser who ordered his heirs to inscribe on his tomb 
the sum he left.^^ 

It was esteemed honourable to be named in the testament of 
a friend or relation, and considered as a mark of disrespect to 
be passed over.^* 

It was usually required by the testament, that the heir should 
enter upon the inheritance within a certain time, in 60 or 100 
days at most.^’ This act was called h^beditatis cretio,^^ and 
was performed before witnesses in these words : ctfM me m^evius 

H2EREDEM INSTITUERIT, EAM HARBDITATEM CERNO ADEOgUE. After 

saying which,^^ the heir was said u£Reditatbm adisbe. ^ But 
when this formality was not required, one became heir by 
acting as sucb,^^ although he might, if he chose, also observe the 
solemn form. 

If the father or grandfather succeeded, they were called h < s ~ 
redes abcbndentes ; if, as was natural, the children or gran d< 
children, dbbcendbntes ; if brothers or sisters, collateraiiEb. 
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If any one died without making a will,* his goods devolved 
on his nearest relations ; first to his children, failing them, to 
his nearest relations by the father’s side,^ and failing them, to 
those of the same gens.^ At Nice, the community claimed the 
estate of every citizen who died intestate.^ 

The inheritance was commonly divided into twelve parts, 
called uncim. The whole was called as. Plence litBres ex asse^ 
heir to one’s whole fortune ; loBres ex semisse, ex do- 

drante^ &c. to the half, third, three fourths, &c. . 

The uNciA was also divided into parts ; the half semvncia, the 
third nuELLA, or hin<B sextulw^ the fourth sicilicum, v, the 

sixth SEXTULA.'^ 

7. RIQUT OF TUTELAGE OR WARDSHIP. 

Ant father of a family might leave whom he pleased as guar- 
dians ^ to his children.^ But if he died intestate, this chargo 
devolved by law on the nearest relation by the father's sine. 
Hence it was culled tutela leqitima. This law is generally 
blamed, as in later times' it gave occasion to many frauds in 
prejudice of wards,® 

When there was no guardian by testament, nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women by the 
prsetor, and the majority of the tribunes of the people, by the 
Atilian law, made A. LJ. 443. But this kiw was afterwards 
changed. 

Among tho ancient Bomani, women could not transact any 
private business of importance, without the concurrence of their 
parents, husbands, or guardians f and a husband at his death 
might appoint a guardian to his wife, os to his daughter, or 
leave her the choice of her own guardians.*'* Women, however, 
seem sometimes to have acted as guardians.** 

If any guardian did not discharge his duty proimrly, or de* 
frauded'his pupil, there was an action against him. ^ 

Under the emperors, guardians were obliged to give secu- 
rity *® for their proper conduct.*^ A signal instance of punish- 
ment inflicted on a perddious guardian is recorded, ^ueL Galb. 9. 

11. PUBLIC BIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

These were jm cmsus, milititB, iribuiorum, suffragii, honoTum, 
et sacroruin, 

1. Jus CENSUS. The right of being enrolled in the censor’s 
books. This will be treated of in another place. 
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IL Jvs MiLiTiiB. The ri^ht of serring in the anny. At first 
none but ntizens were enlisted, and not even those of the lowest 
class. But in aftertimes this was altered ; and under the empe- 
rors soldiers were taken, not only from Italy and the provinces, 
but also at last from barbarous nations.^ 

III. Jus TRiBUTORUM. Tributum pfoperly was money publicly 
imposed on the people, which was exacted from each individual 
through the tribes in proportion to the valuation of his estate.^ 
Money publicly exacted on any other account, or in any other 
manner, was called vrgtiqal.^ But these words are not always 
distinguished. 

There were three kinds of tribute ; one imposed equally on 
each person,^ which took place under the first kings another 
according to the valuation of their estate and a third which 
was extraordinary, and demanded only in cases of necessity, 
and therefore depending on no ruleJ It was in many instances 
also voluntary,^ and an account of it was taken, that when the 
treasury wns again enriched, it might be repaid, as was done 
after the second Punic war.° 

After the expulsion of the kings, the poor were for some 
time freed from the burden of taxes, until the year 349, when 
the senate decreed, that pay should be given from the treasury 
to the common people in the army, who had hitherto served at 
their own expense ; whereupon all w'ere forced to contribute 
annually according to their fortune for the pay of the soldiers,^" 

In the year of the city 586, annual tributes were remitted, on 
account of the immense sums brought into the treasury by L. 
Paulus j^roilius, after the defeat of Perseus, and this immunity 
from taxes continued, according to Plutarch, down to the con- 
sulship of Hirtius and Fansa. 

The other taxes were of three kinds, pcrtorium^ decum<B^ 
and scriptura. 

1. PoRTORiuM was money paid at the port for goods imported 
and exported, the collectors of which were called portitores ; 
or for carrying goods over a bridge, where every carriage paid 
a certain sum to the exacter of the toll.^^ The portoria were 
remitted A. U. 692, the year in which Pompey triumphed over 
Mithridates,’* but were afterwards imposed on foreign merchan- 
dise by Ceesar.^^ 

2. Decuma, tithes, were the tenth part of com, and the fifth 
part of other fruits, which were exacted from those who tilled 
the public lands, either in Italy or without it Those who 
farmed the tithes were called dbcumani, and esteemed the most 
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honourable of the publicans or farmers ^reneral^ os agriculture 
ivas esteemed the most honourable way of making a fortune 
among the Romans.^ The ground from which tithes were paid 
was also called decumanus.^ But these lands were all sold or 
distributed among the citizens at diflerent times, and the land 
of Capua the last, by Caesar.^ 

3. ticaiPTUHA was the tax paid from public pastures and 
woods ; so called, because those who wished to feea their cattle 
there, subscribed their names before the fanner of them,* and 
paid a certain sum for each beast ns was likewise done in all 
the tithe lands.^ 

All those taxes were let publicly by the censors at Rome.^ 
Those who farmed them ® were called publicani or mancipeb.^ 
They also gave securities to the people,^” and had partners who 
shared the profit aud loss with them.^^ 

There was long a tax upon salt In the second year after 
the expulsion of Tarquin, it was ordained that salt should not 
be sold by private persons, but should be furnished at a lower 
rate by the public,^ A new tax was imposed on salt in the 
second Punic war, at the suggestion of the censors Claudius 
Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter; who hence got the surname 
of Salinator.^^ But this tax was also dropped, although it is 
uncertain at what time. 

There was another tax which continued longer, called vice- 
BiMA, i. e. the twentieth part of the value of any slave who was 
freed,'* It was imposed by a law of the people assembled by 
tribes, and confirmed by the senate. Wnat was singular, the 
law was passed in the camp,'* The money raised from this 
tax'* iwed to be kept for the last exigencies of the state.'^ 

Various other taxes were invented by the emperors ; as the 
hundredth part of things to be sold,'® the twenty-fu’th of slaves,'® 
and the twentieth of inheritances,^ by Augustus,^' a tax on eat- 
ables,*^ by Caligula,** and even on urine, by Vespasian.** 

IV, Jus suFFRAQii, the tight of voting in the different assem- 
blies of the people. 

V, Jus HONORUM, the right of bearing public offices in the 
state. These were either priesthoods or magistracies,** which at, 
first were conferred only on patricians, but afterward were all, 
except a few, shared with the plebeians. 

VI, Jus BACRORUM. bacted rites were either public or pri 
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vate. The public were those performed at the public expenso: 
the private were those which every one privately observed at 
home. The vestal virg^ins preserved the public hearth of the 
city ; the curiones with their curiaks kept the heartlis of the 
thirty curilft ; the priests of each villag'e kept the 6res of each 
villa^e.^ And because upon the public estamishment of Chris- 
tianity in the empire, when, by the decrees of Constantine and 
his sons, the profane worship of the ^ods was prohibited in 
cities, and their temples shut, those who were attached to the 
old superstition ded to the country, and secretly performed 
their former sacred rites in the villages ; hence faqans came to 
be used for heathens,^ or for those who were not Cluristians ; 
as anciently among the Romans those were called paoani who 
were not soldiers.^ Thus, pagani et montnni^ are called phbes 
urhana by Cicero, because they were ranked among the city 
tribes, although they lived in the villages and mountains.*^ 

Each gens had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself,^ which 
they did not intermit even in the heat of a war.^ Every father 
of a family had his own household-gods, whom he worshipped 
privately at home. 

Those who came from the free towns, and settled at Home, 
retained their municipal sacred rites, and the colonies retained 
the sacred rites of the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Homans, un- 
less by public authority, 'rhus ^'sculapius was publicly sent 
for from Epidaurus, and Cybele from Phrygia,'’' Hence, if any 
one had introduced foreign rites of himself, they were publicly 
condemned by the senate,^ But under the emperors, all the 
superstition of foreign nations flocked to Rome ; os the sacred 
rites of Isis, 8erapis, and Anubis from Egypt, &c. 

These were the private and public rights of Homan citizens. 
It was a maxim among the Homans, that no one could be a 
citizen of Rome, who suffered himself to be made a citizen of 
any other city which was not the case in Ureece and no 
one could lose the freedom of the city against his will,^^ If the 
rights of a citizen were taken from any one, either by way of 
punishment, or for any other cause, some fiction always took 
place. Thus, when citizens were banished, they did not expel 
them by force, but their goods were confiscated, and themselves 
were forbidden the use of fire and water, which obliged them 
to repair to some foreign place. Augustus added to this form of 
banishment what was emled defdrtatio, whereby the con- 
demned^ being deprived of their rights and fortunes, w^ere con- 
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veyed to a certain plaoe^ without leaving it to their own choice 
to go where they pleased. 

When any one was sent aw^ay to any place, without being de- 
prived of his rights and fortunes, it was called relkoatio.^ 

1^0 captives in war did not properly lose the righti|pf citizens. 
Those rights were only suspended, and might be recovered, as 
it was called, jure poatliminii^ by the right of restoration or 
return.® 

In like manner, if any foreigner who had got the freedom of 
Rome returned to his native city, and again became a citizen nf 
it, be ceased to be a Roman citizen.® This was called postlimU 
niurriy with regard to his own country, and rejectio civitatis with 
regard to Home. 

Any loss of liberty, or of the rights of citizens, was called 
DiMiNUTio CAPITIS, jus Uheftatis imminutum^ Hence capitis mi~ 
noVy sc. ratione vel respectUy or capite diminutus, lessened in his 
state, or degraded from the rank of a citizen,® The loss of 
liberty, which included the loss of the city, and of one’s family, 
was called diminutio capitis maxima ; banishment, diminutio 
media / any change of family, minimal 


JUS LATH. 


The jus lath or latinitas,^ w^os next to the jus civitatis, Lo- 
tium anciently® was bounded by the rivers Tiber, Anio, Ufens, 
and the Tuscan sea. It contained the Albans, Rutuli, and 
Ailqui. It was afterwards extended® to the river Liris, and 
comprehended the Osci, Ausones, and Volsci,^® The inhabi- 
tants of Latiura were called latini bocii, nomen latinum, et socii 
LATiNi NOMiNis, &C. SocU et LaHnur/i nomeny means the Italians 
and Latins. 

The JUS LATH was inferior to the jus civitatiSy and superior to 
tlie./uj Italicum, But the precise diderence is not ascertained. 

The Latins used their own laws, and were not subject to the 
edicts of the Roman praetor. They were permitted to adopt 
some of the Roman laws, if they chose it, and then they were 
called fopuli fundi. If any state did not choose it, it was said 
El LEQi, T, de ea lege fundus fieri nolle, i. e, auctOTy suhscriptor 
essBy V. earn prohare et recipere}^ 

The Latins were not enrolled at Rome, but in their own 
cities.^^ They might be called to Rome to give their votes 
about any thing, but then they were not included in a certain 
tribe, and used to cast lots to know in what tribe they should 
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vote',' and when the consuls chose, they ordered them by a de- 
cree of the senate to leave the city, which, however, rarely hap- 
pened,^ 

Such Latins as had home a civil office in their own state, be- 
came citizeib of Rome;^ but could not enjoy honours before the 
lexJtUia was made,^ by which law the rig-ht of voting and of 
enjoying honours was granted to those who had continued faith- 
ful to Rome in the Social war, A. U. 663 ; which the Latins had 
done. The distinction, however, betwixt the jus Latii and the 
JUS civitatis, and the same mode of acquiring the full right of 
citizenship, was still retained.^ 

The Latins at 6rst were not allowed the use of arms for their 
own defence, without the order of the people but afterwards 
they served as allies in the Roman army, and indeed constituted 
the principal part of its strength. They sometimes furnished 
two thirds of the cavalry, and also of the infantry.^ But they 
were not embodied in the legions, and were treated with more 
severity than Roman citizens, being punished with stripes, from 
which citizens were exempted by the Portion law.^ 

The Latins had certain sacred rites in common with Roman 
citizens ; as the sacred rites of Diana at Rome, (instituted by 
Servius Tullius,*' in imitation of the Amphictyones at Delphi, 
and of the Grecian states in Asia in the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus,'**) and the Latin holy-days kept with great solemnity 
on the Alban mountain; first for one day, the 27th of April, 
and afterwards for several days. The Romans always presided 
at the sacrifices." Besides these, the Latins had certain sacred 
rites, and deities peculiar to themselves, which they worship- 
ped ; os Feronia at Terracina, Jupiter at Lanuvium.''^ 

They had also solemn assemblies in the grove of Ferentina,'^ 
which appear in ancient times to have been employed for po- 
litical us well as religious purposes. From this convention all 
those were excluded who did not enjoy the jus Latii* 

JUS ITALIOUM. 

All the country between the Tuscan and Hadriatic seas, to the 
rivers Rubicon and Macra, except Latium, was called Italy. 
The states of Italy, being subdued by the Romans in different 
wars, were received into alliance on different conditions. In 
many respects they were in the same state with the Latins. 
They enjoyed their own laws and magistrates, and were not 
subject to the Homan prstor. They were taxed " in their own 
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cities, and furnished a certain number nf soldiers aocordinj^ to 
treaty. But they had no access to the freedom of Borne, and 
no participation of sacred rites. 

After the second Punic war, several of the Italian states, for 
having* revolted to Hannibal, were reduced to a hard A condition 
by the dictator Sulpicius Galba, A. U. 650 ; especially the Bru- 
tii, Picontini, and Lucani, who were no long'er treated as allies, 
and did not furnish soldiers, but public slaves.^ Capua, which 
a little before had been taken, lost its public buildings and ter- 
ritory.^ But after a long and violent struggle in the Social, nr 
Marsic war, all the Italians obtained the right of voting and of 
enjoying honours by the Julian and other laws. Sulla abridged 
these privileges to those who had favoured the opposite party ; 
but this was of short continuance.^ Augustus made various 
changes. He ordered the votes of the Italians to be taken at 
home, and sent to Home on the day of the comitia.^ He also 
granted them an exemption from furnishing soldiers.^ 

The distinction of the jus Latii and Italicwn, however, still 
continued, and these rights were granted to various cities and 
states out of Italy In consequence of which, farms in those 
places were said to be in solo italico, as well os those in Italy, 
and were called FHiUDiA cbnsui cbnbenoo,^ and said to be in cor~ 
pore census, i. e. to constitute part of that estate, according to the 
valuation of which in the censor’s books every one paid taxes. 

PROVINCES. 

Thobb countries were called provinces, which the Homan peo- 
ple, having conquered by arms, or reduced any other way under 
their power, subjected to be governed by magistrates sent from 
Rome.^ The senate having received letters concerning the re- 
duction of any country, consulted what laws they thought proper 
should be prescribed to the conquered, and sent commonly ten 
ambassadors, with whose concurrence, the general who had 
gained the conquest might settle every thing. 

These laws were r^alled the form or formula of the province. 
Whatever the general, with the advice of the ten ambassadors, 
determined, used to be pronounced publicly by him before an 
assembly, after silence was made by a herald.^^ Hence, in for- 
mulam sociorvm referri, to be enrolled among.^^ Urhem for- 
mula sui juris facere, to hold in dependence or subjection,^’’ In 
antiqui formulam juris restitui^ to be brought into their former 
state of dependence on, &c.’^ 
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The first oounti^ ^hich the Romans reduced into the form of 
a province, was Sicily.^ 

The condition of all the provinces was not the same, nor of 
all the cities in the same province, but different according to 
their merits towards the Homan people; ns they had either 
spontaneously surrendered, or made a long' and obstinate resis- 
tance. Home were allowed the use of their own laws, and to 
choose their own magistrates; others were not. Some also were 
deprived of part of their territory. 

Into each province was sent a Homan governor (phases ),^ to 
command the troops in it, and to administer justice; together 
with a quaestor, to take care of the public money and taxes, and 
to keep an account of what was received and expended in the 
province. The provinces were grievously oppressed with taxes. 
The Homans imposed on the vanquished, either an annual tri- 
bute, which was called census capitis, or deprived them of part 
of their grounds; and either sent planters thitlier from the city, 
or restored them to the vanquisned, on condition that they 
should give a certain part of the produce to the republic, which 
was called census soz-i.** The former^ i. e. those who paid their 
taxes in money, were called stipbndiarii, or tributarily bb Gallia 
comata,^ The latter, vectioalbs ; who are thought to have been 
in a better condition than the former. But these words are 
sometimes confounded. 

The sum which the Homans annually received from the sti- 
pendiary states was always the same; but tbe revenues of the 
vectigales depended on tbe uncertain produce of the tithes, of 
the taxes on the public pastures,^ and on goods imported and 
exported.^ Sometimes instead of the tenth part, if the province 
was less fertile, the twentieth only was exacted, ag irom the 
Spaniards.^ Sometimes in cases of necessity, an additional 
tenth part was exacted above what was due ; hnt then money was 
paid ior it to the husbandmen f whence it was called frvmentum 
emptuni^ also decumammy or imperatum,^ 

Asoonius in his commentary on Cicero,^" mentions three kinds 
of payment made by the provincials ; the rep^lar or usual tax, 
a voluntary contribution or benevolence, ana an extraordinary 
exaction or demand. 

Under the emperors a rule was made out, called canon fru- 
MBNTARiuB, in which was comprised what com each province 
ought yearly to furnish. The corn thus received was laid up 
in public granaries, both at Rome and in tbe provinces, whence 
it was given out by those who had the care of provisions, to the 
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people and soldiers. Besides a certain sum paid for the public 
postures, the people of the prorinces were obliged to furnish a 
certain number of cattle from their flocks.^ And besides tho 
tax paid at the port, as in Sicily, in Asia, and in Britain, they 
also paid a tax for journeys especially for carrying a corpse, 
which could not be transported from one place to another with- 
out the permission of the high priest or of the emperor. But 
this tax was abolished. There was also a tax on iron, silver, 
and gold mines, as in Spain ; on marble iti Africa ; on various 
mines in Macedonia, lliyricum, Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia; 
and also on salt pits, as in Macedonia.^ 


MUNICIPIA, OOIiONI-ffi; ET PRiEFECTUH-E. 


Municifia were foreign towns .wdiich obtained the right of Ro- 
man citizens. Of these there were different kinds. Some pos- 
sessed all the rights of Roman citizens, except such ns could not 
be enjoyed witnoiit residing at Rome. Uthers enjoyed the 
right of serving in the Roman legion,^ but had not the right of 
voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

The Municipia used their own laws and customs, w^hich were 
calle^ LEGES MUKiciPALEs ; nor were they obliged to receive the 
Roman laws unless they chose And some chose to remain 
as confederate states, ° rather than become Roman citizens ; as 
the people of Heraclea and Naples,^ 

There were anciently no such free towns except in Italy, but 
afterwards we find them also in the provinces. Thus rliny 
mentions eight in Boetica, and thirteen in hither Spain,^ 

Colonies were cities or lands which Homan citizens were sent 
to inhabit. They were transplanted commonly by three com- 
missioners,^ sometimes by five, ten, or more. Twenty were ap- 
pointed to settle the colony at Capua, by the Julian law.^“ The 
people determined in what manner the lands were to be divided, 
and to whom. The new colony marched to their destined place 
in the form of an army, with colours flying.^ The lands were 
marked round with a plough, and his own portion assigned to 
every one.'* All which was done after taking the auspices, and 
offering sacrifices.'* 

When a city was to be built, the founder, dressed in a Gabi- 
nian garb,'* (i. e. with his toga tucked up, and the lappet of it 
thrown back over the left Shoulder, and brought round under 
the right arm to the breast, so that it girded him, and mode the 
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toga, shorter and closer,) yokinj^ a cow and a bull to the plough, 
the coulter whereof was of brass, marked out by a deep fun’ow 
the whole compass of the city ; and these two animals, with other 
victims, were sacrificed on the altars. All the people or plant- 
ers followed, and turned inwards the clods cut by the plough. 
Where they wanted a ^ate to be, they took up the ploug^h and 
left a space. Hence pohta, a ^ate.^ And towns are said to have 
been called uhbes from being surrounded by the plough.^ The 
form of founding cities among the Greeks is described by Pau- 
sanias, v. 27, who says that the first city built was Lycosura in 
Arcadia, viii. 

When a city was solemnly destroyed, the plough was also 
drawn along ^ where the walls had stood.^ Wo read in the sa^ 
cred writings of salt being sown on the ground where cities had 
stood,'^ The walls of cities were looked upon by the ancients 
as sacred, but not the gates.** The gates, however, were reck- 
oned inviolable.' 

A space of ground was left free from buildings both within 
and without the walls, wdiich was called pom(erium,^ and was 
likewise held sacred.^ Sometimes put only for the open space 
without the walls.^** When the city was enlarged, tne 
Hum also was extended.^^ These ceremonies used in building 
cities are said to have been borrowed from the Hetrurianst^^ 

It was unlawful to plant a new colony where one had been 
planted before ; but supplies might be sent The colonies so- 
lemnly kept the anniversary of their first settlements^ Some 
colonies consisted of Homan citizens only, some of Latins, and 
others of Italians.^^ Hence their rights were different, Some 
think that the Roman colonies enjoyed all the rights of citizens, 
08 they are often called Homan citizens, and were once enrolled 
in the censor’s books at Home,^*' But most are of opinion, that 
the colonies had not the right of voting, nor of bearing offices 
at Home.^' The rights of Latin colonies were more limited; 
so that Homan citizens who gave their names to a Latin colony, 
suffered a diminution of rank.^^ The Italian colonies were in 
n still worse condition. The difference consisted chiefly in 
their difiPerent immunity from taxes. 

Sylla, to reward his veterans, first introduced the custom of 
settling MiiiiTART COLONIES, which was imitated by Julius Cassar, 
Augustus, and others. To those colonies whole legions were 
sent^ with their officers, their tribunes, and centurions ; but this 
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! cusloni afterwards fell into disuse.^ For the sake of distinction 
' the other colonies were called civiles, plebei^, or togat^, be- 
cause they consisted of citizens, or^ as they were afterwards 
named, paqani, or private who were opposed to soldiers.^ 

The colonies differed from the free towns in this, that they 
used the laws prescribed them by the Romans, but they had al- 
most the same kind of mai^istrates. Their two chief magistrates 
were called duumviri, and their senators decurioneb ; because, 
as some say, when the colony was first planted, every tenth man 
was made a senator. The fortune requisite to be chosen a decu- 
riOy under the emperors, was a hundred thousand sestertii.^ 

The senate, or general council of Grecian cities, under the 
Homan eimpire, was called bulb ; its members, buleut.e ; the 
place where it met at Syracuse, buleuterium ; an assembly of 
the people, ecclesia.** In some cities those who were chosen 
into die senate by their censors, paid a certain sum for their ad- 
mission,^ and that even although chosen contrary to their own 
inclinations. In Bithynia, they were subjected to regulations 
with respect to the choice of senators, similar to those at Honie,° 
An act passed by the senate or people was called fsefhisma.^ 
It was there customary, upon a person’s taking the manly robe, 
solemnizing his marriage, entering upon the office of a magi- 
strate, or dedicating any public work, to invite the whole se- 
nate, together with a considerable part of the commonalty, to 
the nun^er of a thousand or more, and to distribute to each of 
the company a dole ^ of one or two denarii. This os having 
the appearance of an ambitious largess,^ was disapproved of by 
Trajan.^" Each colony had commonly a patron, who took core 
of their interests at Home.^^ 

PRssFECTuRifi were towns to which prcefects were annually 
sent from Rome, to administer justice ; chosen partly by the 
people, and partly by the praetor,^® Towns were reduced to 
this form, which had been ungrateful to the Romans ; as Gala- 
tia, Capua, and others. They neither enjoyed the rights of 
free towns nor of colonies, and differed little from the form of • 
provinces. Their private right depended on the edicts of their 
praefects, and their public right on the Roman senate, who im- 
posed on them taxes and service in war at pleasure, Home 
prmfetturm, however, possessed greater privileges than others. 

Places in the country, or towns where markets were held, 
and justice administered, were called fora; as forum aurelium, 
forum Appii,'* forum CoTnelii, Julii, Livii, &c. Places where 
assemblies were held, and justice administered, were called con- 
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ciLiABuiiA*^ All other cities which were neither municipia, co- 
nor prcefictunB, were called Confederate States.* These 
were quite free, unless that they owed tlie Romans certain 
things, according to treaty. Such was Capua, before it reTolted 
to Hannibal Such were also Tarentum, Naples, Tibur, and 
PraeneBte. 


FOREIGNERS. 

AiiL those who were not citizens were called by the ancient Ro- 
mans, foreigners (fbreqrini), wherever they lived, whether in 
the city or elsewhere. But after Caranalla gi*aiited the freedom 
of the city to all freeborn men in the Roman world, and Justi- 
nian some time after granted it also to ireedmen, the name of 
foreigners fell into disuse; and the inhabitants of the whole 
world were divided into Romans and Barbarians. The whole 
Roman empire itself was called Romania, which name is still 
given to Thrace, as being the last province which was retained 
by the Homans, almost until the taking of Constantinople by 
tho Turks, A. D. 1453. 

While Rome was free, the condition of foreigners was very 
disagreeable. They might, indeed, live in the city, but they 
enjoyed none of the privileges of citizens. They wore also sub- 
ject to a |»articular jurisdiction, and sometimes were expelled 
from the city at the pleasure of the magistrates. Thus M. Ju- 
nius Pennus, A. U. 627. and C. Papius Celsus, A, U. C68, both 
tribunes of the people, passed a law, ordering foreigners to leave 
the city. Augustus did the same. But afterwards an immense 
number of foreigners flocked to Rome from all parts, ° so that 
the greatest pait of the common people consisted of them; 
hence Rome is said to be mmdi jeece repleta.* 

Foreigners were neither permitted to use the Roman dress, ^ 
nor had they the right of legal property, or of making a will. 
When a foreigner died, his goods were either reduced into the 
treasury, as having no heir,^or if he had attached himself^ to 
any person, as a patron, that ^rson succeeded to his effects 
JURE APpLiCATiONis, Rs it was Called.® 

But in process of time these inconveniences w'ere removed, 
and foreigners were not only advanced to the highest honours 
in tile state, but some of them even made emperors. 

ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

An assembly of the whole Roman people to give their vote 
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about any tiling, was called comitia.^ When a part of the peo- 
ple only ^vas assembled, it was called concilium ; but these words 
were not always distinguished.^ 

In the Comitia^ every thing which came under the power of 
the people was transacted ; magistrates were elected, and laws 
passed, particularly concerning the declaration of war, and the 
making of peace. Persons guilty of certain crimes were also 
tried in the Comitia.^ The Comitia were always summoned 
by some magistrate, who presided in them, and directed every 
thing which came before them ; and he was then said, haerrb 
COMITIA. When he laid any thing before the people, he was 
said, AQERB CUM POFULO.^ As the votes of all the people could 
not be taken together, they were divided into parts. 

There were three kinds of Comitia : the Curiaia, instituted 
by Romulus ; the Centuridta, instituted by Servius Tullius, the 
sixth king of Rome; and the Trihuta, said to have been first 
introduced by the tribunes of the people at the trial of Corio- 
lanus, A. U, S63, 

The Comitia Curiata and Centuriata could not be held with- 
out taking the auspices,^ nor without the authority of the se- 
nate, but the Tributa might.*^ The days on whi6h the Comitia 
could be held were called dibs comitialeb.^ As in the senate, 
BO in the Comitia, nothing could be done before the rising nor 
after the setting of the sun.^ 

The Comitia for creating magistrates were usually held in 
the Campus Martius; but for making laws, and for holding 
trials, sometimes also in the forum, and sometimes in the capitoL 

COMITIA CURIATA. 

In the Comitia Curiata, the people gave their votes, divided 
into thirty curiae ; and what a majority of them, namely six- 
teen, determined, was said to be the order of the people. At 
lirst there were no other Comitia but the Curiata, and therefore 
every thing of importance was determined in them. 

The Comitia Curiata were held, first by the kings, and after- 
wards by the consuls and the other greater magistrates ; that is, 
they presided at them, and nothing could be brought before the 
people but by them. They met in a part of the forum called 
the coMiTiUM, where the pulpit or tribunal stood, whence the 
orators used to harangue the people. It was afterwards called 
ROSTRA, because it was adorned with the beaks of the ships 
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taken from the Antiates, and also Templtm, because consecrated 
by the augurs ; which was its usual name before the Antiatee 
were subdued.^ The Gomitlum was first covered the year that 
Hannibal came into Italy.® Afterwards it was adorned with 
pillars^ statues, and paintings. 

Those citizens only had a right to vote at the Comitia Cu- 
riata, who lived in the city, and were Included in some curia or 
parish. The curia which voted first was called principium.^ 
After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tribute, 
the Comitia Curiata were more rarely assembled, and that only 
for passing certain laws, and for the creation of the Curio Max- 
imus, and of the Flamines.* Kach curia seems to have chosen 
its own curio ; called also magister curiae.^ 

A law made by the people divided into curiee was called ibx 
CURIATA. Of these, the chief we read of, were, 

l.*The law by which military command was conferred on 
magistrates.’ Without this, they were not allowed to meddle 
witn military affairs,® to command an army, or carry on war; ® 
but only had a civil power, or the right of administering Jus- 
tice. Hence the Comitia Curiata were said rem miliiartm con- 
iinen^^ and the people, to give sentence twice,^® concerning 
their magistrates,^" £lut in after times this law seems to have 
been passed only for form’s salce, by the suflroge of the thirty 
lictors or serjeants, who formerly used to summon the curiae, 
and attend on them at the Comitia.^^ 

3, The law about recalling Camiilus from banishment, 

3. That form of adoption called arrogaiio^^ was made at the 
Comitia Curiata, because no one could change his state or sacra 
without the order of the people.^’ 

4. Testaments w ere anciently made at these Comitia ; and 
because in time of peace they were summoned by a lictor 
twice a year for this purpose; hence they were also called co- 
mitia calata, which name is likewise sometimes applied to the 
Comitia Centpriata, because they were assembled by a Cor- 
nicen^ who was also called ClassicusP 

5. What was called detbstatio bacrorum, was also made here : 
as when it was denounced to an heir or legatee that he must 
adopt the sacred rites which followed the inheritance.®® Whence 
an inheritance without this requisite is called by Plautus htBre- 
ditas sine$8acris^^ 
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COMITIA OENTURIATA AND CENSUS. 

The principal Comitia were the Genturiafca, called also majora^ 
in which the people, divided into the centuries of their classes, 
^ave their votes; and what a majority of centuries decreed^ 
was considered as finally determined.^ These Comitia were 
held according to the cmsm instituted by Servius Tullius. 

The CENSUS was a numberinp^ of the people, with a valuation 
of their fortunes.* To ascertain the number of the people, and 
the fortunes of each individual, Servius ordained that all the 
Homan citizens, both in town and country, should upon oath 
take an estimate of their fortunes,'* and publicly declare that 
estimate to him ; ^ that they should also tell the place of their 
abode, the names of their wives and children, and their own 
ag^e and that of their children, and the number of their slaves 
and freedmen ; that if any did otherwise, their /roods should be 
confiscated, and themselves scourged and sold for slaves, as per- 
sons who had deemed themselves unworthy of liberty.^ He 
likewise appointed a festival, called faqanalia, to be held every 
year in each pagus or village, to their tutelary gods, at which 
time the peasants should every one pay into the hands of him 
who presided at the sacrifices a piece of money ; the men a 
piece of one kind, the women of another, and the children of a 
third sort.^ 

llien, according to the valuation of their estates, he divided 
all the citizens into sis classes, and each class into a certain 
number of centuries. The division by centuries, or hundreds, 
prevailed every where at Home ; or rather by tens, from the 
number of fingers on both hands.^ The infantry and cavalry, 
the curisB and tribes, were divided in this manner; and so even 
the land : hence ckntenariub aoer.^** At first a century con- 
tained a hundred; but not so afterwards. Thus the number of 
men in the centuries of the different classes was, without doubt, 
very different. 

The first class consisted of those whose estates in lands and 
effects were worth at least 100,000 asses, or pounds of brass ; or 
10,000 drachmcB according to the Greek way of computing; 
which sum is commonly reckoned equal to 3224 16s. 4d. of our 
money : but if w'e suppose each pound of brass to contain 24 
asses, as was the case afterwards, it will amount to 7,7504 

This first class was subdivided into eighty centuries or com- 
panies of foot, forty of young men,^^ that is, from seventeen to 
forty-six years of age,'® who were obliged to take the field,"* 
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and forty of old men^^ who should g'uard the city.^ To these were 
added eig'hteen centuries of ef^uites^ who fought on horseback; 
in all ninety-eight centuries. 

The second class consisted of twenty centuries ; ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whose estates were worth at least 75,000 
asses* To these were added two centuries of artihcers,^ carpen- 
ters, smiths, &c. to manage the engines of war. These Livy 
joins to the first class. It is hardly to be imagined that those 
artificers were composed of the members of either the first or 
the second class, but of their servants or dependents ; for not 
only the mechanic arts, but likewise every land of trade was 
esteemed dishonourable among the ancient Homans. 

The third class was also divided into twenty centuries ; their 
estate was 50,000 asses. 

The fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries ; their 
estate was 25,000 asses. To these Dionysius odds two centu- 
ries of trumpeters, vii. 59. 

The fifth class was divided into thirty centuries ; their estate 
was 11,000 asses ^ but according to Dionysius, 12,500. Ampng 
these, according to Livy, were included the trumpeters, and 
corneters, or blowers of the horn, distributed into three centu- 
ries, whom Dionysius joins as two distinct centuries to the fourth 
class. 

The sixth class comprehended all those who either had no 
estates, or were not worth so much as those of the fifth class. 
The number of them was so great as to exceed that of any of 
the other classes, yet they were reckoned but as one century. 

Thus the number of centuries in all the classes was, accord- 
ing to Livy, 191; and according to Dionysius, 193. Soma 
make the number of Livy to amount to 194, by supposing that 
the trumpeters, &c. were not included in the thirty centuries of 
the fifth class, but formed three distinct centuries by themselves. 

Each class had arms peculiar to itself, and a certain place in 
the army, according to the valuation of their fortunes. 

By this arrangement the chief power was vested in the rich- 
est citizens, who composed the first class, which, although least 
in number, consisted of more centuries than all the rest put to- 
gether ; but they likewise bore the charges of peace and war ^ 
in proportion,^ For, as the votes at the Comitia, so likewise 
the quota of soldiers and taxes, depended on the number of cen- 
turies. Accordingly, the first claas, which consisted of ninety- 
eight, or, according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished 
more men and money to the public service, than all the rest of 
the state besides. But they had likewise the chief influence in 
the assemblies of the people by centuries. For the equites and 
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the centuries of this class were called first to give their votes, 
and if they were unanimous, the matter was determined ; but if 
not, then the centuries of the next class were called, and so on, 
till a majority of centuries had voted the same thing. And it 
hardly ever happened that they came to the lowest.^ 

In after times some alteration was made, as is commonly sup- 
posed, in favour of the plebeians, by including the centuries in 
the tribes ; whence mention is often made of tribes in the Co- 
mitia Centuriata.^ In consequence of which, it is probable that 
the number of centuries as well as of tribes was increased.^ 
But when or how this was done is not sufficiently ascertained, 
only it appears to have taken place before the year of the 
city 353.^ 

Those of the first class were called clabbici, all the rest were 
snid to be infra glassrm. Hence classici auctorcs^ for the most 
approved authors.^ 

Those of the lowest class who had no fortune at all were 
called CAPiTE cenbi, rated by the head ; and those who had be- 
low a certain valuation, froletarii; whence semo proletariua^ 
for vilUf low.° This propei^ly was not reckoned a class ; whence 
sometimes only five classes are mentioned. So quintcB classis 
videntur, of the lowest’ 

This review of the people was made ® at the end of every five 
years, first by the kings, then by the consuls, but after the year 
310, by the censors, who were magistrates created for that very 
purpose. We do not find, how'ever, that the census was always 
held at certain intervals of time. Sometimes it was omitted 
altoj^ether,^ 

After the census was finished, an expiatory or purifying sa- 
crifice^** was made, consisting of a sow, a sheep, and a bull, 
which were carried round the whole assembly, and then slain ; 
and thus the people were said to be purified,^^ Hence also lus~ 
trare signifies to go round, to surveys and circumferre^ to puri- 
fy.’^ Inis sacrifice was called bvovetaurilia or sdlitaurilia, 
and he who performed it was said condere lustrum. It was 
called lustrum a lutndo, i. e. solvendo, because at that time all 
the taxes were paid by the farmers-geiieral to the cenBors.^' 
And because this was done at the end of every fifth year, hen ca 
LUSTRUM is often put for the space of five years; especially b> 
the poets, by whom it is sometimes confounded with the Greek 
Olympiad, which was only four years.'* It is also used for an) 
period of time.'^ 
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white robe' worn by them, which was rendered shining* by 
the art of the fuller ; for all the wealthy Homans wore a gown 
naturally white.* This, however, was anciently forbidden by 
law* 

The candidates did not wear tunics or waistcoats, either that 
they might appear more humble, or might more easily show the 
scars they had received on the breast or fore part of their body.* 

In the latter ages of the republic, no one could stand candi- 
date who was not present, and did not declare himself within 
the legal days ; that is, before the Comitia were summoned,* and 
whose name was not received by the magistrates : for they 
might refuse to admit any one they pleased,^ but not without 
assigning a just cause.* The opposition of the consuls, however, 
might be overruled by the senate.* 

b'or a long time before the time of election, the candidates 
endeavoured to gain the favour of the people by every popular 
art ; ^ by going round their houses," by shaking hands with 
those they met,^* by addressing them in a kindly manner, and 
naming them, &c, ; on which account they commonly had along 
with them a monitor or nomenciiator, who whispered in their 
ears every body’s name.'* Hence Cicero calls candidates natio 
ojfficiosissima}^ On the market-days they used anciently to 
come into the assembly of the people, and take their station on 
a rising ground,'* whence they might be seen by all.'* When 
they went down to the Campus Martius at certain times, they 
were attended by their friends and dependents, who were called 
DEDucTOHEs.'^ They had likewise persons to divide money 
among the people.'* For this, although forbidden by law, was 
often done openly, and once against Caesar, even with the ap- 
probation of Cato.'^ There were also persons to bargain with 
the people for their votes, called intehpaeteb, and others in 
whose hands the money promised was deposited, called sEguEs- 
TREs.^ Sometimes the candidates formed combinations to dis- 
appoint*' the other competitors**. 

Those who opposed any candidate, were said et refragarit and 
those who favoured him, suffragari vel suffragatores esse: hence 
auffragatio, their interest Those who got one to be elected, 
were said ei prmturam gratia campestri taptre^ or earn tra- 
here,^ Those who hindered one from being elected, were said 
a cofiMulatu repellereJ^ 
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4. MANNER OF FROPOSINQ A LAW, AND OF NAMING A DAT 
FOR one’s trial. 

When a law was to be passed at the Comitia Centuriata, the 
magistrate who was to propose it,^ having consulted with his 
friends and other prudent men, whether it was for the advan- 
tage of the republic, and agreeable to the customs of their an- 
cestors, wrote it over at home ; and ^en, having communicated 
it to the senate, by their authority^ ne promulgated it ; that is, 
he pasted it up in public,^ for three market-days, that so the 
people might have an opportunity of reading and considering 
iL^ In the mean time he himself^ and some eloquent friend, 
who was called auctor legis, or buabor, every market-day read 
it over,'^ and recommended it to the people,^ while others who 
disapproved it, spoke against it.^ But in ancient times all 
these formalities w^ere not observed : thus w'e find a law passed 
the day after it was proposed.^ Sometimes the person who 
proposed the law, if he aid it by the authority of the senate, 
and not according to his own opinion, spoke against it.^° 

In the same manner, when one was to be tried for treason, 
it behoved the accusation to be published for the same space of 
time,^^ and the day fixed when the trial was to be.^^ In the 
mean time the person accused'* changed his dress, laid aside 
every kind of ornament, let his hair and beard grow,'^ and in 
this mean garb,'^ went round and solicited the favour of the 
people.'^ His nearest relations and friends also did the same,'° 
This kind of trial was generally capital, but not always so.'^ 

5. MANNER OF TAKINQ THE AUSPICES. 

On the day of the Comitia, he who was to preside at them,*^ 
attended by one of the augurs,^ pitched a tent ^without the 
city to observe the omens* These Cicero calls aubusta cbn- 
TURiARUM AUsFiciA.^ Henco the Campus Martius is said to be 
consularibus auspiciis consecratus, and the Comitia themselves 
were called aubpicata.’^ 

If the TABERNACULUM, which perhaps was the same with tern- 
plum or arx, the place which they chose to make their observa- 
tions,^ bad not been taken in due form,^^ whatever was done at 
the Comitia was reckoned of no effect.^ Hence the usual de- 
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cloration of the augui'a;' viTio tabehnaculum caftum ; vltio 

MAQIBTRATUS CREATOB VgI VITIOSOS ; VITIO LEQEM LATAM ; VITlO 

DIEM DiCTAM.^ Aud BO scTupuloua wcFB tho Riicieiit Romans 
about this matter, that if the nug^urs, at any time afterwards, 
upon recollection, declared that there had been any informality 
in takii^ the auspices/ the magistrates were obliged to resign 
their om^ce, (as having been irregularly chosen)* even several 
months after they had entered upon it.* When there was no- 
thing wrong in the auspices, the magistrates were said to be 
BALVis AUBPiciis crmii? When the consul asked the augur to 
attend him/ he said, q. fabi, 'tb mihi in auspicjo ebsevolo. The 
augur replied, audivi.^ 

There were two kinds of auspices which pertained to the Co- 
mitia Centuriata. The one was observing the appearances of 
tlie heavens,'^ os lightning, thunder, &c. which was chiefly at- 
tended to, The other was the inspection of birds. Those birds 
which gave omens by flight, were called fr^fbtbs ; by singing, 
osciNBB ; hence the phrase, si avis occinmrit}^ When the omens 
were favourable, the birds were said adoicbre vel admitterb ; 
when unfavourable, abdicbrb, non addicbrb, vel refraqari. 

Omens were also taken from the feeding of chickens. The 
person who kept them was called pullarius. If they came too 
slowly out of the cage,^^ or would not feed, it was a bad omen 
but if they fed greedily, so that something fell from their mouth, 
and struck the ground,^^ it was hence called trifudium solisti- 
mum/* and was reckoned an excellent omen.^* 

When the augur declared that the auspices were unexcep- 
tionable,^** that is, that there was nothing to hinder the Comitia 
from being held, he said silentium esse vidbtur ; but if not, he 
said ALIO DiE,'^ on which account the Comitia could not be held 
that day,^^ 

This declaration of the augur was called nuntiatio, or ohmn^ 
tiatio, Heuce Cicero says of the augurs, nob nuntiationem so- 
lum HABEMUS ; ET CONSULES ET RELIQUI MAQIBTRATUS ETIAM SPEC- 

TioNEM,*r. inspect ionem but the contrary seems to be asserted 
by Festus,*^ and commentators are not agreed how they should 
be reconciled. It is supposed there sho^d be a different read- 
ing in both possages.^^ 

Any other magistrate of equal or neater authority than he 
who presided, might likawise take the auspices ; especially if 
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he wished to hinder an election, or prevent a law from being 
passed. If such magisU'ate therefore declared, be dr ciklo bbr- 
vassb, that he had heard thunder, or seen lightning, he was said 
OBNUN'TiARB,^ which he did by saying alio die: wliereupon by 
the Lex JElia et Fusia, the Comitia were broken oif,^ and de- 
ferred to another day. Hence obnuntiare concilio aut comitiis, 
to prevent, to adjourn; and this happened, even though be said 
that he had seen what he did not see,^ because he was thought 
to have bound the people by a religious obligation, which must 
be expiated by their calamity or his owii,^ Hence in the edict 
whereby the Comitia were summoned, this formula was com- 
monly used, NB QUIS MINOR MAQISTBATUB UE COXO SERVASSE VELlT 

which prohibition Clodius, in his law against Cicero, extended 
to all tno magistrates.^ 

I'he Comitia were also stopped, if any person, while they 
were holding, was seized with the falling sickness or epilepsy, 
which was hence called morbus comitialib ; or if a tribune of the 
commons interceded by the solemn word veto,^^ or any magi- 
strate of equal authority with him who presided, interposed, by 
wasting the day in speaking, or by appointing holy-days, &c. 
and also if the standard was pulled down from the Janiculum, as 
in the trial of Rabirius, by Metellus tlie prstor,^ 

The Comitia were also broken off by a tempest arising ; but 
so, that the election of those magistrates who were already cre- 
ated, was not rendered invalid,^ unless when the Comitia >vere 
for creating censors. 

6. MANNER OF HOLDINQ THE COMITIA CENTURIATA. 

When there was no obstruction to the Comitia, on the day 
appointed, the people met in the Campus Martius. The magi- 
strate who was to preside, sitting in his ciirule chair on a tribu- 
nal,^ used to utter a set form of prayer before he addressed the 
people,^^ the augur repeating over the words before hi^^^ 
Then he made a speech to the people about what was to be done 
at the Comitia. , 

If magistrates were to be chosen, the names of the candidates 
were read over. But anciently the people might choose whom 
they pleased, whether present or absent, although they had not 
declared themselves candidates.^^ 

If a law was to be passed, it was recited by a herald, while a 
secretary dictated it to him,^^ and different persons M’ere allowed 
to speak for and against it.^^ A similar form was observed at 
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trials, because application was made to the people about the 
punishment of any one, in the same manner as about a law, 
Hen ne irrogare ptmamy vel mulctamj to inflict or impose. 

The usual beginning of all applications to the people,^ was 
vELiTis, J 0 BEAT 18 , QuiRTTES, and thus the people were said to be 
consulted, or asked, ^ and the consuls to consult or ask them.^ 
Hence jvbere legem vel rogationem^ also decernehe, to pass it; 
vetaTBy to reject it ; rogare magistrattis, to create or elect ; * ro- 
gare qutgsitoreSi to appoint judges or inquisitors.^ Then the 
magistrate said, si vobis videtur, discedits, quirites ; or ite in 

BUFFRAOIUM, BENE JUVANTIBUB DIIS, ET QUA£ PATRBS CBNSUBHUNT, 

VOS JUBETE.^* Whereupon the people, who, as usual, stood pro- 
miscuously, separated every one to his own tribe and century.^ 
Hence the magistrate was said, mittere populum in suffragium ; 
and the people, inire vel ire in suffragium,^ 

Anciently the centuries were called to give their votes accord- 
ing to the institution of Servius Tullius ; first the equites, and 
then the centuries of the first class, &c. ; but afterwards it waa 
determined by lot ^ in what order they should vote. When this 
was first done is uncertain. The names of the oenturies were 
thrown into a box,^*^ and then, the box being shaken, so that the 
lots might lie equally, the century which came out first gave 
its vote first, and hence was called fr.eroqativa. Those centu- 
ries which followed next, were called primo vocat^. The rest, 
JURE vocat^/^ But all the centuries are usually called Jure vo- 
catiJB, except the prarogativa. Its vote was held of the greatest 
importance.^^ Hence pRiERooATivA is put for a sign or pledge, 
a favourable omen or intimation of any thing future ; and adso 
for a precedent or example, a choice, or favour,^'’ and among 
later writers for a peculiar or exclusive privilege. 

When tribes are mentioned in the Comitia Centuriata,^” it is 
supposed that after the centuries were included in the tribes, the 
tribes first cast lots; and that the tribe which first came out was 
called FRiEROsATivA TRiBus ; and then that the centuries of that 
tribe cam lots which should he the prcerogativa centuria. Others 
think that in this case the names of tribes and centuries are put 
promiscuously the one for the other. But Cicero calls centuria, 
pars tribus ; and that which is remarkable, in the Comitia Tri- 
buta.'^ 

Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth ; 
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and in dreatinjjr magistrates, they seem to have each used this 
form, CONSULES, &c. nomino vel dico; in passing laws, uti hooab, 
voLO vel JUBEo.^ The will or commantl of the people was ex- 
pressed by VELLR, and that of the senate by censebe; hence 
Uges magistratusque roqare, to make.^ 

Sometimes a person nominated to be consul, &c. by the pre- 
rogative century, declined accepting, ° or the magistrate presid- 
ing disapproved of their choice, and made a speech to make 
them alter it. Whereupon the century was recalled by a herald 
to give its vote anew,^ and the rest usually voted the same way 
with it.^ In the same manner, after a bill was rejected by oi' 
most all the centuries, on a subsequent day,” we hnd it unani- 
mously enacted ; os about declaring war on Philip, ab hac ora- 

TIONE IN BUFFRAOIUM MIS8I, UT ROQARAT, BELLUM JUSSRHUNT.'^ 

But in later times, that the people might have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various laws which were called 
LEQEs TABBLLARizE, that they should vote by ballot ; first in con- 
ferring honours, by the Gabinian law, made A. U. 614, two 
years after, at all trials except for treason, by the Cassian law ; 
in passing laws, by the Pdpirian law, A. U, 622; and lastly by 
the Coeliaii law, A. U. 630; also in trials for treason, which had 
been excepted by the Cassian law. The purpose of these laws 
was to diminish the influence of the nobility.” 

The centuries being called by a herald in their order, moved 
from the place where they stood, and went each of them into an 
enclosure,” which was a place surrounded with boards,^” and 
near the tribunal of the consul. Hence they were said to be 
intro vocatm, sc. m ovile,^^ There was a narrow passage to it 
raised from the ground, called pons or fonticulus, by which 
each Century went up one after another.^^ Hence old men at 
sixty w ere said DR PONTE dejici; and were called depontani, 
because after that age they were exempted from public busi- 
ness, to which Cicero alludes, Rose. Am, 35. But a very dif- 
ferent cause is assigned for this phrase both by Yarro and Festus. 

There were probably as many pontes and septa, or ovilia^ as 
there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero usually speak: 
of them in the plural.^” Some think that each tribe and century 
voted in its own omh,^ but this does not seem consistent with 
what we read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the pons^ each citizen received from cer- 
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taui officers, called diribitores, or distrihutores, ballots,' on 
^hich, if magistrates ivere to be created, were inscribed the 
names of the candidates, not the whole names, but only the 
initial letters and they seem to have received as many tablets 
as there were candidates. We read of other tables being given 
in than were distributed, which must have been brought from 
home but as no regard was paid to them, this seldom happen- 
ed. The same thing took place also under the emperors, when 
the right of electing magistrates was transferred from the people 
to the senate,* 

If a law was to be passed, or any thing to be ordered, as in a 
trial,, or in declaring war, &c. they received two tablets ; on the 
one were the letters u. r, i. e. uti roqas, sc. volo vel jvbcoy 1 
am for the law ; and on the other, a. for antiquo, i. e. antiqua 
proho^ nihil novi statui voloy 1 like the old way, 1 am against 
the law. Hence antiquare legem^ to reject it. 

Of these tablets every one threw which he pleased into a 
chest ^ nt the entrance of the oviky which was pointed out to 
them by the rogatores, who asked for the ballots, and anciently 
for the votes, when they were given viva voce»^ Then certain 
persons called custodes, who observed that no fraud should be 
committed in casting lota and voting,^ took out ^ the ballots, and 
counted the votes by points marked on a tablet, which was 
called DiBiMBRE suffragia, or dirbmptio suffragiorum ; ^ whence 
omne punctum ferret for omnibus suffragiis renunciari, to gain 
every vote ; and what pleased the majority was declared by a 
herald to be the vote of that century. The person who told to 
the consul the vote of his century was called rogator." Thus 
all the centuries were called one after another, till a majority of 
centuries agreed in the same opinion; and vybat they judged 
was held to be ratified. 

The diribitores, rogatores, and custodes, were commonly 
persons of the first ranlc, and friends to the candidates, or fa- 
vourCfrs of the law to be passed, who undertook these offices vo- 
luntarily.'^ Augustus is supposed to have selected 900 of the 
equestrian order to be custodes or rogatores.'’^ 

If the points of any century were equal, its vote was not de- 
clared, but was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where the 
century which had not condemned, was supposed to have ao 
quitted. The candidate who had most votes was immediately 
called by the magistrate who presided; and after a solemn 
prayer, and taking an oath, was decbred to be elected'* by a 
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herald.^ Then he waa conducted home by his friends and de- 
pendents with ^eat pomp. 

It was esteemed very honourable to be named tirst^ Those 
who were elected consuls usually crowned the image of their 
ancestors with laurel ° 

When one gained the vote of a century, he was said fem 
ceMuriam^ and non ftrre vel perderBf to lose it ; so ferre repuU 
sam, to be rejected; but ferre suffragium vel tahellam^ to vote.* 
The magistrates created at the Comitia Centuriata were said, 
fieri f creari, dedarari^ nominari^ did, renunciari, deaignari^ to- 
gari, Sec. In creating magistrates this addition used to be made 
to denote the fulness of their right : ut qui optima lege fubrint, 

OPTIMO JURE ; EO JURE, gUO gul OPTIMO. “ 

When a law was passed, it was said ferferri ; the centuries 
which voted for it, were said legem jubbrb, v. rogationem acci- 
PBRB ; ^ those who voted against it, antiquarb, vetare, v. non 
ACC iPEHE. Lex ROGATUR, dumfertuT ; abrdqatur, dum tollitur ; 
DEROGATUR Ugi^ V. de lege, cum per novam legem aliquid veteri 
legi detrahitur ; subroqatur, cum aliquid adjicitur ; obrogatur, 
cum nova lege infirmatur,'^ Uhi du<B contrarim leges sunt, sem- 
per antique ohrogat nova, the new law invalidates the old.^ 
Two dauses commonly used to be added to all laws : — 1. si 

QUID JUS NON FUIT ROQARI, UTBJUS HAC LEGE NIHIL EBSBT ROQATUM I 
— % SI QUID CONTRA ALIAS LEGES EJUS LEGI8 ERGO LATUM BBBBT, 
UT El, QUI EAM LEGEM* ROGASBBT, IMPUNB ESBBT, which claUSe ^ 

Cicero calls translatitium, in the law of Clodius against him- 
self because it was transferred from ancient laws.^*^ 

This sanction used also to be annexed, ne quib per baturam 
ABROGATO.“ Hence exquirere sententias per saturam, i. e, vas- 
sim, sine certo ordine, by the gross or lump.^^ In many laws 
this sanction w^as added, qui alitbr vel becus faxit v. fecerit, 
•ACER esto : i. e. ut caput ejus, cum hmis vel familia, alicui de- 
orum consecrareiur v. sacrum esseti that it might be lawful to 
kill the transgressor with impunity. 

When a law was passed, it was engraved on brass and carried 
to the treasury. It used also to be hxed up in public, in a place 
where it might be easily read,^* Hence, in capitolio legum mra 
liquefacta, nec verba minacia fixo (Bre legebantur, fixit leges 
pretio atque refixit, made and unmade.^’ 

After the year of the city 596, when the consuls first began to 
enter on their office on the first day of January, the Comitia for 
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their election were held about the end of July, or the beginninf|r 
of August, unless they were delayed by the intercession of the 
magistrates, or by inauspicious omens. In the time of the first 
Funic war, the consuls entered on their office on the Ides of 
March, and were created in January or February.^ The prae- 
tors were always elected after the consuls, sometimes on the 
same day, or the day after, or at the distance of several days ‘ 
From the time of their election till they entered on their office 
they were called dbbiqnati. 

I'he Comitia for enacting laws or for trials, might be held on 
any legal day. 
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In the Comitia Tributa the people voted divided into trihei, ac- 
cording* to their regions or wards.^ 

The name of tribes was derived either from their original 
number^ three,® or from paying tribute,® or, as others think, 
from Tj/TTi/f, tertia pars tribas apud AthmienseSy JEolice 
tv;, unde tribus. 

The first three tribes were called ramnknses or RamneSj ta- 
TiENSBS or Titienses^ andLUCERES. The first tribe was named 
from Homulus, and included the Homan citizens who occupied 
the Palatine hill; the second from Titus Tatius, and included 
the Sabines, who possessed the Capitoline hill ; and the third 
from one Lucumo a Tuscan, or ratner from the grove which 
Homulus turned into a sanctuary/ and included all foreigners 
except the Sabines. Each of these tribes had at first its own 
tribune or commander,® and its own augur. 

% Tarquinius Priscus doubled the number of tribes, retaining 
the same names ; so that they were called Ramnenses primi and 
Ramnenses secundi^ or posterior es^ &C.’' 

But as the Luceres in a short time greatly exceeded the rest 
in number, Servius Tullius introduced a new arrangement, and 
distributed the citizens into tribes, not according to their ex- 
traction, but from their local situation. He divided the city 
into four regions or wards, called palatina, sububrana, collina, 
and EsQUiLiNA, the inhabitants of which constituted as many 
tribes, and had their names from the wards which they inhabit- 
ed. No one was permitted to remove from one ward to another, 
that the tribes might not be confounded,® On which account 
certain persons were appointed to take an account where every 
one dwelt, also of their age, fortune, &c. These were called 
city tribes, and their number always remained the same. Ser- 


^Ukbf In UiB luna equal!* 

^'ihB «lx equBitiian eenturlei 
eitabllihed by L. Tarquiniua 
were incorparated by Servlua 
into hiaoumitia, and received tbe 
beine of tba elx luft'raRia', lO 
that theiB coiAprlsBd all the po- 
triolani; among whom It cannot 
be oonoelvBd that In thii ooniti* 
tutlon, any more than in the 
earlier, there exltted any die- 
dnotlon adipted to the icale of 
tbelr property. Livy, though he 
forgot that the ilx centurtei had 
been bitltutad by Tarquiniua, 
makei a perfectly correct die* 
tlnotlon between then and the 
tweire which were added by 


Servlui, Out of the principal 
men In the etate, ae he aayn he 
ought to have eaid In the oom* 
monalty: for the patriolane were 
In the lix luft'ragU^ nor can any 
of them have been admitted Into 
the twelve eenturlei. Uionyiiua 
therefore ihBuld have oonAned 
hliDielf to these twelve cento- 
rlei, when be ooncelveii that the 
knighti were choicn by Sorvini 
out of the rlcbeet and molt tllui* 
trloui familiee ; which notion ho 
extendi to all the eighteen: for 
the patriclana, who unqueitiun- 
ably 11 a body were the richeit 
ae well ae tne leading men In 
the BMte, had nil of them nlmeei 
In the ilx auffragla by birth and 


descent, though partloular Indl- 
viduala among them might ha|H 
pen to be exceedingly poor. 

The prevalent opinioit, that 
the equeitrlan rank from the be- 
ginning wai eeiCntially connect- 
ed with great wealth, and yet 
that all Che knlgbti were fnr- 
niahed with horaei by the lUte, 
end had e yearly rent iiilgnea 
for their keeping, not onlv 
chargee the Roman lawe with 
■bRurdity and inluatlue, but aieo 
overlook! Livv'i expreea fo- 
oiark, which followa cloee npoo 
hit account of the advanlagM 
enjoyed by the knighti, that all 
theee burdane were ihifted fiom 
the poor upon the rich. 
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'vius at the same time divided the Homan territory into fifteen 
parts (some say sixteen, and some seventeen), which were called 
country tribes.^ 

In the year of the city 256, the number of tribes was made 
twenty-one, Liv. ii. 21. Here, for the first time, Livy directly 
takes notice of the number of tribes, althouf|[h he alludes to the 
crig^inal institution of three tribes, x, 6. Dionysius says, that 
Servius instituted thirty-one tribes. But in the trial of Corin- 
lanus, he only mentions twenty-one as having voted, ^ 

The number of tribes was afterwards increased on account of 
the addition of new citizens at different times, to thirty-five, 
which number continued to the end of the republic.^ 

After the admission of the Italian states to the freedom of the 
city, eight or ten new tribes are said to have been added, but 
Uiis was of short continuance ; for they were all soon distributed 
among the thirty-five old tribes. 

For a considerable time, according to the institution of Ser- 
vius Tullius, a tribe was nothing else but the inhabitants of || 
certain region or quarter in the city or country : but afterwards 
this was altered ; and tribes came to be reckoned parts not of 
the city or country, but of the stale.* Then every one leaving 
the city tribes, wished t6 be ranked among the rustic tribes. 
This was occasioned chiefly by the fondness of the ancient Ho- 
mans for a country life, and from the power of the censors, who 
could institute new tribes, and distribute the citizens, both old 
and new, into whatever tribes they pleased, without regard to 
the place of their habitation. But on this subject writers are 
not agreed. In the year 449, Q. Fabius separated the meaner 
sort of people from all the tribes through wnich they had been 
dispersed by Appius Claudius, and included them in the four 
city tribes.^ Among these were ranked all those whose fortunes 
were below a certain valuation, called fboletarii ; and those 
who had no fortune at all, capite cbnsi.^' From this time, and 
perhaps before, the foui* city tribes began to be esteemed less 
honourable than the thirty-one rustic tribes ; and some of the 
latter seem to have been thought more honourable than others. 
Hence when the censers judged it proper to degrade a citizen, 
they removed him from a more honourable to a less honourable 
tribe ; ’ and whoever convicted any one of bribery, upon trial, 
obtained by law os a reward, if he chose, the tribe of the person 
condemned.^ 

The rustic tribes had their names irom some place ; as, tn 
bus Aniensis, Arniensis, Cluvia, Grustumina, Falerina, Leroo- 
nia, Moecia, Fomptina, Quirina, Homilia, Scaptia, &c. : or from 
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some noble family ; as, Aiinilia, Claudia, Cluentia, Cornelia, 
Fabia, Horatia, Julia, Minucia, Fapiria, Serbia, Terentina, Ve« 
turia, &C. 

Sometimes the name of one’s tribe is added to the name of a 
person, as a surname ; thus, L. Albius Sex. F. Quirina, M. Up- 
pius, M. F. Terentina.^ 

The Comitia Tributa beg-an first to be held two years after 
the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 263, at the 
trial of CoriolanuB.^ But they were more frequently assembled 
after the year 282, when the Fublilian law was passed, that the 
plebeian magistrates should be created at the Comitia Tributa.^ 

The Comitia Tributa were held to create magistrates, to elect 
certain priests, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

At the Comitia Tributa were created all the inferior city ma- 
gistrates, as the cediles, both curule and plebeian, the tribunes 
of the commons, quaestors, &c. ; all the provincial magistrates, 
as the proconsuls, propraetors, &c. also commissioners for set- 
^ng colonies, &o. ; the pontifex maximtis, and after the year 
650, the other j»07ifi/¥ces, -augures^ ftciales, &c. by the Domitian 
law.* For before that, the inferior priests were all chosen by 
their respective colleges.^ . But at the election of the pontifix 
maximus^ and the other priests, what was singular, only seven- 
teen tribes were chosen by lot to vote, and a majority of them, 
namely nine, determined the matter,^ 

The laws passed at these Comitia were called plebiscita,'^ 
which at first only bound the plebeians, but after the year 306, 
the whole Roman people.^ 

Plehiscita were made about various things ; as about making 
peace, about granting the freedom of the city, about ordering a 
triumph when it was refused by the senate, about bestowing 
command on generals on the day of their triumph, about ab- 
solving from the laws, which in later times the senate assumed 
05 its prerogative.*' 

There were no capital trials at the Comitia Tributa ; these 
were held only at the Centuriata: but about imposing a fine.^*' 
And if any one accused of a capital crime did not appear on 
the day of trial, the Tributa Comitia were sufficient to decree 
banishment against him.^^ 

All those might vote at the Comitia Tributa who had the full 
right of Roman citizens, whether they dwelt at Rome or not. 
For every one was ranked in some tribe, in which he had a 
right to vote,^ Some had two tribes; one in which they were 
born, and another either by right of adoption, as Augustus had 
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tbe Fabian and Scaptian tribes/ or as a reward for accusing 
one of bribery.^ 

At the Gomitia Tributa tbe votes of all the citizeftis were of 
equal force^ and therefore the patricians hardly ever attended 
them. On which account, as some think, they are said to have 
been entirely excluded from them.^ But about this writers are 
not agreed. 

The Gomitia for creating tribunes and plebeian eediles, were 
held by one of the tribunes to whom that charge was given, 
either by lot or by the consent of his colleagues;* out for creat- 
ing curuie Eediles and other inferior magistrates, by the consul, 
dilator, or military tribunes ; for electing priests, by the consul 
only.® 

The Gomitia Tributa for passing laAvs and for trials, were held 
by the consuls, prastors, or tribunes of the commons. When 
the consul was to hold them, he by his edict summoned the 
whole Homan people; but the tribunes summoned only the ple- 
beians.® Hence they are sometimes called Gomitia populi^ and 
sometimes concilwm plebis : in the one, tbe phrase was populus 
jussit ; in the other, plebs scivit But this distinction is not 
always observed. 

The Gomitia Tributa for electing magistrates were usually 
held in the Gaiiipus Martius,^ but for passing laws and for trials 
commonly in the forum; Bometimes in the Gapitol, and some- 
times in the circtis Flaminius, anciently called prata Flaminia, 
or circus Apollinaris, where also Q. Furius, the pontifex maxi- 
mus, held the Gomitia for electing the tribunes of the commons, 
after the expulsion of the Decemviri.® In the forum there were 
separate places for each tribe marked out with ropes.^ 

in the Gampus Martius,' Cicero proposed building, in Caesar’s 
name, marble enclosures for holding the Gomitia Tributa, 
which work was prevented by various causes, and at last entirely 
dropped upon the breaking out of the civil wars ; but it was 
afterwards executed by Agrippa,^ 

The same formalities almost were observed in summoning 
and bolding the Gomitia Tributa as in the other Gomitia, only 
it was not requisite for them to have the authority of the senate, 
or that the auspices should be taken. But if there had been 
thunder or lightning,^® they could not be held that day. For it 
was a constant rule from the beginning of the republic, jovb 
FULQENTE CUM poPULo AQi NEFAs ESSE. ComitioTwm holum vitiuTn 
estMmen}* 

The Gomitia Tributa for electing magistrates, alter the> year 
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59B, were held about the end of July or the beginning of Au- 
gust; for electing priests, when there was a vacancy, and for 
laws and trials, on all comitial days. 

Julius Geesar first abridged the liberty of the Comitia. He 
shared the right of creating magistrates with the people ; so 
that, except the comj»etitors for the consulship, whose choice he 
solely determined himself, the people chose one half, and he 
nominated ^ the other. This he did by billets dispersed through 
the several tribes to this effect, c^ebar dictator illi tribvi. Com- 

MENOO VOBIS ILLUN, ET ILLUM, UT VEBTRO SUFFRAQIO SUAM DIGNITA- 
TEM TENEANT.^ Augustus restored this manner of election after 
it had been dropped for some time, during the civil wars which 
followed Caesar’s death, ^ 

Tiberius deprived the people altogether of the right of elec- 
tion, and assuming the nomination of the consuls to himself, he 
pretended to refer the choice of the other magistrates to the se- 
nate, but in fact determined the whole according to his own 
pleasure.^ Caligula attempted to restore the right of voting to 
•the people, but without any permanent effect.^ The Comitia, 
however, were still for form's sake retained. And the magi- 
strates, whether nominated by the senate or the prince, appeared 
in the Campus Martius, attended by their friends and connec- 
tions, and were appointed to their office by the people with the 
usual solemnities,” 

But the method of appointing magistrates under the emperors 
seems to be involved in uncertainty, ° as indeed Tacitus himself 
acknowledges, particularly with respect to the consuls.^ Some- 
times, especially under good emperors, the same freedom of 
canvassing was allowed, and the sama arts practised to insure 
success, as under the republic.^ Trajan restrained the infamous 
larg^es of candidates by a law against bribery;^’’ and by or- 
daining that no one should be admitted to sue for an office, who 
had not a third part of his fortune in land, which greatly raised 
the value of estates in Italy.^^ When the right of creating magi- 
strates was transferred to the senate, it at first appointed them 
by open votes, but the noise and disorder which this sometimes 
occasioned, made the senate in the time of Trajan adopt the 
method of balloting, which also was found to he attended with 
inconveniences, which Fliny says the emperor alone could 
remedy.^^ Augustus followed the mode of Julius Caesar at the 
Comitia, although Mecsnas, whose counsel he chiefly followed, 
advised him' to take this power altogether from the people.^^ As 
often as he attended at the election of magistrates, ho went round 
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the tribes, with the candidates whom he recommended/ and 
solicited the votes of the people in the usual manner. He him- 
self gave his vote in his own tribe, os any other citizen.^ 


ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, AND DIFFERENT 
MAGISTRATES AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

Rome was • at first governed by kings : but Tarquin the 7th king 
being expelled fur his tyranny, A, U, 244, the regal govern- 
ment was abolished, and two supreme magistrates were annually 
created in place of a king, called consuls. In dangerous con- 
junctures, a DICTATOR was created with absolute authority ; and 
when there was a vacancy of magistrates, an interrbx was ap- 
pointed to elect new ones. 

In the year of the city 301, or according to others, 302, in 
place of consuls, ten men ^ were chosen to draw up a body of 
laws,^ But their power lasted only two years ; and the consular 
government was again restored. 

As the consuls were at first chosen only from the patricians, 
and the plebeians wished to partake of that dignity ; after great 
contests it was at lost determined, A. U. 310, that, instead of 
consuls, six supreme magistrates should be annually created, 
three from the patricians, and three from the plebeians, who 
were called military tribunes.^ There were not, however, 
always six tribunes chosen; sometimes only three, sometimes 
four, and sometimes even eight.^ Nor was one half always 
chosen from the patricians, and another half from the plebeians. 
They were, on the contrary, usually all patricians, seldom the 
contrary.^ For upwards of seventy years, sometimes consuls 
were created, and sometimes military tribunes, as the influence 
of the patricians or plebeians was superior, or the public exi- 
gencies required ; till at last the plebeians prevailed A. U. 367, 
that one of the consuls should be chosen from their order, and 
afterwards that both consuls might be plebeians ; which, how- 
ever, was rarely the cose, but the contrary. From this time the 
supreme power remained in the hands of the consuls till the 
usurpation of Sylla, A. U. 672, who, having vanquished the 
party of Marius, assumed to himself absolute authority, under 
the title of dictator ^ an office which had been disused above 120 
yoars. But Sylla having voluntarily resigned his power in less 
tl&an three years, the consular authority was again restored, and 
continued till Julius Cffisar, having defeated Pompey at the 
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battle of Pharsalia^ and having subdued the rest of his oppo- 
nents, in imitation of Sylla, caused himself to be created per- 
petual dictator, and oppressed the liberty of his country, A. U« 
706. After this, the consular authority was never again com- 
pletely restored. It was indeed attemjlted, after the murder of 
Ca^r in the senate-house on the Ides of March, A. U, 710, by 
BriWus and Cassius and the other conspirators ; but Anto- 
nins, who desired to rule in Caesar^s room, prevented it. And 
Hirtius and Pansn, the consuls of the I'ollowing year, being slain 
at Mutina, Octavius, who was afterwards called Augustus, An- 
tony, and Lepidus shared between them the provinces of the 
republic, and exercised absolute power under the title of trium- 
viiii reipubliciB constituend<e. 

The combination between Fompey, Caesar, and Crassus, com- 
monly (tailed the first triumvirate, which was formed by the 
contrivance of Caesar, in the consulship of MetelJus and Afra- 
nius, A. U, 693, Ms justly reckoned the original cause of this 
revolution, and of all the calamities attending it. For the Ho- 
mans, by submitting to their usurped authority, showed that 
they were prepared for servitude. It is the spirit of a nation 
alone which can preserve liberty. When that is sunk by gene- 
ral corruption of morals, laws are but feeble restraints against 
the encroachments of power. Julius Caesar would never have 
attempted what he effected, if he had not perceived the character 
of the Homan people to be favourable to liis designs. 

After the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius at the battle of 
Philippi, A. U. 712, Augustus, on a slight ^jretext deprived 
Lepidus of his command, and having vanquished Antony in a 
sea-fight at Actium, became sole master of tne Roman empire, 
A, U. 723, and ruled it for many yean under the title of fringe 
or EMPEROR.* The liberty of Rome was now entirely extin- 
guished ; and although Augustus endeavoured to establish a 
civil monarchy, the government perpetually tended to a military 
despotism, equally fatal to the characters and happiness of prince 
and people. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls seem to have 
been the only stated magistrates ; but os they, being engaged 
almost in continual wars, could not properly attend to civil 
affairs, various other magistrates were appointed at different 
times, praetors, censors, sediles, tribunes of the commons, Sec.'* 
Under the emperors various new magistrates were instituted. 


OF MAGISTRATES IN GENERAL, 


A MAGISTRATE IS B persoD invested with public authority.^ The 
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office of a magistrate in the Roman republic was different from 
^vhat it is among us. Ihe Romans had not the same discrimi- 
nation betwixt public employments that we have. The same 
person might regulate the police of the city, and direct the 
affairs of the empire, propose laws, and execute them, act as a 
judge or a priest, and command an army.^ The civil authority 

a magistrate was called magistratus or poteatcis^ his judicative 
power jurisdiction and his military command imperiurn, An- 
ci ently all magistrates who had the command of an army were 
colled PH^TOHES.’^ 

Maqisthatus either signifies a magistrate, as magntratus jus^ 
sit; or a magistracy, as Titio magistratus datus So, foteb- 
TAB, as habere potestaterrin gerere potestatesn esse in v, cum poles- 
tale, to bear an office ; Gabiorum esse poiestasn to be magistrate 
of Gabii.^ Maqisthatus was properly a civil magistrate or ma- 
gistracy in the city ; and potestas in the provinces.^ But this 
distinction is not always observed." 

When a magistrate was invested with military command by 
the people, for the people only could do it, he was said esse in 
V. cum imperio^ in jusio^. summo imperio? So, magistratus et 
imperia caperSy to enjoy offices civil and military.^ But we 
dnd esse m imperiOy simply for esse and all those 

magistrates were said Jmere imperiurn^ who held great autho- 
rity and power,^" as the dictators^ consuls, and prsetors. Hence 
they were said to do any thing pro imperio ; whereas the 
inferior magistrates, the tribunes of the commons, the fediles, 
and quaestors, were said esse sine imperio^ and to act only pro 
potestale?^ Sometimes potestas and imperiurn are joined, thus 
togatus in repvhlica cum potestate imperioque versaius tsO^ 

DIVISION OF MAGISTRATES. 

The Roman magistrates were variously divided ; into ordinary 
and extraordinary, greater and less, curule and not curule ; also 
patrician and plebeian, city and provincial magistrates. 

The MAQisTRATUB OHDiNAHii WB^B thosB who Were created at 
stated times, and were constantly in the republic ; the extraor- 
DiNARii not so. 
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The MAQiBTHATus MAjoRBs wer6 thoBO who hod what were 
called the greater auspices.^ The magiatratus major es ordinarn 
were the consuls, praetors, and censors, who were created at the 
Comitia Centuriata: the esctraordinarii were the dictator, the 
master of the horse, ^ the interrex, the praefect of the city, &c. 

The MAQisTRATUs MiNOBES ORDiNARij w'ore the tribunes of the 
commons, the aediles, and qusestors ; extra ordinarii, the prm^ 
fectus annontB^ duumviri navales, &c. 

The MAQISTRATUS CDRULRs wcre those who had the right of 
using the sella curulis or chair of state, namely, the dictator, the 
consuls, prsetors, censors, and curule eediles. All the rest, who 
had not that right were called non curules.^ The sella curulis 
was anciently made of ivory, or nt least adorned with ivory ; 
hence Horace calls it curule ehm\^ The magistrates sat on it in 
their tribunal, on all solemn occaaions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates were chosen 
only irom the patricians, but in process of time also from the 
plebeians, except the interrex alone/ The plebeian magistrates 
were the sediles and tribunes of the commons. 

Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the 
different omces.^ A law was first made for this purpose ^ by L. 
Villius (or L. Julius), a tribune of the commons, A. U. 57S, 
whence his family got the surname of annales, although there 
seems to have been some regulation about that matter formerly.^ 
What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is not fully as- 
certained/ It is certain that the prsetorship used to be enjoyed 
two years after the eedileship, and that thS 43d was the year 
fixed for the consulship.^^ If we are to judge from Cicero, who 
frequently boasts that, ne had enjoyed every office in its proper 
year,^^ the years appointed for the difierent offices by the lex 
Vdlia were, for the qusestorship thirty-one, for the aedileship 
thirty-seven, for the preetorship forty, and for the consulship 
forty-three. But even under the republic popular citizens were 
treed from these restrictions,^* and the emperors granted thfit 
Indulgence to whomsoever they pleased, or the senate to gra 
tify them. The lex annah's, however, was still observed.^* 

’ It was ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one should 
enter on any office, unless the birds should give favourable 
omens.^^ And by the cornelian law, made by Sulla, A. U* 673, 
Lhat a certain order should be observed in obtaining prefer- 
ments; that no one should be prEetor before being quaestor, nor 
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consul before being praetor; nor should enjoy the same office 
ivithin ten years, nor two different offices in the same year.^ 
But these regulations also were not strictly observed. 

All magistrates were obliged, within five days after entering 
on their office, to swear that they would observe the laws and 
after the expiration of their office, they might be brought to a 
trial if they had done any thing amiss. ^ 

KINGS. 

Rome was at first governed by kings, not of absolute power nor 
hereditary, but limited and elective. They had no legislative 
authority, and could neither make war nor peace without the 
concurrence of the senate and people.^ 

The kings of Home were also priests, and had the chief di- 
rection of sacred things, as among the Greeks.^ 

The badges of the kings were the trabea^ i. e. a white robe 
adorned with stripes of purple, or the toga prcBtextaf a white 
robe fringed with purple, a golden crown, an ivory sceptre, the 
stlla curulis, and twelve lictors, with the fasces and secures^ i, e. 
carrying each of them a bundle of rods, with an axe stuck in 
the middle of them. 

The badges of the Roman magistrates w^ere borrowed from 
the Tuscans." According to Pliny, Romulus used only the tra- 
hea. The toga prcBtexta was introduced by Tullus Hostilius, 
and also the latus clavus^ after he had conquered the Tuscans.*^ 
The regal government subsisted at Rome for 243 years under 
seven kings, Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, 
Ancus Marcius, L. Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, and L. 
Tarquinius surnanied suferbus from his behaviour ; all of whom, 
except the last, so reigned, that they are justly thought tu have 
Laid the foundations of the Roman greatness." Tarquin, being 
universally detested for his tyranny and cruelty, was expelled 
the city with his wife and family, on account of the violence 
offered by his son Sextus to Lucretia, a noble lady the wife of 
Collatinus. This revolution was brought about chiefly by means 
of L. Junius Brutus. The haughtiness and cruelty of Tarquin 
inspired the Romans with the greatest aversion to regal govern- 
ment, which they retained ever afterwards. Hence regie fa- 
cere, to act tyrannically, regii spiritus, regia superbia, &c. 

The next in rank to the king was the tribunus, or ph^fectus 
CELEBUM. who Commanded the horse under the king, as after- 
wards the magister equitum did under the dictator. 
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When there was a vacancy in the throne,' which happened 
for a whole year after the death of Homulus, on account of a 
dispute betwixt the Homans and Sabines, about the choice of a 
successor to him, the senators shared the government among 
themselves. They appointed one of their number who should 
have the chief direction of affairs, with the title of iNTEaaBX, 
and all the ensigns of royal dignity, for the space of five days ; 
after him another, and then another, till a king was created.^ 

Afterwards under the republic, an interrex was created to 
hold the elections when there was no consul or dictator, which 
happened either by their sudden death, or when the tribunes 
of the commons hindered the elections by their intercession.^ 

ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

Ir OONSULS. 

1. FIRST CREATION, DIFFERENT NAMES, AND BADOES, OF CONSULS. 

After the expulsion of the kings, A. U. 244, two supreme ma- 
gistrates were annually created with eq^ual authority ; that they 
might restrain one another, and not oecome insolent by the 
length of their command.^ 

They were anciently called protores, also imfbratores, or 
JUDICES,® afterwards conbules, either from their consulting for 
the good of the state," or from consulting the senate ^ and peo- 
ple,® or from their acting as judges." From their possessing 
supreme command the Greeks called them 'TIIATOI. If one 
of the consuls died, another was substituted in his room for 
the rest of the year ; but he could not hold the Comitia for 
electing new consuls.'^ 

The insignia of the consuls were the some with those of the 
kings, except tlie crown ; namely, the toga pretexta^ sella cu- 
Tulis, the sceptre or ivory staff, and twelve lictors with the 
fasces and secures* 

Within the city the lictors went before only one of the con- 
suls, and that commonly for a month alternately.^" A public 
servant, called accensus, went before the other consul, and the 
lictors followed; which custom, after it had been long disused, 
Julius Czesar restored in his fimt consulship. He who wa^ 
eldest, or had most children, or who was first elected, or had 
most suffrages, had the fasces firsL'* According to Dionysius,^" 
the lictors at first went before both consuls, and were restricted 
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to one of them by the law of ValeriuH Poplicola. We read in 
Livy, of 24 lictors attending the consuls,^ but this must be un- 
derstood without the city. 

2. POWER OF THE CONSULS. 

As the consuls at first had almost the same badges with the 
kings, BO they had nearly the same power,^ But Valerius, 
called POPLICOLA,^ took away the securis from the fasces^^ i. e. 
he took from the consuls the power of life and death, and only 
left them the right of scourging, at least within the city; fur 
without the city, when invested with military command, they 
still retained the securis^ i. e. the right of punishing capitally.^ 

I When the consuls commanded different armies, each of them 
had the /asces and secures ; but when they both commanded the 
same army, they commonly had them for a day alternately.^ 

Poplicola likewise made a law, granting to every one the 
liberty of appealing from the consuls to the people ; and that no 
magistrate should be permitted to punish a Homan citizen who 
ItliuB appealed; which law w'as afterwards once and again re- 
viewed, and always persons of the Valerian family. But this 
'privilege was also enjoyed under the kings. ^ 

Poplicola likewise ordained, that when the consuls came into 
an assembly of the people, the lictors should lower ilio fasces in 
token of respect, and also that whoever usurped an office with- 
out the consent of the people might be slain with impunity.*^ 
But the power of the consuls was chiefly diminished by the 
creation of the tribunes of the commons, who had a right to 
give a negative to all their proceedings.'^ Still, however, the 
power of the consuls was very great, and the consulship was 
considered .is the summit of all popular preferment.^" 

The consuls were at the head of the whole repuhlic.^^ All 
the other magistrates were subject to them, except the tribunes 
of the commons. They assembled the people and the senate, 
laid before them what they pleased, and executed their decrees. 
The laws which they proposed and got passed, were commonly 
called by their name. They received all letters from the go- 
vernors of provinces, and from foreign kings and states, and 
gave audience to ambassadors. The year was named after them, 
ns it used to be at Athens from one of the Archons.^^ Thus, iff. 
Tullio Cicerone et L. Antonio consulibus, marked the 690th 
year of Home. Hence nvmerare multos consules, for annosP 
Bis jam pens tibi consul trigesimus instate you are near sixty 
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years old.' And the consuls were said aperire annum^ faatos-^ 
gue reserare.^ 

He who had most suffrages was called consul frior, and his 
name was marked first in the calendar.^ He had also the fasces 
first, and usually presided at the election of magistrates for the 
next year. 

Evei7 body went out of the way, uncovered their heads, dis- 
mounted from horseback, or rose up to the consuls as they pass- 
ed by.^ If any one failed to do so, and the consul took notipe 
of it, he was said to order the lictor animadvertehe.^ Acilius 
the consul ordered the curule chair of Lucullus the praetor to be 
broken in pieces, when he was administering justice, because 
he had not risen up to him when passing by.° When a praetor 
happened to meet a consul, his lictors always lowered their 
fasces.^ 

In the time of war the consuls possessed supreme command. 
They levied soldiers, and provided what was necessary for their 
support. They appointed the military tribunes, or tribunes of 
the legions, (in part; for part was created by the people,)^ the 
centurions, and other officers.^ 

The consuls had command over the provinceSi'*^ and could, 
when authorized by the senate, call persons from thence to 
Home," and punish them.'^ They were of so great authority, 
that kings, and foreign nations, in alliance with the republic, 
were considered to be under their protection.'^ 

In dangerous conjunctures the consuls were armed with abso- 
lute power by tbe solemn decree of the senate, ut viderent, vel 
DARENT OPERAM, &c.'^ In any sudden tumult or sedition, the 
consuls called the citizens to arms in this form : gui rempublicam, 

SALVAM ESSE YELIT, ME BEQUATUR.'^ 

Under the emperors the power of the consuls was reduced to 
a mere shadow ; their office then only was to consult the se- 
nate, and lay before them the ordinances"’ of the emperors, to 
appoint tutors, to manumit slaves, to let the public taxes, which 
had formerly belonged to the censors, to exnibit certain pub- 
lic games and shows, which they also sometimes did under the 
republic,'^ to mark the year by their name, &c. They retained, 
however, the badges of the ancient consuls, and even greater 
external pomp. For they wore the toga picta or palmata, and 
had their fasces wreathed with laurel, which used formerly to 
be done only by those who triumphed. They also added the 
securis to the fasces. 
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3, DAY ON WHICH CONSUI<B ENTERED ON THEIR OFFICE. 

In the beginning of the republic^ the consuls entered on their 
office at different times ; at first, on the 23d or 24th of Febru- 
ary,^ the day on which Tarquin was said to have been expelled,® 
which was held as a festival, and called hboifugium ; ^ after- 
wards, on the first of August, ^ which was at that time the beg'in- 
ningf of the year, L e. of the consular, not of the civil year, 
which always began with January,® In the time of the decem- 
viri, on the fifteenth of May.° About fifty years after, on the 
15th of December. Then on the 1st of July,^ which continued 
till near the beginning of the second Punic war, A. U. 530, 
when the day came to be the 15th of March.^ At last, A. U. 
698 or 600,^*^ it was transferred to the 1st of January, “ which 
continued to be the day ever after.^ 

After this the consuls were usually elected about the end of 
July or the beginning of August. From their election to the 
1st of January, when they entered on their office, they were 
called coNSULEB desiqnati ; and whatever they did in public 
affairs, they were said to do it by their authority, not by their 
power.^^ They might, however, propose edicts, and do several 
other things pertaining to their office.'^ Among other honours 
paid to them, they were always first asked their opinion in the 
senate.^® The interval was made so long, that they might have 
time to become acquainted with what pertained to their office ; 
and that inquiry might be made, whether they had gained their 
election by bribery. If they were convicted of that crime upon 
trial, they were deprived of the consulship, and their competi- 
tors, who accused them, were nominated in their place, They 
w^ere also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing 
any office, or of coming into the senate, by the Calpurnian and 
otlier laws, as happened to Autronius and Sylla,^^ Cicero made 
the punishment of bribery still more severe by the Tullian law, 
which he passed by the authority of the senate, with the addi- 
tio nal penalty of a ten years’ exile.^^ 

The first time a law was proposed to the people concerning 
bribery was A. U, 397, by C. Feetilius, a tribune of the com- 
mons, by the authority of the senate,^® 

On the 1st of January, the senate and people waited on the 
new consuls®® at their houses, (which in aftertOnes was called 
officium) ®^ whence being conducted with great pomp, which was 
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culled PROCESSUS coNsuLARis, to tliB Capitol, they offered up 
their vows/ and sacrihced each of them an ox to Jupiter ; and 
then be^an their office,^ by holding the senate, consultinff it 
about the appointment of the Latin holidays, and about other 
things concerning religion,^ Within five days they were 
obliged to swear to observe the laws, as they had done when 
elected.^ And in like manner, when they resigned their office, 
they assembled the people, and made a speech to them about 
what they had performed in their consulship, and swore that 
they had done nothing against the laws. But any one of the 
tribunes might hinder them from making a speech, and only 
permit them to swear, as the tribune Metellus did to Cicero/ 
whereupon Cicero instantly swore with a loud voice, that he 
had saved the republic and the city from ruin ; which the whole 
Homan people confirmed with a shout, and with one voice cried 
out, that what he had sworn was true; and then conducted him 
from the forum, to his house with every demonstration of respect.^ 

4. PROVINCES or THE CONSULS. 

Durinq the first days of their office, the consuls cast loti, or 
agreed among themselves about their provinces.'^ 

A province,^ in its general acceptation, is metaphorically 
used to signify the office or business of any one, whether private 
or ^blic; thus, 0 Geta, provinciam cepisti duram? Before 
the Homan empire was widely extended, the province of a con- 
sul was simply a certain charge assigned him, as a war to be 
carried on, &c., or a certain country in which he was to act 
during his consulship/” 

Anciently these provinces used to be decreed by the senate 
after the consuls were elected, or had entered on their office. 
Sometimes the same province was decreed to both consuls. 
Thus both consuls were sent against the Samnites, and made to 
pass under the yoke by Pontius, general of the Samnites, at the 
Furcae Caudinae. So Faulus ^milius and Terentius Yairo 
were sent against Hannibal, at the battle of Cannae.'^ 

But by the Sempronian law, passed by C. Sempronius Grac- 
chus, A. U. 631, the senate always decreed two provim'.es for 
the future consuls before their election,^” which they, after en- 
tering on their |^ce, divided by lot or agreement.^^ In latter 
times the province of a consul was somg conquered country, re* 
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duced to the form of a province,^ which each consul, after the 
expiration of his office, should command; for during the time 
of their consulship they usually remained in the city. 

The provinces decr^ to the consub were called PROviNCiiS 
CONBULARBS to tho praetors, PBi^TORiifi, 

Sometimes a certain province was assigned to some one of 
the consub ; as Etruria to Fabius, both by the decree of the 
senate, and by the order of the people: Sicily to F. Scipio: 
Greece, and the war against Antiochus, to L. Scipio, by the de- 
cree of the senate. This was said to be done extra ordinem, 
extra sortem vel sine sorte, sine comparatione.^ 

It properly belonged to the senate to determine the provinces 
of the consuls and praetors. In appointing the provinces of the 
preetors, the tribunes might interpose their negative, but not in 
those of the consuls.* Sometimes the peoj^le reversed whdt the 
senate had decreed concerning the provinces. Thus the war 
against Jugurtha, which the senate had decreed to Metellus, 
was given by the people to Marius.'’ And the attempt of Ma- 
rius, by means of the tribune Sulpicius, to get the command of 
the war against Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himself, 
by the sum*age of the people, gave occasion to the first civil war 
at Rome,° and in fact gave both the occasion and the example 
to all the rest that followed. So when the senate, to mortify 
Caesar, had decreed as provinces to him and his colleague Bi- 
bulus, the care of the woods and roads, Cffisar, by means of the 
tribune Yatinius, procured from the people, by a new and ex- 
traordinary law, tlie grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the addition 
of lllyricum, for the term of five years: and soon after also 
Transalpine Gaul from the senate, which important command 
was afterwards prolonged to him for other five years, by the 
Trebonian law.^ 

No one was allowed to leave his province without the permis- 
sion of the senate, which regulation, however, was sometimes 
violated upon extraordinary occasiona,^ 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might he recalled 
from his province by the senate, but his military command could 
only be abolished by the people.^’’ 

The senate might order the consuls to exchange their pro- 
vinces, and even force them to resign their coqiinand.^^ 

Fompey, in hb third consulship, to check f^bery, passed a 
Uw, that no one should hold a province till five years after the 
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expiration of his magistracy;’ and that for these five years, 
while the consuls and praetors were disqualified, the senators 
of consular and preetorian rank, who had never held any foreign 
command, should divide the vacant provinces among themselves 
by lot. By which law the government of Cilicia fell to Cicero 
against his will.^ Caesar made a law, that the praetorian pro- 
vinces should not be held longer than a year, nor the consular 
more than two years. But this law, which is much praised by 
Cicero, was abrogated by Antony.® 

5. FHOM WHAT ORDER THE CONSULS WERE CREATED. 

The consuls were at first chosen only ih)m among the patri- 
cians, but afterwards also from the plebeians. This important 
change, although in reality owing to weightier causes, was im- 
mediately occasioned by a trifling circumstance. M. Fabius 
Ambustus, a nobleman, had two daughters, the elder of whom 
was married to Sulpicius, a patrician, and the younger to C. 
Licinius Htolo, a plebeian. While the latter was one day visit- 
ing her sister, the lictor of Sulpicius, who was then military 
tribune, happened to strike the door with his rod, as was usual 
when that magistrate returned home from the forum. The 
young Fabia, unacquainted with that custom, was frightened at 
the noise, which made her sister laugh, and express surprise at 
her ignorance. This stung her to the quick : and upon her 
return home she could not conceal her uneasiness. Her father, 
seeing her dejected, asked her if all was well ; but she at first 
would not give a direct answer; and it was with difficulty he at 
last drew from her a confession that she was chagrined at being 
connected with a man who could not enjoy the same honours 
with her sister’s husband. For although it had been ordained 
by law that the military ti-ibunes should be created promiscu- 
ously from the patricians and plebeians, yet for forty-four years 
after the first institution, A. U. 311, to A. U. 355, no one ple- 
beian had been created, and very few afterwards.* Ambustus. 
therefore, consoled his daughter with assurances that she should 
soon see the same honours at her own house which she saw at 
her sister’s. To effect this, he concerted measures with his son- 
in-law, and one L. 8extius, a spirited young man of plebeian 
rank, who had every thing but birth to entitle him to uie high- 
est preferments, % 

Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the commons, 
got themselves continued in that office for ten years ; for five 
years they suffered no curule magistrates to be created, and at 
last prevailed to get one of the consuls created from among the 
plebeians.’ 

1 Dlff. xl, 46. B Cio. Fbil. I. B. ]& rl SO, 87. 
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Xf Sbxtiub was the first plebeian consul, and the secotid year 
after him, C. Licinius Htolo, from whom the law ordaining one 
of the consuls to be a plebeian, was called lex licinia.^ feome- 
times both consuls were plebeians, which was early allowed by 
law. But this rarely happened; the patricians for the most 
part en^ossed that honour.^ The Latins once required, that 
one of uie consuls should be chosen from among them, as did 
afterwards the people of Capua ; ^ but both these demands were 
rejected with disdain. 

The first foreigner who obtained the consulship was Cornelius 
Balbus,^ a native of Cadiz ; who became so rich, that at his 
death, he left each of the citizens residing at Rome, 23 drachmae, 
or denarii, i. e. 16 s. \\dJ‘ 

6. LEQAL AGE, AND OTHER REQUISITES FOR ENJOYING THE CONSULSHIP. 

The legal age for enjoying the consulship ® was forty-three ; ’ 
and whoever was made consul at that age, was said to be made 
in his own year.^ 

Before one could be made consul, it waa requisite to have 
gone through the inferior offices of quaestor, rndile, and preetor. 
It behoved candidates for this office to be present, and in a prU 
vate station,^ and no one could be created consul a second time 
till after an interval of ten years.^" 

But these regulations were not always observed. In ancient 
times there seem to have been no restrictions of that kind, and 
even after they were made, they were often violated. Many 
persons were created consuls in their absence, and without ask- 
ing it, and several below the legal age ; thus M. Valerius Corvus 
at twenty-three, Scipio Africanus the elder, at twenty-eight, and 
the younger at thirty-eight, T. Quinctius blaminius, when not 
quite thirty, Fompey, before he was full thirty-six years old.^‘ 

To some the consulship was continued for several years with- 
out intermission ; as to Marius, who was seven times consul, and 
once and again created in his absence.^^ Several persons were 
made consiSs without having previously home any curule offioe.^^ 
Many w^ere re-elected within a less interval than of ten years.^ 
And the refusal of the senate to permit Csesar to stand candi- 
date in his absence, or to retain his province, gave occasion to 
the civil war betwixt him and Fompey, which terminated in 
the entire extinction of liberty.^^ ‘ 
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7 . ALTERATIONS IN THE CONDITION OF THE CONSULS UNDER 
THE EMPERORS. 

Julius C^sar reduced the power of the consuls to a mere 
name. Bein^ created perpetual dictator,^ all the other mn^- 
Btrates were subject to him. Although the usual form of electing 
consuls was retained, he assumed the nomination of them en- 
tirely to himself. He was dictator and consul at the same time,^ 
as Sylla had been before him ; but he resigned the consulship 
when he thought proper, and nominated whom he chose to suc- 
ceed him. When about to set out against the Parthians, he 
settled the succession of magistrates for two years to come.^ 
He introduced a custom of substituting cbnsuls at any time, for 
a few months or weeks ; sometimes only for a few days, or even 
hours that thus the prince might gratify a greater number 
with honours. Under Commodus, there were twenty-five con- 
suls in one year.^ The usual number in a year was twelve. 
But the consuls who were admitted on the first day of January 
gave name to the year, and had the title of ordinarii, the others 
being styled suffecti, or minores,^ 

The consuls, when appointed by the emperor, did not use any 
canvassing, but went through almost the same formalities in 
other respects as under the republic.^ In the first meeting of 
the senate after their election, they returned thanks to the em- 
peror in a set speech, when it was customary to expatiate on his 
virtues ; which was called honore, vel m honorem principis cen- 
BERE, because they delivered this speech, when they were first 
asked their opinion as consuls elect.^ Pliny afterwards enlarged 
on the general heads,* which he used on that occasion, and 
published them under the name of panbqtricus ^ Nerv(B Trajano 
Augusto dictus. 

Under the emperors there were persons dignified merely with 
the title, without enjoying the office, of consuls as, under the 
republic, persons who had never been consuls or proBtors, on 
account of some public service, obtained the right of sitting and 
speaking in the senate, in the place of those who had been 
consuls 'or praetor which was called auctoritas vel 
cormdarU aut prmtoria}^ 

Those who ha4 been consuls were called consulaheb ; as 
those who had bien preetors, were called pratohh ; Eediles, Li- 
lith ; quaestors, qu^btorii. 
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Under Jufitinian^ consuls ceased to be created, and the year, 
of consequence, to be distinguished by their name, A. U. 1393, 
But the emperors still continued to assume that office the first 
year of their sovereignty. Constantine created two consuls 
annually; whose office it was to exercise supreme jurisdiction, 
the one at Rome, and the other at Constantinople. 

II. PR^TORS. 

1. INSTITUTION AND POWER OF THE PRiETOR. 

The name of PR.ffiT 0 R^ was anciently common to all the magi- 
strates ; thus the dictator is called priBtor maximiis.^ But when 
the consuls, being engaged in almost continual wars, could not 
attend to the administration of justice, a magistrate was created 
for that purpose, A. U. 389, to whom the name of pr/Etor was 
thenceforth appropriated. He was at first created only from 
among the patricians, as a kind of compensation for the consul- 
ship being communicated to the plebeians ; but afterwards, A. U. 
41 H, also from the plebeians. Tlie prestor was next in dignity 
to the consuls, and was created at the Comitia Centuriata with 
the same auspices as the consuls, whence he was called their col- 
league. The first praetor was Sp. Furius Camillas, son to the great 
M. Furius Camillus, who died the year that his son was praetor.^ 

When one praetor was not sufficient, on account of the number 
of foreigners who fiocked to Rome, another praetor was added, 
A. U. 510, to administer justice to them, or between citizens 
and them,^ hence called fretor fbreqrinub. 

The two praetors, after their election, determined, by casting 
lots, which of the two jurisdictions each should exercise. 

The praetor who administered justice only between citizens, 
was called fb^toh urbanus, and was more honourable ; whence 
he was called pr^tor honoratus,^ major ; ^ and the law derived 
from him and his edicts is called jus honorarium. In the ab- 
sence of the consuls he supplied their place.^ He presided in 
the assemblies of the ^ople, and might convene the senate : but 
only when something new happened.^ He likewise exhibited 
certain public games, as the Lvdi Apollinares ; the Circensian 
and Megalesian games ; and therefore had a particular jurisdic- 
tion over players, and such people ; at least under the empe- 
roFS.'“ When there was no censor, he took core, according to 
a decree of the senate, that the public buildings were kept in 
proper repair.'^ On account of these important offices, he was 
not allowed to be absent from the city above ten days.^ 
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The power of the prestor in the administration of justice was 
expressed in these three words^no, dico, addico. Prmtor dabat 
actionem et judices ; the prselor gave the form of a writ for 
trying and redressing a particular wrong complained of, and ap- 
pointed judges or a jury to judge in the cause ; dicebat jus ^ 
pronounced sentence ; addicbbat bona vel damna, adjudged the 
goods of the debtor to the creditor, &c. 

The days on which the prEetor administered justice were 
called DIES fasti.^ Those days on which it was unlawful to 
administer justice, were called nefabti. 

llle nefustus erit, pur quern tria verba silentur : '' 

Fastus erit, per quern lege licebit agi' Ov, Fast. 1. 47. 

2. EDICTS OF THE FB£TOB. 

The prtBtor urhanus, when he entered on his office, after 
having sworn to the observance of the laws, published an edict, ^ 
or system of rules,^ according to which he was to administer 
justice for that year ; whence it is called by Cicero lex annua.^ 
Having summoned an assembly of the people, he publicly de- 
clared^ from the rostra ® what method he was to observe'^ in 
administering justice.^ This edict he ordered not onl^ to be 
recited by a herald,® but also to be publicly pasted up in writ- 
ing,^® in large letters.'^ These words used commonly to be pre- 
fixed to the edict, bonum factum.^ 

Those edicts which the praetor copied from the edicts of his 
predecessors were called tralatitia; those which he framed 
himself, were called nota ; and so any clause or part of an edict, 
CAPUT TRALATiTiuM vol NovuM.^® But 85 the prBBtor ofteu, in the 
course of the yeai*, altered his edicts through favour or enmity/^ 
this was forbidden, first by a decree of the senate, A. U. 5B5, 
and afterwards, A, U. 686, by a law which C. Cornelius got 
passed, to the great offence of the nobility, ut protores' ex 
BD iCTJs suis FERFBTUis, JUS DiCERENT, 1. 6. that the prcBtors, in 
administering justice, should not devia^o from the form whidi 
they prescribed to themselves in the be^nning of their office.'® 
From this time the law of the praetors'® became more fixed, and 
lawyers began to study their edicts with particular attention, 
some also to comment on them.'^ By order of the emperor 
Hadrian, the various edicts of the prsetors were collected into 
one, and properly arranged by the lawyer Salvius Julian, the 
great-grandfather of the emperor Didiu£ Julian ; which was 
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thereafter called Rdictum ferpetuum, or jub honorarium, and no 
doubt was of the ^eatest service in forming that famous code 
of the Roman laws called the corpus juris, compiled by order 
of the emperor Justinian. 

Beside the general edict which the prEetor published when he 
entered on his office, he frequently published particular edicts 
os occasion required.* 

An edict published at Rome was called erictum urbanum ; in 
the provinces, provinciale, ijc. 

Some think that the prmtor urbanm only published an annual 
edict, and that the prtBtor peregrinus administered justice, either 
according to it, or according to the law of nature and nations. 
But we read also of the edict of the prEetor peregrinus. And it 
appears that in certain cases he might even be appealed to for 
relief against the decrees of the praetor urbanus.^ 

The other magistrates published edicts as well as the praetor ; 
the kinfi^, the consuls, the dictator, the censor, the curule 
aediles, me tribunes of the commons, and the quaestors.^ So the 
provincial magistrates,^ and under the emperors, the praefect of 
the city, of the praetorian cohorts, &c. Ho likewise the priests, 
as the pontijices and decemviri sacrorum^ the augurs, and in 
particular, the pontifex maximus} All these were called hono* 
RATI, honore honestatif honoribus honorati, honore vel honoribus 
usi ; ^ and therefore the law which was derived from their edicts 
was also called jus honorarium. But of all these, the edicts of 
th^raetor were the most important. 

liie orders and decrees of the emperors were sometimes also 
called edicta, hut usually rescripta.^ 

The magistrates in composing their edicts took the advice of 
the chief men of the state ; ^ and sometimes of one another.*** > 

The summoning of any one to appear in court, was likewise 
called edictunu If a person did not obey the first summons, it 
was repeated a second and third time ; and then what was call- 
ed a peremptory sum^fions was given,** and if any one neglected 
it, he was called contumacious, and lost his cause. Sometimes 
a summons of this kind was given all at once, and was called 
UNUM PRO OMNIBUS, or UNUM PRO TRiBUB. We read of the sena- 
tors being summoned to Rome from all Italy by an edict of the 
prEetor.*^ 
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Certain decrees of the praetor were called interdicta; as 
about acquiring, retaininfjr, or recovering the possession of a 
thing ; ^ also about restoring, exhibiting, or prohibiting a thing ; 
whence Horace,* intehdicto Auic (sc. insane) omne adimat jus 
prmtorj i. e. bonis interdicat, the praetor by an interdict would 
take from him the management of his fortune, and appoint him 
a curator,* according to a law of the twelve tables.^ 

3. INSIGNIA or THE PRiBTOR, 

The praetor was attended by two lictors in the city, who went 
before him with the fasces,^ and by six lictors without the city. 
He wore the toga prcstexta, which he assumed, as the consuls 
did, on the first day of his office, after having offered up vows ^ 
in the Capitol. 

When the praetor heard causes, he sat in the forum or Comi- 
tiuin, on a tribunal,^ which was a kind of stage or scaffold,* in 
which was placed the sella curulis of the praetor,* and a sword 
and a spear were set upright before him. The tribunal was 
made of wood, and movable, so large as to contain the asses- 
soREs or counsel of the prOstor, and others,^^ in the form of a 
square, as appears from ancient coins. But when spacious halls 
were erected round the forum, for the administration of justice, 
called BASILICA, or regim, sc. mdes vel porticus}^ from their 
largeness and ma^ificence, the tribunal in them seems to have 
been of stone, ana in the form of a semicircle, the two ends of 
which were called comm, or partes primores}^ The first basi- 
lica at Rome ^peorv to have been built by M, Porcius Cato, 
the censor, A. U. 566, hence called Forcia.^^ 

The JUDICE8, or jury appointed by the praetor, sat on lower 
seats, called subsellia, as also did the advocates, the witnesses^ 
and hearers.^* Whence subsellia is put for the act of judging, 
or of pleading ; thus, versatus in utrisque subselliiSf cum Burrtma 
farm et fide ; i. e. judicem et patronum egit. A subselliis 
alienus, Ac. i. e. causidicus, a pleader.^ For such were said 
hahitare in subselliis, a subselliis in otium ae conferre, to retire 
from pleading 

The inferior magistrates, when they sat in judgment,^^ did 
not use a tribunal, but only subseUia ; as the tribunes, plebeian 
aedilos, and quaestors, &c.^^ 

The bencnes on which the senators sat in the senate-house 
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account of the number of the people, and the value of their for- 
tunes ; ivhence they were c^ea cbnbores.^ As the consuls, 
being* engaged in wars abroad or commotions at home, had not 
leisure for that business,^ the census had been intermitted for 
seventeen years. The censors at first continued in office for 
five years, ^ But afterwards, lest they should abuse their autho- 
rity, a law was passed by Mamercus iKmilius the dictator, or- 
daining, that they should be elected every five years; but that 
their power should continue only a year and a half.^ 

The censors had all the ensigns of the consuls^ except the 
lictors. They were usually chosen from the most respectable 
persons of consular dignity ; at first only from among the patri- 
cians, but afterwards likewise from the plebeians. The first 
plebeian censor was C. Marcius Hutilus, A. U, 404, who also 
had been the first plebeian dictator.^' Afterwards a law was 
made, that one of the censors should always be a plebeian. 
Sometimes both censors were plebeians,^ and sometimes those 
were created censors who had neither been consuls nor prae- 
tors ; ^ but not so after the second Funic war. 

The lost censors, namely Paulus and Flancus, under Augus- 
tus, are said to have been private persons ; ^ not that they liad 
never borne any public office before, but to distinguish them 
from the emperor; all besides him being called by that name.^'^ 

The power of the censors at first was small ; but afterwards 
it bei^ame very great All the orders of the state were subject 
to them.^^ Hence the censorship is called by Plutarch the sum- 
mit of all preferments,'^ and by Cicero magistra pudoris et mo- 
destiis}^ The title of censor was esteemed more honourable 
than that of consul, as appears from ancient coins and statues : 
a%4 It was reckoned the chief ornament of nobility to be sprung 
from a censorian family.'^ 

The office of the censors was chiefly to estimate the fortunes, 
and to inspect the morals of the citizens.'^ 

The censors performed .the census in the Campus Martius. 
Seated in their curule chairs, and attended by their clerks and 
other officers, they ordered the citizens, divided into their 
classes and centuries, and also into their tribes,'** to be called 
before them by a herald, and to give an account of their for- 
tunes, family, &c. according to the institution of Servius Tul- 
lius.'^ At the same time they reviewed the senate and eques- 
trian order, supplied the vacant places in both, and inflicted 
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yarious marks of disgrace ^ on those who deserved it. A sena- 
tor they excluded from the senate-house,^ an eques they de- 
prived of his public horse, ° and any other citizen they removed 
from a more honourable to a less honourable tribe;* or de- 
prived him of all the privileges of a Homan citizen, except 
liberty.^ This mark of disgrace was also inflicted on a senator 
or an eques, and was then always added to the mark of disgrace 
peculiar to their order.^ The censors themselves did not some- 
times agree about their powers in this respect.^ They could 
inflict these marks of disgrace upon what eviaence, and for what 
cause they judged proper; but, when they expelled from the 
senate, they commonly annexed a reason to their censure, 
which was called subscriptio censoru.^ Sometimes an appeal 
was made from their sentence to the people.^ They not only 
could hinder one another from inflicting any censure,^*' but they 
might even stigmatize one another.^^ 

The citizens in the colonies and free towns were there en- 
rolled by their own censors, according to the form prescribed 
by the Homan censors,^ and an account of them was transmitted 
to Rome ; so that the senate might see at one view the wealth 
and condition of the whole empire.*® 

When the censors took an estimate of the fortunes of the 
citizens, they w'ere said ztnsrnn agere vel habere ; censere po- 
puli mmtateSf sohoUs, farnilias, pecmiasquc, referre in cmsum, 
or censui ascrihere}^ The citizens, when they gave in to the 
censors an estimate of their fortunes, &c. were said cenbbri mo~ 
dvm agri, mancipia^ pecwnias, &cn. sc. secundum vel quod ad, pro- 
ftteri, in censum deferte \el dedicare, annos deferreSel cm- 
sometimes also censere; thus, preedia censere, to give 
in an estimate of one’s farms ; prisdia censui censendo,^^ farms, 
of which one is the just proprietor. Hence, censeri, to be va- 
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lued or esteemed, to be held in estimation ; ^ d& quo censeris^ 
ttmicuSt from whom or on whose account you are valued;^ prU 
vatus illis census erat brevis^ exiguus^ their private for- 

tune was small equestris^ v. the fortune of an eques; 
CCCC. millia nummum, 400,000 sesterces ; * senatoTius^ of a 
senator ; ® homo sine ccnsu, ex censu trihuta conferre^ cultus 
major censu, dat census honores, census partus per vulnera, a 
fortune procured in war ; ** demittere censum in viscera, i. e. bona 
obligurire, to eat up ; ’ Romani census popuU, the treasury ; ® 
breves extenders census, to make a small fortune go far.^ 

The censors divided the, citizens into classes and centuries, 
according to their fortunes. They added new tribes to the old, 
when it was necessary.^*^ They let the public lands and taxes,” 
and the regulations which they prescribed to the farmers-gene- 
ral^® were called leqes vel tahulm cerisoriee}^ 

The censors agreed with undertakers about building and re- 
pairing the public works, such as temples, porticoes, &c. ; 
which they examined when Hnished,^^ and caused to be kept in 
good repair.^^ The expenses allowed by the public for execu- 
ting these works were called ultrotributa, hence idtrotributa 
locare, to let them, or to promise a certain sum for executing 
them ; conducere, to undertake them.^^ 

The censors had the charge of paving the streets, and making 
the public roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c.^^ They likewise made 
contracts about furnishing the public sacrifices, and horses for 
the use of the curule magistrates ; also about feeding the geese 
which were kept in the Capitol, in commemoration of their 
having^ preserved it, when the dogs had failed to give the 
alarm. They took care that private persons should not occupy 
what belonged to the public. And if any one refused to obey 
their sentence, they could fine him, and distrain his effects till 
he made payment. 

The imposing of taxes is often ascribed to the censors ; but 
this was dune by a decree of the senate and the order of the 
people ; without which the censors had not even the right of 
laying out the public money, nor of letting the public lands.^ 
Hence the senate sometimes cancelled their lea^s^ when they 
disapproved of them, for the senate had the chief direction in 
all these matters.^ 
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The censor had no rJgrht to propose laws, or to lay any thingr 
before the senate or people, unless by means of the consul or 
praetor, or a tribune of the commons.^ 

The poorer of the censors did not extend to public crimes, oi. 
to such things ns came under the cognizance ot the civil magi- 
strate, and were punishable by law; but only to matters of a 
private nature, and of less importance ; as, if one did not culti- 
vate his ground properly; if an eques did not take proper care 
of his horse, which was called incuria, or impolitia; '^ if one 
lived too long unmarried (the fine for which was called iics 
uxobium), or contracted debt without cause and particularly, 
if any one had not behaved with sufficient bravery in war, or 
was of dissolute morals; above all, if a person had violated his 
oath.^ The accused were usually permitted to make their de- 
fence.^ 

The sentence of the censors ° only affected the rank and cha- 
racter of persons. It was therefore properly called ignominia,^ 
and in later times had no other effect than of putting a man to 
tha blush.^ It was not fixed and unalterable, as the decision of 
a court of law,^ but might be either taken off by the next cen- 
sors, or rendered ineffectuial by the verdict of a jury, or by the 
suffrages of the Roman people. Thus we find C. Gseta, who 
had been extruded the senate by the censors, A. U. 639, the 
very next lustrum himself made censor.^" Sometimes the senate 
added force to the feeble sentence of the censors, “ by their de- 
cree; which imposed an additional punishment, 

The office of censor was once exercised by a dictator.^i’ After 
Syllo, the election of censors was intermitted for about seven- 
teen years. 

When the censors acted improperly, they might be brought 
to a trial, as they sometimes were, by a tribune of the commons. 
Nay, we find a tribune ordering a censor to be seized and led 
to prison, and even to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock; but 
both were prevented by their colleagues.^^ 

Two things were peculiar to the censors. — 1. No one could 
be elected a second time to that office, according to the law of 
C. Martius Rutilus, who refused a second censorship when con- 
ferred on him, hence sumamed censorinub.^^ — 2. If one of the 
censors died, another was not substituted in his room ; but his 
surviving colleague was obliged to resign his office.^^ 

llie death of a censor was esteemed ominous, because it had 
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happened that a censor died, and another was chosen in his 
place, in that lustrum in.^hich Home was taken by the Gauls.^ 
The censors entered on their office immediately after their 
election. It was customary for them, when the Comitia were 
over, to sit down on their curule chairs in the Campus iVlartius 
before the temple of Mars.^ Before they began to execu|;e their 
office, they swore that they would do nothing through favour or 
hatred, but that they would act uprightly; and when they re- 
signed their office, they swore that they had done so. Then 



A record of the proceedings of the censors ’ was kept in the 
temple of the Nymphs, and is also said to have been preserved 
with great care by their descendants.^ One of the censors, to 
whom it fell by lot,^ after the census was finished, offered a so- 
lemn sacrifice^ in the Campus Martius.^’ 

The power of the censors continued unimpaired to the tri- 
buneship of Clodius, A. U. 695, who got a law passed, ordering 
that no senator should be degraded by the censors, unless he 
had been formally accused and condemned by both censors 
but this law was abrogated, and the powers of the censorship 
restored soon after by Q. Metellus Scipio, A. U. 702.^^ 

Linder the emperors, the office of censor was abolished ; hut 
the chief parts of it were exercised by the emperors themselves, 
or by other magistrates. 

Julius CEBsar made a review of the people after a new man- 
ner, in the several streets, by means of the proprietors of the 
houses ; but this was not a review of the whole Homan people, 
but only of the poorer sort, who received a monthly gratuity of 
corn from the public, which used to be given them in former 
times, first at a low price, and afterwards, ny the law of Clodius, 
for nought.^ 

Julius Csesar was appointed by the senate to inspect the mo- 
rals of the citizens for three years, under the title of fr^fbctus 
MonuM vel morihus\ ofterwai'ds for life, under the title of cen- 
Bor.^^ A power similar to this seems to have been conferred on 
Pompey in his third consulship. 

Augustus thrice made a review of the people ; the first and 
last time with a colleague, and the second time ^one.^^ He was 
invested by the senate with the same censorian power as Julius 
Cffisar, repeatedly for five years, according to Dion Caosius,'^ 
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ncnordinc to Suetonius for life/ under the title of maqistbr mo* 
rum.^ Hence 

Cum tot sustineas, rc tanta negotia solus, 

Hes Italaa armis tuteris, morims oriios, 

Legibus emeiidtis, &c.* Hot. Hj). li, 1. 

Augustus, however, declined the title of censor, although he 
is so called by Macrobius ; ^ and Ovid says of him, ftc a^fitur 
CENSURA, Some of the succeeding emperors had assuired 

this title, particularly those of the Flavian family, but most of 
them rejected it ; as Trajan, after whom we rarely find it men- 
tioned.*^ 

Tiberius thought the censorship unfit for his iime.^ It was 
therefore intermitted during his government, as it was likewise 
during that of his successor. 

A review of the people was made by Claudius and L. Yitel- 
lius, the father of the emperor A. Vitellius, A. U. 800 ; by Ves- 
pasian and Titus, A. U. 827;® but never after, Censorinus® 
says, that this review was made only seventy-five times during 
(j jO, or rather USO years, from its first institution under Servius 
to the time of Vespasian ; after which it was totally discontinued. 

Decius endeavoured to restore the censorship in the person 
of Valerian, but without efiect The corrupt morals of Home 
at that period could not bear such a magistrate.^" 

IV. TRIBUNES OP THE PEOPLE. 

The plebeians being oppressed by the patricians on account of 
licht, at the instigation of one Sicinius, made a secession to a 
mountain, afterwards called Mons Sacer, three miles from Home, 
A. U. 260;^' nor could they be prevailed on to return, till they 
obtained from the patricians a remission of debts for those who 
were insolvent, and liberty to such as had been given up to 
serve their creditors ; and likewise that the plebeians should 
have proper magistrates of their own to protect their rights, 
whose persons should be sacred and inviolable.^ They were 
called TRIBUNES according to Varro,^® because they were at first 
created from the tribunes of the soldiers. 

Two tribunes were at first created, at the assembly by curiiB, 
who, according to Livy, created three collea^es to themselves. 
In the year 283, they were first elected at the Comitia Tributa. 
and A. U. 297, ten tribunes were created,^* two out of each 
class, which number continued ever after. ^ 
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No patrician could be made tribune unless first adopted into 
a plebeian family, as was the case with Clodius the enemy of 
Cicero.^ At one time, however, we find two patricians of con- 
sular dig'nity elected tribunes.^ And no one could be made 
tribune or plebeian eedile, whose father had borne a curule office, 
and was alive, nor whose father was a captive.^ 

The tribunes were at first chosen indiscriminately from amon^ 
the plebeians ; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, some 
think, A. U. G23, that no one should be made tribune who was 
not a senator,^ And we read, that when there were no sonatorian 
candidates, on account of the powders of tliat office being dimi- 
nished, Augustus chose them from the equites.^ But others 
think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that those who were 
made tribunes should of course be senators, and did not prescribe 
any restriction concerning their election.^ Jtis certain, however, 
that under the emperors, no one hut a senator had a right to 
stand candidate for the tribuneship.^ 

One of the tribunes chosen by lot, presided at the Comitia for 
electing tribunes, which charge was called «ors comitiorunu 
After the abdication of the decemviri, when there were no tri- 
bunes, the pontifex maximus presided at their election. If the 
assembly was broken off,^ before the ten tribunes were elected, 
those who were created mi^t choose^ colleagues for themselves 
to complete the number. But a law was immediately passed by 
one Trebonius to prevent this for the future, which enacted, 
That he who presided should continue the Comitia, and recal 
the tribes to give their votes, till ten were elected.”^" 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th of De- 
cember, because the first tribunes were elected on that day.^^ 
In the time of Cicero, however, Asconius says, it was on the 
5th.^^ But this seems not to have been so ; for Cicero himself, 
on that day, calls Cato trihunus designatus,^^ * 

The tribunes wore no toga pnBtexia^ nor had they any exter- 
nal mark of dignity, except a kind of beadle called viator^ who 
went before them. It is thought they were not allowed to use 
a carriage.^'^ When they administered justice, they had no tri- 
bunal, but sat on suhsellia or benches.^^ They had, however, on 
all occasions, a right of precedency; and everybody was obliged 
to rise in their presence. 

The power of the tribunes at first was very limited. It con- 
sisted in hindering, not in acting,^^ and was expressed by the 
word VETO, 1 forbid it They had only the right of seizing, but 
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not of summoning.' Their office was only to assist the plebei- 
ans Bficuinst the pfitricians and magistrates.^ Hence they were 
said esse privati, sine imperio, sine magistratu, not being dig- 
nified with the name of magistrates, ns they were afterwards.® 
They were not even allowed to enter the senate.^ 

But in process of time they increased their influence to such 
a degree, that, under pretext of defending the rights of the peo- 
ple, they did almost whatever they pleased. They hindered the 
collection of tribute, the enlisting of soldiers, and the creation 
of magistrates, which they did at one time for flve years«° They 
could put a negative® upon all the decrees of the senate and 
ordinances of the people, and a single tribune, by his veto, 
could stop the proceedings of all the other magistrates, which 
CoBsar calls extremum jus trihunorumj Such was the force ot 
this word, that whoever did not obey it, whether magistrate or 
private person, was immediately ordered to be led to prison by 
a viator y or a day was appointed for his trial before the people, 
as a violator of the sacred power of the tribunes, the exercise 
of which it wns a crime to restrain.® I'hey first began with 
bringing the chief of the patricians to their trial before the 
Comitia Tributa; as they did Coriolanus.^ 

If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he wns held ac- 
cursed, and his goods were confiscated.'^ Under the sanction 
of this law, they carried their power to an extravagant height 
They claimed a right to prevent consuls from setting out to 
their provinces, and even to pull victorious generals from their 
triumphal chariot.'® They stopped the course of justice by 
putting off trials, and hindering the execution of a sentence. “ 
They sometimes ordered the military tribunes, and even the 
consuls themselves to prison, as the Ephori at Lacedaemon did 
their kinj^s, whom the tribunes at Rome resembled,'^ Hence 
it was said, datum sub jugum tribunititB potestatis consulaium 
fuissej^ 

The tribunes usually did not give their negative to a law, till 
leave had been granted to speak for and against it.'® 

The only eflectual method of resisting the power of the tri- 
bunes, was to procure one or more of their number,'*^ to put a 
negative on the proceedings of the rest; but those who did so 
might afterwari^ be brought to a trial befure the people by 
their colleagues.'® 
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Sometimes a tribune was prevailed on, by entreaties or threats, 
to withdraw his negative,^ or he demanded time to consider 
or the consuls were armed with dictatorial power to oppose him,® 
from the terror of which, M. Antonios and Q. Cassius Longinus, 
tribunes of the commons, together with Curio and Coelius, fled 
from the city to Caesar into Ciaul, and afforded him a pretext 
for crossing the river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his 
province, and of leading his army to Roine.^ 

We also And the senate exercising a right of limiting the 
power of the tribunes, which was called ciecumscriptio, and of 
removing them from their .office,® os they did likewise other 
magistrates.*’ On one occasion the senate even sent a tribune 
to prison ; but this happened at a time when all order was vio- 
lated.’ 

The tribuneship was suspended when the decemviri were 
created, but not when a dictator was appointed.^ 

The power of the tribunes was conflned to the city and a mile 
around it,*’ unless when they were sent any where by the senate 
and people ; and then they might, in any port of the empire, 
seize even a proconsul at the head of his army and bring him 
to Kome.^'’ 

The tribunes were not allowed to remain all night in the 
country, nor to be above one whole day out of town, 'except 
during the feriw Latinm ; and their doors were open day and 
night, that they might be always ready to receive the requests 
and complaints of the wretched.^^ 

The tribunes were addressed by the name tribuni. Those 
who implored their assistance,^® said a vobis, tribuni, postulo, 
UT MiHi AUXiLio siTis. The tribunes answered, auxilio erimus, 
vel NON ERIMUB.^’ 

When a law was to be passed, or a decree of the senate to be 
made, after the tribunes had consulted together,^® one of their 
number declared,^® be intercederb, vel non intercedere, aut 
MORAM FACERS comituSpdtlectui, &C. Also, be non fassurus legem 
ferri vel ahrogan } Telationem fieri de, &c. Pronuncimt pla- 
CBHE, &c. This was called decretum tribunomiTu Thus, medio 
decretojua auxilii sui en^ediunt, exert their right of intercession 
by a moderate decree,^^ 

Sometimes the tribunes sat in judgment, and what they de- 
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creed was called their bdictum, or decretum*^ If any one dif- 
fered from the rest, he likewise pronounced his decree ; thus, 
Tib, Gracchus ita decrevit : quo minus ex bonis l, scipionis quod 

JUDICATUM sit, REDIQATUR, SB NON INTERCEDERB PRiETORI. L. SCI- 
PIONBM NON PASSUnUM IN CARCERE KT IN VINCULII ESSE MIITIQUE 
KUM SB JUBERB.® 

The tribunes early assumed the right of holding the Comitia 
by tribes, and of making laws ® which bound the whole Roman 
neople.^ They also exercised the power of holding the senate, 
A. u. 298, of dismissing it when assembled by anoXher, and ot 
making a motion, although the consuls were present. They 
likewise sometimes hindered the censors in the choice of the 
senate.^ 

The tribunes often assembled the people merely to make ha- 
rangues to them.® By the icilian law it was forbidden, under 
the severest penalties, to interrupt a tribune while speaking,^ 
and no one was allowed to speak in the assemblies summoned by 
them without their permission : hence, concionem dare^ to grant 
leave to Speak ; in concionem ascendere, to mount the rostrum ; 
concionem habere , to make a speech, or to hold an assembly for 
speaking; and so, in concionem venire, in concionem vocare, and 
in condone stare ; but to hold an assembly for voting about any 
thing, was habere comitia vel aqbre cum populo,^ 

The tribunes limited the time of speaking even to the consuls 
themselves, and sometimes would not permit them to speak at 
all.° They could bring any one before the assembly,^" and force 
them to answer what questions were put to them." By these 
harangues the tribunes often inflamed the populace against the 
nobility, and prevailed on them to pass the most pernicious laws. 

The laws wnich excited the greatest content! ohs were about 
dividing the public lands to the poorer citizens'^ — about the 
distribution of corn at a low price, or for nought — and about 
the diminution of interest,^^ and the abolition of debts, either in 
whole or in part^^ 

But these popular laws were usually joined by the tribunes 
with others respecting the aggrandizement of themselves and 
their order ; and when the latter were granted, the former were 
often dropped.^® At last, however, after groat struggles, the 
tribunes laid open the way for plebeians to Edl the offices of the 
state. 
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The government of Rome was now brought to its just mqui- 
lihrium. There was no obstruction to merit, and the most de- 
serving were promoted. The republic was managed for several 
ages with quiet and moderation.^ But when wealth and luxury 
were introduced, and avarice had seized all ranks, especially 
after the destruction of Carthage, the more wealthy plebeians 
joined the patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the 
honours and emoluments of the state. The body of the people 
were oppressed; and the tribunes, either overawed or gained, 
did not exert their influence. to prevent it; or rather, perhaps, 
their interposition was disregarded.^ 

At last Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the grandsons of the 
great Scipio Africanus by his daughter Cornelia, bravely un- 
aertook to assert the liberties of the people, and to check the 
oppression of the nobility. But proce^ing with too gi'eat 
ahlour, and not being sufficiently supported by the multitude, 
they fell a sacrifice to the rage of their enemies. Tiberius, 
while tribune, was slain in the Capitol, by the nobility,* with his 
cousin 8cipio Nosica, pontifex maximus, ai their head, A. U. 
620 ; and Caius, a few years after, perished by means of the 
consul OpimiuB, who slaughtered a great number of the plebei- 
ans. This was the drst civil blood shed at Rome, which after- 
wards at different times deluged the state.^ From this period, 
when arms and violence began to be used with impunity in the 
legislative assemblies, and laws enacted by force to be held as 
valid, we date the commencement of the ruin of Roman liberty. 

The fate of the Gracchi discouraged others from espousing 
the cause of the people. In con^queiice of which, the power 
of the nobles was increased, and the wretched plebeians were 
more oppressed than ever.^ 

But in the Jugurthine war, when, by the infamous corruption . 
of the nobility, the republic had been basely betrayed, the ple- 
beians, animated by the bold eloquence of the tribune Memmius, 
regained the ascendancy,® The contest betwixt the two ordere 
was renewed: but the people being misled and abused by their 
favourite, the faithless and ambitious Marius,^ the nobility 
again prevailed under the conduct of Syllo. 

Sylla abridged, and in a manner extinguished, the power of 
the tribunes, by enacting, ‘'That whoever had been tribune, 
shoqld not afterwards enjoy any other magistracy ; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes ; that they should not be 
allowed to assemble the people and make harangues to them, 
nor to propose laws,”’ but should only retain the right of inter- 
cession,^ which Cicero greatly approves.** 
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But after the death of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was 
restored. In the consulship of Cotta, A. U. 679, they obtained 
the rif^ht of enjoying other offices, and in the consulship of Poin- 
pey and Crassus, A. CJ. 6S;i, all their former powers; a thing 
which Ccesar strenuously promoted,^ 

The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leadinjf men 
as the tools of their ambition. Backed by a hired mob,^ they 
determined every thing by force. They made and abrogated 
laws at pleasure.^ They disposed of the public lands and taxes 
as they thought proper, and conferred provinces and commands 
on those who purchased them at the highest price.* The as- 
semblies of the people were converted into scenes of violence 
and massacre ; and the most daring always prevailed. ° 

Julius Caesar, who had been the principal cause of these ex- 
cesses, and had made a violation of the power of the tribunes a 
pretext for making war on his country,^ having at lost become 
master of the republic by force of arms, reduced that power by 
which he had been raised, to a mere name; and deprived the 
tribunes of their office ^ at pleasure.^ 

Augustus got the tribunitian power to be conferred on him- 
self for life, by a decree of the senate ; the exercise of it by 
proper magistrates, as formerly, being inconsistent with an ab- 
solute monarchy, which that artful usurper established.^ This 
power gave him the right of holding the senate, of assembling 
the people, and of being appealed to in all cases.^^’ It also ren- 
dered his person sacred and inviolable ; so that it became a 
capital crime to injure him in word or deed, which, under the 
succeeding emperors, served as a pretext for cutting off num- 
bers of the first men in the sthte, and proved one of the chief 
supports of tyranny Hence this amonp^ other powers used to 
be conferred on the emperors in the beginning of their reign, 
or upon other solemn occasions ; and then they were said to be 
trihmitia potestate donatiP Hence also the years of their gp- 
vernment were called the years of their tribunitian power,^* 
which are found often marked on ancient coins ; computed not 
from the 1st of January, nor from the lO^h of Decemoer,^^ the 
day on which the tribunes entered on their office ; but from the 
day on which they assumed the empire. 

The tribunes, however, still continued to be elected, although 
they retained only the shadow of their former power, and 
seem to have remained to the time of Constantine, who abolish- 
ed this with other ancient offices. 
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y. ^DILES. 


The <Bd\h^ were named from their care of the buildings/ and 
were either plebeian or curule*. 

Two ADiLEB FLRBEii Were first created, A. U« 260, in the Co- 
mitia Curiata, at the same time with the tribunes of the com- 
mons, to be as it were their assistants, and to determine certain 
lesser ciiuses, which the tribunes committed to them.^ They 
w^ere afterwards created, as the other inferior magistrates, at 
the Comitia Tribiita. 

Two iEDiLEs cunuLEs wero created from tbe patricians, A. U. 
387, to perform certain public games. They were first chosen 
alternately from the patricians and plebeians, but afterwards 
promiscuously from both, at the Comitia Tributa.^ 

The curule oediles wore the toga prcetaxta, had the right of 
images, and a more honourable place of giving their opinion in 
the senate. They used the sella curulis wiien tliey administered 
justice, whence they had their naine.^ Whereas the plebeian 
eadiles sat on benches ; ° but they were inviolable ^ as the tri- 
bunes.^ 

The oiEce of the ecdiles was to take care of the city,® its pub- 
lic buildings, temples, theatres, baths, hasilictB^ porticoes, nqute- 
ducts, common sewers, public roads, &c. especially when there 
were no censors : also of private buildings, last they should be- 
come ruinous, and deform the city, or occasion danger to pas- 
sengers. They likewise took care of provisions, markets, 
taverns, &c. They inspected those things which were exposed 
to sale in the Forum; and if they were not good, they caused 
them to be thrown into the Tiber. They broke unjust weights 
and measures. They limited the expenses of funerals. They 
restrained the avarice of usurers. They fined or banished wo- 
men of bad character, after being condemned by the senate or 
people. They took care that no new gods or religious ceremo- 
nies were introduced. They punished not only petulant actions, 
but even words.® • 

The ffidiles took cognizance of these things, proposed edicts 
concerning them,'® end fined delinquents. They had neither 
the right of summoning nor of seizing, unless by the order of 
the tribunes ; nor did they use lictors or viatores, but only pub- 
lic slaves. Ibey might even be sued at law" by a private per- 
son.'^ 

It belonged to the Eediles, particularly the curule aediles, to 
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exhibit public Boleran games, ivhich they sometimes did at a 
prodigious expense, to pave the nay for future preferments** 
They examined the plays which were to be brought on the 
stage, and rewarded or punished the actors as they deserved. 
They were bound by oath to give the palm to the most deserv- 
ing/ Agrippa, when eedile under Augustus, banished all jug- 
glers ^ and astrologers. 

It was peculiarly the office of the plebeian tediles, to keep 
the decrees of the senate, and the ordinances of the people, in 
the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the treasury.* 

Julius Caesar added two other plebeian tediles, called cere- 
ales,^ to inspect the public stores of corn and other provisions,** 
The free towns also had their aediles, where sometimes they 
were the only magistrates, as at Arpinum.^ 

The aediles seem to have continued, but with some variations, 
to the time of Constantine. 

yi. gujGSTORs. 

The Quaestors were so called/ because they got in the public 
revenues.® 

The institution of quaestors seems to have been nearly as an- 
cient as the city itself. They were first appointed by the kings, 
according to Tacitus.*® And then by the consuls, to the year 
307, when they began to be elected by the people, at the Comi- 
tia Tributa.** Others say, that two quaestors were created by 
the people from among the patricians, soon after the expulsion 
of Tarquin, to take care ot the treasury, according to a law 
passed by Valerius Poplicola,** 

In the year 333, besides the two city quaestors, two others 
were created to attend the consuls in war and from this time 
the quaestors might be chosen indifferently from the plebeians 
and patricians. After all Italy was subdued, four more were 
added, A. U. 498, about the same time that the coining of silver 
was first introduced at Homo.** Sylla increased their number 
to twenty.*® Julius Csesar to forty.*® Under the emperors, 
their number was uncertain and arbitrary. 

Two quaestors only remained at Home, and were called gujES- 

TOREB UHBANI ; tho fOSt, FROVINCIALES Or MILITARES. 

The principal charge of the city quaestors was the care of the 
treasury, which was kept in the temple of Saturn.*^ They re- 
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oeived and expended the public money^ and entered an account 
of their receipts and disbursements.^ They exacted the hnes 
imposed by the public. The money thus raised was called ar- 
gentum MULTATITIUM.^ 

The qusestors kept the military standards in the treasury, 
(which were generally of silver, sometimes of gold,) for the 
Homans did not use colours,^ and brought them out to the con- 
suls when going upon an expedition. They entertained foreign 
ambassadors, provided them with lodgings, and delivered to 
them the presents of the public.^ They took care of the funeral 
of those who were buried at the public expense, os Menenius 
Agrippa and Sulpicius. They exercised a certain jurisdiction, 
especially among their clerks.^ 

Commanders returning from war, before they could obtain a 
triumph, were obliged to swear before the queestors, that they 
had written to the senate a true account of the number of the 
enemy they had slain, and of the citizens that were missing.^ 

The provinces of the queestors were annually distributed to 
them by lot,^ after the senate had determined into what pro> 
vinees quaestors should he sent. Whence sorb is often put for 
the office or appointment of a quaestor, as of other magistrates 
and public officers, or for the condition of any one.^ Sometimes 
a certain province was given to a particular quaestor by the se- 
nate or people. But Pompey chose Cassius as his quaestor, and 
Caesar chose Antony, of themselves. 

The office of the provincial quaestors was to attend the consuls 
or praetors into their provinces ; to take care that provisions 
and pay were furnished to the army ; to keep the money depo- 
sited by the soldiers to exact the taxes and tribute of the 
empire ; to take care of the money and to sell the spoils taken 
in war; to return an account of every thing to the treasury; 
and to exercise the jurisdiction assigned them by their gover- 
nors. When the governor left the province, the qutestor usually 
supplied his place.^^ 

There subsisted the closest connection between a proconsul or 
propreetor and his quaestor.^^ If a quaestor died, another was 
appointed by the governor in his room, called PRoguvsTOR.^^* 

The place in the camp where Hhe queestor's tent was, and 
where he kept his stores, was called gu^SToniuM, or qwsstorium 
forum, BO also the place in the provinr^e, where he kept his ac- 
counts and transacted business.^* 
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The city quffistor had neither lictors nor viatoreB, because 
they had not the power of summoning^ or apprehending, and 
might be prosecuted by a private person before the preetor.^ 
They could, however, hold we Comitia ; and it seems to have 
been a part of their office in ancient times to prosecute those 
guilty of treason, and punish them when condemned.^ 

The provincial quaestors were attended by lictors, at least in 
the absence of the praetor, and by clerks.” 

The queestorship was the first step of preferment* which gave 
one admission into the senate, when he iras said adire ad rem~ 
publicam, pro rempublicam capessere. It was, however, some- 
times held by those who had been consuls.” 

Under the emperors the quaestorship underwent various 
changes. A distinction was introduced between the treasury of 
the public” and the treasury of the prince ; ^ and different offi- 
cers were appointed for the management of each. 

Augustus took from the qiisstors the charge of the treasury, 
and gave it to the praetors, or those who had been praetors ; but 
Claudius restored it to the queestors. Afterwords praefects of 
the treasury seem to have been appointed.” 

Those who had borne the quaestorship used to assemble the 
judges, called centumviri^ and preside at their courts ; but Au- 
gustus appointed that this should be done by the drcbmviri liti^ 
ousjtidicandis. The quaestors also chose the judices, Augustus 
gave to the quaestors the charge of the public records, which the 
aediles and, as Dion Cassius says, the tribunes had formerly 
exercised. But this too was afterwards transferred to praefects.’^ 
Augustus introduced a new kind of quaestors called qu^ebtores 
CANDiDATi, or candidati principis vel Augusti, vel Ccesaris, who 
used tQ carry the messages of the emperor to the senate.^^ 
They were called candidati^ because they sued for higher prefer- 
ments, which by the interest of the emperor they were sure to 
obtain ; hence petis tanquam Casarisi candidatus, i. e. carelessly.^” 
Augustus ordained by an edict, that persons might enjoy the 
quBBstorship, and of course be admitted into the senate, at the 
age of twenty-two.'” 

Under the emperors the qusBstors exhibited shows of gladia- 
tors, which they seem to have done at their own expense, as a 
requisite for obtaining the office,'* 

Constantine instituted a new kind of qusestors, called guass- 
TOREB FALATii, who Were much the same with what we now call 
chancellors.'" 
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OTHER ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

Tbire were various other ordinary mngistrates ; as, 

TmuMViaiOAnTAXiBB, who judged oonoerning slayei and persons 
of the lowest rank, and who also had the charge of the prison 
and of the execution of condemned criminals,^ 

Tbiuhvibi honbtales, who had the charge of the mint* Ac- 
cording to the advice of Miecenas to Augustus, it appears that 
only Homan coins were permitted to circulate in the provinces.^ 

Nummulabii, vel pecunia tpectatores, saymasters,* 

Triumviri nocturni, vel tresviri, who had the charge of pre- 
venting tires, ^ and walked round die watches in the night-time, 
attended by eight lictors. 

Quatuor viri viALES, vel viocuri,’’ who had the charge of the 
streets and public roads. 

All these magistrates used to be created by the people at the 
Comitia Tributa. 

Some add to the magistratvs ordinarii minores the centumviri 
lifibusjudicandis (vel stlitibus Judicandis, for so it was anciently 
written), a body of men chosen out of every tribe (so lliat pro- 
perly there were 105), for judging such causes as the praetor 
committed to their decision ; and also the decemviri Utibusjudi- 
caudis. But these were generally not reckoned magistrates, 
but only judges. 

NEW ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Auqustub instituted several new offices; as curatores operum 
publicorum, viarum, aqmrum, alvei Tiberis, sc. repurgandi et 
laxioris fadendi^ frumenti populo dividundi ; persons who had 
the charge of the public works, of the roads, of bringing water 
to the city, of cleansing and enlarging the channel of the Tiber, 
and of distributing corn to the people.^ The chief of these 
officers were : — 

1. The governor of the city,® whose power was very great, 
and generally continued for several years. 

A prffifect of the city used liketvise formerly to be chosen 
occasionally,^® in the absence of the kings, and afterwards of 
the consuls. He was not chosen by the people, but appointed, 
first by the kings, and afterwards by the consuls.^^ He might, 
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liowever, assemble the senate, eren although he was not a sena- 
tor, and also hold the Comitia.^ But after the creation of the 
praetor, he used only to be appointed for C/elebrating the feri<B 
Latinm^ or Latin holy-days. 

Augustus instituted this magistracy by the advice of Maecenas^ 
who himself in the civil wars had been intrusted by Augustus 
with the charge of the city and of Italy.® The first prffifect of 
the city was Messala Corvinus, only for a few days ; after him 
Taurus Statilius, and then Piso for twenty years. He WM 
usually chosen from among the principal men of the state.® His 
office comprehended many things, which had formerly belonged 
to the pr»tors and sediles. fie administered justice betwixt 
masters and slaves, freedmen and patrons ; he judged of the 
crimes of guardians and curators ; he checked the frauds of 
bankers and money«brokers ; he had the superintendence of 
the shambles,^ and of the public spectacles : in short, he took 
care to preserve order and public quiet, and punished all trans- 
gressions of it, not only in the city, but within a hundred miles 
of it.® He had the power of banishing persons both from the 
city and from Italy, and of transporting them to any island 
which the emperor named,® 

The prsBfect of the city was, as it were, the substitute J of the 
emperor, and had one under him, who exercised jurisdiction in 
his absence, or by his command. He seems to liave had the 
same insignia with the prastors. 

II, The praefect of the preetorian cohorts,® or the commander 
of the emperor’s body guards. 

Augustus' instituted two of these from the equestrian order, by 
the advice of Mascenas, that they might counteract one another, 
if one of them attempted any innovation..® Their power w as at 
first but small, and merely military ; but Sejanus, oeing alone 
invested by Tiberius with this command, increased its influence, 
by collecting the praetorian cohorts, formerly dispersed through 
the city, into one camp.“ 

The prsefect of the praetorian bands was under the succeeding 
emperors made the instrument of their tyranny, and therefore 
that office was conferred on none but those whom they could 
entirely trust. They always attended the emperor to execute his 
commands : hence their power became so great that it was little 
inferior to that of the emperor himself.^® Trials and appeals were 
brought before them ; and from their sentence there was no 
appeal, unless by way of supplication to the emperor. 
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The praetorian praefect was appointed to his office by the om- 
peror^s delivering- to him a swora.^ 

Sometimes there was but one prfefect, and sometimes two. 
Constantine created four prmfecti pr<Btorio: but he changed 
their office very much from its original institution : for he made 
it civil instead of military, and divided among them the care oi 
the whole empire. To one he gave the command of the Hast, 
to another of lllyricum, to a third of Italy and Africa, and to a 
fourth, of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; but he took from them the 
command of the soldiers, and transferred that to officers, who 
were called magisiri equitum. 

Under each of these pfmfecti prtBtorio were several substi- 
tutes,^ who had the charge of certain districts, which were called 
DiKCESES ; and the chief city in each of these, where they held 
their courts, was called metropolis. Each dixcesis might con- 
tain several metropoles, and each metropolis had several cities 
under it. But Cicero uses dicrgesis for the part of a province, 
and calls himself episcopus, inspector or governor of the Cam- 
panian coast, as of a dicecesis} 

III. Ph;£fectus annon.e, vel rei frumentaricB^ who had the 
charge of procuring corn. 

A magistrate used to be created for that purpose on extraor- 
dinary occasions under the republic : thus L« Minutius, and so 
afterwards Fompey with great power.^ In the time of a ^reat 
scarcity, Augustus himself undertook the charge of providing 
com,^ and ordained, that for the future two men of praetorian 
dignity should be annually elected to discharge that office; af- 
terwards he appointed four,° and thus it became an ordinary 
magistracy. But usually there seems to have been but one prm- 
fectUM anTionte ; it was at first an office of great dignity, but not 
so in after times. 

IV. Fr^fectcb MiLiTARiB £RARii, a person who had the 
charge of the public fund which Augustus instituted for the sup- 
port of the army.^ 

V. Fh£fectub clabsib, admiral of the fleet Augustus equip- 
ped two fleets, which he stationed,^ the one at Ravenna on the 
Hadriatic, and the other at Misena or -um on the Tuscan sea^ 
Each of these had its own proper commander.^" There were 
also ships stationed in other places ; as in the Fontus Euxinus 
near Alexandria, on the Rhine, and Danube.^^ 

VI. Fhjefectus viQiLuM, the officer who commanded the sot 
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diers who were appointed to watch the city. Of these there 
were seven cohorts, one for every two words/ composed chiefly 
of manumitted slaves.^ Those who guarded adjoining houses 
in the night-time, carried each of them a bell/ to give the 
alarm to one another when any thing happened. 

The preefectus vigilum took cognizance of incendiaries, thieves, 
vagrants, and the like ; and if any atrocious case happened, it 
was remitted to the praefeot of the city. 

There were various other magistrates in the latter times of 
the empire, called comites ^ corrector es, duces, magistri offici- 
vrum^ scriniorum, &c. who were honoured with various epi- 
thets, according to their different degrees of dignity ; as, claris~ 
simi, illustres^ spectahiles, egregii, perfectissimi^ &c. The high* 
est title was nohilissimus and gloriosissimus, 

EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

I. DICTATOR AND MASTER OF HORSE. 

The Dictator was so called, either because he w’as named by 
the consul,^ or rather from his publishing edicts or orders." He 
was also called magister populi, and prtBtor maximus* Tliis 
magistracy seems to have been borrowed from the Albans, or 
Latins/ 

It is uncertain who was first created dictator, or in what year. 
Livy says, that T. Lartius was first created dictator, A. U. *4^53, 
nine years after the expulsion of the kings. Jlie first cause of 
creating a dictator was the fear of a domestic sedition, and of a 
dangerous ivar from the Latins. As the authority of the con- 
suls was not sufficiently respected on account of the liberty of 
appeal from them, it was judged proper, in dangerous conjunc- 
tures, to create a single magistrate, with absolute power, from 
whom there should be no appeal, and who should not be re- 
strained by the interposition of a colleague.^ 

A dictator was afterwards created also for other causes : as, — 
1, For fixing a nail ® in the right side of the temple of Jupiter, 
which is supposed to have been done in those rude ages,^ to 
mark the number of years. This was commonly done by the 
ordinary magistrate ; but in the time of a pestilence, or of any 
great public calamity, a dictator was created for that purpose, 
to avert the divine wrath. — 2, For holding the Comitia. — 3. For 
the sake of instituting holidays, or of celebrating games when 
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the prastor waa indisposed. — 4 For holdingr trials.’ — And, 5. 
Once for choosing senators,* on which occasion there were two 
dictators ; one at Rome, and another commanding an army, 
which never was the case at any other time.^ 

The dictator was not created by the suffrages of the people, as 
the other magistrates ; but one of the consuls, by order of the 
senate, named as dictator whatever person of consular dignity 
he thought proper; and this he did, after having taken the 
auspices, usually in the dead of the night,* 

One of the military tribunes also could name a dictator ; about 
which Livy informs us there was some scruple. He might be 
nominated out of Rome, provided it was in the Roman territory, 
which was limited to Italy. Sometimes the people gave direc- 
tions whom the consuls should name dictator.^ 

Sylla and Caesar were made dictators at the Comitia, an in- 
terrex presiding at the creation of the former, and Lepidus the 
pros tor at the creation of the latter.^ 

In the second Funic war, A. U. 536, after the destruction of 
the consul Flaminius and his army at the Throsimene lake, 
when the other consul was absent from Rome, and word could 
not easily be sent to him, the people created Q. Fabius Maximus 
FRODiCTATOR, Bud M. Minucius Rufus master of horse.^ 

'Fhe power of the dictator was supreme both in peace and 
war. He could raise and disband annies; he could determine 
about the life and fortunes of Roman citizens, without consulting 
the people or senate.. His edict was observed as an oracle.^ At 
first there was no appeal from him, till a law was passed that no 
magistrate should be created without the liberty of appeal,’’ first 
by the consuls Horatius and Valerius, A. IJ, 304 ; and afterwards 
by the consul M. Valerius, A. U. 453.’’’ But the force of this 
law with respect to the dictator is doubtful It was once 
strongly contested,” but never finally decided. 

The dictator was attended by twenty-four lictors,’^ with the 
fasces and secures even in the city.’’’ 

When a dictator was created, all the other magistrates ab- 
dicated their authority, except the tribunes of the commons. 
The consuls, however, still continued to act, but in obedience 
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to the dictator, and without any ensigns of authority in his 
presence.^ 

The power of the dictator was circumscribed by certain limits. 

1. It only continued for the space of six months,^ even although 
the business for which he had been created was not finished, and 
was never prolonged beyond that time, except in extreme ne- 
cessity, 08 in the case of Camillus.^ For Sylla and Caesar 
usurped their perpetual dictatorship, in contempt of the laws oi 
their country. 

But the dictator usually resigned his command whenever he 
had effected the business for which he had been created. Thus 
Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus ^milius abdicated the dictator- 
ship on the sixteenth day, Q. Servilius on the eighth day.^ 

2 . The dictator could. lay out none of the public money, with- 
out the authority of the senate or the order of the people. 

3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy ; which 
was only once violated, and that on account of the most urgent 
necessity, in Atilius Calatinus.^ 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horseback, without 
asking the peimission of the people,^ to show, as it is thought, 
that the chief strength of the Homan army consisted in the in- 
fantry. 

But the principal check against a dictator’s abuse of power 
was, that he might be called to an accouut for his conduct, when 
he resigned his office.^ 

For 120 years before Sylla, the creation of a dictator was dis- 
used, but in dangerous emergencies the consuls were armed with 
dictatorial power. After the death of Caesar, the dictatorship 
w^as for ever abolished from the state, by a law of Antony the 
consul,^ And when Augustus was urged by the people to accept 
the dictatorship, he refused it w ith the strongest marks of aver- 
sion.^ Possessed of the power, he wisely declined an odious 
appellation. For ever since the usurpation of tiylla, the dic- 
tatorship w'as detested on account of the cruelties which that 
tyrant had exercised under the title of dictator. 

To allay the tumults which followed the murder of Clodius by 
Milo, in place of a dictator, Fompey was by an unprecedented 
measure made sole consul, A U. 702. He, however, on the 
first of August, assumed 8cipio, his father-in-law, as colleague. 

When a dictator was created, he immediately nominated a 
master of horse, usually from among those of consular or pras- 
torian dignity, whose proper office was to command the cavalry, 
and also to execute the orders of the dictator. M. Fabius Bu- 
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feo, the dictator nominated to choose the senate, had no master 
of horse. 

Sometimes a master of horse was pitched upon^ for the dicta- 
tor, by the senate, or by order of the people/ 

The magister equitum mi^ht be deprived of his command by 
the dictator, and another nominated in his room. The people 
at one time made the master of the horse, Minucius, equal in 
command with the dictator Fabius Maximus.® 

The master of the horse is supposed to have had much the 
same insignia with the praetor, six lictors, the prtBtextu, 

He had the use of a horse, which the dictator had not without 
the order of the people. 


DlCTATOEflUlF. 

ThB appointment of the firit 
dlBUtor is placed in the tenth 
year atter the Aint consuls ; Bnd 
the oldest annalists say It was 
T. Larcius. But thetro wure 
dlrera contradictor/ it.iUimenti, 
and the Tanity ot tlie ValBrii,n 
tiuuse BiBigned this honour to a 
nephew or FubliroU. Accord- 
ing la the date Just mentioned, 
JUarolua wua consul at the lime, 
and so only recelred an enlarge- 
ntent of his power: another ac- 
count related as the ocoBBlon of 
the appointment, what aounda 

r irobable enough, that by an un- 
ortunste obolM the republic had 
been placed In the hamia ol two 
ooDBuli of the Tarnuinian I'ao- 
lion, whuae namea were aubse- 
quently rendered dubioua by In- 
duUence or by calumny. 

fhat the name ol dictator waa 
of Latin origin, is ncknow- 
ledged: and assuredly the char- 
acter of his ofllce, invested with 
regal puwrr for a limited prrioil, 
Waa no lege so. The eaistenre 
of a dictator at Tuaculum In 
early, at Lanuvium in very late 
times, is matter of hlstury ; and 
Latin ritual hooka, which reftr- 
red to Alban tradiiiona, enabled 
Macer ID aaaert that tbia niagia* 
Iraey had aubsliied at Alba; 
though ii la true that the preser- 
ration of any hlitorical record 
ooncamlngAlba li ftill more aut 
of the nuBNtion than oonoerning 
Rome before 'Xiillua Hoatlliui. 
The Ltttins, however, did not 
merely elect dicialori in their 
aeveral citiea, but also over the 
whole nation: fiom a Irsement 
•fCato we learn that thaTusen- 
Ian Egerlui was dictator over 
tho oolleclive body nt the Latins. 
Here we catch a glimmering of 
light; but we must lollow It 
With OBUtiou. If Borne and La- 
Hum were confederate atstes on 
a footing of equality, In the room 
»vf that Bupremuy which luted 
hut for a abort time after the 
revolntion, they mnat bare pua- 


leBMd the chief oommsni alter- 
nalely: and this would explain 
why the Roman dlctatura were 
appointed for only six uioiiths; 
aud how they come to have 
twenty-four lietore: namely, as 
a symbol that the governments 
of the two alatei were united 
under the same head: the con- 
suls had only twelve between 
them, which went by turns >rom 
one tu the other. And so the 
dictsturihip at the beginning 
would be airected solely toworu 
foreign sffulrs ; and the ountinu- 
ance of the cmisuli along with 
the dictator would be accounted 
for : nsy, the dictstorahip, being 
distinct Irom the o/llce of the 
mngittrr populi, might someiimes 
be conferrod on him, lometlmea 
on one of the conaula. 

The object aimed at In insti- 
tuting the dictatorship, ~sl I 
will call it from the first, by the 
name which in course of time 
Kupplanied the earlier one, — waa 
liiconteil&bly to evade the Vnle- 
rian laws, and to re-establish an 
unlimited uuiherity over the nJe- 
beiana even within the barriers 
and the mile ot their llbertlea: 
for the legal appeal to the com- 
mnnalty was from the sentence 
of the coniulf, not from that of 
this new maglatrate. Nor does 
such an appeal seem ever to have 
bean introduDel, not even alter 
the power of the tribunes bed 
grown to an Inordinate excess I 
the Romans rather chose to let 
the dictalorehlp drop. The tra- 
dition, aoiiordiiigly, is perlectly 
ourreot In reourding how the ap- 
pointment of a dictator alBi'mel 
Llie commonalty. 

That ivtn the membori of the 
bouBSi at tliB first had no right 
ot appealing against the dictator 
to their Domltia, though they had 
possessed such a right even un- 
der the kin^i la eapreialy as. 
aertad by E'ntui: at tbe aame 
time hs Mds that they obtained 
it. This li conRrined by the ex- 
enuple of M. Fabius; who, when 
hia son was persecuted by the 


ferocity of a dictator, appealed 
in bin behalt to the populace ; to 
his pearl, the pstriciina in the 
nuries. 

The Ister Romans had only an 
indistinct knowledge of the die- 
tatunhip, drawn from their ear- 
lier histiiry. Excepllng Q> Fa- 
blua MsximuH in the second 
osmpnigii of the aecend Punlo 
wsr, wIiDiB elrotlon and situa- 
tion, moreover, were cnmpliti'ly 
at vaHanoe with ancient cuitom, 
no dictator to command an army 
had been appointed since iOJ ; 
and even the cumitig for elec- 
tiiine had never bern held by one 
•ince the brgiunmg of the Ma- 
cedonian war. As applied to the 
tyranny ot tSylU snd the me- 
iiarrhy ol C«aur, the title was a 
mere name, without any ground 
for Nuoh a use in the ancient 
CDiiBlitutiiin. Hence w< can ac- 
count liir the error ofUion Caa- 
aiui, when, overlooking the pri- 
vilegs of<nJie palrioiana, he ex- 
presslyaiserti that In no iiistanoa 
was there a right of appealing 
Bguinit the dictator, ana that ha 
might condemn knighti and ae- 
nstori to death wUhoul a trial; 
AS well as for that of Dluiiysiui, 
who fancies he decided un every 
meaiure at wiU| even about 
peace and wsr. Such notions, 
out uf which the moderns have 
drown their phrase iir.talmal 
uioef, are luitable indeed to 
y 11a and Caesar ; with relorence 
to the genuine dlctatorahlp tliey 
are utterly mlaUken. 

Like igrtorsnee as to the an- 
cient state ot thiiiga la involvi^d 
in the notion of Dionyaiua, tliat, 
after the aenate had meraly re- 
lolved that a dictator was to be 
appointed, and which ooniul was 
lo name him, the consul exer- 
cised au vnoonlroled diicreLiuii 
In the oh Dice: which opinion, 
being delivered with luoh pual- 
tivaiieia, baa beDame the preva- 
lent one In treatiaei on Ronmn 
antiqulLlea. Such might posalbly 
be the oaae, if the dictator wai 
TBstrlDted to the obargn of pre- 


1 datuB vol idditua eat. i Liv. vii. 12, 21, 28. S Llv. viii. 35. xii'u 26. 4 Dio. xllh. 27. 
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II. THE DECEMVIRS. 

The laws of Home at iirst, as of other ancient nations^ were very 
few and simple.^ It is thouji^ht there was for some time no writ- 
ten law.^ Differences were determined^ by the pleasure of the 
kin;^s/ according to the principles of natural equity,^ and their 
decisions were held as laws." The kings used to publish their 
commands either by pasting them up in public on a white wall 
or tablet/ or by a herald. Hence they were said, omnia, manu 
guh&rnare} The kings, however, in every thing of importance, 
consulted the senate and likewise the people. Hence we read 
of the LRQEs cuBiATiE of Romulus and of the other kings, which 
were also called leges rkgije.“ 


litllng □v'er the elrctiana. Tar 
wlilck jmrpuaa it mattered not 
who be wai: in tlia lecand Pu- 
nic war, in 542, tlio Ooneul M. 
Valnriua Lavlnus auaerted ililt 
Ail Ilia rigiit anil in the flrit the 
liructioe inuit already hava benn 
the laine; for else P. Ciaudlui 
I’ulohnr could not litre iniultad 
the republic by nominating M. 
Qlycla. But never eon the die- 
l>naal of ktn/jly power have been 
entruitei tu the dlicretion of a 
Binds oleotor. 

The pontlAcal law booka, 
clothing the principli'i of the 
conitltution alter their manner 
in an hiitorlcal form, preeerved 
the true account, For what 
othnr KouroB can have mpplied 
I'ionyilui with the reaoluuon of 
IliB lenate, bi It profeHei to be, 
that a uitizan, whom the lenata 
should ncmloata, and the people 
approve of, should govern for 
■IX months ? The people here 
Is the populus: it was a revival 
of the ancient ouetorn for the 
king Id be elected by the patricl- 
aiis: and that such wae the. form 
Is established by positive teitl- 
monv. 

Still oftener, indeed, Ihrough' 
nut the whole Arst decad of 
Livy, do we read of a decree of 
lliB Hnate whereby ■ dictator 
was appointed, without any no- 
tice of the great council of the 
patricians. The old mode of 
electing the kinge wae reitored 
in ell its parts: the dictator after 
his appointment had to obtain the 
impenum from the ourles. And 
thus, from possessing this right 
of conferring the imperlun, the 
patricians might dispense with 
voting fin the preliminary nomi- 
nation of ths eenate. Appointing 
a dictator wu an affhir or urMn- 
Dy : Bome augury or other might 
interrupt the curies; it was un- 


fortunate enough that there were 
but tno many Bhanoei of this at 
the time when he was to be pro- 
claimnd by the ooninl, and when 
tlie law on his Imperlum was to 
be passed. And after the ple- 
beian* obtained a share in the 
DoninlatB, aa the nanate wai 
oontinuaily approximating to a 
lair mixture ot the two estates, 
it was a gain for the freedom of 
the nation, providad the eleolion 
could not M transferred to the 
centuries, to strengthen the se- 
nats'i power of nominating. 
Under the old system a plebeian 
could not poseibly be diotetor. 
Now, ns C’Marclua In 398 open- 
ed ihiB oAIdb to his own order, 
whereas in 303 it is expressly 
Slated that the appointment was 
approved by the patricians, it is 
almost certain that the change 
took place within this Interval. 
Even in 444 the beitowal of the 
Imperlum wae assuredly more 
then au empty form : but It be- 
oanie such by the Manien law; 
thenoeforwerd it was only requi- 
site that the ooniul should con- 
sent to proclaim the periun 
named by tno senate. Thus after 
that time. In the advanced itate 
of popular freedom, the dictator- 
ship could MDur but leldom ex- 
cept for trivial piirpoiei i and If 
on auoh ocoaelona the appoint- 
ment was left to the coniuls, 
they woidd naturally ley claim 
to it llkewiae in those solllsi^ 
Initanoei where the olflee still 
bod real importanoB. 

However, when P. Clandiue 
Iniultlngly miinsed his wivl- 
lege, the remembrsoee of the an- 
cient procedure was etUl fresh 
enough for the senate to bare 
the power of annulling the eoan- 
dalous appointment To do id, 
they would niM even need the 
legal llmltatioD msatloDed by 


Livy, that none but conHuliirs 
were eligible. A law of those 
early tini"i can only have spoken 
of prietori and pnetorians i for 
which mssun, the prator conti- 
nuing to be dseroed a colleaguo 
of the consuls, it was not vio- 
lated when L. Papirius Craisui 
wai made dietator in 419: and 
the other cases which would be 
against the rule, If interpreted 
■trictly of such men an bad ac- 
tually been ooniule, might pro- 
h ibly be explained in tne seme 
way, if we had praetorian Festl. 

In a number of passages it li 
dielinotly elated that the mester 
of ths knights was chosen by the 
dictator at pleasure. But this 
again must have been the more 
recent practice ; at all evsnti his 
appointment in on» inetence ii 
attributed to the Renats no less 
clearly than that of the dictator; 
as at the origin of the oAlce it Is 
at least in general terms to elec- 
tors: end the decree of the 
plebi, which in 942 raised Q 
Fulvius Flaccus tu the dictator- 
ship, enjoined htm to appoint 
F. Licinlui Crasius mriguftr 
equitwit, Ths civil character of 
this offlerr Is enveloped in total 
obicurUy; but that he was not 
merely the master of the horM 
and the dlctator'a lieutenant in 
the field, is certain. I oonjso- 
ture, that he was sleoted by Urn 
centuries ot plebeian knights.— 
as the megiifir populi was by the 
pppu/uf, the six suffragla,— and 
that he wai their protector, llie 
dictator may have preaided at 
the election, letting the twslvo 
oonturkvi vote on the peiion 
whom he proposed: this ml At 
afterward (Ui intodlsnie, and no 
would then name bis brother 
magistrate himself.— Niebuhr, 
Vol. L p. 05^90. 


I Tac. Ann. iii. E6. A ex esquo etbono. Sen. ponere In pubUco, Llr. 
a nihil ecripti J nrli. £p. 90. u 44. 

A lltes dlrlmebantur. 6 Diony. x. 1. B Poropun. 1.2. i. 3. U. 

4 rsginni arbitrlo. 7 in album relate pro- Orig. Jnr. L e. potee- 
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But the chief lenslator was Servius Tullius,' all whose la\V6, 
however, were abolished at once* by Tarquinius Huperbus. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin the institutions of the 
were observed, not as written law, but as customs;^ and ilie 
consuls determined most causes, as the kin^ had done, accord*' 
ing to their pleasure. 

But justice being thus extremely uncertain, as depending on 
the will of an individual,^ C. Terentius Arsa, a tribune of the 
commons, proposed to the people, that a body of laws should be 
drawn up, to which all should be obliged to conform.^ But 
this was violently opposed by the patricians, in whom the whole 
judicative power was vested, and to whom the knowledge of the 
few laws which then existed was conhued.^^ 

At last, however, it was determined, A. U. 299, by a decree 
of the senate and by the order of the people, that three ambas- 
sadors should be sent to Athens to copy the famous laws of 
Solon, and to examine the institutions, customs, and laws of the 
other states in Greece.^ 

Upon their return, ten men® were created from among the 
patricians, with supreme power, and without the liberty of ap- 
peal, to draw up a body of laws,^ all the other magistrates having 
hrst abdicated their oDice. The decemviri at first behaved with 
great moderation. They administered justice to the people 
each every tenth day. The tw'elve fasces were carried before 
him who was to preside, and his nine colleagues were attended 
by B single officer, called agcensus.'*’ They proposed ten tables 
of laws, which were ratified by the people at the Comitia Con- 
turiata. In composing them, they are said to have used the 
assistance of one hermodorus, an Ephesian exile, who served 
them ns an interpreter.'' 

As tw'o other tables seemed to be wanting, decemviri were 
again created for another year to make them. But these new 
magistrates acting tyrannically, and wishing to retain their com- 
mand beyond the legal time, were at last forced to resign, 
chiefly on account of the base passion of Appius Claudius, one 
of their number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian rank, who 
was slain by her father to prevent her falling into the decem- 
vir’s hands. The decemviri all perished either in prison or in 
banishment. 

But the laws of the twelve tables'* continued ever after to be 
the rule and foundation of public and private right through the 
Roman world.'* They were engraven on brass, and fixed up 

1 pTBO^oi MOOtor ■Itum, Clc. Fim. lx. B dsMOirirl. 13 foni Dnlrenl publlcl 

gun.TM. Ann. Hi. S6. 10. V laglbai loribfindli. primtiquB Jarli, Llir. 

igiuia edl^ lubUts, B quo omnCK nil dobs- 10 Llv. iU. 88, SJ, ill. 84. AuU aqul Jurii., 

^iMonjr. ir. 48. nnt. 11 Clo. Tuic. v. 8fl, Tu. Ann. iii. 87. 

I UUiqBfcxi mor«i mijo* B Llr. III. B, PlUi. xxxir. B. 1 . 10. 

rum. 7 Idr. ill 31, PUn- Ep. 18 lagti duDdicim U* 

I In onUs TBluntate po. viil. 84, buUruin. 
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in public,' and even in the time of Cicero, the noble youth who 
meant to apply to the study of jurisprudence, were obliged to 
get them by heart os a necessary rhyme, ^ not that they were 
ivritten in verse, as some have thought; for any set form of 
words, ^ even in prose, was called carmen, or carmen compo&itum^ 

III, TRIBUNI MILITUM OONSULARI POTE5TATE. 

The cause of their institution has already been explained.’ 
They are so called, because those of the plebeians who had been 
military tribunes in the army were the roost conspicuous. Their 
office and insignia were much the same with those of the con- 
suls. 


IV. INTERREX. 

CoNCBRNiNQ the causes of creating this magistrate, &c., see p. 91. 

OTHER EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES OF LESS NOTE. 

There were several extraordinary inferior magistrates ; as 
DUUMVIRI perdudlionia judicandm causa.^ Dmmviri navales, 
claaais ornanda rejficiendcBqtie causo.^ Duumviri ad adem Ju- 
noni Monet is faciundam} 

Triumviri colonitB deduccndm.^ Triumviri imi’, qui citra et 
ultra quinquagesitmm lapidem in pagxa forisque et conciliabuUs 
omnem copiam ingenuorum inspiccrent^ et idoneos ad armaferen* 
da conquirerent, militesquB facerenO^ Triumviri bini ; uni 
sacm conquirendis donisque pereignandis ; alteri reficiendia 
(Bdibus aacris?^ Triumviri menaarii^faeti ob argmti penuriam}^ 
Quinqueviri, agro Pomptino dividendoP Quinqueviri ab dia~ 
pcnaatione pecunits mensarii appellati^'^ Quinqijuviri muria tur^ 
ribusque reficiendia^^ minutndis puhlicia aumptibus}^ 

Decemviri agris inter veteranos milites dividendis^'^ 

8everal of these were not properly magistrates. They were 


I legei decemrlrBlci, 
qiiibui tahulii duodit- 
diciin eitnomun, in cBi 
Ineliai In publion pro* 
piiiuerunk,io.i!uniulei, 
Lit. Hi. 07, 

a tanqutm aarniBn ns* 
riiiuluin, CId. Lags, 
il. 2:1. 

8 TTrbtt coQCPpta. 

4 Liv. i. 24. '^D. Hi, 64. 
* SB. Cio. Mur. 12. 

0 lea p. 66. 

6 two BnmmiiilDneri to 
pMi Judgniink for 
murder. 

7 two oiTil ooaimti* 
•ioaiQri for the equlp- 
l4ii| ml riDtting of 


tliB Aset, 

8 two oommlailoneri to 
erect b temple to Juuo 
Moneta, Liv. 1, 26. vl. 
29. Til. 28. U. SO. xU 
IB. 2U.xli. 1. 

9 three coiDmliilonere 
to oonduot B colony. 

ID two iPti of trium- 
riri, DOB of which 
within, Bnd the other 
beyond, the dictBope of 
Afty milei, ihould in< 
Bpi^ into the number 
of free>born men in b11 
the nerket towni and 
TiliBgei, and euliit 
Boch for loldlcre ee 
had itreaith enough 


to carry armi. 

n two Bbte of trlum- 
vl^: one, to aearch 
for the eft'eoti belong* 
lag ill the templei, and 
regiiter the oneringi ; 
the other, to repair the 
templei. 

12 three public buikere 
■ppolnted on account 
Dt a Boareity of money, 
LiT. iv. 11. vi, 86. vlii. 
16. lx. 28. xxU29,xxlU. 
21. xxiy. 18. XXV. 5. 7. 
xxvL 86. xjuiiahS. xxxLL 
29. 

18 Are commluioMre, 
to make a diabUtutloe 
of the Pompilnt Unda. 


14 Atb commlailoDeri 
called bankere, from 
their dealing out the 
money, 

15 Bti oummliilonerB 
for repalrine the walle 
ind towori [uT Rome). 

16 6ve cummliiionare 
appointed to reduce the 
publlo expeniBB, Liv. 
vl. 21, vll. 21. xxv. 7. 
Filn, Ep. 11. 1. Pm. 
62. 

17 ten cnmmliilonere, 
to diiU-iliute loni^ 
emong the veteran lo# 
dleri, Llr. xxxLdi 
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all, however, chosen from the most respAtable men of the state. 
Their office may in general be understood from their titles. 

PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 

The provinces of the Roman people were at first governed by 
praetors/ but afterwards by proconsuls and proprietors, to whom 
were joined quaestors and lieutenants. The usual name is pro- 
consul and pROFR£TOR ; but sometiiiies it is written pro crm&ult 
and pro prmtore^ in two words ; so likewise pro qutBstoreJ^ 

Anciently those were called proconsuls, to whom the com- 
mand of consul was prolonged ^ after their office was expired,^ 
or who were invested with consular authority, either from a 
subordinate rank, as Marcellus, after being praetor,^ and Gellius, 
or from a private station, as Scipio.^* This was occasioned by 
some public exigence, when the ordinary magistrates were not 
sufficient. The same was the case with propraetors.^ The first 
proconsul mentioned by Livy, was T, Quinctius, A. U. 290. 
But he seems to have been appointed for the time. The first to 
whom the consular power was prolonged, was Publilius.^ The 
name of propraetor was also given to a person whom a general 
left to command the army in his absence.^ 

The names of consul and proconsul, praetor and propraetor, 
are sometimes confounded. And we find all governors of pro- 
vinces called by the general name of proconsulea, as of praesides.^’’ 

The command of consul was prolonged, and proconsuls occa- 
sionally appointed by the Comitia Tributa, except in the cose 
of Scipio, who was sent as proconsul into Spain by the Comitia 
Centuriata.^^ But after the empire was extended, and various 
countries reduced to the form of provinces, magistrates were 
regularly sent from Rome to govern them, according to the 
Sempronian law,^ without any new appointment of the people. 
Only military command was conferred on them by the Corailio 
Curiata.^® 

At first the provinces were annual, i. e. a proconsul had the 
government of a province only for one year; and the same 
person could not command different provinces. But this was 
violated in several instances; especially in the case of Julius 
Cesar.^^ And it is remarkable that the timid compliance of 
Cicero with the ambitious views of Caesar, in granting him the 
continuation of his command, and money for the payment of his 
troops, with other immoderate and unconstitutional concessions, 

Imp, 104. 42. X. IB. Aug. 10. Sail. Cat. 19. 12 ms p. 9fl> 

S CIb. Amd. 4. 4. Van-. 5 ax prstura, Lir.xxiil, B Lfv. Hi, 4. vlli.23.26. 18 bbo p. 66. 

\ 19. 18. 80. D Sail. Ju^. 30. 103. 14 Suet. Jul.2S.24,Cie. 

t liuparLuni proroga* 6 Cic, Legg. i, 20.xxvl. 10 Suat. Aug 8. SO. Fair. i. 7. aae p, IE 

lum. IS. xxTiil, 38. 11 Liv. x. 2L xxrl. IB. 90. 

Lir. vUi, 22 , 26. it. 7 Cic, Phil. v. 16. Surt. xalx. 13. ixk. 27. 
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although he secretly contemned them,^ proved fatal to himself, 
as well afi to the republic. 

The praetors cast lots for their provinces,^ or settled them by 
agreement,^ in the same manner with the consuls. But some- 
times provinces were determined to both by the senate or 
people.^ The senate fixed the extent and limits of the pro- 
vinces, the number of soldiers to be maintained in them, and 
money to pay them ; likewise the retinue of the governors/ and 
their travelling charges.^ And thus the governors were said 
ORNARi, i. e. instruij to be furnished. What was assigned them 
for the sake of household furniture, was called vasarium. So 
vasOf furniture.^ 

A certain number of lieutenants was assigned to each procon- 
sul and propraetor, who were appointed usually by the senate, or 
with the permission of the senate by the proconsul himself, who 
was then said aliquera sibi leparey or very rarely by an order of 
the people. ° The number of lieutenants was different according 
to the rank of the governor, or the extent of tho province.^ 
Thus, Cicero in Cilicia had four, Caesar in Gaul ten, and Pom- 
pey in Asia fifteen. The leosfr number seems to have been 
three ; Quintus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Asia 
Minor, 

The office of a lepaius was very honourable; and men of 
prEBtorian and consular dignity did not think it below them to 
Dear it Thus Scipio Africanus served as legatus under his bro- 
ther Lucius.'^ 

The hgati were sometimes attended by lictors, as the senators 
were when absent from Home, jure liberm Ugaiionis^^ but the 
person under whom they served, might deprive them of that 
privilege.'^ 

In the retinue of a proconsul were coiOprehended his military 
officers,^^ and all his public and domestic attendants. Among 
these were young noblemen, who went with him to learn the 
art of war, and to see the method of conducting public business; 
who, on account of their intimacy, were called contubbrnales.^' 
From this retinue, under the republic, women were excluded, 
but not BO under the emperors.^** 

A proconsul set out for his province with great pomp. Hav- 
ing offered up vows in the Capitol, dressed in his military 
robe,^^ with twelve lictors going before him, carrying the fasces 
and secures, and with the other ensigns of command, he 


\ Pror, Cddi, k Balb. xlv. 16, 17. 9 Clc. Phil. iL 13. ii. 10. 

27. Fim, 1. 7. AtU II, B DomiUtui vel oohori. 10 Clo. Q, fr. L 1. S. iS Clc, CqbL 30. Plane. 
17. X. 6. 6 vlatlDum. 11 Liy. zxxyli, 1, kc. 11, 

B prBTUuUi lOrtiebAn- 7 Clc. Roll. IL 13, Pli. Sell, ir. 16. 16 Tec. Ann. ill- 33, 84« 

tar. 83, Liy. i. 84. 18 ■>« p. 17. Sunt. Dot. 34* 

8 Inter IB oompiirebiint. B Clo. Fam. 1. 7. xii.BS. 18 Llv. ulx, 0. Clc. 17 yctii In eipitallo 
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out of the city with all his retinue. From thence he either went 
straig^htway to the province, or if he was detained by business, 
by the interposition of the tribunes, or by bad omens, ^ he staid 
for some time without the city, for he i.ould not be within it 
while invested with military command. His friends, and some- 
times the other citizens, out of respect, accompanied him^ for 
some space out of the city with their g-ood wishes. When he 
reached the province, he sent notice of his arrival to his prede- 
cessor, that, by an interview with him, he might know the state 
of the province ; for his command commenced on the day of his 
arrival ; and by the cornelian law, the former proconsul was 
obliged to depart within thirty days after.^ 

A proconsul in his province had both judicial authority and 
military command.^ He used so to divide the year, that he 
usually devoted the summer to military affairs, or going through 
the province, and the winter to the administration of justice.^ 
He administered justice much in the same way with the praetor 
at Rome, according to the laws which had been prescribed to 
the province when first subdued, or according to the regulations 
whiim had afterwards been made concerning it by the senate or 

E eople at Rome; or finally according to his own edicts, which 
e published in the province concerning every thing of impor- 
tance.^ These, if he borrowed them from others, were called 
TRANBLATiTiA vel TralaUUa t. •icia ; if not, nova. He always 
published a general edict before he entered on his government, 
as the preetor did at Rome. 

The proconsul held assizes or courts of justice, ’’ in the princi- 
pal cities of the province, so that he might go round the whole 
province in a year. He himself judged in all public and im- 
portant causes; but matters of less consequence he referred to 
his quaestor or lieutenants, and also to others.^ 

The proconsul summoned these meetings^ by an edict on a 
certain day, when such as had causes to be determined should 
attend.^*' 

The provinces were divided into so many districts, called 
coNvENTt/s, or circuits^^ the inhabitants of which went to a cer- 
tain city to get their causes determined, and to obtain justice.^^ 
Thus Spain was divided into seven circuits.^’^ 

The proconsul chose usually twenty of the most respectable 
men of the province, who sat with him in council,^* and were 

1 PlaL Oraii. Cic. Dir, 6 Cie. AU. rl, 1, cltqoe fonin, &c. rmt, &c. conventui 

1. 16. IL 9 . Flor. 111 . 11, 7 fomm rel eonrantai 11 ro^et, PJin. Ep. x. B, k^ntur, lunt prncoiw 
Dio. xravll. £0. tesbat. 12 diiiceptaiidl et Jurli lalei; In Jm rocent 

B gfilcti Okmi prmeqas. 6 CIc, FUo. Sl. C»o. obtinmal uoii oddvb. ib inrlceni. Hence, 
bantur, Llr. nlil. 40. 17. Vtrr. lllS. AtLr. nlebuiU cenveiitui olrouinlr«i, 

sir. D0< 21. kd Q. Iratr, L 1. 7. IB In enplein Donrentui, Suet. Jul. 7. pereur. 
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nailed his council.' The proconsul passed sentence according 
to the opinion of his council.^ 

As the governors of provinces were prohibited from using any 
other language than the Latin, in the functions of their office, 
they were always attended by interpreters. The judices were 
chosen differently in different places, according to the rank of 
the litigants, and the nature of the cause.^ 

The proconsul had the disposal^ of the corn, of the taxes, 
and, in short, of every thing which pertained to the province. 
Corn given to the proconsul by way of present, was called hono- 
rarium.® 

If a proconsul behaved well he received the highest honours,® 
as statues, temples, brazen horses, &c., which, through flattery, 
used indeed to bo erected of course to all governors, though 
ever so corrupt and oppressive. 

Festival days also used to be appointed; as in honour of 
Marcellus,’ in Sicily, and of Q. Mucius Screvola,® in Asia. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might afterwards be 
brought to his trial : — 1. for extortion, if he nad made unjust 
exactions, or had even received presents. — 2, for peculation,'*^ 
if he had embezzled the public money." — and, 3. for what was 
called crimen majbstatis, if he had betrayed his army or pro- 
vince to the enemy, or led the army out of the province, and 
made war on any prince or state without the order of the people 
or the decree of the senate. 

Various laws were made to secure the just administration of 
the provinces, hut those were insufficient to check the rapacity 
of the Boman magistrates. Hence the provinces were miserably 
oppressed by their exactions. Not only the avarice of the 
governor was to be gratified, but that of all his officers and de- 

E endents; as his lieutenants, tribunes, prsBfects, &c., and even of 
is freedmen and favourite slaves.'^ 

The pretexts for exacting money were various. The towns 
and villages through which the governors passed, were obliged, 
by the Julian law, to supply them and their retinue with forage, 
and wood for tiring. The wealthier cities paid large contribu- 
tions for being exempted from furnishing winter-quarters to the 
army. Thus the inhabitants of Cyprus alone paid yearly, on 
this account, 200 talents, or about 40,0002.'® 

Anciently a proconsul, when he had gained a victory, used to 
have golden crowns sent him not only from the different cities 
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of his oMii province, but also from the nei|^hbourlng slates, which 
were carried before him in his triumph.^ Afterwards the cities 
of the province, instead of sending crowns, paid money on this 
account, which was called aurum coronarium, and was sometimes 
exacted as a tribute.^ 

A proconsul, when the annual term of his g'overnnient was 
elapsed, delivered up the province and army to his successor, if 
he arrived in time, and left the province within thirty days : but 
first he was obliged to deposit, in two of the principal cities of 
his jurisdiction, an account of the money which had passed 
through his own or his officers’ hands, staled and balance a.^ If 
his successor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, leaving 
his lieutenant, or more frequently his quoBstor, to command in 
the province.^ 

When a proconsul returned to Rome, he entered the city as 
a private person, unless he claimed a triumph ; in which case he 
did not enter the city, but gave an account of his exploits to the 
senate assembled in the temple of ISellona, or in some other 
teinplo without the city.° In the meantime, he usually waited 
near the city till the matter was determined, whence he was said 
ad urbem esse^ and retained the title of impbhator, which his 
soldiers had given him upon his victory, with the badges of com- 
mand, his lictors and fasces, &c. Appian says that in his time 
no one was called imperator, unless 10,000 of the enemy had 
been slain. ^ When any one had pretensions to a triumph, his 
fasces were always wreathed with laurel, as the letters were 
which he sent to the senate concerning his victory. Sometimes, 
when the matter was long of being determined, he retired to 
some distance from Rome.^ If he obtained a triumph, a bill 
was [proposed to the f 6o|Me that he should have military com- 
mand^ on the day ot his triu]A|^, for without this no one could 
have military command within the city. Then he was obliged 
by the 'JULIAN law, within \hfrty days, to give in to the treasui’y 
an exact copy of the accounts which he had left in the province.^’’ 
At the same time he redoimdiMided those who deserved public 
rewards for their services.^' 

What has been said concerning a proconsul, took place with 
respect to a propraetor ; unless tlmt a proconsul had twelve lic- 
tors, and a proprstor only six. The army and retinue of the 
one were likewise commonly greater than that of the other. 
The provinces to which proconsuls were sent, were called pbo- 
GONBULAHEs ; proprastors, raaiTOHifi.^® 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS, 

Auqostub made a new partition of the provinces. Those which 
were peaceable and less exposed to an enemy, he left to the 
management of the senate and people ; but of such as were more 
strong, and open to hostile invasions, and where, of course, it 
was necessary to support greater armies, he undertook the 
government himself.^ This no did under pretext of easing the 
senate and people of the trouble, but in reality to increase his 
own power, by assuming the command of the army entirely to 
himself. 

The provinces under the direction of the senate and people,^ 
at first were Africa propria^ or the territories of Carthage, 
Numidia, Cyrene, Asia, (which, when put for a province, com- 
prehended only the countries along the Propontis and the 
JEgean sea, namely, Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, Lydia,) Bithynia 
and Pontus, Grcecia and Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicilia, 
Sardinia, Greta, and Hispania Boetica.^ 

The provinces of the emperor^ were Hispania Tarraoonensis 
and Lusitania, Gallia, Ccelosyria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, 
iRgyptus, to which others were afterwards added. But the con- 
dition of these provinces was often changed ; so that they were 
transferred from the senate and people to the emperor, and the 
contrary. The provinces of the emperor seem to have been in 
a better state than those of the senate and people.^ 

The magistrates sent to govern the provinces of the senate and 
people were called fhoconbuleb, although sometimes only of 
praetorian rank.^ The senate appointed them by lot^ out of 
those who had borne a magistracy in the city at least five years 
before.^ They had the same badges of authority as the procon- 
suls had formerly ; but they had only a civil power, * and no 
military command,^” nor disposal of the taxes. The taxes were 
collected, and the soldiers in their provinces commanded by 
officers appointed by Augustus. Their authority lasted only for 
one year, and they left the province immediately when a suc- 
cessor was seiit^^ 

Those whom the emperor sent to command his provinces 
were called leqati CiCSAnis pro consule, proprmtores, vel pro 
pr(Bitore, consulares legati, consulares rectortR, or simply conau- 
lares and legati^^ also prmsidu, prafectiy correctores, &c. 

The governor of Egypt was usually called fh^fectub, or pns- 
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f^ctm Augusialis^ and was the first imperatorial legate that was 
appointed. 

There was said to be an ancient pi'ediction concerning* Egypt, 
that it would recover its liberty when the Roman fasces and 
praetexta should come to Augustus, artfully converting this 
to his own purpose, claimed that province to himself, and, dis- 
charging a senator from going to it without permission, ° he sent 
thither a governor of equestrian rank, without the usu^ ensigns 
of authority.^ To him was joined a person to assist in adminis- 
tering justice, called JURIDICUS ALEZANDRlNi^ CIVITATIS.^ 

The first praefect of Egypt was Cornelius Gallus, celebrated 
by Virgil in his last eclogue, and by Ovid.® 

The legates of the emperor were chosen from among the sena- 
tors, but the praefect of Egypt only from the equites.^ Tiberius 
gave that charge to one of his freedmen. The legati CEesaris 
wore a military dress and a sword, and were attended by soldiers 
instead of lictors. They had much neater powers than the pro- 
consuls, and continued in command during the pleasure of the 
emperor.® 

In each province, besides the governor, there was an officer 
called PROCURATOR c^ebarib,® or curofor, and in later times raiio- 
nalU, who managed the affairs of the revenue,^® and also had a 
judicial power in matters that concerned the revenue, whence 
that office was rolled procuratio amplissimiju}^ These procura- 
tors were chosen from among the equites, and sometimes from 
freedmen. They were sent not only into the provinces of the 
emperor, but also into those of the senate and people.'® 

Sometimes a procurator discharged the office of a governor,'® 
especially in a small province, or in a part of a large province, 
where the governor could not be present; os Pontius Pilate 
did, who was procurator or prspositus of Judea, which was 
annexed to the province of Syria. Hence he had the power of 
punishing capitally, which the procuratores did not usually pos- 
sess.'® 

To all these magistrates and officers Augustus appointed dif- 
ferent salaries, according to their respective dignity.'® Those 
who received 200 sestertia were called ducbnarii; 100, cente- 
NARii ; 60, sEXAQKNARii, &c.'^ A Certain sum was given them 
for mules and tents; which used formerly to be afforded at the 
public expense.'® 

All these alterations and arrangements were made in appear- 
ance by public authority, but in mot by the will of Augustus. 
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HE-ESTABLISHMENT of monarchy under AUGUSTUS ; 

TITLES, DADOES, AND POWERS OF THE EMPERORS. 

Thb monarnliial form of government established by Augustus, 
although different in name and external appearance, in several 
respects resembled that which had prevailed under the kings. 
Both were partly hereditary, and partly elective. The choice 
of the kings depended on the senate and people at large ; that 
of the emperors, chiefly on the army. When the former abused 
their power they were expelled; the latter were often put to 
death ; but the interests of the army being separate from those 
of the state, occasioned the continuation of despotism. Accord- 
ing to Pomponius,^ their rights were the same ; but the account 
of Dionysius and others is different.^ 

As Augustus had become master of the republic by force of 
arms, he might have founded his right to govern it on that basis, 
as his grand uncle and father by adoption, Julius Caesar, had 
done. But the apprehension he always entertained of Caesar’s 
fate made him pursue a quite different course. The dreadful 
destruction of the civil wars, and the savage cruelty of the Tri- 
umviri, had cut off all the keenest supporters of liberty,^ and 
had so humbled the spirit of the Homans, that they were w illing 
to submit to any form of government rather then hazard a repe- 
tition of former calamities.^ The empire was now so widely 
extended, the number of those who had a right to vote in the 
legislative assemblies so great, (the Romans having never em- 
ployed the modern method of diminishing that number by re- 
presentation,) and the morals of the people so corrupt, that a 
republican form of government was no longer fitted to conduct 
BO unwieldy a machine. The vast intermixture of inhabitants 
which composed the capital, and the numerous armies requisite 
to' keep the provinces in subjection, could no longer be con- 
trolled but by the power of one. Had Augustus possessed the 
magnanimity and wisdom to lay hi mself and nis successors under 
proper restraints against the abuse of power, his descendants 
might have long enjoyed that exalted station to which his won- 
derful good fortune, and the abilities of others had raised him. 
Had he, agreeably to his repeated declarations, wished fur com- 
mand only to promote the happiness of his fellow-citizens, be 
would have aimed at no more power than was necessary for that 
purpose. But the lust of dominion, although artfully disguised, 
appears to have been the ruling passion of his mind.^ 

Upon his return to Rome, after the conquest of Egypt, and 
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the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 725, he is said to 
have seriously deliberated with tiis two chief favourites, Agrippa 
and Maecenas, about resigning* his powder, and restoring the 
ancient form of government Agrippa advised him to do so, 
but Maecenas dissuaded him from it In the speeches which 
Dio Cassius makes them deliver on this occasion, the principal 
arguments for and against a popular and monarchial government 
are introduced. The advice of Maecenas prevailed^ Augustus, 
however, in the following year, having corrected the abuses 
which had crept in during the civil wars,^ and having done 
several other popular acts, assembled the senate, and in a set 
speech pretended to restore every thing to them and to the peo- 
ple. But several members, who had been previously prepared, 
exclaimed against this proposal ; and the rest, either prompted 
by opinion or overawed by fear, all with one voice conjured 
him to retain the command. Upon which, as if unequal to the 
load, he appeared to yield a reluctant compliance ; and that 
only for ten years ; during which time, he might regulate the 
state of public affairs thus seeming to rule, as if by constraint, 
at the earnest desire of his fellow-citizens ; which gave his usur- 
pation the sanction of law'. 

This farce he repeated at the end of every ten years ; hut the 
second time, A. U. 73ti, he accepted the government only for 
five years, saying that this space of time was then sufficient, and 
when it was elapsed, for five years more; but after that, always 
for ten years.^ He died in the fir^t year of the fifth decennium, 
the l9th of August,^ A. U. 767, aged near 76 years, having ruled 
alone near 44 years. The succeeding emperors, although at 
their accession they received the empire for life, yet at the be- 
ginning of every ten years used to hold a festival, as if to com- 
memorate the ronew'al of the empire.'^ 

Sh the senate by their misconduct^ had occasioned the loss pt 
liberty, so by their servility to Augustus they established 
tyranny.^ Upon his feigned offer to resign the empire, they 
seem to have racked their invention to contrive new honours for 
him. To the names of impbrator, c£Bar, and prince,^ which 
they had formerly conferred, they added those of avqustus and 
Fathtr of his Coimtry,^^ This title had been first given to 
Cicero by the senate, after his suppression of Catiline’s conspi- 
racy,^ by the advice of Cato, or of Catulus, as Cicero himself 
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Bays.' It was next decreed to Julius OEesar,^ and some of his 
coins are still extant with that inscription. Cicero proposed 
that it should be given to Augustus, when yet very young. It 
was refused by Tiberius, as also the title of imperator, and do- 
MiNus, but most of the succeeding emperors accepted it.^ 

The title of pater PATRiiE denoted chiefly the paternal affec- 
tion which it became the emperors to entertain towards their 
subjects ; and also that power which, by the Roman law, a 
father had over his children.^ 

Ci^BAR was properly a family title. According to Dio, it also 
denoted power. In later times, it sij^nitied the person destined 
to succeed to the empire, or assumed into a shai'e of the govern- 
ment during the life of the emperor, who himself was always 
called Augustus, which was a title of splendour and dignity, not 
of power.® 

Augustus is said to have first desired the name of ronulub, 
that he might be considered os a second founder of the city; 
but perceiving that thus he should be suspected of aiming at 
sovereignty, he dropped all thoughts of it, and accepted the title 
of AUGUSTUS, the proposer of which in the senate was Munatius 
PlancuB. Servius says, that Virgil, in allusion to this desire of 
Augustus, describes him under the name of quirinub.^ 

'Ihe chief title which denoted command was impehator. By 
this the successors of Augustus were peculiarly distinguiBhed. 
It was equivalent to rex. In modern times it is reckoned supe- 
rior.® The title of imperator, however, continued to be con- 
ferred on victorious generals os formerly; but chiefly on the 
emperors themselves, as all generals were supposed to act under 
their auspices.® Under the republic the api^lLation of impera- 
tor was put after the name ; as cicero imperator ; but the title 
of the emperors usually before, as a Thus, the fol- 

lowing words are inscribed on on ancient stone, found at An- 
cyra, now Angouri,'^ in Asia Minor: — imp. c> 9 £sar divi f. aug* 

PONT. MAX. cos. XIV, IMP. XX. TRIBUNIG. POTEST. XXXVIII. The Om- 

peror Caesar, the adopted son of (Julius CaBsar, called) Divus 
(^after his deification) ; Augustus the high-priest, (an office which 
he assumed after the death of Lepidus, A. U. 741), fourteen 
times consul, twenty times (saluted) imperator, (on account of 
his victories. Dio says he obtained this honour in all 21 times. 
Thus Tacitus, Nomen imferatorib semel atque vicies partum), in 
the 3Sth year of his tribunician power, (from the time when he 
was first invested with it by the senate, A. U. 724.) So that 
this inscription was made above five years before bis death. 
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The nig^ht after Caesar called auqustus, the Tiber hap- 
^ned to overflow its banks, so as to render all the level parts of 
Borne navigable, to which Horace is supposed to allude.^ This 
event was thought to prognosticate his future greatness. Among 
the various expressions of flattery then used to the emperor, that 
of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, was remarkable ; who 
in the senate devoted himself to C£8sar, afier the manner of the 
Spaniards and Gauls, ^ and exhorted the rest of the senators to 
do the same. Being checked by Augustus, he rushed forth to 
the people, and compelled many to follow his example. Whence 
it became a custom for the senators, when they congratulated 
any emperor on his accession to the empire, to say, that they 
were devoted to his service.^ 

Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this tribune* 
that an order of the people^ was made, appointing the month 
Sextilis to be called august.® 

The titles given to Justinian in the Corpus Juris are, in the 
Institutes, sachatissimus frinceps, and tmperatoria majestas ; in 
the Pandects, dominus noster sachatissimus frinceps ; and the 
same in the Codex, with this addition, perpetuus Augustus. 

The powers conferred on Augustus as emperor were, to levy 
armies, to raise money, to undertake wars, to make peace, to 
command all the forces of the republic, to have the power of 
life and death within as well as without the city; and to do 
every thing else which the consuls and others invested with 
supreme command had a right to do.^ 

Id the year of the city 7^1, the senate decreed that Augustus 
should be always proconsul, even within the city; and in the 
provinces should enjoy greater authority than the ordinary pro- 
consuls. Accordingly, he imposed taxes on the provinces, re- 
warded and punished them as they had favoured or opposed his 
cause, and prescribed such regulations to them as he himself 
thought proper.® 

In the year 735, it was decreed, that be should always enjoy 
consular power, with twelve lictors, and sit on a curule chair 
between tne consuls. The senators at the same time requested 
that he would undertake the rectifying of all abuses, and enact 
what laws he thought proper; offering to swear that they would 
observe them, whatever they should be. This Augustus declined, 
well knowing, says Dio, that they would perform what they cor- 
dially decreed without an oath ; but not the contrary, although 
they bound themselves by a thousand oaths.® 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them less sacred, 
and nothiag is more pernicious to morals, than the too frequent 
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exaction of oaths by public authority, without a necessary causei 
Livy informs us, that the sanctity of an oath^ had more influ- 
ence with the ancient Romans than the fear of laws and punish- 
ments.^ They did not, be says, as in aftertimes, when a neglect 
of religion prevailed, by interpretations adapt an oath ana the 
laws to themselves, but conformed every one his own conduct to 
them.^ 

Although few of the emperors accepted the title of censor/ 
yet all of them in part exercised the rights of that oflice, as also 
those of pontifex maximus and tribune of the commons.^ 

The emperors were freed from the obligation of the laws/ so 
that they might do what they pleased. Some, however, under- 
stand this only of certain laws: for Augustus afterwards re- 
quested of the senate, that he might be freed from the Voconian 
law, but a person mos said to be hgihus sohitus who was treed 
only from one law.' 

On the flrst of January, every year, the senate and people 
renewed their oath of allegiance, or, as it was expressed, con- 
firined the acts of the emperors by an oath ; which custom was 
first introduced by the triumviri, after the death of Csesar, re- 
peated to Augustus, and always continued under the succeeding 
emperors. They not only swore that they approved of what 
the emperors had done, but that they would in like manner 
confirm whatever they should do. In this oath the acts of the 
preceding emperors, who were approved of, were included: and 
the acts of such as were not approved of were omitted, as of 
Tiberius, of Caligula, &c. Claudius would not allow any one 
to swear to his acts,^ but not only ordered others to swear to the 
acts of Augustus, but swore to them also himself.^ 

It was usual to swear by the genius, the fortune, or safety of 
the emperor, which was first decreed in honour of Julius Cfesor, 
and commonly observed, so likewise by that of Augustus, even 
after his death. To violate this oath was esteemed a heinous 
crime, and more severely punished than real perjury.^*’ It was 
reckoned a species of treason/^ and punished by the bastinado, 
sometimes by cutting out the tongue.^^ So that Minutius Felix 
justly says, It is less hazardous for them to swear falsely by the 
genius of Jove, than by that of the emperor.^ Tiberius prohibited 
any one from swearing by him, but yet men swore, not only by 
his fortune, but also by that of Sejanus. After the death of the 
latter, it was decreed that no oath should be made by any other 
but the emperor. Caligula ordained that to all oaths these 
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words should be added : — NEj 2 UB mb, nbqub meos liberos charn 
ORBS HABBOj guAM CAiuM BT BORORBB EJus, Bnd that the woihen 
should swear by his wife Drusilla,' os he himself did, in his most 
public and solemn asseverations. So Claudius, by Livia.® 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed by 
the triumviri to Julius Cassar, and confirmed by Augustus, altars 
were privately erected to Aujij^ustus himself, at Konie,^ and par- 
ticularly in the provinces ; but he permitted no temple to be 
publicly consecrated to him, unless in conjunction with the city, 
Koine ; augusto et urbi rom^ ; and that only in the provinces ; 
for ill the city they were strictly prohibited. After his death, 
they were very frequent^ 

It was likewise decreed, in honour of Aug^ustus, that when the 
priests offered up vows for the safety of the people and senate, 
they shoulrl do the same for him, so for the succeeding' emper- 
ors, particularly at the beginnings of the year, on the 3a of 
Januai'y j also, that, in all public and private entertainments, 
libations should be made to him with wishes for his safety, as to 
the Lares and other gods,^ 

On public occasions, the emperors wore a crown and a trium- 
phal robe. They also used a particular badge, of having fire 
carried before them. Marcus Antoninus calls it a lamp, proba- 
bly borrowed from the Persians.^ Something similar seems to 
have been u^d by the magistrates of the municipal towns ; ^ a 
pan of burning coals, or a portable* hearth,^ in wliich incense 
was burned ; a perfumed stove.^ 

Dioclesian introduced the custom of kneeling to the emperors.^'^ 
Aurelius Victor says that the same thing was done to Caligula 
and Domitian.^^ 

Augustus, at first, used the powers conferred on him with 
moderation ; as indeed all the first emperors did in the 
beginning of their governments^ In his lodging and equipage 
he dififered little from an ordinary citizen of distinguished rank, 
except being attended by hii prcetorian guards. Put .after he 
had gained the soldiers by donatives, the people by a distribu- 
tion of grain, and the whole body of citizens by the sweetness of 
repose, he gradually increased his authority,^^ and engrossed all 
the powers of the state. Such of the nobility as were most 
compliant were raised to wealth and preferments. Having 
the command of the army and treasury, he could do every thing. 
For although he pretended to separate his own revenues from 
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those of the state, yet both were disposed of equally at hie 
pleasure.^ 

The long* reign and artful conduct of Augustus so habituated 
the Romans to subjection, that they never afterwards so much 
08 made one general effort to regaiii their liberty, nor even to 
mitigate the rigour of tyranny; in consequence of which, their 
character became more and more degenerate. After being de^ 
prived of the right of voting, they lost all concern about public 
affairs ; and were only anxious, says Juvenal, about two things, 
bread and games.^ Hence, from this period their history is less 
interesting, and, as Dio observes, less authentic ; because, when 
every thing was done by the will of the prince, or of his favour* 
ites and freednien, the springs of action w'ere less known than 
under the republic.^ It is surprising that, though the Romans 
at different times wore governed by princes of the most excel* 
lent dispositions, and of the soundest judgment, who had seen 
the woful effects of wicked men being invested with unlimited 
power, yet none of them seem ever to have thought of new- 
modelling the government, and of providing an effectual check 
against the future commission of similar enormities. Whether 
they thought it impracticable, or wished to transmit to their 
successors, unimpaired, the same powers which they had re* 
ceived ; or from w'hat other cause, w'e know not It is at least 
certain that no history of apy people shows more clearly the 
pernicious effects of an arbitrary and elective monarchy, on the 
character and happiness of both prince and people, than that of 
the ancient Homans. Their change of government was, indeed, 
the natural consequence of that success with which their lust of 
conquest was attended; for the force employed to enslave other 
nations, being turned against themselves, served at first to ao- 
complish and afterwards to perpetuate their ow'n servitude. And 
it is remarkable, that the nobility of Rome, whose rapacity and 
corruption hod so much contributed to the loss of liberty, were 
the principal sufferers by this change ; for on them those savage 
monsters who succeeded Augustus chiefly exercised their cruelty. 
The bulk of the people, and particularly the provinces, were not 
more oppressed than they had been under the republic.^ 

PUBLIC SERVANTS OF THE MAGISTRATES. 

The public servants ’ of the magistrates were called by the com* 
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mon name of apparitorkb/ because they were at hand to execute 
their commands,^ and their service or attendance appahitio,’* 
These were, 

I. Scribe, notaries or clerics who wrote out the public ac- 
counts^ the laws, and all the proceeding ^ of the mairistrates. 
Those who exercised that office were sairl scriptum facere.^ from 
scriptus^ -its. They were denominated from the magistrates 
whom they attended; thus, sc7'iba quesstorit, tsdilitii, prcstorii, 
&c., and were divided into different decuritB.^ It was deter- 
mined by lot what magistrate each of them should attend. This 
office was more honourable among the Greeks than the Ro- 
mans.^ The scriba at Rome, however, were generally composed 
of free-born citizens ; and they became so respectable that their 
order is called by Cicero honestus*^ 

There were also actmrii or notarii, who took down in short- 
hand what was said or done.^ These were different from the 
»crib<By and were commonly slaves or freedmen. The acrib<e 
were also called lihrarii. Rut librarii is usually put for those 
who transcribe books, for which purpose, the wealthy Romans, 
who had a taste for literature, sometimes kept several slaves.^^ 
The method of writing short-hand is said to have been in- 
vented by MeBcenas ; according to Isidore, by Tiro^ the favour- 
ite slave and freedman of Cicero,'^ 

II. PRiiicoNEB, heralds or public criers, who were employed 
for various purposes : — 

1. In all public assemblies they ordered silence, by saying, 
BiiiETB vel tacete ; and in sacred rites by a solemn form, favbtb 
L iNGuiB, ORB FAYRTB OMNBs. Henco, SACRUM sU^tium, for dltU~ 
simwn or maximwnu Orefaventy they are silent.^^ 

3* In the Comitia they called the tribes and centuries to give 
their votes; they pronounced the vote of each century; they 
caUed out the names of those who were elected.^^ When laws 
were to be passed, they recited them to the people.'^ In trials, 
they summoned the judices^ the persons accused, their accusers, 
and sometimes the witnesses. 

Sometimes heralds were employed to summon the people to 
an assembly, and the senate to the senate-house ; also the sol- 
diers, when encamped, to hear their general make a speeclb^^ 

3, In sales by auction, they advertised them ; they stood by 
the spear, and called out what was offered. 
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4^ In the public glumes, they itirited the people to attend 
them; they ordered slaves and other improper persons to be 
removed from them they proclaimed ‘ the victors and crowned 
them they invited the people to see the secular games, which 
were celebrated only once every 1 10 years, by a solemn form, 

CONVENITB AD LUDOB BPECTANDOS, gVOS NEC SPECTAVIT QUIBQUAM, 
NBC SPBCTATURUB EBT.* 

5. In solemn funerals, at which games sometimes used to be 
exhibited,® they invited people to attend by a certain form ; ex- 

BEgulAB CHRBMETI, QUIBUS EBT COMMODUM, IRE JAM TEMPUB EBT, 

oiiLUB BFFERTUR.^ Honce thesB funerals were called funeha in- 
DicTivA. The prmcimes also used to giv|^ public notice when 
such a person died ; thus, ollub guiRiB lbto datus est.^ 

6. In the infliction of capital punishment, they sometimes 
signified the orders of the magistrate to the lictor ; lictor, viro 

forti ADDE VIRQAB ET IN EUIW liEQB pTXmum AQE.® 

7. When things were lost or stolen, they searched for them.^ 
The office of a public crier, although not honourable, was 

profitable.^" They were generally freeborn, and divided into 
decurim^ 

Similar to the prmzmtB were those who collected the money 
bidden for goods at an auction from the purchaser, called coac- 
TOREs.'^ They were servants of the money-brokers, who at- 
tended at the auctions : hence, coactioms arqentarias factitare^ 
to exercise the trade of such a collector.^’ They seem also to 
have been employed by bankers to procure payment from debt- 
ors of everp kind. But the collectors of the public revenues 
were likewise called coactorbs.^^ 

HI. Lictorbb. The lictors were instituted by Romulus, who 
borrowed them from the Etruscans. They are commonly sup- 
posed to have their name from their binding the hands and 
legs of criminals before they were scourged.^" They carried on 
their shoulder rods,^^ bound with a thong in the form of a bun- 
dle,^" and an axe jutting out in the middle of them. They went 
before all the greater magistrates, except the censors, one by 
one in a line. He who went foremost was called primus lictor ; 
he who went lost, or next to the magistrate, was called froximus 
LICTOR, or postremus,^^ i. e. the chief lictor, summus lictor, who 
used to receive and execute the commands of the magistrate. 
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The office of the lictors Mas, 

To remove the crowd, ^ by Bayingr, cbdite^ consul venit : 

DATE VIAM vel LOCUM CONSULl ; SI VOBIB VIDETUR, DIBCEDITB, gUl- 

RiTBB, or some such words whence the lictor is called summotor 
pditus. This Bometiraea occasioned a good deal of noise and 
bustle.^ When the madstrate returnechhoine, a lictor knocked 
at the door with his rod,* which he also did when the magistrate 
went to any other bouse.^ 

2. To see that proper respect was paid to the magistrates." 
What this respect was, Seneca informs us, namely, dismounting 
from horseba^," uncovering the head, going out of the way, and 
also rising up to then^ 

3. To innict punishment on those who were condemned, 
which they were ordered to do in various forms : i, lictor, col- 

LlOA MANUS ; I, CAPUT OBNUBB HUJUB ; ARBORI INFELICI SUSPENDB ; 
VBRBERATO vel INTHA POMQUllUM Vel eXtTU POMCERIUM ; I, LICTOR, 
DEUOA AD PALUM ; ACCEDE, LICTOR, VIRQAB ET SECURES EXPEDI ; IN 
BUM LEGE AGE, i. 6. 8€CUTi pCTCUte^ Vel 

The lictors were usually taken from the lowest of the common 
people, and often were the freedmen of him on whom they at- 
tended. They were different from the public slaves^ who waited 
on the magistrates." 

IV. Accenbi. These seem to have had their name from 
summoning^" the people to an assembly, and those who bad 
lawsuits to court.^^ One of them attended on the consul who 
had not the fasces. Before the invention of clocks, one of 
them called out to the prastor in court when it wss the third 
hour, or nine o’clock, before noon ; when it was mid-day, and 
the ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon.*" They w ere com- 
monly the freedmen of the magistrate on whom they attended ; 
at least in ancient times. The accensi were also an order of 
soldiers, called siw&mumerariL because not included in the 
legion.*^ 

V. ViATOBES. These were properly the officers who attended 
on the tribunes and aediles.*" Anciently they used to summon 
the senators from the country where they usually resided ; 
whence they had their name.*^ 

VI. Carnifbz. The public executioner or hangman, who 
executed*" slaves, and persons of the lowest rank; for slaves 
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and freedinen were punished in a manner different irom free- 
born citizens,' The camifex was of servile condition, and held 
in such contempt that he was not permitted to reside within the 
city, but lived without the Porta Metia, or JEaquilina,^ near the 
place destined for the punishment of slaves,^ called Sestertiumf 
where were erected crosses and gfibbets,^ and where also tho 
bodies of slaves were burat, or thrown out unburied. ^ 

Some think that the carnifex was anciently keeper of the 
prison under the triumviri capitales, who had only the super- 
intendence or core of it : hence tradere vel trahert adcarnifixim, 
to imprison.^ 


LAWS OF THE ROMANS. 

The laws of any country are rules established by public authority 
and enforced by sanctions, to direct the conduct and secure the 
rights of its inhabitants.^ 

The laws of Rome were ordained by the people, upon tlie 
application of a magistrate.^ 

The great foundation of Roman law or jurisprudence ^ was 
that collection of laws called the low, or laws of the Twelve 
Tables, compiled by the decemviri, and ratified by the people;'*^ 
a work, in tne opinion of Cicero, superior to aU the libraries of 
philosophers." Nothing now remains of these laws, but scattered 
fraepments. 

The unsettled state of the Roman government, the extension 
of the empire, the increase of riches, and consequently of the 
number of crimes, with various other circumstances, gave oc- 
casion to a great many new laws.'^ 

At fint those ordinances only obtained the name of laws, 
which were made by the Comitia Centuriata,'® but afterwards 
those also which were made by the Comitia Tributa," when they 
were made binding on the whole Roman people ; brst by the 
Horatian law,'^ and afterwards more precisely by the FubLilian 
md Hortcnsian laws.'^ 

The different laws are distinguished by the name of the 
persons who proposed them, and by the subject to which they 
refer. 

Any order of the people was called lex, whether it respected 
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the public, ‘ the right of private persons, ‘ or the particular int 
terest of an individual. But this last ivas properly called 

PBIVILBGITTM.^ 

The laws proposed by a consul were called consulares^ by a 
tribune, tbibuniti£, by the decemviri, decemvirales,'^ 

SIGNIFICATIONS OF JUS AND LEX, AND DIFFERENT 
SPECIES OF THE ROMAN LAW. 

The words Jus and Lex are used in various senses. They are 
both expressed by the English word law. 

Jus properly implies what is just and right in itself, or what 
from any cause is binding upon us.^ Lex is a written statute or 
ordinance.^ Jus is properly what the law ordains, or the obli- 
gation which it imposes ; ^ or, according to the Twelve Tables, 

gUODCUNQUB FOPULUS JUSBIT, ID JUS BSTO, gUOD MAJOR PARS JUDl- 

CARiT, ID JUS RATUMguE EsTO.^ But JUS and lex have a diderent 
meaning, according to the words with which they are joined : 
thus, Jus NATuiLE vel NATURALS, is what nature or right reason 
teaches to be right ; and jus gentium, what all nations esteemed 
to be right: both commonly reckoned the same.^ Jus civium 
vel CIVILE, is what the inhabitants of a particular country esteem 
to be right, either by nature, costom, or statute.^'* When no 
word is added to restrict it, jus civile is put for the civil law of 
the Romans. Cicero sometimes opposes jus civile to jus naturale, 
and sometimes to what we call criminal law.^^ J us commune, what 
is held to be right among men in general, or among the inha- 
bitants of any country. Jus publicum et privatum, what is right 
with respect to the people,^ or the public at large, and with re- 
spect to individuals ; political and civil la w.^^ nut jus publicum 
is also put for the right which the citizens in common enjoy ed.^^ 
Jus BENATORiUM,^^ what related to the rights and customs of the 
senate ; what was the power of those who might make a motion 
in the senate ; what the privilege of those who delivered their 
opinion ; what the power of the magistrates, and the rights ot 
the rest of the members, &c.^^ Jus divinum et humanum, what is 
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right >vith respect to things divine and human/ Jus pr^to- 
RiuM, what the edicts of the prfetor ordained to be right.* Jus 
honorarium/ Jus flavianum, iELiANUM, &n., the books of law 
composed by P'lavius, Jillius, &c. Urbanum, i, e. civile privatum, 
ex quo jus dicit prcstor wrhanus^ J us pr^diatorium, the law 
observed with respect to the goods ^ of those who were sureties* 
for the farmers of the public revenues, or undertakers of the 
public works/ which were pledged to the public/ and sold, if 
the farmer or undertaker did not perform Ills bargain.^ Hence 
pr^diator, a person who laid out his money in purchasing 
these goods, and who, of course, was well acquainted with what 
was right or wrong in such matters.^° J us feciale, the law of 
arms or heraldry, or the form of proclaiming war/^ Jus legiti- 
MUM, the common or ordinary law, the same with jus civile, but 
jus legitimum exigere, to demand one^s legal right, or what is 
legally due/^ Jus consubtudinis, what long use hath established, 
opposed to lege jus or jus scriptum, statute or written law/^ 
Jus FONTiFiciuM vel SACRUM, what is right with regard to religion 
and sacred things, much the same with what was afterwards 
called ecclesiastical law.^* So jus religionis, augurum, cteremo- 
niarum, auspiciomm, &c. Jm bbllicum vel belli, what may be 
justly done to a state at war with us, and to the conquered.^* 
Juris disciplina, the knowledge of law/* Studiobi juris, i. e. 
jurisprvdmtim, students in law. Consulti, periti^ &c., lawyers.'^ 
Jure et legibusi by common and statute law. So Horace, vir 
bonus est quis f Qui consulia patrum, qui leges, juraque servat, 
&c, Jura dahat legesque virisj^ But jura is often put for 
laws in general ; thus, nova jura condere. Jura inventa metu 
injusti fateare necesse est, civica jura respondereP Jus and 
AOUITAS are distinguished, and justiiia) jus civile and leges. 
So (squurn et bonum is opposed to callidum versutumque jus, an 
artful interpretation of a written law. Summumjus, the rigour 
of the law, summa injuria,^ Summo jure agere, contendere, 
experiri, &c., to try the utmost stretch of law. Jus vel jura 
Quiritium, civium, &c.*^ Jura sanguinis, cognationis, &c., ne* 
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cessitudOf y,ju6 necessitudinis, relationship.' Jus regni, 
to the crown ; honorunif to preferments ; quibus per fraudem jus 
fuit, power or authority; jus luxuri<B publictB datum est^ a 
licence; quibus fallere acfurari jus erat ; in jus et ditionem vel 
potestatem alicujus ventre, concedere ; Habere jus in aliquem ; sui 
juris esse ac mancipii, i. e. sui arbiirii et nemini parere., to be 
one’s own muster ; in controverso jure est^ it is a point of law 
not fixed or determined.^ Jus dicere vel reddere, to administer 
justice. Dare jus grati<e, to sacrifice justice to interest® Jus 
is also put for the place where justice is administered ; thus, in 
JUS EAMus, i. e. ad prtBtoris selUm ; in jure, i. e. apud pr^torem, 
in court; de jure turrert^ from court^ 

Lex is often taken in the same general sense with jus : thus, 
hex est recta ratio imperandi atque proHihendi^ a numine deorurn 
tracta; juslorum injustorumque distinctio ; xtemum quiddam, 
quod universum mundum regit ; consmsio omnium gentium lex 
naturtB putanda est; non scripta sed nata lex: salus populi su* 
prerna lex esto ; fundamentum lihertatis, forts tequitatis, &c.® 
Leqes is put, not only for the ordinances of the Roman peo- 
ple, but for any establislied regulations ; thus, of the free towns, 
LEQES MUNiGiFALEs, of the allied towns, of the provinces.^ 

When LEX is put absolutely, the law of the Twelve Tables is 
meant ; as, leqe hmreditas ad gentem Minucxam veniebat, ea ad 
hos redihat leqe hmreditas^ that estate by law fell to them. 

Leqes cbnsori^, forms of leases or regulations made by the 
censors ; lex mancipii vel mancipium, the form and condition of 
conyeying- property.^ 

, Leqes venditioms vel venalium vendendorum, agrum vel do- 
mum pussidendi, &g., rules or conditions.^ 

Lbqbs histori<e, poematum. versuum, &c., rules observed in 
ivriting.'® Thus we say, the laws of history, of poetry, versify- 
ing, &c,, and, in a similar sense, the laws of motion, magnetism, 
mechanics. &c. 

In the Corpus Juris, lex is put for the Christian religion; 
thus LEX Christiana, catfiolica, venerahilis, sanctUsima, &c. 
But we in a similar sense use the word law for the Jewish reli- 
gion; as the law and the gospel: or for the books of Moses; 
as, the law and the prophets. 

Jus ROMANUM, or Roman law, was either written or unwritten 
law." The several species which constituted the jus scriptum, 
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were, laws, properly so called, the decrees of the senate, the 
edicts or decisions of magistrates, and the opinions or writings 
of lawyers. Unwritten law ^ comprehended natural equity and 
custom. Anciently jus scriptum, only comprehended laws pro- 
perly so called.^ All these are frequently enumerated or alluded 
to by Cicero, who calls them fontes ^equitatis.^ 

LAWS OP THE DECEMVIBI, OR, THE XII TABLES. 

Variovs authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange the 
fragments of the Twelve Tables. Of these the most eminent is 
Godfrey.* 

According to his account, 

The I. tame is supposed to have treated 9f lawsuits ; the ii. of 
thefts and robberies; in. of loans, and the right of creditors 
over their debtors ; iv. of the right of fathers of families; v. of 
inheritances and guardianships; vi. of property and possession; 
VII. of trespasses and damages ; viii* of estates in the country ; 
IX. of the common rights of the people ; x. of funerals, and all 
ceremonies relating to the dead; xi. of the worship of the gods, 
and of religion ; xii. of marriages, and the right of husbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are said to have commented on these 
laws,° but their works are lost. 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables have been collected from 
various authors, many of them from Cicero. The laws ore, in 
general, very briefly expressed : thus, 

8i IN JUS vocBT, ATQUE (i. 6. statim) eat. 

Si mbmbrum rufsit {jruptrit), ni cubi eo pacit (paciscetur)^ 

TALIO EBTO. 

Si falsum testimonium dicassit (dixerit) saxo dejicitor. 
Privileqia nb irrooanto ; sc. magistratus, 

De capite (de vita^ lihertate^ et jure) civis Bomani, nisi per 
maximum cbnturiatum {per comitia centuriata) ne ferunto. 

Quod fosthenum fofulus jubsit, id jus ratum bsto, 

HoMINEM MORTUUM in URBB ne BEFKLITO, neve URlTO. 

Ad divos adeunto cabtb : pietatbm adhibento, opes amovento. 

Qui BEGUS FAXIT, DBUS IPSE YlNDEX BRIT. 

FbriIS JURQIA AMOVENTO. £x FATRIIB RITIBUB OPTIMA COLUNTO. 
PerjuRII PCRNA DIVINA, EXITIUM ; HUMANA, DEDECUS. 

Impiub ne audbto placare donib iram dborum. 

Nequib aqrum conbegrato, auri, abqenti, edorib bacrandi 
modus esto. 

The most important particulars in the fragments of the 
Twelve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and explained 
elsewhere in various places. 
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After the publication of the Twelve Tables, every one un* 
derstood what was his right, but did not know the way to obtain 
it. For this they depended on the assistance of their patrons. 

From the Twelve Tables were composed certain rites and 
forms, which were necessary to be observed in prosecuting law- 
suits,^ called actioneb legis. The forms used in making bar- 
gains, in transferring property, &c., were called actijs leqitimi. 
— There were also certain days on which a lawsuit could be 
raised,^ or justice could be lawfully administered,^ and others on 
which that could not be done and some on which it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another.^ The know- 
ledge of all these things was conlined to the patricians, and 
chiefly to the pontitices, for many years ; till one Cn. Flavius, 
the son of a freedman, the scribe or clerk of Appius Claudius 
Ceecus, a lawyer who had arranged in writing these actiones and 
days, stole or copied the book which Appius had composed, and 
published it, A. U. 440.^ In return for which favour he was 
made curule aedile by the people, and afterwards prietor. From 
him the book was called jus civile flavianum.^ 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of process; 
and, to prevent their being made public, expressed them in 
writing by certain secret marks,^ somewhat like what are now 
used in writing short-hand, or, as others think, by putting one 
letter for another, as Augustus did,^ or one letter for a whole 
word, {per siglas, os it is called by later writers.) However, 
these forms also were published by Sextus iRlius Catus, who for 
his knowledge in the civil law, is called by Ennius egregie 
cordatus homo, a remarkably wise His book was named 

JVB ^LlANUM. 

The only thing now left to the patricians was the interpreta- 
tion of the law ; which was long peculiar to that order, and the 
means of raising several of them to the highest honours of the 
state. 

The origin of lawyers at Rome was derived from the institu- 
tion of patronage.^^ It was one of the offices of a patron to ex- 
plain the law to his clients, and manage their lawsuits. 

Titus Coruncamius, who was the first plebeian pontifex 
uiaximus, A. U. 500, is said to have been the first who gave his 
advice freely to all the citizens without distinction,^ whom 
many afterwards imitated; as Manilius, Crassus, Mucius 
ScBBvola, C. Aquiliiis, Gallus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, &c. 

Those who professed to give advice to all promiscuously, used 
to walk across the forum, and were applied to there, or at their 
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own houses. Such ns were celebrated for their knowledge in 
law, often had their doors beset wrth clients before day-break,' 
for their gate was open to all,^ and the house of an eminent 
lawyer was, as it were, the oracle of the whole city. Hence 
Cicero calls their power regnum judiciale.^ 

The lawyer gave his answers from an elevated scat.* The 
client, coming up to him, said, licet consulerk ? ^ The lawyer 
answered, consuls. Then the mattjfr was proposed, and an 
answer returned very shortly ; thus, QUiERO an existimes ? vel, 

ID JUS EST NECNB ? — SECUNDUM EA, PROPONUNTUR, EXIBTIMO, 

PLACET, PUTo. Lawyers gave their opinions either by word of 
mouth or in writing; commonly without any reason annexed, ° 
but not always. 

Sometimes, in difficult coses, the lawyers used to meet near 
the temple of Apollo in the forum,^ and, after deliberating toge- 
ther (which was railed disputatio fori), they pronounced a 
joint opinion. Hence, what was determined by the lawyers, and 
adopted by custom, was called recbpta sbntentia, rbceptum jus, 
rrcrftub mos, post multas variationes regeptum ; and the rules 
observed in legal transactions by their consent, were called re- 

QUL^ JURIS. 

When the laws or edicts of the preetor seemed defective, the 
lawyers supplied what was wanting in both from natural equity ; 
and their opinions in process of time obtained the authority of 
laws. Hence lawyers were called not only interpretBs^ hut also 
conoitohes et auctoreb jurib, and their opinions jus civile, 
opposed to leges,^ 

Cicero complains that many excellent institutions had been 
perverted by the refinements of lawyers.® 

Under the republic, any one that pleased might profess to 
give advice about matters of law; but at first this was only done 
by persons of the highest rank, and such as were distinguished 
by their superior knowledge and wisdom. By the Cincian law, 
lawyers were prohibited from taking fees or presents from those 
who consulted them,'® which rendered the profession of jurispru- 
dence highly respectable, os being undert^en by men of rank 
and learning, not from the love of gain, but firom a desire oi 
assisting their fellow-citizens, and through their favour of rising 
to preferments. Augustus enforced this law by ordaining that 
tliose who transgressed it should restore fourfold." 

Under the emperors, lawyers were permitted to take fees 
from their clients, but not above a certain sum,'® and after the 
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business was done.' Thus the ancient counection between 
patrons and clients fell into disuse, and every thin^ was done 
for hire. Persons of the lowest rank someiimes assumed the 
profession of lawyers,^ pleadings became venal,^ advocates made 
a shameful trade of their function by fomenting* lawsuits,^ and, 
instead of honour, which was formerly their only reward, lived 
upon the spoils of their fellow-citizens, from whom they received 
larg-e and annual salaries^ Various edicts ° were published by 
the emperors to check this corruption, also decrees of the se- 
nate, but these were artfully eluded. 

Lawyers were consulted, not only by private persons, but also ^ 
by magistrates and judges,^ and a certain number of them at- 
tended every proconsul and propraetor to his province. 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions of law 
only to particular persons, and restricted the judges not to 
deviate from their opinion, that thus he might bend the laws, 
and make them subservient to despotism. His successors (except 
Caligula] imitated this example ; till Adrian restored to lawyers 
their former liberty,^ which they are supposed to have retained 
to the time of Severus. What alterations after that took place, 
is not sufficiently ascertained. 

Of the lawyers who flourished under the emperors, the most 
remarkable were m. antistiub labbo,'^ and c. atbius capito," 
under Augustus; and these two, from their different characters 
and opinions, gave rise to various sects of lawyers after them; 
cassiits, under Claudius ; salvivs julianus, under Hadrian ; 
FOMFONins, under Julian ; caius, under the Antonines; papini- 
ANus, under Severus; vlfianus and paulus, under Alexander 
Severus ; hermoqenes, under Constantine, &c. 

Under the republic, young men who intended to devote them- 
selves to the study of jurisprudence, after finishhig the usual 
studies of grammar, Grecian literature, and philosophy,'^ usually 
attached themselves to some eminent lawyer, as Cicero did to 
Mucius Scsvola,'^ whom they always attended, that they might 
derive knowledge from his experience and conversation. For 
these illustrious men did not open schools for teaching law, as 
the lawyers. afterwards did under the emperors, whose scholars 
were called auditories,'* 

The writings of several of these lawyers came to be as much 
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respected in courts of justice ^ as the laws themselves.^ But this 
happened only by tacit consent Those lum only had a binding 
force, which were solemnly enacted by the whole Homan people 
assembled in the Comitia. Of these, the following are the 
chief: — 


LAWS MADE AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

• 

Lex acilia, 1. About transplanting colonies^’’ by the tribune C. 
Acilius, A. U. 566.* 

2. About extortion,'* by Manius Acilius Glabrio, a tribune 
(some say consul), A. U. 6B3. That in trials for this crime, 
sentence should be passed, after the cause was once pleaded,^ 
and that there should not be a second hearing.^ 

Lex ssBUTiA, by the tribune ADbutiuSi prohibiting the proposer 
of a law concerning any charge or power, from conferring that 
charge or power on himself, his colleagues, or relations.^ 

Another concerning the judices^ called centumviri, which is 
said to have diminished the obligation of the Twelve Tables, 
and to have abolished various customs which they ordained,^ 
especially that curious custom, borrowed from the Athenians,^** 
of searching for stolen goods without any clothes on but a 
girdle round the waist, and a mask on the face.^^ When the 
goods were found, it was called furtum concbftum.^^ 

Lex MLiA et FusiA de comitiiSf — two separate laws, although 
sometimes joined by Cicero. — The first by Q. Aillius FeBtus, 
consul, A. U. 586, ordained that when the Comitia were held 
for passing laws, the magistrates, or the augurs by their authority, 
might take observations from the heavens and, if the omens 
were unfavourable, the magistrate might prevent or dissolve the 
assembly,^* and that magistrates of equal authority with the 
person who held the assembly, or a tribune, might give their 
negative to any law.^^ — The second, Lex fusia, or fufia, by F. 
Furius, consul, A. U. 617, or by one Fusius or Fufius, a tribune. 
That it should not be lawful to enact laws on all the diesfastO^ 
Lex MLiA BENTiA, by the consuls AUius and Sentius, A. U. 756, 
about the manumission of slaves, and the condition of those ' 
who were made ^ee.^^ 

Lex EMILIA, at)out the censors.^^ 

Lex AMiLiA sumptuaria vel cibaria, by M. Ailmiliui Lepidus, 
consul, A. U. 675, limiting the kind and quantity of meats to be 
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used at an entertainment' Pliny ascribes this law to Marcus 
b'eaurus.^ 

Leges AORARLB ; Cassia^ Licinia^ Flamini^ Sempronia^ 
Thoria^ Cornelia^ Servilia, Flavia, Julia, Mamilia* 

Leges de ambitu ; Fabia^ Calpumia, Tidliay Aufidia, Licinia^ 
Pompeia, 

Leges annales yel Annariee,^ 

Lex ANTI A sumptuaria, •by Antius Restio, the year uncertain ; 
limiting the expense of entertainments, and ordaining that no 
actual magistrate, or magistrate elect, should go any where to 
sup but with particular persons, Antius, seeing his wholesome 
regulations insufficient to check the luxury of the times, never 
after supped abroad, that he might not witness the violation of 
his own law.^ 

Leges antoni^, proposed by Antony after the death of Ceesar, 
about abolishing the office of dictator, confirming the acts of 
Cffisar,” planting colonies, giving away kingdoms and provinces, 
granting leagues and immunities, admitting officers in the army 
among jurymen ; allowing those condemned for violence and 
crimes against the state to appeal to the people, which Ci ceru 
calls the destruction of all laws, &c. ; transferring the right of 
choosing priests from the people to the different colleges." 

Leges appuleia^, proposed by L. Appuleius Saturninus, A. U, 652, 
tribune of the commons ; about dividing the public lands among 
the veteran soldiers ; settling colonies ; ^ punishing crimes against 
the slate furnishing com to the poor people, at of an as, 
a bushel^ 

Saturninus also got a law passed, that all the senators shoulil 
be obliged, within five days, to approve upon oath of what the 
people enacted, under the penalty of a heavy fine ; and the 
virtuous Metellus Numidicus was banished, because he alone 
would not comply.'" But Saturninus himself was soon after slain 
for passing these Jaws by the command of Marius, who had at 
first encouraged him to propose them, and who by his artifice 
had effected the banishment of Metellus." 

Lex AQumiiiA, A. U. 672, about hurt wrongfully done.'^— < 
Another, about designed firaud, A. U, 687.'" 

Lex ATEBiA TAHFBiA, A. U. 300, that all magistrates might 
fine those who violated their authority, but not above two oxen 
Rnd thirty sheep.'^ After the Romans began to use coined 
money, an ox was esLimated at 100 asses, and a sheep at ten.'^ 
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Lex ATiA, by a tribune, A. U. 690, repealing the Cornelian 
lanr, and restoring the Domitian, in the election of priests.^ 

Lex ATiLiA de A. U. 643.® Another de tutoribus. 

A. U. 443, that guardians should be appointed for orphans and 
women, by the prastor and a majority oT the tribunesw^ An- 

other, A. U. 443, that sixteen military tribunes should be created 
b^ the people for four legions ; that is, two-thirds of the whole. 
For in four legions, the number which then used annually to be 
raised, there w'ere twenty-four tribunes, six in each : of whom 
by this law four were appointed by the people, and two by the 
consuls. Those chosen by the people were called comitiati ; by 
the consuls, rutili or rupuli. At first they seem to have been 
all nominated by the kings, consuls, or dictators, till the year 
393, when the people assumed the right of annually appointing 
six.^ Afterwards the manner of choosing them varied. Some- 
times the people created the whole, sometimes only a part But 
as they, through interest, often appointed improper persons, the 
choice was sometimes left, especially in dangerous junctures, 
entirely to the consuls.^ 

Lex ATiNiA, A. U« 623, about making the tribunes of the com- 
mons senators.^ Another, that the property of things stolen 

could not be acquired by possession.^ The words of the law 
were, quod burreptum ehit, ejus s£terna auctoritas esto.® 

Lex AUPiDiA de ambitu, A. U. 69*^. It contained this singular 
clause, that if a candidate promised money to a tribe, and did 
not pay it, he should be excused; but if he did pay it, he should 
be obliged to pay to every tribe a yearly fine of 3000 sestertii 
as long as he lived.® 

Lex AURELIA judiciaria, by L, Aurelius Cotta, praetor, A, U. 
683, that judices or jurymen should be chosen from the sena- 
tors, equites, and tribuni asrarii. The last were officers chosen 
from the plebeians, who kept and gave out the money for de- 
fraying the expenses of the arrny.^® Another, by C, Aurelius 

Cotta, consul, A. U. 676, that those who had been tribunes 
might enjoy other offices, which had been prohibited by Sylla,^ 
Lex B£BiA, A. U. 674, about the number of prsetors.^— -A d o- 
ther against bribery, A. U. S7l.'® 

Lex CECILIA DiDiA, or et Didia, or Didia et CeBcilia, A. U. 
655, that laws should be promulgated for three market-days, 
and that several distinct things should not be Included in the 
some law, which was called fsrre per aaturam, — — Anolher 

against bribery. Another, A. U. 693, about exempting the 

city and Italy from taxes.^*^ 
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Lex CALPURNiA, A. U. 604, against extortion, by which law 
the 6rst qumstio perpetua was established.— — Another, called 
also AciliUy concerning bribery, A. U. 6B6.^ 

Lex CANULBiA, by a tribune, A. U, 309, about the intermarriage 
of the patricians with the plebeians.^ 

Lex CASSIA, that those whom the people condemned should 

be excluded from the senate. Another about supplying the 

senate. Another, that the people should rote by ballot, &c.^ 

Lex CASSIA TERBNTiA frumeTttaria^ by the consuls C. Cassius 
and M. Terentius, A. U. 680, ordaining, as it is thought, that 
five modii or pecks of com. should be given monthly to each of 
the poor citizens, which was not more than the allowance of 
slaves,^ and that money should be annually advanced from the 
treasury, for purchasing 800,000 modii of wheat." at four ses- 
tertii a modius or peck; and a second tenth part^ at three ses- 
tertii a peck,^ This corn was given to the poor people, by the 
Sempronian law, at a semis and triena a modius or peck ; and by 
the Clodian law, gratis.^ In the time of Augustus, we read that 
200,000 received com from the public. Julius Caesar reduced 
them from 320,000 to 150,000.^ 

Lex cENTURiATA, the name of every ordinance made by the 
Comitia Centuriata.^^ 

Lex ciNciA ^ donU tt fmmerihus, hence called munbhalib, by 
Cincius, a tribune, A. U. 549, that no one should take money 
or a present for pleading a cause.^^ 

Lex CLAUDIA de navihus^ A. U. 535, that a senator should not 
have a vessel above a certain burden.^^ A clause is supposed to 
have been added to this law prohibiting the qusBstor s clerks 
from trading.^^ Another, by Claudius the consul, at the re- 

quest of the allies, A. U. 573, that the allies and those of the 
Latin name should leave Rome, and return to their own cities. 
According to this law the consul made an edict ; and a decree of 
the senate was added, that for the future no person should be 
manumitted, unless both master and slave swore that he was not 
manumitted for the sake of changing his city. For the allies 
used to give their children as slaves to any Roman citizen on 
condition of their being manumitted.^* Another, by the em- 

peror Claudius, that usurers should not lend money to minors, 
to be paid after the death of their parents, supposed to be the 
same with what was called the senatub-consultum macbdonianum, 
enforced by Vespasian.^"— -Another, by the consul Marcellus, 
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A. U. 703, that no one should he allowed to stand candidate 
for an office while absent : thus taking from Caesar the privilege 
granted him by the Pompeian law; ^ also, that the freedom of 
the city should be taken from the colony of l^ommcomum^ which 
Caesar had planted.^ 

Legts CLODIJB, by the tribune P, Clodius, A. U. 695. 

1. That the corn which had been distributed to the people 
for a Btmis and triem^ or for of an cz^', dtxtanSt the modius^ 

or peck, should be given gratis.® 2. Tliat the censors should 

not expel from the senate or inflict any mark of infamy, on any 
man who was not first openly accused and condemned by their 

joint sentence.^ 3. That no one should take the auspices, or 

observe the heavens when the people were assembled on public 
business ; and, in short, that the ^lian and Fusian laws should 

be abrogated." 4. That the old companies or fraternities ® of 

artificers in the city which the senate had abolished, should be 
restored, and new ones instituted.^ These laws were intended 

to pave the way for the following : 5, That whoever had 

taken the life of a citizen uncondemned and without a trial, 
should be prohibited from fire and water : by which law Cicero, 
although not named, was plainly pointed at, and soon after, by 
means of a hired mob, his banishment was expressly decreed by 
a second law.® 

Cicero had engaged Ninius, a tribune, to oppose these laws, 
but was prevented from using his assistance, by the artful con- 
duct of Clodius; and Pompey, on whose protection he had rea- 
son to rely, betrayed hiin.^ Cmsar, who was then without the 
walls with his army, ready to set out for his province of Gaul, 
offered to make him one of his lieutenants ; but this, by the 
advice of Pompey, he declined, Crassus, although sei:retly 
inimical to Cicero, yet, at the persuasion of his son, who was a 
great admirer of Cicero’s, did not openly oppose him. But 
Clodius declared that what he did was by the authority of the 
triumviri, and the interposition of the senate and equites, who, 
to the number of 20,000, changed their habit on Cicero's ac- 
count, was rendered abortive by means of the consuls Piso, the 
father-in-law of Caesar, and Gabinius, the creature of Pompey.^* 
Cicero, therefore, after several mean compliances, putting on 
the habit of a criminal, and even throwing himself at the feet 
of Pompey, was at lost obliged to leave the city, about the end 
of March, A. U, 695. He was prohibited from coming within 
468 miles of Rome, under pain of death to himself, ana to any 
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person who entertained him.' He, therefore, retired to Thes- 
saloiiica in Macedonia. His houses at Rome and in the country 
were burnt, and his furniture plundered. Cicero did not sup- 
port his exile with fortitude; out showed marks of dejection, 
and uttered expressions of ^ief unworthy of his former charac-' 
ter.‘ He was restored with great honour, throug-h the influence 
of Fompey, by a very unanimous decree of the senate, and by a 
law passed at the Comitia Centuriata, 4th August the nextyear.^ 
Had Cicero acted with as much dignity and independence, after 
he reached the summit of his ambition, as he did with industry 
and integrity in aspiring to it, he needed not to have owed his 

safety to any one. 6. That the kingdom of Cyprus should 

be taken from Ftolemy, and reduced into the form of a pro- 
vince ; the reason of which law was to punish that king for 
having refused Clodius money to pay his ransom, when taken 
by the pirates, and to remove Cato out of the way, by appoint- 
ing him to execute this order of the people, that he might not 
thwart the unjust proceedings of the tribune, nor the views of 
the triumviri, by whom Clodius was supported.^ 7. To re- 

ward the consuls Piso and Gahinius, who had favoured Clodius 
in his measures, the province of Macedonia and Greece was, by 

the people, given to tlie former, and Syria to the latter.^ 8. 

Another law was made by Clodius to give relief to the private 
members of corporate towns, ^ against the public injuries of their 

communities*^ 9. Another to deprive the priest of Cybele, at 

Fessinus in Phrygia of his office.^ 

Lex ccELiA tabellaria perduellioniSj by Coelius a tribune.^ 

Le^es coRNEiiiiE, enacted by L. Cornelius Sylla, the dictator, 
A*U. 672, 1. Be proscriptione et proscriptis, against his ene- 

mies, and in favour of his friends. Sylla tirst introduced the 
method of proscription. Upon his return into the city, after 
having conquered the party of Marius, he wrote down the names 
of those whom he doomed to die, and ordered them to be flxed 
up on tables in the public places of the city, with the promise ot\ 
a certain reward''' for the head of each person so proscribed, 
New lists " were repeatedly exposed as new victims occurred to 
his memory, or were suggested to him. The first list contained 
the names of forty senators and 160Q equites. Inci'edible iiuiri- 
bers were massacred, not only at Home, but through all Italy 
Whoever harboured or assisted a proscribed f^rson was put to 
dea^. The goods of the proscribed were conflscated, ana their 
children declared incapable of honours."^ The lands and fur- 
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tunes of the slain were divided among the frienda of Sylla, who 

were allowed to enjoy preferments before the legal time.^ 

De MUNiciPiis, that the free towns which had sided with Marius, 
should be deprived of their lands^ and the right of citizens ; the 
last of which Cicero says could not be done, 

Sylla being created dictator with extraordinary powers by 
L. Valerii^ Flaccus, the interrex, in an assembly of the people 
by i^nturies,^ and having there got ratified whatever he had 
done or should do, by a special law,* next proceeded to regulate 
tlie state, and for that purpose made many good laws. 

2, Concerning the republic, the magistrates, the provinces, 
the power of the tribunes.® That the judices should be chosen 
only from among the senators : that the prie|^ should be elect- 
ed by their respective colleges.^ 

3. Concerning various crimes ; — de majkbtate,^ de repetundis,® 
de BiCARiis et vENUFicis, those who killed a person with weapons 
or poison ; also, who took away the life of another by false ac- 
cusation, &C, — One accused by this law, was asked whether he 
chose sentence to be passed on him by voice or by ballot ? ° de in- 
CRNDiARiis, who fired houses ; de parricidib, who killed a parent 
or relation; de falbo, against those who forged testaments or 
any other deed, who debased or counterfeited the public coin.^*^ 
Mence this law is called by Cicero, Cornelia tbbtambntaria, 
nummaria.^* 

The punishment annexed to these laws was generally aqua et 
ignis interdictio, banishment, 

Sylla also made a sumptuary law, limiting the expense of 
entertainments.^^^ 

There were other leges coRNSLiiE, proposed by Cornelius the 
tribune, A. U. 606, that the praetors in judging should not vary 
from their edicts.^^ That the senate should not decree about 
absolving any one from the obligation of the laws without a 
quorum of at least two hundred.^* 

Lex CURIA, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A» U. 454, 
that the senate should authorize the Comitia for electing ple- 
beian magistrates.'® 

Leges cuRiAT.E, made by the people assembled by cun'^.'® 

Lex uecia, a, U. 443, that duumviri navales should be 
created for equipping and refitting a fleet'^ 

Lex DiDiA sumptuaria, A. U. 610, limiting the expenie of 
entertainments, and the number of guests ; that the sumptuary 
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laws should be extended to all the Italians ; and not only the 
master of the feastj but also the f^uests, should incur a penalty 
for their offence.^ 

Lex DOMiTiA de sctcerdMs, the author Gn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, a tribune, A. U. 650, that priests (i. e. the pontifices, 
augures^ and decemviri sacris faciemis^) should not be chosen 
by the colleges, as formerly, but by the people.^ The pontifex 
maximus and curio maximus were, in the first ag'es of the re- 
public, always chosen by the people.® 

Lex DuiLiA, by Duilius a tribune, A. U. 304, that whoever 
left the people without tribunes, or created a mag'istrate from 
whom there was no appeal, should be scourg^ed and beheaded.^ 
Lex DUILIA M.EN^ de unciario fxnore^ A. U. 396, fixing the 

interest of money at one per cent, Another, making it 

capital for one to call assemblies of the people at a distance 
from the city.^ 

Lex FABiA de plagio vel plagiariis^ against kidnapping or 
stealing away and retaining freemen or slaves.® The punish- 
ment at first was a fine, but afterwards to be sent to the mines ; 
and for buying or selling a freeborn citizen, death. 

Literary thieves, or those who stole the works of others, were 

also called flaqiarii.'^ Another, limiting the number of 

sectatores that attended candidates, when canvassing for any 
ofidce. It was proposed, but did not pass.® 

The sEOTATOREs, who always attended candidates, were dis- 
tinguished from the salutatores, who only waited on them at 
their houses in the morning, and then went away ; and from 
the DEDUCTORES, who abo went down with them to the forum 
and Campus Martius ; hence called by Martial, antambulones.® 
Lex FALCiDiA testament aria, A. U. 713, that the testator 
should leave at least the fourth part of his fortune to the per- 
son whom he named his heir.^" 

Lex FANNiA, A. U. 5Sd, limiting the expenses of one da^r at 
festivals to 100 asses f whence the law is called by Lucilius, 
CENTUBBiB \ ou ten other days every month, to thirty ; and oui 
all other days, to ten asses : also, that no other fowl should bo 
served up,“ except one hen, and that not fattened for the 
purpose,^* 

Lex FLAMiNiA, A. U. 521, about dividing among the soldiers 
the lands of Picenum, whence the Galli Senones had been .ex« 
polled ; which afterwards gave occasion to various wors.^® 

Lex FXAviA agraria, the author L. Flavius a tribune, A. U. 
695, for the distribution of lands among Fompey’s soldiers,* 
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which excited so great commotions, that the tribune, supported 
by Fompey, had the hardiness to commit the consul Metellus to 
prison for opposing it.' 

Leges frumentarias, laws for the distribution of corn among 
the people, first at a low price, and then gratis; the chief of 
which were the Sempronian, Appuleian, Cassian, Clodion, and 
Octavian laws. 

Lex FUFiA, A- U. 692, that Clodius should be tried for 
violating the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the praetor with a 
select bench of judges; and not before the people, according to 
the decree pf the senate. Thus by bribery he procured his 
acquittal.^ 

Lex FULViA, A. U. 628, about giving the freedom of the city 
to the Italian allies ; but it did not pass.^ * 

Lex FURiA, by Camillus the dictator, A. U. 385, about the 
creation of the curule fediles.^ 

Lex FURIA, vel Fusia (for both are the same name),® de testa^ 
mentiSf that no one should leave by way of legacy more than 
1000 asseSj and that he who took more should pay fourfold.® 
By the law of the Twelve Tables, one might leave what legacies 
he pleased. 

Lex FURIA ATiLiA, A. U. 617, about giving up Blancinus to the 
Numantines, with whom he had made peace without the order 
of the people or senate.^ 

Lex FUSIA de camitiiSf A. U, 691, by a prsetor, that in the 
Comitia Tributa, the difierent kinds of people in each tribe 
should vote separately, and thus the sentiments of every rank 
might be known.® 

Lex FUSIA vel Furia caninia, A. U. 751, limiting the number 
of slaves to be manumitted, in proportion to the whole number 
which any one possessed ; from two to ten the half, from ten to 
thirty the third, from thirty to a hundred the fourth part; but 
not above a hundred, whatever was the number.® 

Leges qabini^, by A. Gabinius, a tribune, A. U. 685, that 
Pompey should get the command of the war against the pirates, 
with extraordinary powers.'® That the senate should attend to 
the hearing of embassies the whole month of February." That 
the people should give their votes by ballots, and not viva voce 
as formerly, in creating magistrates.^ That the people of the 

, ' ' at Home from 

one person to pay another,'® 

There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius Latro ^ 
in his declamation against Catiline, which made it capital to 
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hold clandestine assemblies in the city. But this author is 
thought to be supposititious.^ 

It is certain, nowever, that the Romans were always careful 
to prevent the meetings of any large bodies of men/ which they 
thought might be converted to the purposes of sedition. On 
this account, Pliny informs Trajan, that according to his direc- 
tions he had prohibited the assemblies of Christians,^ 

Lex QBLLiA CORNELIA, A. U. 681, confirming the right of citi- 
zens to those to whom Fompey, with the advice of his council,^ 
had granted it. 

Lex oENuciA, A. U. 4ll, that both consuls might be chosen 
from the plebeians. That usury should be prohibited. That no 
one should ei\joy the same office within ten years, nor be in- 
vested with two offices in one year.^ 

Lex OENUCIA EMILIA, A. U. 390, about fixing a nail in the 
right side of the temple of Jupiter.^ 

Lex OLAuciA, A. U. 653, granting the right of judging to the 
equites, de repetundisJ^ 

Lex GLiciA, de inq^ioso testammto} 

Lex HiERONiCA, frumentaria^ containing the conditions on 
which the public lands of the Roman people in Sicily were pos- 
sessed by the husbandmen. It had been prescribed bv Uiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse, to his tenants,^*^ and was retained by the 
prEBtor Rupilius, with the advice of his council, among the laws 
which he gave to the Sicilians, when that country was reduced 
into the form of a province.^^ It resembled the regulations of 
the censors,^ in their leases and bargains,^^ and settled the 
manner of collecting and ascertaining the quantity of the tithes.^* 
hex HiRTiA, A. U. 704, that the adherents of Fompey should 
be excluded from preferments. 

* hex HORATiA, about rewarding Gaia Terratia, a vestal virgin, 
because shd had given in a present to the Roman people the 
Campus Tiburtinus, or Martius. That she should be admitted 
to pve evidence, be discharged from her priesthood, and 
mi^t marry if she chose. 

Lex HORTBNsiA, that the nundinx, or market-days, which 
used to be held as ferix or holy days, should be fasti or court- 
days; that the country people who came to town for market 
might then get their lawsuits determined.^^ 

Lex hortenbia, de plebiscitis,^ 

Lex HOBTiLiA, de furtis, about theft, is mentioned only by 
Justinian 
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Lear I DILI A, de trihunisy A, U. 261, that no one ahould con- 
tradict or interrupt a tribune ^ while speaking to the people.^ 
—Another, A. [J. 297, de Aventmo pyblicandoy that the 
Aventine hill should be common for the people to build upon.^ 
It was a condition in the creation of the decemviri, that this law, 
and those relating to the tribunes,^ should not be abrogated. 

Lex JULIA, de civitate sociis et Latinis danda ; the author L. 
Julius Ceesar, A. U. 663, that the freedom of the city should be 
given to the Latins and all the Italian allies who chose to accept 
of it.'* 

Leges juli^, laws made by Julius Cffisar and Augustus. 

1. By C. Julius Caesar, in his first consulship, A. IJ. 694, and 
afterwards when dictator : 

Lex JULIA AQHARiA, for distributing the lands of Campania 
and Stella to 20,000 poor citizens, who had each three children 
or more.° 

When Bibulus, Caesar’s colleague in the consulate, gave his 
negative to this law, he was driven from the forum by force. 
And next day, having complained in the senate, but not being 
supported, he was so discouraged, that during his continuance 
in office for eight months, he shut himself up at home, without 
doing any thing but interposing by his edicts,*^ by which means, 
while he wished to raise odium against his colleague, he in- 
creased his power.^ Metellus Celer, Cato, and his ^eat ad- 
mirer^ M. Lavonius, at 6rst refused to swear to this law; but, 
constrained by the severity of the punishment annexed to it, 
which Appian says was capital, they at last complied.^^ This 
custom of obliging all citizens, particularly senators, within a 
limited time, to signify their approbation of a law by swearing 
to support it, at first introduced in the time of Marius, was now 
observed with respect to every ordinance of the people, however 
violent and absurd.^^ 

de publicanis tertia parte pemmim dehitx relevandis, 

about remitting to the farmers-gener^ a third part of what they 
had stipulated to pay.^‘ When Cato opposed this, law with his 
usual firmness, Caesar ordered him to be hurried away to prison ; 
but fearing lest such violence should raise odium against him, 
he desired one of the tribunes to interpose and free him.^^ 

Dio says that this happened when Cato opposed thp former 
law in the senate.^* When many of the senators followed Cato, 
one of them, named M. Fetreius, being reproved by Ccesor for 
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g^oiiigf away before the house was dismissed, replied, I had 
rather be with Cato in prison, than here with Caesar.’’ ^ 

For the ratihcation of all Pompey’s acts in Asia, This 

law was chiefly opposed by Lucullus; but Caesar so frig'htened 
him with threatening* to bring him to an account for his conduct 
in Asia, that he promised compliance on his knees.^ 

— de FRoviNCiis oaoiNANDis; an improvement on the 

Cornelian law about the provinces; ordaining that those who 
hod been praetors should not command a province above one 
year, and those who had been consuls, not above two years. 
Also ordaining that Achaja, Thessaly, Athens, and all Greece 
should be free and use their own laws.^ 

de sACERDOTiis, restoring the Domitian law, and per- 
mitting persons to be elected priests in their absence.^ 

JUDiciARiA, ordering the judices to be chosen only^ 
from the senators and equites, and not from the tribmi mrarii^ 

de RBFETUNDiB, vcry severe ^ against extortion. It is 

said to have contained above 100 heads.^ 

de LEOATioNiBUB LiBERis, limiting their duration to five 

years.® They were called liberm^ because those who enjoyed 
them were at liberty to enter and leave Rome when they pleased. 

de VI PUBLICA BT PRIVATA, ET DE MAJBSTATR.^^ 

— — flfe PECUNiis MuTuis, Bbout borrowed money.^ 

de Mooo FECUNiiE FosBiDENDAi;, that HO one should keep 

by him in specie above a certain sum.^® 

■■ .. About the population of Italy, that no Roman citizen 

should remain abroad above three years, unless in the army, or 
on public business j that at least a third of those employed in 
pasturage should be ireeborn citizens ; also about increasing the 
punishment of crimes, dissolving all corporations or societies, 
except the ancient ones, granting the freedom of the city to 
physicians, and professors of the liberal arts, &€. 

de REsiDuis, about bringing those to account who retained 

any part of the public money in their hands.'® 

— - de LIBERIS PROBCRiFToHUM, that the children of those 
proscribed by Sylla should be admitted to enjoy preferments, 
which Cicero, when consul, had opposed.'* 

suMPTUARiA.^ It allowed 200 hs. on the dies profesti ; 

300 on'^e calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals ; 1000 
at marriage-feasts,'® and such extraordinary entertainments. 
Gellius ascribes this law to Augustus, but it seems to have been 
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enacted by both. By an edict of Augustus or Tiberius, the al- 
lowance for an entertainment ivos raised, in proportion to its 
solemnity, from ^00 to 2000 ns.^ 

de veneficiis, about poisoning.^ 

2. The Leges juli^ made by Augustus were chiefly : 

Concerning marriage hence called by Horace lex ma- 

HITA.* 

de ADULTERiiB, et de pudicitia, de anibitu, against fore- 
stalling the market.*^ 

de TUTORiBus, that guardians should be appointed for 

orphans in the provinces, as at Rome, by the Atilirfif law.^ 

Leon JULIA THEATRALiB, that thoso equites who themselves, 
their fathers, or grandfathers, had the fortune of an eques, 
should sit in the fourteen row's assigned by the Roscian law to 
that order.'^ 

There are several other laws called leges Julim, which occur 
onW in the Corpus Juris, 

Julius CaBsar proposed revising all the laws, and reducing 
them to a certain form. But this, with many other noble de- 
signs of that wonderful man, was prevented by his death.^ 

Lex JUNiA, by M, Junius Pennus, a tribune, A. U. 627, about 
expelling foreigners from the city.^ Against extortion, ordain- 
ing that, besides the litis iSStimatiOf or paying on estimate of 
the damages, the person convicted of this crime should suffer 
banishment.^” 

Another, by M, Junius Silanus the consul, A. U. 644, 

about diminishing the number of campaigns which soldiers 
should serve.^^ 

Lea; junia licinia, or Junia et Licinia, A, U. 691, enforcing 
the Didian law by severer penalties.^ 

Lex JUNIA NORHANA, A. U. 771, concerning the manumission 
of slaves.^” 

Lex LABiENA, A. U. 691, abrogating the law of Sylla, and 
restoring the Domitian law in the election of priests ; which 

S aved the way for Ceesar’s being created pontifex maximus, 
y this law, two of the college named the candidates, and the 
people chose which of them they pleased.^^ 

Lex AMPLA LABIENA, by two tribunes, A. U. 663, that ^at the 
Gircensian games Pompey should wear a golden crowm^^nd his 
triumphal robes; and in the theatre, the praetexta and a golden 
crown ; which mark of distinction he usea only once.^^ 

Lex LATORiA, A. U. 292, that the plebeian magistrates should 
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be created at the Comitia Tributa.^ Another, A. U. 490, 

Bg^ainst the defrauding of minors.’^ By this law the years of 
minority were limited to twenty-dve, and no one below that 
age could make a legal bargain,^ whence it is called Ux quina 

VICENNARIA.* 

LiciNiiE, by P. Licinius Varus, city praetor, A. U. 545, 
fixing the day for the ludi ApollinareSi which before was un- 
certain.^ 

by G. Licinius Crassus, a tribune, A. U. 606, that the 

choice of priests should be transferred from their college to the 
people ; but it did not pasSb^ 

This Licinius Crassus, according to Cicero, Brst introduced 
the custom of turning his face to the forum when he spoke to 
the people, and not to the senate, as formerly.^ But Plutarch 
Bays this was first done by Caius Gracchus.^ 

— ^ by C. Licinius Stolo, A. U. 377, that no one should 
possess aboTe 500 acres of land, nor keep more than 100 head 
of great, or 500 head of small cattle. But Licinius himself was 
soon after punished for violating his own law.'^ 

by Crassus the orator, similar to the A<ibutian law.^'^ 

Lex iiiciNiA, de sodalitiis et de aTTibitUf A. U. 696, against 
bribery, and assembling societies or companies for the purpose 
of canvassing for an ofiice.^^ In a trial for this crime, and for 
it only, the accuser was allowed to name^^ the jurymen from 
the people in general.^^ 

Lex LiciNiA sumptmria^ by the consuls F. Licinius Crassus 
the Rich, and Cn. Lentulus, A. IJ. 656, much the same with the 
Fannian law; that on ordinary days there should not be more 
served up at table than three pounds of fresh, and one pound of 
salt meat'/^ but as much of the fruits of the ground as every 
one pleased.^^ 

Lex LICINIA CASSIA, A. U. 422, that the legionary tribunes 
should not be chosen that year by the people, but by the con- 
suls and praetors. 

Lex LICINIA SEXTiA, A. U. 377, about debt, that what had 
been paid for the interest should be deducted from the capital, 
and the remainder paid in three years by equal portions. That 
instead of duumviri for performing sacred rites, decemviri 
should be chosen; part from the patricians, and part from the 
plebeians. That one of the consuls should be created from 
among the plebeians.^^ 

^ Lex LICINIA JUNiA, or Junia et Licinia^ by the two consuls, 
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A. U. 691, enforcing the Lesi Caoilia Didia\ whence both 
laws are often joined.^ 

Lex LiciNiA MuciA, A. U. 658, that no one should pass for a 
citizen who was not so ; which was one principal cause of the 
Italic or Marsic wars.^ 

Leges LiviAf, proposed by M. Livius Drusus, a tribune, A. U. 
663, about transplanting colonies to different places in Italy and 
Sicily, and granting corn to poor citizens at a low price ; also 
that the judices should be chosen indifferently from the senators 
and equites, and that the allied states of Italy should be admitted 
to the freedom of the city. 

Drusus was a man of great eloquencej and of the most up- 
right intentions ; but endeavouring to reconcile those whose in- 
terests were diametrically opposite, he was crushed in the 
attempt ; being murdered by an unlmown assassin at his own 
house, upon his return from the forum, amidst a number of 
clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his death. 
The states of Italy considered this event as a signal of revolt, 
and endeavoured to extort by force what they could not obtain 
voluntarily. Above 300,000 men fell in the contest in the 
space of two years. At last the Homans, although upon the 
whole they had the advantage, were obliged to grant the free- 
dom of the city, first to their allies, and afterwards to all the 
states of Italy. ^ 

This Drusus is also said to have got a law passed for mixing 
an eighth part of brass with silver.* 

But the laws of Drusus, ° as Cicero says, were soon abolished 
by a short decree of the senate.^ 

Drusus was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Augustus, and 
mother of Tiberius. 

Lfo: lutatia, de vi, by Q. Lutatius Catulus, A. U. 675, that 
a person might be tried for violence on any day, festivals not 
excepted, on which no trials used to be held.^ 

J^x MiENiA, by a tribune, A. U. 467, that the senate should 
ratify whatever the people enacted.^ 

Lex MAJEB TATIS, for punishing any crime against the people, 
and afterwards against the emperor, Cornelia, &c.^ 

Lex MAMiLiA, de limitibus vel de regundis fitiibus agrorum^ for 
regulating the bounds of farms; whence the author of it, C. 
Mamilius, a tribune, A. U. 643, got the surname of limitanub. 
It ordained, that there should be an uncultivated space of fiv9 
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feet broad left between farms; and if any dispute happened 
about this matter, that arbiter should be appointed by the 
praetor to determine it. The law of the TweVe Tables re- 
quired three.^ Another, by the same person, for punishing 

those who had received ))ribes from Jugurtha.^ 

Lex MANiLiA, for conferring on Fompey the command of the 
war against Mithridates, proposed by the tribune C. Manilius, 
A. U. 6B7, and supported by Cicero when praetor, and by Caesar, 
from different views; but neither of them was actuated by 

Laudable motives.^ Another, by the same, that freedmen 

might vote in all the tribes', whereas formerly they voted in 
mme one of the four city tribes only. But this law did not pass.^ 
Leges MANiLUNiG venalium vendendorum^ not properly Jaws, 
but regulations to be observed in buying and selling, to prevent 
fraud, called by Varro, actiones.® They were composed by the 
lawyer Manilius, who was consul, A. U. 603. 

The formalities of buying and selling were by the Homans 
used in their most solemn transactions ; as, in emancipation and 
adoption, marriage and testaments, in transferring property, &c. 

Lex MAMLiA, by a tribune, A. U. 558, about creating the Tri- 
umviri Epulones} 

de viCEsiMA, by a consul, A. U. 396.^ 

Lex MARCIA, by Marcius Censorinus, that no one should bo 
made a censor a second time.^ 

de Statiellatibus vel Statiellis, that the senate upon oath 
should appoint a person to inquire into, and redress the injuries 
of the StcUielli, or -ates^ a nation of Liguria.^ 

Lex MARIA, by C. Marius, when tribune, A. U. 634, about 
making the entrances to the Ovilia^*^ narrower. 

Lex MARIA PORCiA, by two tribunes, A. U. 691, that those 
commanders should be punished, who, in order to obtain a 
triumph, wrote to the senate a fal^ account of the number of 
the enemy slain in battle, or of ilie citizens that were missing ; 
and that when they returned to the city, they should swear \ie- 
fore the city quffistors to the truth of the account which they had 
sent^^ 

Lex MKMMiA vel rbmmia : by whom it was proposed, or in what 
year, is uncertain. It ordained, that an accusation should not 
be admitted agaiust those who were absent on account of the 
public. And if any one was convicted of false accusation, that 
Im should be branded on tlie forehead with a letter, probably 
with the letter k, as anciently the name of this crime was wTitteu 

KALUMNIA. 
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Lex MENRNiA, A. U. 302f that, in impoBin^^ fines, a sheep 
should be estimated at ten asses^ and an ox at one hundred,^ 

Lex MENsiA, that a child should be held as a foreigner, if 
either of the parents was so. But if both parents were Homans 
and married, children always obtained the rank of the father/ 
and if unmarried, of the mother. 

Lex MBTiLiA, by a tribune, A. U. 516, that Minucius, master 
of horse, should have equal command with Fabius the dictator.^ 

Another, as it is thought by a tribune, A. U. 535, giving 

directions to fullers of cloth; proposed to the people at the de- 
sire of the censors.^ 4. Another, by Metellus Nepos a proB- 

tor, A. U. 694, about freeing Rome and Italy from taxes/ pro- 
bably those paid for goods imported.'’ 

Leffes MiLiTAREs, regulations for the army. By one of these 
it wtis provided, that if a soldier was by chance enlisted into n 
legion, commanded by n tribune whom he could prove to be 
inimical to him, he might go from that legion to another.^ 

Lex MiNuciA de triumviris minsarxis^ by a tribune, A. U. 537, 
about appointing bankers to receive tlie public nioney.^ 

Leges num.^^;, laws of king Numa, mentioned by difl’erent 
authors : — that the gods should he worshipped with r 4 )rii and a 
salted cake;° that whoever knowingly killed a free man should 
be held as a parricide : that no harlot should touch the altar 
of Juno; and if she did, that she should sacrifice an ewe lamb 
to that goddess with dishevelled hair:^^ that whoever removed 
a landmark should be put to death that wine should not be 
poured on a funeral piie.^” 

Lex ocTAViA frumentaria, by a tribune, A. U. 633, abrogating 
the Sempronion law, and ordaining, os it is thought, that com 
should not be given at so low a price to the people. It is greatly 
commended by Cicero.’^ 

Lex OQUiiNiA, by two tribunea, A U. 453, that the number of 
the pontifioes should be increased to eight, and of the augurs lo 
nine ; and that four of the fonner, and five of the latter, should 
be chosen from among the plebeians.'^ 

l£X OPTIA, by a tribune, A U. 540, that no woman should 
have in her dress above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a gar- 
ment of difierent colours, nor ride in a carriage in the city or 
in any town, or within a mile of it, unless upon occasion of a 
public sacrifice. 

Lex OPTIMA, a law was so called which conferred the moat 
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complete authority/ as that was called optimum jus whicli be- 
stowed complete property. 

Leap ORCHiA, by a tribune, A. U. 56C^ limiting the number of 
guests at an entertainment.^ 

Lex OVINIA, that the«censors should choose the most worthy 
of all ranks into the senate.^ Those who had borne offices were 
commonly first chosen; and that all these might be admitted, 
sometimes more than the limited number were elected.* 

Lex FAPiA, by a tribune, A. U. 6BB, that foreigners should be 
expelled from Rome, and the allies of the Latin name forced to 
return to their cities.^ 

Lex FAPIA POPP.BA, about the manner of choosing ° vestal vir- 
gins. The author of it, and the time when it passed, are un- 
certain. 

Lex PAPiA popp£A de maritandis ordinibua, proposed by the 
consuls Papius and Poppeeus at the desire of Ai^stus, A. U. 
762, enforcing and enlarging the Julian law.^ The end of it 
was to promote population, and repair the desolation occasioned 
by the civil wars. It met with great opposition from the nobi- 
lity, and consisted of several diitinct particulars.^ It proposed 
certain rewards to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, 
which had always been much discouraged in the Roman state, 
and yet greatly prevailed, for reasons enumerated.^ Whoever 
in the city had three children, in the other parts of Italy four, 
and in the provinces five, iras entitled to certain privileges and 
immunities. Hence the famous jus trium liberorum, so often 
mentioned by Pliny, Martial, &&, which used to be granted -also 
to those who had no children, first by the senate, ana alterwards 
by the emperor, not only to men, but likewise to women.^*^ The 
privileges of having three children were, an exemption from the 
trouble of guardianship, a priority in bearing offices, and a 
treble proportion of corn. Those who lived in celibacy could 
not succeed to an inheritance, except of their nearest relations, 
unless they married within 100 days after the death of the testa- 
tor ; nor receive an entire legacy. And what they were thus 
deprived of in certain cases Fell as an escheat to the exche- 
quer or princess private purse. 

Lex FAPiRiA, by a tribune, A. U. 663, diminishing the weight 
of the as one half.^° 

by a praetor. A, U. 421, granting the freedom of the 

city, without the right of voting, to the people of Acerra.^*^ 
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_ by a tribune, the year uncertain, that no edifice, land, 
or altar, should be consecrated without the order of the people. 

A. U. 325, about estimating fines,' probably the same 

with lex MENBNIA. 

— That no one should molest another without cause.^ 

. by a tribune, A. U. 621, that tablets should be used in 
passing laws.^ 

by a tribune, A. U. 623, that the people might re-elect 

the same person tribune as often as they cnose ; but it was re- 
fected.^ 

Instead of Fapirius, they anciently wrote Papisius, So Vale- 
sius for Valerius, Auselius for Aurelius, &c. Ap. Claudius is 
said to have invented the letter r, probably from his first using 
it in these words.^ 

Lex PEDiA, by Pedius the consul, A, U. 710, decreeing banish- 
ment against the murderers of Caesar.** 

Lex FEDuCiEA, by a tribune, A. U. 640, against incesL' 

Lex PERSOLONIA, OF Pi^ulauxa, that if a quadruped did any 
hurt, the owner should either repair the damage, or give up the 
beast.^ 

Lex PiETELiA de anibitu, by a tribune, A, U. 397, that candi- 
dates should not go round to fairs and other public meetings, for 
the sake of canvassing.** 

de NBXis, by the consuls, A. U. 42D, that no one should 

be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a crime that deserved it, 
and that only till he suffered the punishment due by law : that 
creditors should have a right to attach the goods, and not the 
persona of their debtors,'** 

de PECULATU, by a tribune, A, U. 566, that inquiry 

should be made about the money taken or exacted from Jdng 
Antiochus and his subjects, and how much of it had not been 
brought into thd public treasury," 

Lex PRTREiA, by a tribune, A. U. 668, that mutinous soMiera 
should be decimated, i. e. that every tenth man should be se- 
lected by lot for punishment." 

Lex FETRONiA, by a consul, A. U. 813, prohibiting masters 
from compelling their slaves to. fight with wild beasts." 

Lex piNARiA annalis, by a tribune, A. U. 622. What it was 
is uncertain." 

Lex PLAUTiA vel plotia, by a tribune, A. U. 664, that the ju- 
dices should be chosen both from the senators and equites ; and 
some also from the plebeians. By this law each tribe chose an- 
nually fifteen to be jndices for that year, in all 535. Some 
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read quinos creahant i thus makinf^ them the same with tha 

CENTUMVIHI.^ 

PLOTIA de vi, against violence, ‘ 

Lex POMPEIA de vi^ by Pompey, when sole consul, A. U, 
701, that an inquiry should be made about the murder of 
ClodiuB on the Appian way, the burning the senate>house, and 
the attack made an the house of M. Lepidus the interrex.^ 

de AMBiTu, against bribery and corruption in elections, 

with the infliction of new and severer punishments.^ 

By these laws the method of trial was altered, and the length 
of them limited: three days were allowed for the examination 
of witnesses, and the fourth for the sentence ; on which the 
accuser was to have two hours only to enforce the charge ; the 
criminal three for his defence. Ihis regulation was considered 
as a restraint on eloquence." 

Lex POMPEIA judiciaria, by the same person ; retaining the 
Aurelian law, but ordaining, that the judjces should be chosen 
from among those of the highest fortune " in the different 
orders.^ 

de coMiTiis, that no one should be allowed to stand 

candidate for an office in his absence. In this law Julius Caesar 
was expressly excepted,^ 

de repetundis^ de parrieidie}^ 

The regulations which Pompey prescribed to the Bithynians 
were also called lex fompbia.^^ 

Lex POMPEIA de civitate, by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the consul, 
A. U. 665, granting the freedom of the city to the Italians and 
the Galli Gispadani.^^ 

Lex PopiLiA, about choosing the vestal virgins.^" 

Lex poRCiA, by P. Porcius Laeca, a tribune, A. U. 454, that 
no one should bind, scourge, or kill a Homan citizen.^* 

Lex PUBLiciA, vel Fublicia de lusu, against playing for money 
at any game but what required strength, ns shooting, running, 
leaping, &c.“ 

Lex PUBLILIA.'* 

Lex PUPiA, by a tribune, that the senate should not be held 
on Comitial days; and that in the month of February, their 
first attention should be paid to the hearing of embassies. 

Lex QuiNCTiA, A. U. 746, about the punishment of those who 
hurt or spoiled the aquasducts or public reservoirs of water.^^ 

Lex RifaiA, conferring supreme power on Augustus.^ 
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Lex RBMMIA.' 

Leges reqia, laws made by the kings, which are said to hare 
been collected by Papirius, or, os it was anciently written, 
Papisius, soon after the expulsion of Tarquin,^ whence they 
were called izcF civile pafirianum ; and some of them, no doubt, 
were copied into the Twelre Tables. 

Lex RHODiA, containing the regulations of the Rhodians con- 
cerning naval affairs, which Cicero and Strabo greatly com- 
mend,'^ supposed to have been adopted by the Romans. But 
this is certain only with respect to one clause, de jactu, abou 
throwing goods overboard in a storm. 

Leges de repbtundis ; Acilia, Galpurnia, Csecilia, Cornelia, 
Julia, Junia, Fompeia, Servilia. 

Lex HOBciA theah alis, determining the fortune of the equites, 
and appointing them certain seats in the theatre.^ By this law 
n certain place in the theatre was assigned to spendthrifts. 
The passing of this law occasioned great tumults, which were 
allayed by the eloquence of Cicero the consul^ 

Lea? RUPiLiA, or more properly decretum^ containing the re- 
gulations prescribed to the Sicilians by the prffitor Rupilius, 
with the advice of ten ambassadors, according to the decree of 
the senate.^ 

Leges bacratas : various laws were called by that name, 
chiefly those concerning the tribunes, made on the Mons Sacer, 
because the person who violated them was consecrated to some 
god,^ There was also a lex bacrata militahib, that the name 
of no soldier should be erased from the muster-roll without his 
own consent. iSo among the A^ui and Volsci, the Tuscans, the 
Ligures, and particularly the 8amnites^ among whom those were 
called sacrati milites, who were enlisted by a certain oath, and 
with particular solemnities.^ 

Lex BATURA was a law consisting of several distinct particulars 
of a different nature, which ought to have been enacted 
separately. 

Ixx BCATiNiA, vel Scardiniay de nefanda venere, by a tribune, 
the year uncertain, against illicit amours. The punishment at 
first was a heavy fine,^^ but it was afterwords made capital. 

Lex scRiBONiA, by a tribune, A. U. 601, about restoring the 
Lusitani to freedom.^ Another, de servitutum uswapioni- 
bus, by a consul under Augustus, A. U. 710, that the right of 
servitudes should not be acquired by {irescription, which seems 
to have been the case in the time oi Cicero,* 
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Leges bbmpronive;, laws proposed by the Gracchi. ‘ 

1. Tib. GRACCHI agraria, by Tib. Gracchus, A, U. 620, that 
no one should possess more than 500 acres of land ; and that 
three commissioners should be appointed to divide among the 
poorer people what any one had above that extent.^ 

de civiTATB iTALiB DANDA, that the freedom of the state 

should be given to all the Italians.^ 

de H£REDiTATE ATTALi, that the money which Attalus 

had left to the Homan people, should be divided among those 
citizens who ffot lands, to purchase the instruments of husban- 
dry. These laws excited great commotions, and brought de- 
struction on the author of them. Of course they were not put 
in execution.^ 

2. G. GRACCHI PRuMBNTARiA, A. U. 628, that com should be 
given to the poor people at a triens and a semis, or at of an 
AS, a modius or peck ; and that money should 1^ advanced from 
the public treasury to purchase com for that purpose. The gi'a- 
naries in which this corn was kept were called horrea sbmpro- 

NIA.® 

l^ote» A triens and semis are put for a dextans, because the 
Romans had not a coin of the value of a dextans. 

de FROvmciiB, that the provinces should be appointed 

for the consuls every year before their election.^ 

de CAPiTE civiuM, that sentence should not be passed on 

the life of a Roman citizen without the order of the people.^ 

de MAGisTRATiBus, that whoever was deprived of bis 

office by the people, should ever after be incapable of enjoying 
any other.^ 

JUDiciARiA, that the judices should be chosen from 

among the equites, and not from the senators as formerly,*’ 

Against corruption in the judices, Sylla afterwards 

included this in his law defalso, 

de CENTURiis EvoGANDis, that it should be determined by 

lot in what order the centuries should vote.^^ 

de MiLiTiBus, that clothes should be afforded to soldiers 

by the public, and that no deduction should be made on that 
account from their pay ; also, that no one should be forced to 
enlist below the age of seventeen,^ 

de vjis MUNiBNDiB, about paving and measuring the pub* 
lie roads, making bridpes, placing milestones, and, at smaller 
distances, stones to help travellers to mount their horses, for it 
appears the ancient Romans did not use stirrups; and there 
were wooden horses placed in the Campus Martius, where the 
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youth mig;ht be trained to mount and dismount readily. Thus 
Virgil, voi^ora saliu svhjiciunt in equos} 

Caius Gracchus first introduced the custom of walkings or 
moTing* about while haranguing the people, and of exposing 
the right arm bare, which the ancient Romans, as the Greeks, 
used to keep within their robe.^ 

Lex BEMFHONiA de fxnove^ by a tribune, long before the time 
of the Gracchi, A. U. 560, that the interest of money should be 
regulated by the same laws among the allies and Latins, as 
among Roman citizens. The cause of this law was, to check 
the fraud of usurers, who lent their money in the name of the 
allies,^ at higher interest than was allowed at Home. 

Lex BBRYiLiA AQHABiA, by P. ServiUuB Rullus, a tribune, 
A. U, 690, that ten commissioners should be created with 
absolute power for five years, over all the revenues of the re- 
public; to buy and sell what lands they thought fit, at what 
price and from whom they chose, to distribute tnem at pleasure 
to the citizens, to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularly in Campania, &c. But this law was 
prevented from being passed by the eloquence of Cicero the 
consul.* 

de civiTATB, by Ci Seryilius Glaucia^ a preetor, A. U. 653, 

that if any of the Latin allies accused a Roman senator, and 
got him cM)ndemned, he should obtain the same place among 
the citizens which the criminal had held.’ 

de REFETUNDis, by the same person, ordaining severer 

penalties than formerly against extortion, and that the defend- 
ant should have a second hearing.’ 

sERviLiA JuDiciARiA, by Q. Setyilius Coepio, A. U, 647, 

that the right of judging, which had been exercised by the 
equites alone for seventeen years, according to the Sempronian 
law, should be shared between the senators and equites.^ 

Lex siciNiA, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that no one should 
contradict or interrupt a tribune while speaking to the people.’ 
Lex BiLiA, by a tribune, about weights and measures.*' 

Lex BiLVANi et CARBONis, by two tribunes, A. U, 664, that 
whoever was admitted as a citizen by any of the confederate 
states, if he had a house in Italy when the law was passed, and 
gave in his name to the praetor,^’ within sixty days, he should 
enjoy all the rights of a Roman citizen.^^ 

Lex BULFiciA BEMFRONiA, by the cohsuIb, A. U. 449, that no 
one should dedicate a temple or altar without the order of the 
senate, or a majority of the tribunes.^^ 
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Lex BULpiciA^ by a consul, A, U. 553, ordering war to.be pro* 
claimed on Philip king of Macedon.^ 

Leges bulpicia de are alieno, by the tribune, Serr. Sulpicius, 
A, rj, 665, that no senator should contract debt above 2000 
denarii : that the exiles who had not been allowed a trial, 
should be recalled : that the Italian allies, who had obtained the 
right of citizens, and had been formed into eight new tribes, 
should be distributed through the thirty-five old tribes: also, 
that the manumitted slaves^ who used formerly to vote only in 
the four city tribes, mi^ht vote in all the tribes : that the com- 
mand of the war against Mithridates should be taken from 
Sylla, and given to Marius.’^ 

But these laws were soon abrogated by Sylla, who, returning 
to Rome with his army from Campania, forced Marius and 
Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly from the city, Sidpicius, 
being betrayed by a slave, was brought back and slain, Sylla 
rewarded the slave with his liberty, according to promise ; but 
immediately after ordered him to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock for betraying his master.^ 

Leges sumptuaria ; Chrchia, Fannia, Didia, Licinia, Cornelia, 
A^milia, Antia, Julia. 

Leges tabbiiLarim, four in number,* 

Lex TALARiA, against playing at dice at entertainments,^ 

Lex TERENTiA et CASSIA frttmentarmJ 

Lex TEHEMTiiiTA, by a tribune, A. U. 291, about limiting the 
powers of the consuls. It did not pass ; but after great conten- 
tions gave cause to the creation of the decemviri.* 

Leges tebtamentaria ; Cornelia, Furia, Vooonia. 

Lex THORiA de vectigalibus^ by a tribune, A. U. 6.46, that no 
one should pay any rent to the people for the public lands in 
Italy which be possessed.^ It also contained certain regulations 
about pasturage. But Appian gives a different account of this 
bw,*“ 

Lex TiTiA de quastoribue, by a tribune, as some think, A, U. 
44B, about doubling the number of qucestors, and that they 
should determine their provinces by lot.^^ 

de MCNBRiBUB, agoinst receiving money or presents for 

pleading,^ 

AQHARiA : what it was is not known.'^ 

de LUBU, similar to the Fublician law. 

de TUTORiBUB, A. U. 722, the same with the Julian law, 

and, as some think, one and the same law.^^ 

lUr. sBi.O. B Dt M IbcI frtodam fB* B Bgnun fniblicuin2.*o* Aim, xU 18. wlisn 

B dIvm UlMrUnl, cUm ulkrlv, thit I UfffeU Mnrit, Cbi. laiii* TMd, ImIcmI uf 

I PliO* SrL Mtr. Llv. mu vnt braak, Bco. Briit.a6. Gkulwn, Tltim. 
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Lex TREBONiA, by a tribune, A. U. 698, assig'ningr provinces 
to the consuls for 6ve years: Spain to Fompey ; Syria and the 
Parthian war to Crassus ; and prolonging Cffisar’s command in 
Gaul for an equal time. Cato, for opposing this law, was led to 
prison. According to Dio, he was only dragged from the 
assembly.^ 

. de TRiBUNiB, A. U. 305.^ 

Lex TRiBUNiTiA, either a law proposed by a tribune, or the 
law restoring their power.^ 

Lex TRiuMFHALis, that no one should triumph who had not 
killed 5000 of the enemy in one battle.* 

Lex TULLiA de ambitu, by Cicero, when consul, A. U» 690, 
adding to the former punishments against bribery, banishment 
for ten years ; and, that no one should exhibit shows of gladia- 
tors for two years before he stood candidate for an office, unless 
that task was imposed on him by the testament of n friend.^ 

de LEQATioNB LIBERA, limiting the continuance of it to a 

year.® 

Lex VALERIA de provocations,’^ 

de FORMiANis, A. U. 562^ about giving the people of For- 

misB the right of voting.® 

— de STLLA, by L. Valerius Flaccus, interrex, A. U. 671, 
creating Sylla dictator, and ratifying all his acts; which Cicero 
calls the most unjust of all laws.** 

de QUADRANTK, bv L. Valerius Flaccus, consul, A. 667, 

that debtors should be discharged on paying one-fourth of their 
debts.'® 

Jjbx VALERIA HORATiA de tributU comitiis ; de trihunis^ against 
hurting a tribune." 

Lex varia, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that inquiry should be 
made about those by whose means or advice the Italian allies 
had taken up arms against the Roman people.'® 

Lex VATiNiA de provinciis.'® 

de alternis coneiliis rejiciendis^ that, in a trial for ex* 

tortion, both the defendant and accuser might for once reject 
all the judices or jury ; whereas formerly they could reject only 
a few, whose places the preetor supplied by a new choice.'* 

de coLONis, that CsBsar should plant a colony at Novoco* 
mum in Cisalpine Gaul.'® 

Leges de vi, Plotia, Lutatia, et Julia. 

Lex viARiA, de viis muniendib, by C. Curio, a tribune, A. U. 
703, somewhat similar to the Agrarian law of Kullus. By this 


1 uxlx. B3. 84. Ur. 4 Val. Mu. II. B. B Gio. Rail. lU. 8. 8. 
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law there seems to have been a tax imposed on cai'riages and 
horses.^ 

Lex VILLIA ANNALIS.^ 

Lex vocoNU de HiCREOiTATiBUs mulierumf by a tribune^ A. U. 
894, that no one should make a woman his heir,^ nor leave to 
any one by way of legacy more than to his heir or heirs.* But 
this law is supposed to have referred chiefly to those who were 
rich,^ to prevent the extinction of opulent families. 

Various arts were used to elude this law. iSometimes one leil 
his fortune in trust to a friend, who should give it to a daughter 
or other female relation ; but his friend could not be forced to 
do so, unless he inclined. . The law itself, however, like many 
others, on account of its severity, fell into disuse.*^ 

These are almost all the Roman laws mentioned in the clas- 
sics. Augustus, having become sole master of the empire, con- 
tinued at tirst to enact laws in the ancient form, which were so 
many vestiges of expiring liberty,^ as Tacitus calls them : but 
he afterwards, by the advice of MECcenas, gradually introduced 
the custom of giving the force of laws to the decrees of the 
senate, and even to his own edicts.^ His successors improved 
upon this example, llie ancient manner of passing laws came 
to be entirely dropped. The decrees of the senate, indeed, for 
form’s sake, continued for a considerable time to be published ; 
but at last these also were laid aside, and every thing was done 
according to the will of the prince. 

The emperors ordained laws — 1. By their answers to the ap- 
plications made to them at home or from the provinces.^ 

— 2. By their decrees in judgment or sentences in court,'*’ 
which were either interlocutory, i. e. such as related to any in- 
cidental point of law which might occur in the process; or uefi- 
NiTiva, 1. e. siich as determined upon the merits of the cause 
itself, and the whole question. 

■ 3. By theit occasional ordinances,'^ and by their instruc- 

tions ^ to their lieutenants and officers. 

These constitutions w^ere either general, respecting the 
public at large; or special, relating to one person only, and 
therefore properly called privileqia, privileges ; but in a sense 
different from what it was used in under the republic.'^ 

The three neat sources, therefore, of Roman jurisprudence 
were the laws7^ properly so called, the decrees of the senate,'* 
and the edicts of the prince,'^ To these may be added the 
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edicts of th nnngistrates, chiefly the preetors, called jus hono- 
rarium,^ the opinions of learned lawyers,^ and custom or long 
usQge*^ 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings of 
bonks, ^ used to be written with yermilion i® hence, rubrica is 
put for the civil law; thus, ruJrtcfl vataviiy the laws have for- 
bidden.^ 

The constitutions of the emperors were collected by different 
lawyers. The chief of these were Gregory and Hermogenes, 
who flourished under Constantine, Their collections were 
called CODEX grboorianus and codex hermoqbniands. But these 
books were composed only by private persons. The first col- 
lection made by public authority was that of the emperor 
Theodosius the younger, published A. C. 43B, and called codex 
THBoDOSiANUs. But it Only contained the imperial constitutions 
from Constantine to his own time, for little more than a hundred 
years. 

It was the emperor justinian that first reduced the Roman 
law into a certain order. For this purple, he employed the 
assistance of the most eminent lawyers in the empire, at the 
head of whom was tribdnian. 

Justinian first published a collection of the imperial consti- 
tutions, A. G. 5211, called codbx jubtinianus. 

Then he ordered a collection to be made of every thing that 
was useful in the writings of the lawyers before his time, which 
are said to have amounted to 2000 volumes. This work was 
executed by Tribonian, and sixteen associates, in three years, 
although they had been allowed ten years to finish it. It was 
published, A. G 533, under the title of Digests or Pandects.^ 
It is sometimes called, in the singular, the Digest or Pandect. 

The same year were published the elements or first principles 
of the Roman law, composed by three men, Tribonian, Theo- 
philus, and Dorotheus, and called the Institutes.^ This book 
w'as published before the Pandects, although it was composed 
after them. 

As the first code did not appear sufificiently complete, nnd 
contained several things inconsistent with the PandetXs, Tri- 
bonian and other four men were employed to correct it A 
new code, therefore, was published, xvi Kai Dec. 534, called 
CODEX REPETiT^ pR^BCTioNis, and the former code declared to 
be of no further authority. Thus in six years was completed 
what is called corpus juris, the body of Roman law. 

1 JuihoDDranius, ■Miii. 4 Ov.Triit. L 7. Mari, 1. ■. Joa oWlb, tniia- lega rabraa loBjoiiiin 
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But when new questions arose, not contained in any of the 
aboye-mentioned books, new decisions became necessary to 
supply what was wanting*, or correct what was erroneous 
These were afterwards published, under the title of Novels,^ 
not only by Justinian, but also by some of the s^ceeding^ em- 
perors, So that the Corpus Juris Romani Civilis is made up oi 
these boohs, the Institutes, Pandects, or Dig^ests, Code, and 
Novels. 

The Institutes are divided into four books ; each book into 
several titles or chapters ; and each title into para^aphs (f), 
of which the first is not numbered; thus, Inst. lib. i. tit x. 
princip. or, more shortly, 1. 1. 10. pr. So, Inst. 1. i. tit. x. 
\ 2, or, I. 1. 10. 2. 

The Pandects are divided into fifty books ; each book into 
several titles ; each title ipto several laws, which are distin- 
guished by numbers; and sometimes one law into beginning 
(princ, for principium) and paragraphs; thus, D. 1. 1. 5., i. e. 
Digest, first book, first title, fifth law. If the law is divided 
into paragraphs, a fourth number must be added ; thus, D. 4B. 
5. 13. pr., or, 48. 5. 15. 13. 3. Sometimes the first word of the 
law, not the number, is cited. The Pandects are often marked 
by a double f; thus, ff. 

The Code is cited in the same manner ns the Pandects, by 
book, title, and law: the Novels by their number, the chapters 
of that number, and the paragraphs, if any ; as, Nov. lid, c, 3, 

The Justinian code ot law was universally received through 
the Roman world. It flourished in the east until the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, A« D. 1453. In the west it 
was, in a great measure, suppressed by the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the 12th cen- 
tury by iHNBHiUB, who had studied at Constantinople, and 
opened a school at Bologna, under the auspices of Frederic 1., 
emperor of Germany. He was attended by an incredible num- 
ber of students from all parts, who propagated the knowledge of 
the Homan civil law through most countries of Europe ; where 
it still continues to be of great authority in courts nf justice, 
and seems to promise, at least in point of legislation, the fulfil- 
ment of the famous prediction of the ancient Homans coocerr . 
ing the eternity of their empire. 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

Trb judicial proceedings ‘ of the Romans were either private or 
public^ or, as we express it, civil or cjiminal. 


l nuTalla, ici ooBitlto* S Judieli.— omnU JadW ram controraniftivm ficloram e«iiH raprrM 
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1. JUDICIA PRIVATA, CIVIL TRIALS. 

JuDiciA or civil trials, were concerning private causes 
or differences between private persons. In these at first the 
kings presided, then the consuls, the military tribunes and de- 
cemviri ; but, after the year 389, the praetor urhanus and 
grinu^y 

The judicial power of the praetor urhanm and peregrinus wns 
properly called juhisdictio,^ and of the praetors w'ho presided at 
criminal trials, qu^tio.^^ 

The praetor mig^t be applied to* on all court days;’ but on 
certain days he attended only to petitions or requests so the 
consuls, and on others, to the examination of causes.'^ 

On court-days, early in the morning, the praetor went to the 
forum, and there, being -seated on his tribunal, ordered an oc- 
census to call out to the people around that it was the third 
hour; and that whoevei had any cause ^ might bring it before 
him. But this could only be done by a certain form. 

I. VOOATIO IN JUS, OR SUMMONING TO COURT. 

Ip a person had a quarrel with any one, he first tried to make it 
up’’ in private.^'' If the matter could not be settled in this 
manner, the plaintiff^' ordered his adversary to go with him 
before the praetor,^* by saying, in jus voco te : in jus kamus ; in 

JUS VENl : BBgUERE AD TRIBUNAL.' IN JUS AMBULA, Or tile like.^ If 

he refused, the prosecutor took some one present to witness, by 
saying, licet antrstari ? May 1 take you to witness ? If tlie 
person consented, he offered the tip of his ear,^* which the pro- 
secutor touched.^’ Then the plaintiff might drag the defendant 
to court by force,” in any way, even by the newi,“ according to 
the law of the Twelve Tables; si calvitur*® pbdemyb btruit,®^ 
MANUM BNDO JACiTO, injicito. But worthless persons, as thieves, 
robbers, &c., might be dragged before a judge without this for- 
mality.*^ 

By the law of the Twelve Tables none were excused from 
appearing in court ; not even the aged, the sickly, and infirm. 
Ir they could not walk, they were furnished with an open car- 
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ria^^.' But afterwards this was altered, and various persons 
were exempted ; as, magistrates, those absent on account of the 
state, also matrons, boys and girls under age^ 

It was likewise unlawful to force any person to court from his 
own house, because a man’s house was esteemed his sanctuary.^ 
But if any one lurked at home to elude a prosecution,^ he was 
summoned" three times, with an interval of ten days between 
each summons, by the voice of a herald, or by letters, or by the 
edict of the praetor ; and if he still did not appear," the prose- 
cutor was put in possession of his effects.^ 

If the person cited found' security, he was let go : si enbibt 
(. ff autem so. aiiqui^,) qvi m jus vocatum vindicit, (vmdico" 
verity shall be surety for his appearance,) r^ttito, let him go. 

If he made up the matter by the way (endo via), the process 
was dropped. Hence may be explained the words of our Savi- 
our, Matt V. 25. Luke xii. 58. 


II. POSTULATIO ACTIONia, REQUESTING A WRIT, AND 
GIVING BAIL. 


If no private a^eement could be made, both parties went before 
the praetor. Then the plaintiff proposed the action " which he 
intended to bring against the defendant," and demanded a writ 
from the praetor for that purpose. For there were certain 
forms, or set wordsi” necessary to be used in every cauie.^ 
At the same time the defendant requested that an advocate or 
lawyer might be given him, to assist him with his counsel. 

There were several actions competent for the same thing. 
The prosecutor chose which he pleased, and the prsetor usually 
granted it,^^ but he might also refuse it. 

The plaintiff, having obtained a writ from the praetor, offered 
it to the defendant, or dictated tu him the words. This writ it 
was unlawful to change.^" 

The greatest caution was requisite in drawing up the writ^ 
for if there w'as a mistake in one word, the whole cause was 
lost^^ Hence bcribbrb vel subscriberb dicam alieui vel 
pingere, to bring an action against one, or cum aliquo judicium 

SUBBORIBBRB, El FORMULAM INTBNDBRB. But DICAM Vel dlCOS 
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sortiTif i. B^judices dare sortitione^ qui causam cognoscant^ to 
appoint judices to jud^ of cauees.^ 

A person skilleti only in framing* writs and the like, is called 
by Cicero, lbqulbiub,^ and by Qainctilian, formulahius. He 
attended on the advocates, to su&rgest to them the laws and 
forms; as those called praqmatioi ciid among the Greeks,^ and 
as agents do among us. 

Then the plaintiff required that the defendant should give 
bail for his appearance in court ^ on a certain day, which was 
usually the third day after.^ And thus he was said vadari 
RBUM.° This was also done in a set form prescribed by a law- 
yer, who was said vadimonium concipere.'^ 

The defendant was said vades dark, vel vadimonium promit- 
TBRB. If he did not find bail, he was obliged to go to prison.^ 
The praBtor sometimes put off the hearing of the cause to a more 
distant day.’ But the parties^’ chiefly were said vadimonium 
D iFFERRB cum aliquo, to put off the day of the trial. Rea esae in 
vadimonium cxpit^ began to be litigated.^^ 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made up^ the 
matter privately with the plaintiff, and the action was dropped. 

In which case the plaintiff was said decidiase vel pactionem 
feciase cum reo, judicio reum abaolviaae vel liber aase, life con- 
teatata vel judicio constituto, after the lawsuit was begun ; and 
the defendant, litem redemiaae, after receiving security from the 

? laintiff^^ that no further demands were to be mad# upon him.^^ 
f a person was unable or unwilling to carry on a lawsuit, he 
was said non fosse vel nolle probbqui, vel exferiri, sc. jua vel 
jure, vel jure aurnmo}^ 

VVhen the day came, if either party when cited was not pre- 
sent, without a valid excuse, he lost his cause. If the defend- 
ant was absent, he was said debbrehe vadimonium, and the ' 
praetor put the plaintiff in possession of his effects.^^ 

If the defendant was present, he was said vadimonium bisters 
vel OBIRE. When cited, he said, Ubi tu eb, qui mb vadatus bb ? 

UbI tu ES, gul MB CITABTI ? £CCE MB TIBI SlSTO, TU CONTRA ET TB 

mihi sistb. The plaintiff answered, Adsum. Then the defend- 
ant said. Quid ais ? The plaintiff said, Aio fundum, gusM 
PossiDES, meum esse; vel aio tb mihi oars, facbre, oporterb, or 
the like.^° This was called intentio actionis, and varied ac- 
cording to the nature of the action, 
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III. DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIONS. 

Actions were either real, personal, or mixed, 

1. A real action ^ was for obtaining a thin? to which one had 
a real righl,^ but which was possessed by another.^ 

2. A personal action^ was against a person for doing or 
giving something, which he was bound to do or give, by reason 
of a contract, or of some wTong done by him to ^e plaintiff. 

3. A mixed action was both for a thing, and for certain per- 
sonal protestations. 

1, REAL ACTIONS. 

Actions for a thing, or real actions, were either civil, arising 
from some law/ or fr^torian, depending on the^dict of the 
praetor. 

Actiones PRETORIA were remedies granted by the praetor for 
rendering an equitable right effectual, for which there was no 
adequate remeay granted by the statute or common law. 

A civil action for a things was called vindicatio ; and the 
person who raised it vindbx. But this action could not be 
brought, unless it was previously ascertained who ought to be 
tlie possessor. If this was contested, it was called lib vjndicia- 
RUM, and the praetor determined the matter by an interdict.^ 

If the question was about a slave, the person who claimed the 
possession of him, laying hands on the slave, ^ before the praetor, 

said, HUNG HONINEM EX JURE QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AID, EJUSQUB 

viNDiciAS, i. e. pomsiionem, mihi dari postula.® If the other 
was silent, or yielded his right,'® the praetor adjudged the slave 
to the person who claimed him," that is, he decreed to him the 
• possession, till it was determined who should be the proprietor 
of the slave. But if the other person also claimed possession,'’' 
then the preetor pronounced an interdict," gui nec vi, nbc clam, 

NEC PRBCARIO POBSIDBT, El VINDICIAS DABO. 

The laying on of hands" was the usual mode of claiminf the 
property of any person, to which frequent allusion is maae in 
the classics." 

In disputes of this kind," the presumption always was in fa- 
vour of the possessor, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, 
Bi gui IN JURE MANUM CONBRRUNT, L 6. apud judicsm disctptunt^ 

BBOUNOUM EUM QUI FOBSIDET, VINDICIAS DATO." 
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But in an action concerning liberty, the prastor always de- 
creed possession in farour of freedom,^ and Appius, the decem- 
rir, by doing the contrary,^ by decreeing that Virginia should 
be given up into the hands of M. Claudius, his client, who 
claimed her, and not to her father, who was present, brought 
destruction on himself and his colleagues.^ 

Whoever claimed a slave to be free^ was said eum libbrali 
CAUSA MANU ASSERERE ; ^ but if he claimed a free person to be a 
slave, he was said in sehvitutbm asserere; and hence was call- 
ed AssBRTOR. Hence, htsc (sc. prtssentia gaudia) utraque mam^ 
compkxuque assers toto ; “ asseho, for affirmOj or asseverOy is 
used only by later writers. 

The expression manum conserere, to fight hand to hand, is 
taken from war, of which the conflict between the two parties 
was a representation. Hence vinoicia, i. e. injectio vel correptio 
manus in re prasentiy was called via civilis et Jestucaria,'^ The 
two parties are said to have crossed two rods ^ before the praetor, 
as if in fighting, and the vanquished party to have given up his 
rod to his antagonist Whence some conjecture that the first 
Romans determined their disputes with the point of their swords. 

Others think that vindicia was a rod,^ which the two parties^* 
broke in their fray or mock fight before the praetor (as a straw 
used anciently to be broken in making stipulations), the conse- 
quence of which was, that one of the parties might say, that he 
had been ousted or deprived of possession by the other, and 
therefore claim to be restored by a decree of the praetor. 

If the question was about a form, a house, or the like, the 
praetor anciently went with the parties to the place, and gave 
possession to which of them he thought proper. But from the 
increase of business this soon became impracticable ; and then 
the parties called one another from court to the spot,'^ to a 
farm, for instance, and br(|ught from thence a turf.^^* which was 
also called vindicia, and contested about it as about the whole 
farm. It was delivered to the person to whom the praetor ad- 
judged the possession.^ 

But this custom also was dropped, and the lawyers devised a 
new form of process in suing for possession, which Cicero plea- 
santly ridicules. The plaintiff^ thus addressed the defendant ; 
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(to contend according to law) voco. If the defendant yielded, 
the prEetor adjudged possession to the plaintiff. If not, the de- 
fendant thus answered the plaintiff, unde tu me ex jure manum 
coNSBRTUM vocABTi, iNDB iBi EQO TB RBvoco. Then the prECtor 
repeated his set form,^ utriscue, supers titibus PRassENTiBus, i. e. 
testibus pT<Bseniibu& (before witnesses), istam viam dico. Inite 
VI AM. Immediately they both set out, as if to go to the farm, to 
fetch a turf, accompanied by a lawyer to direct them.* Then 
tlie praetor said, redite viam ; upon which they returned. If it 
appeared that one of the parties had been dispossessed by the 
other through force, the praetor thus decreed, unde tu iulum 

DEJECISTI, CUM NEC VI, NEC CLAM, NBC PRECARIO POSSIDERET, EO IL- 
LUM RESTITUA8 JUBEO. If not, ho thus decreed, uti nunc possi- 
detis, &C. ITA POSSIDBATIS, ViM FIBRI VETO. 

The possessor being thus ascertained, then the action about 
the right of property ^commenced. The person ousted or outed * 
first asked the defendant if he was the lawful possessor/ Then 
he claimed his right, and in the meantime required that thejpos- 
sesBor should give security,*^ not to do any damage to the subject 
in question/ by cutting down trees^ or demolishing buildings, 
&C., in which case the plaintiff was said per prides, v. ~em^ vel 
pro prmde litis vindiciarum satis accipere,“ If the defendant 
did not give security, the possession was transferred to the plain- 
tiff, provided he gave security. 

A sum of money also used to he deposited by both parties, 
called SACRAMBNTUM, which fell to the gaining party atW the 
pause was determined, ° or a stipulation was made about the pay- 
ment of B certain sum, called sponsio. The plaintiff said, quan- 

DO NEQAB HUNC FUNDUM BBSE MBUM, SACRAMENTO TK flUINQUAGENARIO 

PRovoco. Sfondesne QuiNQENTos, SC. mmmo8 vel asses, si mrus 
est? i. e, si meum esse probavero. The defendant said, sfondbq 
guiNQBNTOB, Bi TUUB SIT. Then the defendant required a corres* 
poudent stipulation from the plaintiff, thus, et tu sfondesne 
guiNOENTOs, Ni T^us SIT ? i. 0. Si pTobaveTo tuum non esse. Then 
die plaintiff said, bfondro, ni meub bit. Either party lost his cause 
if he refused to give this promise, or to deposit the money required. 

Festus says this money was called bacrambntum, because it 
used to be expended on sacred rites; but others, because it 
served as an oath,'^ to convince the judges that the lawsuit was 
not undertaken without cause, and thus checked wanton litiga- 
tion. Hence it was called fiqnus bponbionib.^ And hence 
nort contendere, et Sacramento, is the same.^^ 
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Sacrarnentum, is sometimes put for the suit or cause itself,^ 
sacramentwnfi in lihertatem^ i. e. causa et vindicim Ubtriatia^ the 
claim of liberty. So sfonsionbm facbhb, to raise a lawsuit; 
sponsione lacessere^ certare^ vincere^ and also vincere sponsicmem, 
or judicium^ to prevail in the cause ; condemnari sponsimis, to 
lose the cause; sponsimes, i. e. causiB, prohibitcB judicari, 
causes not allowed to be tried.^ 

The plaintiff was said sacramento vel sponsione provocare, 
rogarcj qwsrere, et stipularu The defendant, contendere ex 
movocatione vel sacramento^ et restipularL^ 

The same form was used in claimingr an inheritance,^ in claim- 
ing- servitudes, &c. But, in tb% lost, the action might be ex- 
pressed both affirmatively and negatively ; thus, aid, jus essb 
vel NON essb. Hence it was called confbbsoria et neqa- 

TOHIA. 

2. personal actions. 

Personal actions, called also oondictiones, were very nume- 
rous. They arose from some contract,*or injury done ; and re- 
quired that a person should do or give certain things, or suffer 
a certain punishment 

Actions from contracts or ohligations were about buying and 
selling ; ^ about letting and hiring ; ° about a commission ; ^ 
partnership ; ® a deposite ; ® a loan ; a pawn or pledge ; a 
wife^B fortune ; a stipulation,^^ which took place almost in all 
bargains, and was maae in this form : — An spondes ? ^^pondbo : 
An DABis ? Dabo : An promittis ? promitto, vel repromitto ^ &c.^* 

When the seller set a price on a thing, he was said indicarb : 
thus, iNDiCA, FAO PRETiuM, and the buyer, when he offered a 
price, LiCERi, i. e. rogare quo pretio liceret auferre}^ At an 
auction, the person who bade^^ held up his forefinger ; hence 
digito liceri. The buyer asked, quanti licet, sc. habere vel 
auferre, ^The seller answered, decern nummis licet ^ or the like.“ 
Thus some explain de Drusi hortisy quanti Ucuisse (sc. eas 
emere), tu scrihis audieram : sed quanti quanti^ bene emitur quod 
necesse est.^’^ But most here take licere in a passive sense, to be 
valued or appraised; quanti quanti, sc. licent, at whatever 
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pricd.^ So venibunt quigui liceburd (whoever shall be appraised, 
or exposed to sale, shall be sold) prtBsenti pecunia, for ready 
money*^ Unius assis non unquam pretio pluris licuUse^ notantt 
judice quo nosti populo, was never reckoned worth more than 
the value of one as, in the estimation of the people, &c.^ 

In verbal barg^ains or stipulations there were certain fixed 
forms* usually observed between the two parties. The per- 
son who required the promise or oblig;ation, stipulator/ 
asked ^ him who was to give the obligation/ before witnes- 
ses, if he would do or give a certain thing ; and the other 
always answered in correspondent words : thus, an dabis ? 
Dabo vel oABiTUR. An spondbb & Spondeo. Any material change 
or addition in the answer rendered it of no effect. The 
person who required the promise was said to be reus stipu- 
LANDi ; ho who gave it, reus promittendi. Sometimes an oath 
was interposed/ and, for the sake of greater security,^ there 
was a second person, who required the promise or obligation to 
be repeated to him, therefore called abtipulator,^° and another, 
who joined in giving it,* adpromissor. Fide jussor vel sponsor, 
a surety, who said, et eqo spondeo idem hoc, or the like. 
Hence, astipulari irato consuli^ to humour or assist.^^ The per- 
son who promised, in his turn usually asked a correspondent 
obligation, which was called bebtipulatio ; both acts were 
caUed sponsio. 

Nothing of importance was transacted among the Romani 
without the rogatio^ or asking a question, and a correspondent 
answer : ^ hence interrogatio for stipulatio. Thus also laws 
were passed : the magistrate asked, roqabat, and the people 
answered, uti rooab, sc. vohmus }^ 

The form of mancifatio, or mancipium, per as et libram, was 
sometimes added to the stipulatio.^* 

A stipulation could only take place between those who were 
present* But if it was expressed in a writing,^'’ simply that a 
person had promised, it was supposed that every thing requisite 
in a stipulation had been observed.^*' 

Id buying and selling, in dving or taking a lease,^'^ or the 
like, the bargain was finished by the simple consent of the par- 
ties : hence uiese contracts were called consensuales. He who 
gave a wrong account of a thing to be disposed of, was bound to 
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make up the damage. An earnest penny was sometimes 
given, not to OMihrm, but to prove the obligation.^ But in all 
important contracts, bonds, ^ formally written out, signed, and 
sealed, were mutually exchanged between the parties. Thus 
Augustus and Antony ratified their agreement about the parti- 
tion of the Roman provinces, after the overthrow of Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi, by giving and taking reciprocally written 
obligations^* A difference having afterwards arisen between 
Caesar, and Fulvia the wife of Antony, and Lucius his brother, 
who managed the affairs of Antony in Italy, an appeal was 
made by Caesar to the disbanded veterans ; who, having assem- 
bled in the capitol, constituted themselves judges in the cause, 
and appointed a day for determining it at babii. Augustus 
appeared in his defence ; but Fulvia and L. Antonius, having 
failed to come, although they had promised, were condemned 
in their absence ; and, in confirmation of the sentence, war 
was declared against them, which terminated in their defeat, 
and finally in the destruction of Antony.'^ In like manner, the 
articles of agreement between Augustus, Antony, and Sex, 
Pompeius, were written out in the form of a contract, and com- 
mitted to the charge of the vestal virgins. They were farther 
confirmed by the parties joining their right hands, and em- 
bracing one another. But Augustus, says Dio, no longer ob- 
served this agreement, than till he found a pretext for violating 
it.® 

When one sued another upon a written obligation, he was 
said agtre cum eo ex stnqrafha.^ 

Actions conoerning bargains or obligations are usually named 
ACTioNEs emptif veiiditi, locati vel ex locato, conducti vel ex con^ 
ducto, mandati, &c. They were brought ® in this manner : — 
The plaintiff said, aio tb mihi mutui cdmmodati, depositi 

NOMINE, DARE CENTUM OPORTERB ; AIO TR MIHI EX BTIPULATU, 
LOCATO, DARE FACERE OPORTERB. The defendant either denied 
the charge, or made exceptions to it, or defences.® that is, he 
admitted part of the charge, hut not the whole ; thus, neqo me 

TIBI EX STIPULATO CENTUM DARE OPORTERB, NISI QUOD METU, DOLO, 
ERRORS ADDUCTUS SFOPONDI, VCl NISI QUOD MINOR XXV ANNIS 

■POPONDi. Then followed the sponsio, if the defendant denied, 
NI DARE FACERS DEBEAT j and the RESTIPULATIO, SI DARE FACERS 

DEBEAT ; but if he excepted, the sponsio was, ni dolo aoductub 
•poponderit; and the reetipidatio si dolo adductu^ bfopon- 
debit.^“ 

An exception was expressed by these words, si non, ac si 
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NON, AUT SI, AUT NISI, NISI QUOD, EXTRA QUAM SI. If the plaintiff 

(inswered the defendant’s exception, it was cafled replica tio ; 
and if the defendant answered him, it was called duplicatio. It 
sometimes proceeded to a triflicatio and quadruflicatio. The 
exceptions and replies used to be included in the sponsio.^ 
When the contract was not marked by a particular name, the 
action was called actio PRiEscaiPTis verbis, actio inceria vel in* 
certi; and the writ^ was not composed by the praetor, but the 
words were prescribed by a lawyer,® 

Actions were sometimes brought ag-ainst a person on account 
of the contracts of othei'S, and were called aajcctitia qualitatis. 
As the Komann esteemed trade and merchandise dishonour- 
able, especially if not extensive,^ instead of keeping shops 
themselves, they employed slaves, freedmen, or hirelings, to 
trade on their account,® who were called institores ; ® and ac- 
tions broup^ht against the trader,^ or against the employer,® on 
account ot the trader’s transactions, were called actiones insti- 

T0RI£, 

In like manner, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own 
risk,® and received all the profits,^® whether he was the proprie- 
tor of the ship, or hired it,^® whether he commanded the ship 
himself,^® or employed a slave or any other person for that pur- 

E ose was called navis exebcitor; and an action lay against 

im for the contracts made by the master of the ship, as well 
as by himself, called actio exbbcitoria. 

An action lay against a father or master of a family, for the 
contracts made by his son or slave, called ojctio de peculio or 
actio DB IN REM VERSO, if the contract of the slave had turned to 
his master 5 profit ; or actio jussu, if the contract had been made 
by the master’s order. 

But the father or master was bound to make restitution, not 
to the entire amount of the contract,^® but to the extent of the 
pcculium, and the profit which he had received. 

If the master did not justly distribute the goods of the slave 
among his creditors, an action lay against him, called actio tri- 

BUTOBIA. 

An action also lay against a person in certain coses, where 
the contract was not expressed, but presumed by law, and 
therefore called obligatio quasi ex contractu; as when one, 
without any commission, managed the business of a person in 
his absence, or without his knowledge : hence he was called ne- 
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• 3. PENAL ACTIONS. 

Actions for a private ^vrong* were of four kinds; sx fubto, 
HAPiNA, DAMNO, INJURIA ; for theft, robbory, damage, and personal 
injury, 

1. The different punishments of thefts were borrowed from 
the Athenians. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, a thief in 
the night-time might be put to death and also in the day- 
time, if he defended himself with a weapon,* but not without 
having first called out for assistance.^ 

The punishment of slaves was more severe. They were 
scourged and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves were so 
addicted to this crime, that they were anciently called furbs;^ 
and theft, servile fhobrum. 

But afterwards these punishments were mitigated by various 
laws, and by the edicts of the praetors. One caught in manifest 
theft ^ was obliged to restore fourfold,^ besides the things stolen ; 
for the recovery of which there was a real action ^ against the 
possessor, whoever he was. 

If a person was not caught in the act, but so evidently guilty 
that he could not deny it, he was called fur nkc manifbstus, and 
was punished by restoring double.^ 

When a thing stolen was, after much search, found in the 
possession of any one, it waa called fubtum concbptum, and by 
the law of the Twelve Tables was punished as manifest theft,^ 
but afterwards, as furtum nec manifeatum. 

If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things stolen^” to any 
one to keep, and they were found in his possession, he had an 
action, called actio fubti oblati, against the person who gave 
him the things, whether it was the thief or another, for the 
triple of their value. 

If any one hindered a person to search for stolen things, or 
did not exhibit them when found, actions were granted by the 
pr£etor against him, called actimea furti prohibiti et non exui- 
BiTi ; in the last for double. What the penalty was in the first 
is uncertain. But in whatever manner theft was punished, it 
was always attended with infamy. 

9. Robbery^* took place only in movable things.^* Immo- 
vable things were said to be invaded, and the possession of them 
was recovered by an interdict of the pretor. 


7 li nox (noctu) furtuni turn broU (n-lt) addict, quid donilnl fkeUnt, 7TlDdicuitio- 

fnxit, liiu (li Bum) ill- lor, «3b1L xi. ult. audBti^ oum talit fu- B ObH. xi. IB. 

quU DOk'tilt (oooldB- 8 ird noo niil la, qal m I— what will nua* D aaa p. 1&7- Sail. Ibid. 

rU),JiirB cniua eato. intaremturui erat, qui. tera do, wbon thievea IhrLIv. 1. 4. 
i ai luol furtum fmlt, ritaret, I. e. olamarat ars ao Budadoua 1 Hot. ]li rea I'urtivaaTBl hirta 

alni aliquli endo (la) QuiriM, vutram Bp. 1. 0, 40. Th. Hlat. ablataa. 

^0 fhrto capalt (cap** dem, ao. imploro, Til i. 48. 11 Plaat. P. 111. 1. v. 61. 

nt), varbarator, iuJ- porro Qoiritaa. 3 In furio nanlEaita. 18 raplna. 

qua, oai furtum (ac> 4 Vlrf. Ec). lU, 10. 6 quadruplnm, 13 In rabui mobUlbna. 
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Although tho crime of robbery^ was much more pernicious 
than that of theft, it was, however, less severely punished. 

An action^ was granted by the preetor against the robber, 
only for fourfold, including what ne had robbed. And there 
was no difference whether the robber was a freeman or a slave ; 
only the proprietor of the slave was obliged, either to give him 
up,^ or pay the damage.^ 

3. If any one slew the slave or beast of another, it was called 
DAMNUM INJURIA DATUM, 1. 6. ^olo vcl tulpa nocmtxs admissum, 
whence actio vel judicium damni injuria, sc. dati,^ whereby he 
was obliged to repair the damage by the Aquilian law. Qui 

BERVUM BBRVAMVE, ALIBNUM ALIENAMVB, QUADRUPEDEM VBI PBCUDBM 

INJURIA occiderit, quanti ID IN Eo ANNO PLURiMi FuiT, (whatever 
its highest value was for that year,) tantum ^b dare domino dam- 
NAB ESTO. By the same law, there was on action against a per- 
son for hurting any thing that belonged to another, and also for 
corrupting another man’s slave, for double if he denied.^ There 
was, on account of the same crime, a prcetorian action for 
double even against a person who confessed.^ 

4. Personal injuries or affronts^ respected either the body, 
the dignity, or character of individuals. — They were variously 
punished at different periods of the republic. 

By the Twelve Tables, smaller injuries were punished with 
a tine of twenty-five asses or pounds of brass. 

But if the injury was more atrocious ; as, for instance, if any 
one deprived another of the use of a limb,^^ he was punished by 
retaliation, if the person injured would not accept of any other 
satisfaction If he only dislocated or broke a bone,^^ he paid 
300 asses^ if the sufferer >vas a freeman, and 150, if a slave. If 
any slandered another by defamatory verses,^^ he was beaten with 
a club, as some say, to death.^^ 

But these laws gradually fell into disuse, and,* by the edicts of 
the prEetor, an action was granted on account of all personal in- 
juries and^ affronts only for a fine, which was proportioned to 
the dignity of the person, and the nature of the injury. This, 
however, being found insufficient to check li^ntiousness and 
insolence, Sylla made a new law concerning injuries, by which, 
not only a civil action, but also a criminal prosecution, was 
appointed for certain injuries, with the punishment of exile, or 
working in the mines. Tiberius ordered one ivho had written de- 
famatory verses against him to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock*^^ 

1 orimen nptni. In dupbun, L 1. prine, IS m« p. ISSi ftttnted him, ml ur- 

S usUo vl badomni rap* D> da aeir. oorr. 14 qul oa ax genltall, 1. man l'■noalun in eum 

torum. B 1. B. a. 2. ibid. e. eac loco ubi jlgultur, oondidiiaat. 

S in raptoram. U Injuria, fiidit, Oall. i. Id Uor. Sat- IL 1 v. B8« 

« auBi noue dndare. 10 Injuiim lariaraa. 15 li quit nliquem pub* Ep. ii. 1. v. 154, Ourn. 

I danuam prniUura, 11 al naantanun rupait, Kca ditfkmaiiat, aiqua Para. Sat. l.Cia. Aug. 

8 Clo. Roao. Ooni. 11. 1. a, ruparit. advaraua bonoa morel Civ. D. ii. 0. It. 

■draraua InBoliiiiKm IS taliona. Bonvlcliiio rafliiaat, af> 17 8eL Ut] Dio.lvll,BS. 
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An nction also be raised a^inst a person for an injury 

done by those under his power, which was called actio noxalib ; 
as, if a slave comniitted theft, or did any damage without his 
Aiaster^s knowledge, he was to be given up to the injured per- 
son : ^ and so if a beast did any damage, the owner was obliged 
to offer a compensation, or give up the beasL^ 

There was no ai;tion for ingratitude,^ as among the Mace- 
donians, or rather Persians; because, says Seneca, allthecourrs 
at Eome^ would scarcely have been sufficient for trying it. He 
adds a better reason: quia hoc crimen t?t legem cadere non 
deheU^ 

4. MIXED AND ARBITRARY ACTIONS* 

Actions by which one sued for a thing ^ were called actiones 
Rui FERBEcuTORiAi ; but actions merely for a penalty or punish- 
ment were called posnales ; for both, mixt.e* 

Actions in which the judge was obliged to determine strictly, 
according to the convention of parties, were called actiones 
BTRTCTi JURIS ! actions which were determined by the rules of 
equity,^ were called arbitrarib, or bon^e fidbi. In the former, 
a certain thing, or the performance of a certain thing,® was re- 
quired ; a sponsio was made ; and the judge was restricted to a 
certain form : in the latter, the contrary of all this was the 
case. Hence, in the form of actions bonm fidei about contracts, 
these words were added, ex bona fide ; in those trusts called 

JiduCliSf UT INTER BONOS BENE AQIBR OPORTBT, ET BINE PRAUDA- 

tione; and in a question about recovering a wife^s portion after 
a divorce,® and in all arbi^ary actions, quantum vel quid 
£quius, melius. 


IV. DIFFERENT, KINDS OF JUDGES j JUDICES, ARBITHI, 
REGUPERATORES, ET GENTUMVIRI. 


After the form of the writ was made out,“ and shown to the 
defendant, the plaintiff requested of the preetor to appoint one 
person or more to judge of it.*^ If he only asked one, he asked 
A judex, properly so called, or an arbiter: if he asked more 
than one,^*^ he asked either those who were called recuperatores 
or centumvirj, 

1. A juoBX judged both of fact and of law, but only in such 
cases as w ere easy and of smaller importance, and which he was 


1 il lanrui, loiciint* 
damhio, Airlum t'ult. 


damlnoi noxn aitiml- 
■jo, damnl oiUuiKtion* 


noxlimvt noxit, noca* em, oArLu; il ngilt, 
■fit, 1. B. damiuiin lit- quod 


— uHiiHtu »■- 4 uod na4L datoi 
cent, UDxiB deditor. 3 aotlo lofrmU. 

3 il qu^mpes pBii|ie- 4 oniniBTiifa, w- trla, 
lieui, dutituiB, fuU, Ir. U. 3. - 
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7 ex aquo et bono. 
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oblig'ed to determine according to an express law or a certain 
form prescribed to him by the prEetor. 

3. An ARBITER judged in those causes which were called hcmts 
fidei^ and arbitrary, and was not restricted by any law or form/ 
he determined what seemed equitable, in a thing not sufficiently 
defined by law.^ Hence he is called honorarius. Ad arhitrum 
vel judicem ire^ adire^ confugere^ arhitrum sumere^ capere ; 
ARBiTRUM ADiGBRE, i. e. ad urbitrum agere vel cogere, to force 
one to submit to an arbitration ; ad arbit?ijim vocare vel appel- 
lere ; ad vel apud judtcem, agere, experiri, litigare, peiere i but 
arbiter and judex, arbitriume.iKdgudieiumy are sometimes con- 
founded; arbiter is also sometimes put for testis, or for the 
master or director of a feast, arbiter hibendi, arbiter Adrim^ 
ruler of the Adriatic ; mans, having a prospect of the sea.^ 

A person chosen by two parties by compromise,* to determine 
a difference without the appointment of the praetor, was also 
called arbiter, but more properly compromissarius. 

3. Recuperatores were so called, because by them every one 
recovered his own.° This name at first woa given to those who 
judged between the Roman people and foreign states about re- 
covering and restoring private things ; ° and hence it was trans- 
ferred to those judges who w^ere appointed by the praetor for 
a similar purpose in private controversies ; but afterwards they 
j^ged abo about other matters.^ They were chosen from 
Roman citizens at large, according to some ; but more properly, 
according to others, from the judiceb selecti ; ^ and, in some 
cases only, from the senate, f^o in the provinces,^ where they 
seem to have judged of the sam^ causes as the centumviri at 
Rome, a trial before the recuperatores was called judicium 
recuperatorium, eum aliquo recuperatores surr^ere^ vel eim ad 
recuperatores adducere, to bring one to such a trial. 

4 Centumviri were judges ^osen from the thirty-five tribes, 
three from each ; so that properly there were 105, but they 
were always named by a round number, centumviri.^ The 
causes which came be^ire them'^ are enumerated by Cicero.i 
They seem to have been first instituted soon after the creation of 
the proBtor peregrinus. They Judged chiefly concerning testa- 
ments and inheritances.^^ 

After the time of Augustus they formed the council of the 

1 latiBi ni arbltrlun lOt. SUL Cit. W. Lir. ths Uit of Judrei, Cir. ii. 20. 36. Hi. 21. 

iubalt et potaitatQm. iL 4, Hor, Od. i 8. il, Plin. Ep. Ul. Llr. JiS. 

t FbU. Oio. Ron. Com. 7. 23. Ep. L 11. 26. Uili. 2. lO Hlc, Inv. 11.30. SueU 

4, B. Off. HI. 16. Tup, 4 ex DQinproniUiv. B ex convantu Romano. Veep. 3. LIv. xlui. 2. 
1(1. Sin. Ben. 111. 3. B IlibDph. Init. rum clvlum, 1. e. ex li Fell. 

3 Cio. Tam. V. 41. Fet. 6 Fait. In leelpentln. Roimnii oiTibni qnl 12 nenia oontaniTl* 

17. Roec, Com. 4. D. 7 PlauU Bnooh. il 8. r. jurii ec JnlkiDmm rUee, 

Off. Hi. 16. Top. 10. 36. Cic. Cbc. 1, Ac. oiiua In oertum locum 13 Clo. Or. 1. 38. Cno. 

Am.80.Mar.U. Qnln. Cwll. 17. Ii|r. xxU. oonrenlre inSibuit, me 18. VU. Max, tII. 7. 
a.|riM;. 86. Tir.^ei. 48. Suet. NaM7.Doin. p. l84.Cifl. Verr.il 13. Qqln. !▼. 1. 7. Piiu. Iv. 
Ul. 1. 94. Adel. 1. L 43. 8. Gell. xx. 1. lii. 11. IS. 28. BB, v. B. 6. 32. 

Pliut. Rud. iv. 8. VB. 8 ex albojuiikum, from 36. B9, 63. Cbi. Belt 
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praetor, and judged in the most important causes/ whence trials 
before them ^ are sometimes distinguished from private trials; 
but these were not criminal trials, as some have thought,^ for in 
a certain sense all trials were public.^ 

The number of the Centumviri was increased to 180, and 
they were divided into four councils, hence guADRUPiEX judicium 
is the same as cbntumviralb ; sometimes only into two, and 
sometimes in important causes they judged all together, A 
cause before the centumviri could not be adjourned.^ 

Ten men^ were appointed, five senators and five equites, to 
assemble these councils, and preside in them in the absence of 
the praetor,^ 

Trials before the centumviri were held usually in the Basilica 
Julia, sometimes in the forum. They had a spear set upright 
before them. Hence jicdicium for centum virale, cmtum- 

viralem hastam cogere, td assemble the courts of the centumviri, 
and preside in them. So, centum gravis hasta virorum, the 
tribunal of the centumviri. Cessat centeni moderatrix judicis 
hcL3ta.^ 

The centumviri continued to act as judges for a whole year, 
but the other judices only till the particular cause was deter* 
mined for which they were appointed. 

The DECEMVIRI also judged in certain causes, and it is thought 
that in particular cases they previously took cognizance of the 
causes which were to come before the centumviri, and their 
decisions were called pr^judicia.^ 

V. THE APPOINTMENT OF A JUDGE OR JUDGES. 

Of the above-mentioned judges the plaintiff proposed to the 
defendant,^‘’ such judge or judges aa he thought proper according 
to the words of the sponsio^ ni ita essbt ; hence, judicem vel ~es 
FERRE ALicui, NI ITA ES8ET, to Undertake to prove before a judge 
or jury that it was so,^^ and asked that the defendant woiud be 
content with the judge or judges whom he named, and not ask 
another. If he approved, then the judge was said to be agreed 
on, coNVENiRE, and the plaintiff requested of the prstor to ap- 
point him in these words, pRiSTOR, judicem arbitrumve pobtulo, 
ut DBS IN diem tertium bive perbndinum, and in the same man- 
ner recuperatores were askeiL^^ Hence^ judices dare, to appoint 
one to take his trial before the ordinary judices.^^ But centum- 


1 Tao. Or.d& ^ D^uln. v. 8. xl. 36, Mart. Eplg. vii. 62. 18 nBalJoni procalWt, 1 
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viri wore not asked, unless both parties subscribed to them.' If 
the defendant disapproved of the judge proposed by the plain- 
tiff, he said, hung ejero vel nolo.^ Sometimes the plaintiif 
desired the defendant to name the judge.^ 

The judge or judges agreed on by the parties were appointed* 
by the praetor with a certain form answering to the nature of the 
action. In these forms the praetor always used the words si 
FARBT, i. e. apparet : thus, c. acquilli ; judex esto, si paret, 

FUNDUM CAFENATEM, DB QUO SERVILIUS AQIT CUM CATULO, BERVILII 
ESSE EX JURE QUIRITIUM, NEfiUE IS SERVILIO A CATULO HESTITUA- 

TUR, TUM cAimuM coNDBMNA. . But if the defendant made an 
exception, it was added to the form, thus : extra quam si tes- 
TAMENTUM PRODATUR, QUO appareat catuli ESSE, If the prajtor 
refused to admit the exception, an appeal might be made to the 
tribunes.^ The praetor, if he thought proper, might appoint 
different judges from those chosen by the parties, although he 
seldom did so ; and no one could refuse to act os a judex, when 
required, without a just cause.*^ 

The praetor next prescribed the number of witnesses to be 
called,^ which commonly did not exceed ten. Then the parties, 
or their agents,^ gave security^ that what was decreed would be 
paid, and the sentence of the judge held ratified.'*^ 

In arbitrary causes, a sum of money was deposited by both 
parties, called compromibbum, which word is also used for a 
mutual agreement." 

In a personal action, the procuratores only gave security; 
those of the plaintiff, to stand to the sentence of the judge ; and 
those of the defendant, to pay what was decreed.'^ 

In certain actions the plaintiff gave security to the defendant 
that no more demands should be made upon him on the same 
account.'^ 

After this followed the litis contebtatio, or a short narration 
of the cause by both parties, corroborated by the testimony of 
witnesses.^* The things done in court before the appointment 
of the judicoB, were properly said in jure fieri ; after that, in 
JUDicio : but this distinction is not always observed. 

After the judex or judices were appointed, the parties warned 
each other to attend the third day after," which was called com- 
FEBENoiNATio, OF coNDiCTio." But in a cause with a foreigner, 
the day was called dibs status." 

1 Pllo. Ep.v. 1. 7 qulbui d«nanoUrBtur 13 bo nomlnt a Miiinil* oium Tsoirent denon* 

S CiB. Or. U. 7P. Pile. tBitimanium. neiu :iinDllui vol poi- olabant. 
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VI. MANNER OF GONDUCTING A TRIAL. 

When the day came, the trial went on, unless the judge, op 
some of the parties, was absent from a necessary cause,' in which 
case the day was put off.^ If the judge was present, he first 
took an oath that he would judge according to law to the best 
of his judgment,® at the altar, ^ called puteal libonis, or Scribo- 
nianum, because that place, being struck with thunder,® had 
been expiated ® by Scribonius Libo, who raised over it a stone 
covering,^ the covering of a well,® open at the top,® in the forum , 
near which the tribunal of the praetor used to be, and where the 
usurers met. It appears to have been di^erent from the Puteal, 
under which the whetstone and razor of Attius Navius were de- 
posited, ill the Comitium, at the left side of the senate-house.'® 
The Romans, in solemn oaths, used to hold a flint'Stone in 
their right hand, saying, si sciens fallo, tum me diespitEr, 

SALVA URBK ARCEgUE, BONIS EJICIAT, UT EGO HUNC LAPIDEM," 

Hence, Jovem lapidemjurare, for per Jovem et lapidem. The 
formula of taking an oath' we have in Plautus, and an account 
of different forms in Cicero. The most solemn oath of the 
Bomatis was by their faith or honour.'® 

The judex or judices, after having sworn, took their seats in 
the subsellia ; '® whence they were called judices pedanei : and 
sedbre is often put for cognobcere, to judge.'^ Sederb is also 
applied to an advocate while not pleading.'® 

The judex, especially if there was hut one, assumed some 
lawyers to assist him with their counsel,'® whence they were 
called coNsiLiARii.'^ 

If any of the parties were absent without a just excuse, he 
was summoned by an edict,'® or lost his cause. If the preetor 
pronounced an uniust decree in the absence of any one, the 
assistance of the tribunes might be implored.'® 

If both parties were present, they were first obliged to swear 
that they did not carry on the lawsuit from a desire of litiga- 
tion.®® 

Then the advocates were ordered to plead the cause, which 
they did twice, one after another, in two different methods;®' 

1 es mOrba vel caum B luperna apartam, 14 Plln. Ep. f. 1. vl. nxiil, 49> CIb. Fain, 
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first briefly, which was called CAusai conjbctio,^ and then in a 
formal oration^ they explained the state of the cause, and 
proved their own charge or defence^ by ^vitnesses and 
writings,^ and by arguments drawn from the case itself ; and 
here the orator chiefly displayed his art.^ To prevent them, 
however, from being too tedious,^ it was ordained by the 
Pompeian law, in imitation of the Greeks, that they should 
speak by an hour-glass ; ® ^a water-glass, somewhat like our 
sand-glasses. How maii^ hours were to be allowed to each 
advocate, was left to the judices to determine.^'’ These glasses 
were also used in the army. Hence dare vel petere plures 
clepsydraSf to ask more time to speak: quoties judico, quantum 
quis plurimurn postulat aquce do, 1 give the advocates as much 
time as they require. The clepsydr<B were of a different length ; 
sometimes three of them in an hour.^' 

The advocate sometimes had a person by him to sup-gest^^ 
what he should sny, who was called minis trator. A forward 
noisy speaker was called rabula,^^ proclamator^ a brawler or 
wrangler.^* 

Under the emperors, advocates used to keep persons in pay 
to procure for them an audience, or to collect hearers, who 
attended them from court to court, and applauded them, while 
they were pleading, as a man who stood in the middle of them 

S ave the word.^° Each of them for this service received his 
ole/’’ or a certain hire [par merces^ usually three denarii, near 
2s. of our money) ; hence they were called laudicieni.’^'^ This 
custom was introduced by one Largius Licinius, who flourished 
under Nero and Vespasian ; and is greatly ridiculed by Pliny. 
Wheu a client gained his cause, he used to flx a garland of 
green palm ^ at his lawyer^s door. 

When the judges heard the parties, they were said its 
operam dare.^ How inattentive they sometimes were, we learn 
from Macrobius.^* 

VII. MANNER OF QIVINQ JUDGMENT. 

The pleadings being ended, ^ judgment was given after mid- 
day, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, post meridiem 
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PR.CSENTI (etiamsi units tantum prtBsens fiY),LiTBM addicito, i. e 
deMito} 

It' there was any difficulty in the cause, the judge sometimes 
took time to consider it;^ if, after all, he remained uncertain 
he said,^ mihi non liquet, 1 am not clear. And thus the affair 
was either left undetermined,^ or the cause was a^ain resumed.^ 

If there were several judges, judgment was given according 
to the opinion of the majority ; ^ but it was necessary that they 
sliould be all present. If their opinions were equal, it was left 
to the prsBtor to determine.^ The judge commonly retired^ 
with his assessors to deliberate on the case, and pronounced 
judgment according to their opinion,^ 

The sentence was variously expressed : in an action of free- 
dom, thus, viDEHi siBi HUNG HOMiNEM LIBERUM ; in an Rction ot 
injuries, vioeri jure fecibse vtl non fecisbe ; in actions of con- 
tracts, if the cause was given in favour of the plaintiff', titium 
sEio CENTUM coNDEMNO ; if in favour of the defendant, secundum 
ILLUM litem DO.^*^ 

An arbiter gave judgment thus: arbitror te hoc modo 
batisfacere ACTORi DEBERE. If the defendant did not submit 
to his decision, then the arbiter ordered the plaintiff to declare 
upon oath, at how much he estimated his damages,^ and then he 
passed sentence, and condemned the defendant to pay him 
that sum : thus, centum db quibus actor in litem juravit hbdd&'* 

VIII. WHAT FOLLOWED. AFTER JUDGMENT WAS GIVEN. 

After judgment was given, and the lawsuit was determined, 
the conquered party was obliged to do or pay what w'os de- 
creed ; and if he failed, or did not find securities within thirty 
days, he was given up by the praetor to his adversary,'® and led 
away by him to servitude. These thirty days are called, in 
the Twelve Tables, dies justi; rebus jure judicatis, xxx dies 
justi sunto, post deinde manus injectio esto, in jus ducito.^ , 
After sentence was passed the matter could not be altered : 
hence agere actum, to labour in vain ; actum est ; acta est res ; 
Derii, all is over, 1 am undone; actum est de me,! am ruined ; 
de Servio actum rafi, that all was over with Servius, that he was 
slain ; actum (i. e. raturn) hdbeho quod egeris.^ 
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In certain cases, especially when any mistake or fraud had 
been committed, the praetor reversed the sentence of the judges, ^ 
in which case he was said damnatos in integrum restituere, or 
judicia restituere.^ 

After the cause was decided, the defendant, when acquitted, 
might bring an action against the plaintiiT for false accusation : ^ 
hence, calumnia litium^ i. e. lites per calumniam intenim^ unjust 
lawsuits; taluraniarum metum injicere^ of false accusations; 
ferre calumniam, i. e. calumnits convictum esse, vel calumnia 
damnari mi de calumnia ; calumniam non effugiet, he will not 
fail to be condemned for false accusation;^ injuria existunt 
CALUMNIA, i. e. callida et malitiosa juris interpretatione ; calum- 
nia tirnoris, the misrepresentation of fear, which always imagines 
things worse than they are ; calumnia religionis, a false pretext 
of; calumnia dicendi, speaking to waste the time; calumnia 
paucorum, detraction. So calumniari, falsam litem intendere, 
et calumniator, &c. 

There was also an action against a judge, if he was suspected 
of having taken money from either of the parties, or to have 
wilfully given wrong judgment® Corruption in a judge was, 
by the law of the Twelve Tables, punished with death ; but 
afterwards os a crime of extortion.^ 

If a judge, from partiality or enmity,® evidently favoured 
either of the parties, he was said litem buam facehe. Cicero 
applies this phrase to an advocate too keenly interested for his 
client® In certain causes the assistance of.the tribunes was 
asked.^® As there was an appeaP^ from an inferior to a superior 
magistrate, so also from one court or judge to another.^^ The 
appeal was said admitti, becipi, non recipi, repudiari ; he to 
whom the appeal was m^e, was said, db vel kx appellatione 

COQNOBCERB, JUDICARB, SENTENTIAM DICERE, PRONUNCIARE AFPELLA- 
TIONBN JUSTAM Vcl INJUBTAM ESSE. 

After the subversion of the republic, a final appeal was made 
to the emperor, both in civil and criminal affairs, as formerly 
to the Mople in criminal trials.^* At first this might be done 
fmly,^^ but afterwards under a certain penalty.'® Caligula pro- 
hibited any appeal to him.'^ Nero ordered all appe^ to be 
made from private judges to the senate, and under the same 
penalty as to the emperor : so Hadrian.'® Even the' emperor 
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might be requested, by a petition/ to review his oun de- 
cree.* 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS, PUBLICA JUDICIA. 

Criminal trials were at first held ^ by the kings, with the assis- 
tance of a couiy:il.^ The king judged of gi'eat crimes himself^ 
and left smaller crimes to the judgment of the senators. 

Tullus Hostilius appointed two persons ^ to try Horatius for 
killing his sister/ ana allowed an appeal from their sentence to 
the people. Tarquinius Superbus judged of capital crimes by 
himself alone, without any counsellors.^ 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, the consuls at first judged 
and punished capital crimes.^ But after the law of Poplicola 
concerning the liberty of appeal/ the people either judged 
themselves in capital affairs, or appointed certain persons for 
that purpose, with the concurrence of the senate, who were 
callea QUiEsiTORES, or muBstores pajrricidii}'^ Sometimes the 
consuls were appointed ; sometimes a dictator and master of 
horse, who were then called gUiEsiTOREs. The senate also some- 
times judged in capital affairs, or appointed persons to do so.^ 
But after the institution of the muBstiones perpetum^^ certain 
preetors always took cognizance or certain crimes, and the senate 
or people seldom interfered in this matter, unless by way of 
appoal, or on extraordinary occasions. 


I. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

Trials before the people were at first held in the Cpmitia 
Curiata. Of this, however, we have only the example of Hora- 
tius.^ 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa, 
all trials before the, people were held in them; capital trials in 
the Comitia Centuriata, and concerning a fine, in the Tributa. 

Those trials were called capital, which respected the life or 
liberty of a Roman citizen. There was one trial of this kind 
held in the Comitia by tribes ; namely, of Coriolanus, but that 
was irregular, and conducted with violence.^ 

Sometimes a person was said to undergo a capital trial, in a 
civil action, when, besides the loss of fortune, his character was 
at stoke;'^ The method of proceeding in both Comitia was the 
same ; and it was requisite that some magistrate should be the 
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accuser. In the Comitia Tribute, the inferior magistrates were 
usually the accusers, as the tribunes or eediles. In the Comitia 
Centuriata, the superior magistrates, as the consuls or praetors, 
sometimes also the inferior, as the quaestors or tribunes.^ But 
they are supposed to have acted by the authority of the consuls. 

No person could be brought to a trial unless in a private sta- 
tion, But sometimes this rule was violated.’^ 

The magistrate who was to accuse any one, having called an 
assembly, and mounted the rostra, declared that he would, 
against a certain day, accuse a particular person of a particular 
crime, and ordered that the person accused should then be 
present. This was called dicere diem, sc. accttsatiunis^ vel din 
dictio. In the meantime the criminal was kept in custody, un- 
less he found persons to give security for his appearance,^ who, 
in a capital trial, were called vades,° and for a fine, prides 
thus, priBstare aliquem, to be responsible for one; ego Messalam 
Ctesari prm&tahof 

When the day came, the magistrate ordered the criminal to 
be cited from the rostra by a herald.^ If the criminal was 
absent without a valid reason, he was condemned. If he was 
detained by indisposition or any other necessary cause, he was 
said to be excused,^" and the day of trial was put off.^^ Any 
equal or superior magistrate might, by bis negative, hinder the 
trial from proceeding. If the criminal appeared, and no 
magistrate interceded, the accuser entered upon his charge, 
which was repeated three times, with the intervention of a day 
between each, and supported by witnesses, writings, and other 
proofs. In each charge the punishment or fine was annexed, 
which was called anquisitio. Sometimes the punishment at 
first proposed was afterwards mitigated or increased.^^ 

The criminal usually stood under the rostra in a mean garb, 
where he was exposed to the scoffs and railleries of the people. 

After the accusation of the third day was finished, a bilP*’ 
was published for three market-days, as concerning a law, in 
which the crime and the proposed punishment or hne was ex- 
pressed. This was called MULCTiS pcENiEVE irroqatio ; and the 
judgment of the people concerning it, mulct.£ fien^ve cehtatio,^^ 
For it WHS ordained that a capital punishment and a tine should 
never be joined together.^^ 
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On the tMrd market-day, the accuser again repeated his 
charge ; and the criminal, or an advocate ^ tor him, was per- 
mitted to make his defence, in which every thing was intro- 
duced which could serve to gain the favour of the people, or 
move their compassiom^ Then the Comitia were summoned 
against a certain day, in which the people, by their sufiPrages, 
should determine the fate of the criminal If the punishment 
proposed was only a fine, and a tribune the accuser, he could 
summon the Comitia Tributa himself; but if the trial was 
capita], he asked a day for the Comitia Centuriata from the 
consul, or, in his absence, from the prsetor. In a capital trial 
the people were called to the Comitia by a trumpet^ 

The criminal and his friends, in the mean time, used every 
method to induce the accuser to drop his accusation.^ If he did 
so, he appeared in the assembly of the people, and said, 
BEMPBONiuM NIHIL MOROR. . If this could not be effected, the 
usual arts were tried to prevent the people from voting, or to 
move their compassion.^ 

The criminal, laying aside his usual robe,° put on a sordid, 
i. 0. a ragged and old gown,^ not a mourning one,^ as some 
have thought; and in this garb went round and supplicated the 
citizens ; whence sordes or squalor is put for guilt, waisordidati 
or squalidi for criminals. His friends and relations, and others 
who chose, did the sarne.^ When Cicero was impeached by 
Clodius, not only the equites, and many young noblemen of 
their ow'n accord,^*' but the whole senate, by public uonsent,^^ 
changed their habit on his account, which he bitterly com- 
plains was prohibited by an edict of the consuls. 

The people gave their votes in tlie same manner in a trial as 
in passing a law.^^ 

If any thing prevented the people from voting on the day of 
the Comitia, Uie criminal was discharged, and the trial could 
not again be resumed.^^ Thus Metellus Celer saved Habirius 
from being condemned, who was accused of the murder of 
Saturnius forty years after it happened, by pulling down the 
standard, whit^ used to be set up in the Janiculum, and thus 
dissolving the assembly.^^ 

If the criminal was absent on the last day of his trial, when 
cited by tlie herald, he anciently used to be called by the sound 
of a trumpet, before the door of his house, from the citadel, and 
round the walls of the city.^^ If still he did not appear, he was 
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banished;' or if he fled the country through fear, his banish- 
ment was confirmed by the Comitia Tnbuta.^ 

II. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE INQUISITORS. * 

Inquisitors ^ were persons invested with a temporary authority 
to try particular crimes. They were created first by the kings, 
then by the people, usually in the Comitia Tribute, and some- 
times by the senate. In the trial of Habirius, they Avere, con- 
trary to custom, appointed by the prastor.^ Their number varie^ 
Two were usually created) sometimes three, and sometimes 
only one. Their authority ceased when the trial was over.° 
The ordinary magistrates were most frequently appointed to be 
inquisitors ; but sometimes also private persons. There was 
sometimes an appeal made from the sentence of the inquisitors 
to the people, as in the case of Habirius. Hence, deferre judi- 
cium a suhselliis in rostra ^ i. e. ajudicihus ad populum^ 

Inquisitors had the same authority, and seem to have con- 
ducted trials with the same formalities and attendants, as the 
praetors did after the institution of the quiBstioncs perpttu^} 

HI. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PR^TORS. 

The prastors at first judged only in civil causes; and only two 
of them in these, the prEetor Urbauus and Peregrinus. The 
other praetors were sent to govern provinces. All criminal trials 
of importance were held by inquisitors created on purpose. But 
after the institution of the cpimiioms perpetum, A. V, 604, all 
the preetors remained in the city during the time of their office. 
After their election they determined by lot their different juris- 
dictions. Two of them took cognizance of private causes, as 
formerly, and the rest presided at criminal trials ; one at trials 
concerning extortion, another at trials concerning bribery, &c. 
Sometimes there were two praetors for holding trials concerning 
one crime; as, on account of the multitude of criminals, con- 
cerning violence. Sometimes one praetor presided at trials 
concerning two different crimes; and sometimes the praetor 
peregrinus held criminal trials, as concerning extortion ; " so 
also, according to some, the praetor urbanus. 

The praetor was assisted in trials of importance by a council 
of select judices or jurymen; the chief of whom was called 
JUDEX qu£stionib, ot priuceps judicvm. Some have thought 
this person the same Avith the praetor or quaesitor ; but they were 
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quite different.! TYitjudesc qiuBstionis supplied the place of the 
praetor when absent, or too much eng’ag^eiL 

♦ , 

1* CHOICE OF THE JUDICES OR JURY. 

The JUDICES were at first chosen only from among the senators ; 
then, by the Sempronian law of C. (jrarxhusi only from among 
the equites; afterwards, by the Servillan law of Ceepio, from 
both orders ; then, by the Glaucian law, only from the equites ; 
by the Livian law of Drusus, from the senators and equites : 
but, the laws of Drusus being soon after set aside by a decree of 
the senate, the right of judging was again restored to the equites 
alone : then, by the Plautian law of Silvanus, the judices were 
chosen from the senators and equites, and some of them also 
from the plebeians ; then, by the Cornelian law of Sylla, only 
from the senators ; by the Aurelian law of Cotta, from the sena- 
tors, the equites, and trihuni mrarii • by the Julian law of Cccsar, 
only from the senators and equites; and by the law of Antony, 
also from the officers of the army.^ 

The number of the judices was different at different times : by 
the law of Gracchus, 300; of Servilius, 450; of Drusus, 600; of 
Flautius, 525 ; of Sylla and Cotta, 300, as it is thought ; of 
Pompey, 360. Under the emperors, the number of judices was 
greatly increased.® 

By the Servilian law it behoved the judices to be above 
thirty, and below sixty years of age. By other laws it was re- 
quired that they should be at least twenty-five ; * but Augustus 
ordered that judices might be chosen from the age of twenty.® 

Certain persons could not be chosen judices, either from some 
natural detect, as the deaf, dumb, &c. ; or by custom, as women 
and slaves ; or by law, as those condemned upon trial of some 
infamous crime ; “ and, by the Julian law, those degraded from 
being senators; which was not the case formerly. By the 
Pompeian law, the judices were chosen from among persons of 
the highest fortune. 

The judices were annually chosen by the praetor urbanus or 
peregrin us, according to Dion Cassius, by the quaestors, and 
their names written down in a list.® They swore to the laws, 
and that they would judge uprightly to the best of their know 
ledge.® The judices were prohibited by Augustus from entering 
the house of any one.^® They sat by the praetor on benches, 
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whence they were called his assess ores, or consilium, and con- 
BBSBOREB to 0116 another.^ 

The judices were divided into DECUHiiS, according to their 
different orders ; thus, decuria sbnatoria judicum, teftia. *^Au- 
gustus added a fourth decuria^ (because there were three be- 
fore, either by the law of Antony, or of Cotta,) consisting ot 
persons of an inferior fortune, who were called ducenarii, be- 
cause they had only 200,000‘*se8terRes, the half of the estate ot 
an and judged in lesser causes. Caligula added a hfth 

decuria. Galba refused to add a sixth decuria, although strongly 
urged by many to do it.^ 

The odice of a judex was attended with trouble, and therefore, 
in the time of Augustus, people declined it; but nut so after- 
wards, when their number was greatly increased.^ 

2 . ACCUSER IN a criminal TRIAL. 

Ant Roman citizen might accuse another before the prastor. 
But it was reckoned dishonourable to become an accuser, unless 
for the sake of the republic, to defend a client, or to re?6nge a 
father’s quarrel. Sometimes young noblemen undertook the 
prosecution of an obnoxious magistrate, to recommend them- 
selves to the notice of their fellow-citizens.^ 

If there was a competition between two or more persons, who 
should be the accuser of any one, as between Cicero and CEeci- 
lius Judseus, which of them should prosecute Verres, who had 
been proprsetor of Sicily, for extortion, it was determined who 
should be preferred by a previous trial, called divinatio ; be- 
cause there was no question about facts, but the judices, without 
the help of ^vitnesses, divined, as it were, what was fit to be 
done.^ He who prevailed acted as the principal accuser ; ^ 
those who joined in the accusation,^ and assisted him, were 
called iUBBCRiPTOREs ; hence, subscribere judicium cum aliquo, 
to commence a suit against one,^ It appears, however, there 
were public prosecutors of public crimes at Home, as in Greece.^** 

Public informers or accusers were called quadruplatoreb,^ 
either because they received os a reward the fourth part of the 
criminars effects, or of the fine imposed upon him; or, as others 
say, because they accused persons, who, upon conviction, used to 
he condemned to pay fourfold ; as those guilty of illegal usury, 
gaming, or the like.^* But mercenary and false accusers or 
litigants'" chiefly were called by this name, and also those 
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jud|fes who, making themselves parties in a cause, decided in 
their own favour,^ Seneca calls those who for small favours 
sought great returns, quadruplatores beneficiorum over- 

rating or overvaluing them.^ 

3. MANNER OF MAKINQ THE ACCUSATION. 

The accuser summoned the person accused to court, ^ where 
he desired ^ of the inquisitor that he might be allowed to pro- 
duce his charge,^ and that the praetor would name a day for that 
purpose; hence, postulate aliquem de crimine, to accuse; libel* 
Lus FOSTULATioNUM, a Writing containing the several articles of a 
charge, a libel.^ This posmatio or request was sometimes made 
in the absence of the defendant. There were certain days on 
which the prcetor attended to these requests, when he was said 
postulationibus vacark.^ 

On the day appointed, both parties being present, the accuser 
hrst took^ a solemn oath, that he did not accuse from malice,'^ 
and then the charge was made in a set form: thus, oico, vel 

AIO, TE in PR^TURA BPOLIASSB SICULOS, contra LBQEM COHNRLIAM, 
ATQUE EO nomine SESTRRTIUM MILLIES A TE REPETD.“ If the 

criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate of damages was 
made out,^^ and the affair was ended ; but if he denied, the 
accuser requested that his name might be entered in the roll 
of criminals,^* and thus he was said reum facere, lege v. legibus 
interrogate^ postulate : mulctam aut poenam pefere et repetete. 
These are equivalent to nomen deferred and diflFerent from cc- 
cusare, which properly signifies to substantiate or prove the 
charge, the same with causam agere, and opposed to defendete.^^ 
If the praetor allowed his name to be enrolled, for he might 
refuse it,'^ then the accuser delivered to the praetor a scroll or 
tablet, accurately written, mentioning the name of the defend- 
ant, his crime, and every circumstance relating to the crime, 
which the accuser subscribed, or another for him, if he could 
not write ; at the same time binding himself to submit to a cer- 
tain punishment or fine, if he did not prosecute or prove his 
charge.^® 

There were certain crimes which were admitted to be tried in 
preference to others, os, concerning violence or murder. And 
sometimes the accused brought a counter charge of this kind 
against his accuser, to prevent his own trial.^* Then the praetor 
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appointed a certain day for the trial, usually the tenth day 
after. Sometimes the thirtieth, as by the Licinian and Julian 
laws.^ But in trials for extortion, the accuser required a longer 
interval. Thus, Cicero ^vas allowed 110 days, that he might go 
to Sicily, in order to examine witnesses, and collect facts to 
support his indictment against Verres, although he accomplished 
it in Hfty days,^ In the mean time, the person accused changed 
his dress,^ and sought out persons to defend his cause. 

Of defenders,* Asconius mentions four kinds; fathom, vel 
oratores^ who pleaded the cause; advocati, who assisted by their 
counsel and presence^ the proper meaning of the word; pro- 
cuRATOREs, wiio managed' the business of a person in his 
absence ; and coqnitores, who defended the cause of a person 
when present But a cognitor might also defend the cause of a 
person when absent; hence put for any defender.^ The 
ratores^ however, and cognitores^ were used only in private 
trials, the patroni and advocati also in public. Before the LMvil 
wars, one rarely employed more than four patrons or pleaders, 
but afterwords often twelve.^ 

4 . MANNER OF CONDUCTINQ THE TRIAL. 

On the day of trial, if the prsetor could not attend, the matter 
was put od' to another day. But if he was present, both the 
accuser and defendant were cited by a herald. If the defendant 
was absent, he was exiled. Thus, Verres, after the first oration 
of Cicero against him, called actio prima^ went into voluntary 
banishment; for the five last orations, cslled libri in Verrem, 
were never delivered. Verres is said to have been afterwards 
restored by the influence of Cicero, and, what is remarkable, 
perished together with Cicero in the proscription of Antony, on 
account of nis Corinthian vessels, which he would not part with 
to the triumvir.^ 

If the accuser was absent, the name of the defendant was 
taken from the roll of criminals,^ But if both were present, the 
judices or jury were first chosen, either by lot or by naming,^ 
aiMKirding to the nature of the crime, and the law by which it 
was tried! If by lot, the praetor or judex qu£estionis put into an 
urn the names of all those who were appointed to be judices for 
tlmt year, and then took out by chance the number wliich the 
law prescribed. After which the defendant and accuser were 
allowed to reject such as they did not approve, and the praetor 
or judex quaeslionis substituted ^ others m their room, till the 
legal number was completed,'^ 
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Sometimes the law allowed the accuser and defendant to 
choose the judlces^ in which case they were said judices edbrb, 
and the judices were called edititii. Thus, by the Servilian law 
of Glaucia against extortion, the accuser was ordered to name 
from the whole number of judices a hundred, and from that 
hundred the defendant to choose fifty. By the Licinian law, 
dz sodalitiis, the accuser was allowed to name the jury from the 
pe^le at large. ^ 

The judices or jury being thus chosen, were cited by a herald. 
Those who could not attend, produced their excuse, which the 
praetor might sustain^ or not, os he pleased. 

When they were all assembled, they swore to the laws, and 
that they would judge uprightly ; hence called jurati homines. 
The proetor himself did not swear.^ Then their names were 
marked down in a book,^ and they took their seats.^ 

The trial now began, .and the accuser proceeded to prove his 
charge, which he usually did in two actions.^ In the first ac- 
tion, he produced his evidence or proofs, and in the second he 
enforced them. The proofs were of three kinds, the declarations 
of slaves extorted by torture (gu^STiONRs), the testimony of free 
citizens (testes), and waitings (tabulae), 

1. Qu.vstionbs. The slaves of the defendant were demanded 
by the prosecutor to be examined by torture in several trials, 
chiefly for murder and violence. But slaves could not be ex- 
amined in this manner against their moster^s life,^ except in the 
case of incest, or a conspiracy against the state. Augustus, in 
order to elude this law, and subject the slaves of the criminal to 
torture, ordered that they should be sold to the public, or to 
himself; Tiberius, to the public prosecutor ^ but the ancient law 
was afterwards restored by Adrian and the Antonines. 

The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to be 
examined by torture ; but not without the consent of their mas- 
ter, and the accuser giving security, that if they were maimed < 
or killed during the torture, he would make up the damage." 

When slaves were examined by torture, they were stretohed 
on a machine, called bculbus, or equuleus^ having their legs and 
arms tied to it with ropes,^" and being raised upright, as if sus- 
pended on a cross, their members were distended by means of 
screws, sometimes till they were dislocated.^" To increase the 
pain, plates uf red-hot iroii,^" pincers, burning pitch, &c. were 
applied to them. But some give a different account of this 
matter, 
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The confessions of sla?e8 extorted by the rack/ were written 
down on tables, which they sealed up till they were produced in 
court Private persons also sometimes examined their slaves by 
tortured Masters frequently manumitted their slaves, that they 
miffht be exempted from this cruelty; for no Roman citizen 
coind be scourged or put to the rack. But the emperor Tiberius 
subjected free citizens to the torture,^ 

2. Testes. Free citizens gave their testimony upon oath.^ 
The form of interrogating them was, bexte temfani, qu^sro ex 
TB, ABBiTREBiBNE, C. SempTouitm in tempore pugnam inissef^ 
The witness answered, ahbitror vel non arbitror.'^ 

Witnesses were either voluntary or involuntary." With re- 
gard to both, the prosecutor ^ was said, testes dare, adhihere^ 
citare, colligere, edere^ proferre^ gubomare, vel producerb ; tes- 
Tuus UTi. With regard to the latter, us testimonium dbnunciare, 
to summon them under a penalty, as in England by a writ 
called a bubp<ena, invitos evocare. The prosecutor only was 
allowed to summon witnesses against their will, and of these a 
different number by different laws, usually no more than ten." 

Witnesses were said testimonium dicbrb, dare, perhibere, 
prabere, also pro teatimonio audiru The phrase dbfositioneb 
testium is not used by the classics, but only in the civil law. 
Those previously engaged to give evidence in favour of any 
one were called alliuati ; if instructed what to say, bubornati." 
Persons might give evidence, although absent, by WTiting; but 
it was necessary that this should be done voluntarily, and before 
witnesses.^^ The character and condition of witnesses were par- 
ticularly attended to,^ No one was obliged to be a witness 
against a near relation or friend by the Julian law,^" and never 
in his own oause.^" 

The witnesses of each party had particular benches in the 
forum, on which they sat. Great dexterity was shown in inter- 
rogating witnesses.'" 

Persons of an infamous character were not admitted to give 
evidence, and therefore were called intbbtabilbb,'" as those 
Ukewise were, who being once called as witnesses,'" afterwards 
to give their testimony. Women anciently were not 
l^itted as witnesses, but in aftertimes they were.^ 

A false witness, by the law of the Twelve Tables, was thrown 
tile Tarpeian rock, but afterwards the punishment was 
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arbitrary, except in war, where a false witness was beaten to 
death with sticks by his fellow-soldiers.^ 

3. T^bul-e. By this name were called writings of every kind, 
which could be of use to prove the charge ; particularly account- 
books,® letters, bills, or bonds, &c,® 

In a trial for extortion, the account-books of the person ac- 
cused were commonly sealed up, and afterwards at the trial 
delivered to the judges for their inspection.^ The ancient Ho- 
mans used to make out their private accounts,’ and keep them 
with preat care. They marked down the occurrences of each 
day first in a note-book, which was kept only for a month, and 
then transcribed them into what we call a ledger, which was 

f reserved for ever; but many dropped this custom, after the 
aws ordered a man’s papers to be sealed up, when he was ac- 
cused of certain crimes, and produced in courts as evidences 
against him.^ 

The prosecutor having- produced these different kinds of evi- 
dence, explained and enforced them in a speech, sometime! in 
two or more speeches. Then the advocates of the criminal 
replied ; and their defence sometimes lasted for several days.'" 
In the end of their speeches," they tried to move the oomp^ioiv 
of the judices, and for that purpose often introduced thecnildren 
of the criminal. In ancient times only one counsel was allowed 
to each side.'® 

In certain causes persons were brought to attest the character 
of the accused, called lacoatorbb.'® If one could not produce 
at least ten of these, it was thought better to produce none.'* 
Their declaration or that of the towns from which they came, 
was called laudatio, which word commonly ilgniliei a funeral 
oration delivered from the rostra in praise of a ^rson deceased, 
by some near relation, or by an orator or chief magistrate.'" 
Each oratur, when he finished, said dixi ; and when all the, 
pleadings were ended, a herald called out, dixbbvnt, vel 
Then the proBtor sent the judices to give their verdict,'^ nppo 
which they rose and went to deliberate for a little among 
selves. (Sometimes they passed sentence'® viva voce In o||^: 
court, but usually by ballot. The praetor nve to eock 
three tablets; on one was written the letter (), ibr I 

candemn; on another, the letter A, for abBwvo, 1 ac%m ; 
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en a third, N. L., non liquet^ sc. mihi^ 1 am not clear. Each of 
the judices threw which of these tablets he thoug^ht proper into 
an urn. There was an um for each order of judg^es ; one for 
the senators, another for the equites, and a third for the trihuni 
(BTarii} 

The praetor, having taken out and counted the ballots, pro> 
nounoed sentence according to the opinion of the majority,^ in 
a certain form. If a majority gave in the letter C, the praetor 
said viDBTUR FECissE, i. e, ffuilty ; if the letter A, non videtur 
FEGissB, i. e. not guilty ; if N. L., the cause was deferred.^ The 
letter A, was called litera salutahib, and the tablet on which it 
was marked, tabella absoluToria, and C, litera tristis, the 
tablet, DAMNATORiA. Amon^ the Greeks, the condemning letter 
was 0, because it was the hrst letter of death ; hence 

called mortiferum and nigrum ,* Their acquitting letter is un- 
certain. 

It was anciently the custom to use white and black pebbles/ in 
voting at trials : ^ hence causa paucorum calculorum^ a cause of 
•mall importance, where there were fbw judges to vote ; omnia cal- 
culus immitem d^ittitur ater in umam, and only black stones 
were thrown into the merciless urn ; i. e. he is condemned by all 
the judges; reportare calcuhim deteriorem, to be condemned; 
meliorem^ to be acquitted ; errori album calculum adjicere, to 
pardon or excuse.^ To tlds Horace is thought to allude, Sat. 
li. 3. 346, creta an carbone notandif are they to be approved 
or condemned t* and Persius, Sat v. 10 B; but more probably 
to the Roman custom of marking[ in their calendar unlucky 
days with black, and lucky days with white : ^ hence notare vel 
si^More diem laciha gemma vel afda, meliorihus lapillis, vel albU 
co&w/if, to mark a day as fortunate.^" This custom is said to 
Imvo been borrowed from the Thracians or Scythians, who 
every evening, before they slept, threw into an um or quiver 
a wfaite pebble, if the day had passed agreeably ; but if not, a 
black one; and at tfaek deatb, by counting the pebbles, their 
Vh waa judged to have been happy or unliappy.^^ To this 
Martial brntifiilly allud^ iui 34. 

The Atheniana, in voting about the banishment of a citizen 
wbo vraa sn^dM to be too powerful, used shells,** on which 
tbnao wbn were for baniahing him wrote his name, and threw 
teieii bla tiiell into an am. This was done in a popular 
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assembly; and if the number of shells amounted to 6000, be 
was banished for ten years, ^ by an ostracism, as it was called. 
Diodorus says, for dve years.^ 

When the number of judges who condemned, and of those 
who acquitted, was equal, the criminal was acquitted/ Galculo 
Minbrv.^, by the vote of Minerva, as it was termed ; because 
when Orestes was tried before the Areopagus at Athens for 
the murder of his mother, and the judges were divided, he 
was acquitted by the determination^ of that goddess.^ In 
allusion to this, a privilege was granted to Augustus, if the num* 
her of the judlces, who condemned, was but one more than of 
those that acquitted, of adding his vote to make an equality : 
and thus of acquitting the criminal.^ 

While the judices were putting the ballots into the um, the 
criminal and his friends threvr themselves at their feet, and used 
every method to move their compassion.^ 

The praetor, when about to pronounce a sentence of con- 
demnation, used to lay aside his togapi'<Bt$xta,^ 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passed after the 
first action was finished; that is, after the accuser had finished 
his pleading, and the defender had replied* but the cause was 
a second time resumed/ after tjhe interval of a day, or lorne^ 
times more, especially if a festival intervened^ as in the case of 
Verres, which was called comferendinatiOi or -afus, Then 

the defender spoke first and the accuser replied ; after which 
sentence was passed. This was done, althougt the cause was 
perfectly clear, by the Glaucian law ; but before that, by the 
Acilian law, criminals were condemned after one hearing." 

When there was any obscurity in the cause, and the .ludioes 
were uncertain whether to condemn or acquit the cnminal, 
which they expressed by giving in the tablets, on which the 
letters N.' L. were written, and the pnetor, by pronoaiiGing 
AMFLiuB, the cause was deferred to any day*the pretor chose to 
name. This was called ampliatio, and the criminal or ca^ 
was said ampliari; which sometimes was done several tuo^ 
and the cause pleaded each time anew.’” Sometimes the prmtar, 
to gratify the criminal or his ftiends, put off the trial he 
should resign his office, and thus not have it in his p^wer to pon 
sentence upon him. 

If the criminal was acquitted, hp went home 1^ 

usual dress.’* If there was ground for it, be 'mi|^t briajj^ hiS 
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accuBor to a trial for false accusation/ or fur what was called 
FR.EVARiCATio ; that is, betraying the cause of one’s client, and, 
by neglect or collusion, assisting his opponent,^ 

Pr.evarioari ^ signities properly to straddle, to stand or walk 
wide, with the feet too far removed from one another, not to 
go straight.^ HenCe, to shuffle, to play fast and loose, to act 
deceitfully/ If the criminal was condemned, he was punished 
by law according to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the 
senate,^ who could either mitigate or extend the rigour of the 
lawB,'' although this was sometimes contested/ 

If a person was charged with a particular crime, compre- 
hended in a particular law, select judges w'ere appointed ; but 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious nature, the senate 
itself judged of them, as the people did formerly ; whose power 
Tiberius, by the suppression of the Coipitia, transferred to the 
senate/ When any province complained of their governors, 
and sent ambassadors to prosecute them,^’’ the cause was tried in 
the senate , who appoints certain persons of their own number 
to be advocates, commonly such os the province requested/^ 
When the senate took co^izance of a cause, it was said 
suscipere vel recipere cogniUonem, and dare inqumtionem, 
when it appointed certain prions to plead any cause, dare 
ADVOCATOS, V. PATRONOB, So ^6 Bmpei^. When several advo- 
cates either proposed or excused themselves, it was determined 
by lot who should manage the cause.^^ When the criminal was 
brought into the senate-house, by the lictors, he was said esse 
INDUCTTTS. So the prosBCutors.^^ When an advocate began to 
plead, he was said descendere ui acturus^ ad agendum vel ad 
accusandumt because, perhaps, he stood in a lower place than 
that in which the judges sat, or came from a place of ease and 
safety to a place of difficulty and danger : thus descenders in 
aciem v. prmlium, in campum v./orum, &c. to go on and finish 
the cause, camam peragere v. perftrre. If an advocate be- 
trayed the cause of his client/* he was suspended from the 
exercise of his profession,^" or otherwise puniBned.^*^ 

An experienced advocate commonly assumed a young one 
in the same cause with him, to introduce him at the bar and re- 
commend him to nntice.^^ After the senate passed sentence, 
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eriminals used to be executed without delay. But Tiberius 
caused a decree to be made, that no one condemned by the 
senate should be put to death within ten days; that the emperor, 
if absent from the city, mig-ht have time to consider their sen- 
tence, and prevent the execution of it, if he thougfht proper.^ 

5, DIFFBRBNT KINDS OF PUNISHMENTS. 

Punishments among the Komans were of eight kinds : — 

1. Mulcta vel damnum^ a fine, which at first never exceeded 
two oxen and thirty sheep, or the valuation of thein;^ but 
afterwards it was increased. 

2. Vincula, bonds, which included public and private cus- 
tody : public, in prison, into which criminals were thrown after 
confession or conviction ; and private, when they were deliver- 
ed to maglArates, or even to private persons, to be kept at their 
houses (m libera citstodia^ os it was called) till they should be 
tried.® 

A prison * was first built by Ancus Marlius, and enlarged by 
Servius Tullius ; whence that part of it below ground, built by 
him, was called tullianum,^ or l^utumis,® in allusion to a place 
of the same kind built by Bionysius at Syracuse. Another 
part, or, as some think, tne same part, from its security *and 
strength, was called robur, or robm* 

Under the name of vincula were comprehended catenae , 
chains ; compedes vel pedicm, fetters or bonds for the feet ; 
manicoSy manacles or bonds for the hands ; nervub, an iron bond 
or shackle for the feet or neck;® also a wooden frame with 
holes, in which the feet were put and fastened, the stocks; 
sometimes abo the hands and neck ; called likewise columbar, 
Boi(By leathern thongs, and abo iron chains, for tying the neck 
or feet® 

3. Verbera, beating or scourging, with sticks or staves ; 
with rods ; with whips or lashes.^ But the first were in a 
manner peculiar to the camp, where the punishment was called 
FusTUARiuM, and the last to slaves. Rods only were applied to 
citizens, and these too were removed by the Porcian law.^ But 
under the emperors citizens were punished with these and more 
severe instruments, as with whips loaded with lead, 

4. Talio,^" b punuhment similar to the injury, an eye for an 
eye, a lim|^ for a limb, &c. But this punbbinent, although mem- 
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Cioned in the Twelve Tables, seems very rarely to been 
indicted, because by law the removal of it could be purchased 
by a pecuniary compensation.^ 

5. loNOMiNiA vel infamia. Disgrace or infamy was inflicted,^ 
either by the censors or by law, and by the edict of the prator. 
Those made infamous by a judicial sentence, were deprived of 
their dignity, and rendered incapable of enjoying public offices, 
sometimes also of being witnesses, or of making a testament ; 
hence called intestabiles,^ 

6. Exilium, banishment This word was not used in a judicial 
sentence, but aquas et ionis interdictio, forbidding one the use 
of fire and water, whereby a person was banished from Italy, 
blit might go to any other place he chose. Augustus introduced 
two new forms of banishment, called deportatio, perpetual 
banishment to a certain jd&ce ; and relboatio, either a tempo- 
rary, or perpetual banisSment of a person to a certain place, 
witnout depriving him of bis rights and fortufies.^ some- 
times persons were only banished from Italy ° for a limited 
time. 

7. Seevitus, slavery. Those were sold os slaves, who did not 
give in their names to be enrQtt||km the censor’s books, or r^- 
fused td enlist as soldiers; beraiS? thus they were supposed to 
have voluntarily renounced the rights of citizens." 

8. Mors, death, was either civil or natural. Banishment and 

slavery wjre called a civil death. Only the most heinous crimes 
were pun^^d by a violent death. i 

In ancient times it seems to have been most usual to hang 
i^i^afactors/ afterwords, to scourge" and behead them," to 
throw them from the TArpeinii rock^*^ or from thaU^ace in the 
prison called bobu^rIbo to steaogle them in pri^h. 

The bodies of criminals, w|^ executed, were not burned or 
buried; but exposed before tne prison, usually on certain stairs, 
called esHONiAi sc. vd eEMoNii and then dragged 

whh a hook,'" and thrown into the Tiber.'^ Sometimes, how- 
ever, t^ ;friende purchased the right of burying them. 

Undeir the emperors, several pew and more severe punish- 
peiita were contrived; as, exposing to wild beasts,'" burning 
ix. When cnminals were burned, they were dressed in 
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of torture in more ancient times.^ Sometimes persons were 
condemned to the public works, to eng^age with wild beasts, or 
fight as gladiators, or were employed as public slaves in attend- 
ing on the public baths, in cleansing common sewers, or 
lepairing the streets and highways.^ 

Slaves after being scourged ^ were crucified,^ usually with a 
label or inscription on their breast, intimating their crime, or 
the cause of their punishment, as was commonly done to other 
criminals, when executed. Thus Pilate put a title or super- 
scription on the cross of our Saviour.^ The form of the cross is 
described by Dionysius, vii. 69. Vedius Pollio, one of the 
"riends of Augustus, devised a new species of cruelty to slaves^ 
tlii'owing them into a fish-pond to be devoured by lampreys." 

A person guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a parent 
nr any near relation, after being severely scourged,^ was sewed 
up in a sack,^ with a dog, a cocl^ a viper, and an ape, and then 
thrown into the sea or a deep river.° 


RELIGION OF THE ROMANS* 

1. THE GODS WHOM^THEY WORSHIPPED. 

These were very numerous, andf^vided into Dii majorum gen- 
Hum, and Minomm gentium, in allusion to the division of sena- 
tors.^^ The on majorum gentium were the great celestial deities, 
and those caRed on belecti. The great celestial deities were 
t\\ elve in number. 

1. Jupiter,'^ the king of gods and men; the son of Saturn 
and Rhea or Ops, the goddess of the earth ; bom and educated 
in the island of Crete; supposed to have dethroned Kis father, 
and to have divided his kingdom with his brothers; so that be 
himself obtained the air ana earth, Neptune the sea, and Pluto 
the infernal regions: usually represented as sitting on an ivoiY 
throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunderbolt" 
in his right, with an eagle ; and Hebe the daughter of Juno, 
and goddess of youth, or the boy, Ganymedes, the son of Tro^ 
his cup-bearer," attending on him ; called jupiter fhrbtrius," 
BLiciu^,'^ STATOR, CAFiTOLiNus, and TO{^ANs, whlch two wexo dif- 
ferent, and had different temples ; tarpeius, latialib, diesfi- 

TER," OPTIMUS MAXIMUS, OLTMFIOUB, BUMNU5, &C. iStl& J OVeffigidOt 
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sub dio, under the cold air ; dextro J ove, by the favour of .Tupi* 
ter ; incdumi Jovn^ i. e. capitolio, vbi Jupittr cokhatur} 

2. Juno, the wife and sister of Jupiter, queen of the gods, the 
goddess of marriage and of child-birth ; called juno rbbina vel 
regia: pronuba® matrona, lucina,^ monkta,* because, when an 
earthquake happened, a voice was uttered from her temple, ad- 
vising the Romans to make expiation by sacrificing a pregnant 
Bow;^ represented in a long robe^ and magnificent dress’ 
sometimes sitting or standing in a light car, drawn by peacocks, 
attended by the aur^, or air nymphs, as by iris, the goddess of 
the rainbow. Junone secunda^ by the favour of.^ 

3. MinerVa or fallas, the goddess of wisdom ; hence said to 
have sprung^ from the brain of Jupiter by the stroke of Vul- 
can ; also of w^ and of arms ; said to be the inventress of spin- 
ning and weaving,^ of the olive, and of warlike chariots j called 
Armipotens, Tritonia virgo, because she was first seen near the 
lake Tritonis in Africa ; Attica vel Cecropia, because she was 
chiefly worshipped at Athens ; — represented as an armed virgin, 
beautiful, but stern and dark coloured, with azure or sKy- 
coloured eyes,^^ shining like the eyes of a cat or an owV^ 
having a helmet on her head, aad a plume nodding formidably 
in the air; holding in her ri^t hand a spear, and in her left a 
shield, covered wini the skin of the goat Amalthea, by which 
she was nursed (hence called ^oii), given her by Jupiter, whose 
shield had the same name, in the middle of which was the head 
of the Gorgon Medusa, a monster with snaky hair, which 
turned every one who looked at it into stone.'^ 

There was a statue of Minerva,^ supposed to have fallen from 
heaven, lAich was religiously kept in her temple by the Tro- 
jans, and stolen from thence by Ulysses and Diomedes. Tole~ 
rare colo vitam tenuigue Minerva, i. e. lanijivio nonqwsstuoso, to 
earn a living by spinning and weaving, which bring small profit ; 
invita Minerva, i. e. admrsmie et repugnante natura, against 
nature or natural genius;^* agere aliquid pingui Minerva, simply, 
bluntly, without art ; iAnormis sapiens, crassaque Minerva, a 
philosopher without rules, and of strong rough common sense ; 
•is Mimrvam, sc. docet, a jiroverb against a person who pretends 
to teach those who ore wiser than himself, or to teach a thing of 
whicli he himself is ignorant. Pallas is also put for oil,^‘' be- 
cause she is said first to have taught the use of it. 

4'. Vesta, the goddess of ^re. 'Two of this name are mlen- 
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tioned by the poets; one the mother, and the other the daughter 
of Saturn, who are often confounded. But the latter chiefly 
was worshipped at Home. In her sanctuary was supposed to bo 
preserved the Palladium of Troy/ and a Are kept continually 
burning by a number of virgins, called the ‘Vestal virgins; 
brought by JKneas from Troy;® hence hie locus est Festce, gui 
PALLADA servat et iqnem/ near which was the palace of Numa.* 

6. Ceres, the goddess of corn and husbandry, the sister of 
Jupiter; worshipped chiefly at Eleusis in Greece, and in Sicily : 
her sacred rites w^e kept very secret, — She is represented with 
her head crowned with the ears of corn or poppies, and her 
robes falling down to her feet, holding a torch in her hand. 
She is said to have wandered over the whole earth with a torch 
in her hand, which she lighted at mount iEtna,^ in quest of her 
daughter Proserpina, who. was carried oflF by Pluto. Plutus, 
the god of riches, is supposed to be the son of Ceres. 

Ceres is called Legifera, the lawgiver, because laws were the 
effect of husbandry, and Arcana, because her sacred rites w ere 
celebrated with great secrecy,® and with torches;^ particularly 
at Eleusis in Attica,® from which, by the voice of a herald, the 
wicked were excluded ; and e^n Nero, while in Greece, dared 
not to profane them. .Whoever entered without being initiated, 
although ignorant of this prohibition, was put toideatn.® Those 
initiated were called whence mysttrium. A pregnant 

sow was sacrifleed to Ceres, because that animal was hurtful to 
the corn-flelds,^^ And a fox was burnt to death at her sacred 
rites, with torches tied round it; because a fox wrapt round 
with stubble and hay set on fire, being let go by a boy, once 
burnt the growing corn of the people of Carseoli, a town of the 
A^qui, as the foxes of Samson did the standing corn of the 
Philistines.'® 

Ceres is often put for corn or bread ; as sine Cerere et Baccho' 
friget Venus, without bread and wine love grows cold.'® 

b, Neptune,'* the god of the sea, and brother of Jupiter; 
represented with a trident in his right hand, and a dolphin in 
his left; one of his feet resting on port of a ship; his aspect 
majestic aud serene : sometimes in a chariot drawn by sea- 
horses, with a triton on side ; called ^eo^^us ; because wor- 
shipped at .^gen, a town m the island of Euboea.'® Uterque 
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Neptunus, the mare superum and inferum, on both sides of Italy , 
or, Neptune who presides oyer both salt and fresh water.^ 
* Neptunia arva vel repna, the sea. Neptunius dux. Sex. Pompeius, 
who, from his power at sea, called himself the son of Neptune. 
Neptunia Pergama vel Troja^ because its walls were said to 
have been built by Neptune and Apollo, at the request of 
Laomedon, the father of Priam, who defrauded them of their 
promised hire,^ that is, he applied to that purpose the money 
which he had vowed to their service. On which account Neptune 
^ was ever after hostile to the Trojans, and also tQ the Pomans. 
Apollo was afterwards reconciled by proper atonement; being 
also offended at the Oreeks for their treatment of Chryseis, the 
daughter of his priest Chryses, whom Agamemnon made a 
captive. The wife of Neptune was Amphi trite, sometimes put 
for the sea«^ Besides Neptune, there were other sea gods and 
goddesses; Oceanus, and his wife Tethys; Nereus, and his wife 
Doris, the Nereides, Thetis, Doto, Gralatea, &c. Triton, Proteus, 
Portumnus, the son of Matuta or Aurora and Glaucus, Ino, 
Polemon, &C. 

7. Venus, the goddess of love and beauty, said to have been 

E reduced from the foam of the aea, near the island Cythera ; 

ence called Cytherea, Marina, and by the Greeks 
ab spunm s according to others, the daughter of Jupiter 

and the nymph Dione; hence called Dionsea mater, by her son 
AOneas, and Julius Ccesar Dionfeus ; as being descended from 
lulus, the son of Aoieas. DiontBo sub antro^ under the cave of 
Venus, — the wife of Vulcan, hut unfaithful to him ; ® worshipped 
chiefly at Paphos, Amathus, >untis, and Idalia v. -ium in Cyprus ; 
at £ryx in Sicily, and at Cnidus in Caria; hence called 
Cypris, -idis, Dea Paphia; Amathusia Venus; Venus Idalia, 
ana bhtcina ; Regina Cnidia; Venus Cnidia.^ Alma, decens, 
aureOf formosa, &c. also Cloacina or Cluacina^ from vhere, 
anciently the same with luere or purgare, because her temple 
was built in that place, where the Romans and Sabines, after 
laying aside their arms, and concluding an agreement, purified 
ihemselres. Also supposed to be the same with Libitina, the 
goddess of funerals, whom some make the same with Proserpine, 
— often put for love, or the indulg^ce of it : damnosa Venus, 
pernicious venery. Sera juvenum Venus^ eoque inexhausta 
puberias^ the youths partake late of the pleasures of love, and 
hence pass the age of puberty unexhausted; for a mistress; 
for beauty, comeliness, or grace. TubuLs pictm Venus, vel 
Vemutas, quam Oreeci vacant; dicendi Veneres, the 

1 UqaKilibiu ittgnlft xWlll. IBi Strv.Virg. An. U,61D. 6 Tu. Ann. iii. Bt. Ctn. 

murlqne inlto, Ostul. 8 paotn nercidB dnitt- 0. I. 80 Vi k Varr. U. 8 . Ir. tlO, Dir. 
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graces ; Venerem habere, Cicero says there were more than one 
Venus,^ 

The tree most acceptable to Venus was the myrile, hence she 
was called mtrtka, and by corruption murcia, and the month 
most agreeable to her was April, jecause it produced flowers ; 
hence called me'nsis veneris, on the first day of which the 
matrons, crowned with myrtle, used to bathe themselves in the 
Tyber, near the temple of fortuna virilib, to whom they offered 
frankincense, that she would conceal their defects from their 
husbands.^ 

The attendants of Venus w^ere her son curro; or rather the 
Cupids, for there were many of them ; but two most remarkable, 
one, Eros, who Caused love, and the other, Anteros, who made 
it tease, or produced mutual love ; painted with wings, a quiver, 
bow, and darts; the three graces, (Gratifs vel Charites), 
Aglaia or Pasithea, 'Thalia, and Euphrosyne, represent^ 
generally nuked, with their hands joined together ; and ntmfhs 
dancing with the Graces, and Venus at their head.^ 

0. Vulcanus vel Mulciher^ the god of fire* and of smiths; the 
son of Jupiter and Juno, Rnd husband of Venus : represented as 
a lame hfacksmUh, hardened from the forge, with a fiery red 
face whilst at work, and tired and heated after it. He is 
generally the subject of pity or ridicule to the other gods, as a 
cuckold and lame. Vulcan is said to have had his work-shop* 
chiefly in, Lemnos, and in the A?olian or Lipari islands near 
Sicily, or in a cave of mount Jttna. His workmen were the 
Cyclopes, giants with one eye in their forehead, who were 
usually employed in making the thunderbolts of Jupiter.^ 
Hence Vulcan is represented in spring as eagerly lighting up 
the fires in their toilsome or strong smelling work-shops/ to 
provide plenty of thunderbolts for Jupiter to Arow in summer, 
called avidus^ greedy, as Virgil calls ignU, fire, cdax, from its 
devoui'ing all things ; sometimes put for fire ; called luteus, 
from its colour ; from lutmm v. lutum^ woad, the same with 
glastum which dyes yellow or rather from lutum, clay, 
dirty. Cicero also mentions more than one Vulcan, as indeed 
lie does in speaking of most of the gods, 

9. Mars or Mavors, the god of war and son of Juno ; wor- 
shipped by the Thracians, (?eUe, and Scythians, and especially 


1 Nat. D. lii. 83. Va- Hor. Ep. 1. IB. 21.Sat. 
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by the Rnmniis, as Uto father of Romulus, their founder, called 
(iradivus,' painted with a fierce aspect, ridinjf in a chariot, or 
on horseback, with a helmet and a spear. JVws, when peace- 
able, was called quirinus/^ Bellona, the goddess of war, was 
the wife oi sister of Mars. 

A round shield‘d is said to have fallen from heaven in the 
rei^n of Numa, supposed to be the shield of Mars ; which was 
kept with great care in his sanctuary, as a symbol of the perpe- 
tuity of the empire, by the priests of Mars; who were called 
sALii ; and that it might not be stolen, eleven others were made 
quite like it.^ 

The animals sacred to Mars were the horse, wmlf, and the 
wood-pecker,® Mars is often, by a metonymy, put fur war or 
the fortune of war; thus, (equo, vario^ ancipite^ inccrto Marte 
pugnatum est, with equal, various, doubtful success ; Mars com- 
the uncertain events of war; accendere Martem cantu, to 
kindle the rage of war by martial sounds; i, e. pttgnam vel 
milites ad pugnam tuba ; collato Marte et eminus pugnare, to 
contend in close battle, and from a distance; invadunt Martem 
clgpeis, they rush to the combat with shields, i. e. pugnam ine~ 
unt ; nostro Marte aliquid peragere, by our own strength, without 
assistance ; verecundue erat^ equitem suo alienoque Marte pug- 
narc. on horseback and on foot ; vakre Marte forensic to be a 
good pleader; dicere difficile est, quid Mars tuus egerit illic^ i. e. 
hellica mrtus^ valour or courage ; nostra MaHe, by our army or 
soldiers ; altero Marte^ in a second battle ; Mars \uus^ your 
manner of fighting ; iiicursu gemini Martis^ by land and sea.** 

10. Mercurius, the son of Jupiter and Mai a, the daughter of 
Atlas ; the messenger of Jupiter and of the gods ; the god of 
eloquence ; the patron of merchants and of gain, whence his 
name (according to others, quasi Medicurrius, raedius iu/er 
deos et /iomines currebat) ; the inventor of the lyre and of the 
harp ; the protector of poets or men of genius,^ of musicians, 
wrestlers, &c. ; the conductor of souls or departed ghosts to their 
proper mansions; also the god of ingenuity and of thieves, 
lulled Cyllenius vel Cyllenia proles, from (!)yllene, a mountain 
in Arcadia on which he was born ; and Tegeaeus, from Tegea, a 
city near it 

The distinguishing attributes of Mercury are his petasus, nr 
winged cap; the talaria, or winged sandals for his feet; and 
a CMUceus, or wand ^ with two serpents about it in his hand; 
sometimes os the god of merchants be bears a purse.^ 

Images of Mercury used to be erected where several roads 

1 ■ ^idluilUto Ut. F. 4 uicUIa, -lum, vel Art Am. I. 818. Hor. 10. Vlri;. £n, ir. 839, 

U. b3i. -iorum. Od. lii. ». 84. 84. Tiii. 138, 

2 SarT. Virff. L 896. 0 picui. 7 MarcurlaliiUL vlro- II) Harnuetniiiel, ahapo* 
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met/ to poii)t out the way ; on sepulchres, in the porches of 
temples and houses, Ex quovis ligno non fit MercuriuSf 
every one rannot become a scholar. 

11. Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Latona, bom in the island 
Delos ; the c'odof poetry, inusie, medicine, augury, and archery ; 
called also Phoebus and SoL He had oracles in many places, 
the chief one at Delphi in Phocis ; called by various names from 
the places where he was worshipped, Cynthius, from Cynthus, a 
mountain in Uelos ; Pntareus, or -ecus, from Fatara, a city in 
Lycia ; Latous, son of Latoiia ; Thymbrffius, Gryiieeus, &c. ; also 
Fythius, from having slain the serpent Python.^ 

Apollo is usually represented as a beautiful beardless young 
man, with long hair (hence called intoft^s et cn'nitus),^ holding 
a how and arrows in his right hand, and in his left hand a lyre 
or harp, He is crowned with laurel, which was sacred to him, 
as were the hawk and raven among the birds. 

The son of Apollo was asculapiuSi the god of physic, wor- 
shipped formerly at Epidaiirus in Argolis, under the form of a 
serpent, or leaning on a stad) round which a serpent was en- 
twined : — represented oa an old man, with a long beard, dressed 
in a loose robe, with a stad'in his hand. 

Connected with Apollo and Minerva were the nine muses ; 
said to be the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne or memory ; 
Calliope, the muse of heroic poetry; Clio, of history ; Melpo- 
mene, of tragedy ; Thalia, of comedy and pastorals; Erato, of 
love songs and hymns ; Euterpe, of playing on the flute ; Terp- 
sichore, of the harp ; Polyhymnia, of gesture and delivery, also 
of the three-stringed instrument called barbitos, vel -on ; and 
Urania, of astronomy.^ 

The muses frequented the mountains Parnassus, Helicon, 
PieruB, &c., the fountains Castalius, Aranippe, or Hippocrene, 
&C., whence they had various names, Heliconides, Parnassides, 
Pierides, Castalides, Thespiades, Fimpliades, &c. ’ 

13, Diana, the sister of Apollo, gocldess of the woods and of 
hunting ; called Diana on earth, Luna in heaven, and Hecate iu 
hell : hence tergemina, diva triformis, tria virginis ora DianeB; 
also Lucina, llithya, et Genitalis seu Genetyllis, because she 
assisted women in child-birth ; Noetiluca, and siderum reginaf 
Trivia, from her statues standing where three ways met. 

Diana is represented as a tall, beautiful virgin, wUh a quiver 
on her shoulder, and a javelin or a bow in her right hand, 
chasing deer or other animals. 

These twelve deities were called conbemtes, ^ 

1 In conpitU. k. 7 $ Phnrniitiii de qali In DoniUiniii Jo* NrI. IL4L anonMiiia, 

k r«l • Tttdivd**, quod Nature Deuruin. vil idhilMbintar, Au- qasal BonMniiunlct, 

ctmMuteretur. 5 Virg. Bin, k, B2 guitin. da Ckit D«i, vel a Mjuando, L «. 
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comprehended in these two verses of Ennius, os quoted by Apu- 
leius, de Deo Socratis : 

- Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vuleanus, Apollo. 

On ancient inscriptions they are thus marked : — j. o. m. i. e. 
Jovi optimo maximOy ceterisq. dis consentibus. They were also 
called mi maoni, and ccklbstes, or nobiles, and are represented 
as occupying a ditferent part of heaven from the inferior g^ods, 
who are called flebs.^ 

THE DII SELECTI WERE EIGHT IN NUMBER. 

1. Saturnus, the g^od of time ; the son of Ccelus or Uranus, 
and Terra or Vesta. Titan his brother resig^ned the kinj^dom 
to him on this condition, that he should rear no male offspring'. 
On which account he is feigned by the poets to have devoured 
his Sons as soon as they were born. But Rhea found means to 
deceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and his two 
brothers. 

Saturn, being dethroned by his son Jupiter, fled into Italy, 
and gave name to Latium, from his lurking there.® He was 
kindly received by Janus, king of that country. Under Saturn 
is supposed to have been the golden age, when the earth pro- 
duced food in abundance spontaneously, when all things were 
in common, and when there was an intercourse between the 
gods and men upon earth ; which ceased in the brazen and iron 
ages, when even the virgin Astrea, or goddess of justice herself, 
wno remained on earth longer than the other goiJs, at last, pro- 
voked by the wickedness of men, left it The only goddess 
then left was Hope.® Saturn is painted as a decrepit old man, 
with a scythe in his hand, or a serpent biting off its own tail. 

2. JanITb, the god of the year, w'ho presided over the gates of 
heaven, and also over peace and war. He is painted with two 
faces.* His temple was open in time of war, and shut in time ot 
peace. A street in Rome, contiguous to the forum, where 
bankers lived, was called by bis name, thus Janus summus ah 
imOy the street Janus from top to bottom ; mediusy the middle 
part of it.® Thoroughfares® from him were called Jani, and the 
gates at the entrance of private houses, Januae ; thus, dextro 
/ANo portiB CARMBNTALis, through the right hand postern of the 
Carmental gate.^ 

3. Rhb^ 4, the wife of Saturn ; called also Ops, Cybele, Magna 
Mater, Hker Deorum, Eerecynthia, Idica, and Dindymene, 

1 Vlrg. ^n. 1.301. Hi. 8 a latendo. 4 hifrAni vel biceps. 6 tranaitlnnea pervLe. 
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fVom three mountains in Phrygia. She was painted as a matron, 
crowned with towers,' sitting- in a chariot drawn by lions.® 

Cybele, or a sacred stone, called by the inhabitants the mo- 
ther of the g‘ods, was brought from Pessinus in Phryffia to 
Rome, in the time of the second Punic war.® 

4. Pluto, the brother of Jupiter, and king of the infernal 
regions; called also Orcus, Jupiter inferrms ti Stygius, The 
wife of Pluto was paoserpina, the daughter of Ceres, whom he 
carried off, as she was gathering flowers in the plains of Enna, 
in Sicily; called Juno inferna or Stygia^ often confounded with 
Hecate and Luna, or Diana ; supposed to preside over sorceries 
or incantations.^ 

There were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief 
were the pates or Destinies,^ the daughters of Jupiter and 
Themis, or of Erebus and Nox, three in number ; Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, supposed to determine the life of men by 
spinning. Clotho held the distaff, Lachesis spun, and Atropos 
cut the thread : when there was nothing on the distaff to spin, 
it was attended with the same effect Sometimes they are all 
represented as employed in breaking.the threads.^ The furies,' 
also three in number, Alecto, Tisij^one, and Megffira ; repre- 
sented with wings and snakes twisted in their hair : holding in 
their hands a torch, and a whip to torment the wicked ; mors 
vel Lethumt denth ; somnus, sleep, &c. The punishipents of 
the infernal regions were sometimes represented in pictures, 
to deter men from crimes.® 

5. Bacchus, the god of wine, the son of Jupiter and Semele ; 
called also Liber or Lyesus, because wine frees the minds of 
men from care: described as the conqueror of India; repre- 
sented always young, crowned with vine or i\y leaves, sometimes 
with horns ; hence called cobnioeb,® holding in his hand a thyr- 
sus, or spear bound with ivy : his chariot was drawn by tigers,, 
lions, or lynxes, attended by Silenus, his nurse and preceptor, 
bacchanals,'*’ and satyrs. The sacred rites of Bacchus " were 
celebrated every third year'® in the night-time, chiefly on 
Cithaeron, and Ismenus in Bceotia, on Ismarus, Rhodope, and 
Kdon In Thrace. 

Friapus, the god of gardens, was the son of Bacchus and 
Venus.''* 

6. Sol, the sun, the same with Apollo ; but sometimes also 
distinguished, and then supposed to be the son of Hyperion, one 
of the Titans or giants produced by the earth ; who is also put 
for the sun. Sof was painted in a juvenile form, jiaving his 

1 turrita. neinlnl paroant. 6 TJauL Capt. v. 4 . ]. 11 AaoDhanalln, orj^la, 
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head surrounded with rays, and riding in a chariot drawn by 
four horses; attended by the Hotsb or four seasons : Ver, the 
Btoingf ; .d^tas, the summer ; Autumnus, the autumn ; and 
HienUl the winter.^ The sun was worshipped ehiefly by the 
I’ersians under the name of Mithras. 

7, Luna, the moon, as one of the Dii Sehcti^ was the daughter 
of Hyperion and sister of Sol. Her chariot was drawn only by 
two horses. 

8. Genius, ihe dtsmon or tutelary god, who was supposed to 
take care of every one from his birth during the whole of life. 
Places and cities, as well as men, had their particular Genii. 
It -was generally believed that every ..person had two genii, 
the one good, and the other bad. Defraudare genivm smm, 
to pinch one’s appetite ; indulgere genio, to indidge it^ 

Nearly allied to the genii were the lares and pbnates, house- 
hold-gods, who presided over families. 

The Lares of the Bomaqs appear to have been the manes of 
their ancestors.* Small waxen iniages of them, clothed with a 
skin of a dog, were placed round the hearth in the hall.* On 
festivals they were crowne^ with garlands, and sacrifices were 
offered to them.* There were not only Lares domeatici et 
familiares, but also compitalea et vialea^ militarea et mariniy &c. 

The Penaies^ were worshipped in the innermost part of the 
house, ^hich was called penetralia i also impluviumy or com- 
plttviunu There were likewise puhlici Penates, worshipped in 
the capitol, under whose protection the city and temples were. 
These ^'neas brought with him from Troy. Hence patrii 
PenateSy familiareaque? 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the same ; and 
th^ seem sometimes to be confounded. They were, however, 
different* The Penates were of divine origin ; the Lares, ot 
human. Certain persons were admitted to the worship of the 
Lares, who were not to that of the Penates. The /Penates were 
worshipped only in the innermost part of the house, the Lares 
also in the public roads, in the camp, and on sea. 

har is often put for a ^use or dwelling: apto cum late 
fundsM} a farm with a suitoble dwelling. Ho Penates : thus, 
nostris Juccede Penatibus Hoapes,^^ come under our roof as our 
iwt. 

DU UINOBCIU omfTIUM, OR INFERIOR DEITIES, 

These were of various fcinds : 

1 Of.lKtt. jl. 90' Dmnt quo Dll per quoi penltui VkK. £n. lUjnS, tl7' 
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1, DU iNDiQBTBs, or heroes, ranked among the gods on ao 
count of their virtue and merits; of whom the chief were, — 
Hercules, the son of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of Amphi- 
tryon, king of Thebes; famous for his twelve labours, and 
other exploits; squeezing two serpents to death in his cradle, 
killing tne lion in the Nemaean wood, the hydra of the lake 
Lerna, the boar of Erymanthus, the brazen-footed stag on 
mount Menalus, the harpies the lake of Stymphalus, Dio- 
medes, and his horses, who were fed on human flesh, the wild 
bull in the island of Crete, cleansing the stables of Augeas, 
subduing the Amazons and Centaurs, drag^ng the dog Cer- 
berus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the three-bodied 
(ieryon from Spain, fixing pillars in iYi^fretum Gaditanum^ or 
straits of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples of thdl 
Hesperides, and killing. the dragon whioh guarded them, slay- 
ing the giant Antffius, and the monstrous thief Cacus, &c. 

Hercides was called Alcides, from Alcaeus, the father of Am- 
phitryon; and Tirynthius, from Tiryns, the town where he ivas 
burn ; (Etaeus, from mount (Ete. where he died. Being con- 
sumed by a poisoned robe, sent him by his wife Dejanira in a 
fit of jealousy, which he could not pull of^ he laid himself on a 
funerd pile, and ordered it to be set on fire. Hercules is re- 

K resented of prodigious strength, holding a club in his right 
and, and clothed in the skin of the Nemaean lion. Men used 
to swear by Hercules in their asseverations : Hercle, Mehercle^ 
vel -es ; so under the title of nius fidius, i. e. Dens fidei, the 
god of faith or honour ; thus, per Ditan jptdium, me Dins fidius^ 
si^juveO Hercules was supposed to preside too over treasures : 
hence dives, amico Hercule, being ma& rich by propitious Hercu- 
les ; dextro Hercule, by the favour of Hercules. Hence those who 
obtained great riches consecrated ° the tenth part to Herculeii* 
Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter and Leda, the wife of 
Tyndarus, king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Clytemnestra, 
said to have been produced from two egfp ; from one of which 
came Pollux and Helena,, and from tne other, Castor and 
Clytemnestra. But Horace makes Castor and Pollux to spring 
from the same egg. He, however, also calls them fbatreb 
HELENiB, the gods of mariners, because their constellation was 
much observed at sea : called Ty^ndaridEB, Gemini, Sec. Castor 
was remarkable for riding, and Pollux for boxing ; represented 
as riding on white horses, with a star over the head of each, 
and C4)ver6d with a cap ; hence called fra trrs filbati. There 
was a temple at Rome dedicated to both jointly, but called the 
temple only of Castor.^ 

1 Plaut. Sftl. C«t. 3B, 8 p^alliuebut. Baocti. U. U, 18. Plut. Od, 1. 8. B. IB. S6. 
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il^neaS) called Jupiter Indices ; and Homulus, quirinus^ after 
bein^ ranked aniohj|r the either from quins a spear, or 

Cures, a city of the SabinesJ 

The Homan emperors also after their deatli were ranked 
amon? the g^ods. 

2. There were certain gods called sbmones ; ^ as, 

Han, the god of shepherds, the inventor of the iliite; said to 
be the son of Mercury and Penelope, worshipped chiefly in 
Arcadia ; hence called Arcadius, and Mfsnalius^ vel -ides, et 
hyceus, from two mountains there ; Tegemis, from a city, &c. 
called by the Romans Inuus } — ^represented with horns and 
goat’s feet. Pan was supposed to be the author of sudden frights 
or causeless alarms; from him called Panici terrores.^ 

Faunus and Sylvanub, supposed to be the same with Fan. 
The wife or daughter of Faunus was Fauna or Fatua, called also 
Marica and bona dea.^ 

There were several rural deities called kauni, who were be- 
lieved to occasion the nightmare.^ 

Vertumnus, who presided over the change of seasons and 
merchandise ; — supposed to transform himself into ditferent 
shapes. Hence Vertymnis natm iniquiSj an inconstant man.° 
Pomona, the goddess of gardens and fruits; the wife of 
Vertumnus.^ 

Flora, the goddess of flowers ; called Chloris by the Greeks.^ 
Terminus, the god of boundaries ; whose temple was always 
open at the top." And when, before the building of the capitol, 
all the temples of the other gods were unhallowed, it alone 
could not,^^ which was reckoned an omen of the perpetuity of 
the empire. 

Pales, a god or goddess who presided over flocks and herds 
usually feminine, poMtoria fales.*^ 

Hymen vel hymbnasub, the god of marriage. 

Laverna, the goddess qf thieves.^" 

Vacuna, who presided over vacation, or respite from business.^* 
Averruncus, the god who averted miscbiefs.^^ There were 
several of these. 

Faboinub, who prevented fascination or enchantment. 

Kobious, the god, and rubiso, or robiuo, the goddess who 
preserved corn from blight.^ Ovid mentions only the goddess 
auBioo.^^ 
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Mephitis, the f^oddess^)f bad smells.^ Cloacjna, of the cloac(B^ 
or common sewers. 

Under the Semones were comprehended the nymphs,^ female 
deities, who presided over all parts of the earth: over moun- 
tains, Oreades ; woods, Dryades, Hamadryades, Napaeae ; rivers 
and fountains, Naiades oe^Nai&des; the sea, Nereides, Oceani- 
tides, &C. — Each river was supposed to have a particular deity, 
who presided over it; as Tiberinus over the Tiber Eridanus 
over the Fo; taurino vultte, with the countenance of a bull, 
and horns ; as all rivers were represented,^ The sources of 
rivers were particularly sacred to some divinity, and cultivated 
with religious ceremonies. Temples were erected; as to 
Clitumnus, to llissus; ° small pieces of money were thrown into 
them, to render the presiding deities propitious ; and no person 
was allowed to swim near the head of the spring, because the 
touch of a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrated 
waters.^ Thus no boat was allowed to be on the lactis Fadimonis, 
in which were several floating islands. Sacrifices were also 
offered to fountains ; as by Horace to that of Bandusia, whence 
the rivulet Digentia probably flowed.^ 

Under the semones were ^so included the judges in the in- 
fernal regions, Minos, Jilacus, and Rhadamanthus ; chabon, the 
ferryman of hell,^ who conducted the souls of the dead in a 
boat over the rivers Styx and Acheron, and exacted from 
each his portorium or freight,^ which he gave an account of to 
Pluto; hence called, portitor: ther dog oerbbrus, a three- 
headed monster, who guarded the entrance of helL 

The Romans also worshipped the virtues and affections of the 
mind, and the like; as Piety, Faith, Hope, Concord, Fortune, 
Fame, &c., even vices and diseases ; and under the emperors 
likewise foreign deities ; as Isis, Osiris, Anubis, of the Ej^yp- 
lians ; also the winds and the tempests : Eurus, the east wind ; 
Auster or Notus, the south wind; Zephyrus, the west wind; 
Boreas, the north wind; Africus, the south-west; Corus, the 
north-west; and ^olub, the god of the winds, who was supposed 
to reside in the Lipari islands, hence called Insulce Kolias : 
AUR-B, the air-nyraphs or sylphs, &c. 

The Romans worshipped certain gods that they might do 
them good, and others that they might not hurt them; as 
Averruncus and Robigus. There was both a good Jupiter and 
a bad ; the former was called duovib,^^ or Diespiter, and the 
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latter, vBJOviB, or vBDius. But Ovid makes Vejovis the same 
with Jupiter parvus^ or non magnus} 

11, M1M5TRI SACRORUM, THE MINISTERS OF SACRED 
THINGS. 

The ministers of relig'ion, among the Homans, did not form a 
distinct order from the other citizens.^ They were usually 
chosen from the most honourable men in the state. Some of 
tliem were common to all the gods;^^ others appropriated to a 
particular deity.* Of the former kind w ere, 

L The FONTiFicEft/ who were first instituted by Numa. and 
chosen from among the patricians^ were four in number till the 
year of the city 454, when four more were created from the 
plebeians. Some think that originally there was only one 
pontifex ; as no more are mentioned in Livy, i. 20 ; ii, 2. Sylla 
increased their number to fifteen ; they were divided into 
MAJOH^^ and MiNOHBs. Some suppose the seven added by Sylla 
and their successors to have been called minores ; and the eight 
old ones, and such as were chosen in their room, majorbb. 
Others think the majores were patricians, and the minores ple- 
beians. Whatever lie in this, the cause of the distinction cer- 
tainly existed be^re the time of Sylla. The whole number of 
th^ontifices was called collboium.^ 

The pontifices judged in all causes relating to sacred things ; 
and, in cases where there was no written law, they prescribed 
what regulations they thought proper. Such as neglected their 
mandates, they could fine according to the magnitude of the 
offence. Dionysius says, that they were not subject to the 

S ower of any one, nor bound to give an account of their con- 
uct even to the senate, or people. But this must be understood 
with some limitations; for we learn from Cicero, that the 
tribunes of the commons might oblige them, even against their 
will, to perform certain parts of their office, and an appeal 
might be made from their decree, as from all others, to the 
people. Jt is certain, however, that their authority was very 
great. It particularly belonged to them to see that the inferior 
4 priests did their duty. From the difierent parts of their office, 
the Greeks called them 

aacToerum doctorea^ administrator es^ cuatodea^ et 

itUerpreteaJ 

Prom the time of Numa, the vacant places in the number of 
pontifices were supplied by the college, till the year G50 ; when 
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Domitius, a tribune, transferred that ri^bt to tlie people. Sylla 
abrogated this law; but it was restored by Labienus, a tribune, 
through the influence of Julius Caesar. Antony again transferred 
the right of election from the people to the priests;^ thus Lepidus 
was chosen pontifex maximus irregularly.® Fansa once more 
restored the right of election to the people. After the battle of 
Actium, permission was granted to Augustus to add to all the 
fraternities of priests os many aboTe the usual number as he 
thought proper ; which power the succeeding emperors exer- 
cised, so that the number of priests was thenceforth very un- 
certain.® 

The chief of the pontifices was called pontifex maximus;^ 
which name is first mentioned by Livy, iii. 54. He was created 
by the people, while the other pontifices were chosen by the col- 
lege, commonly from among those who had borne the first 
omces in the state. The first plebeian pontifex maximus was T. 
Goruncanius.® ^ 

'Ihis was an othce of great dignity and power. The pontifex 
maximus was supreme judge and arbiter in all religious matters. 
He took care that sacred rites were properly performed ; and, for 
that purpose, all the other priests were subject to him. He 
could hinder any of them from leaving the city; although in- 
vested with consular authority, and fine such os traiisgres^ his 
orders, even although they were magistrates.® 

How much the ancient Homans respected religion and its 
ministers we may judge from this; that they imposed a fine on 
Treiiiellius, a tribune of the commons, for having, in a dispute, 
used injurious language to Lepidus the pontifex maximus.^ But 
the pontifices appear, at least in the time of Cicero^ to have 
been, in some respects, subject to the tribunes.® 

It was particularly incumbent on the pontifex maximus to 
take care of the sacred rites of Vesta. If any of the priestesses 
neglected their duty, he reprimanded or punished them, some- 
times by a sentence of the college, capitally.® 

The presence of the pontifex maximus was requisite in public 
and solemn religious acts ; os when magistrates vowed games or 
the like, made a prayer, or dedicated a temple, also when a 
general devoted himself for his oi'my,^® to repeat over before 
ttiem the form of words proper to be used,^' which Seneca caUji 
FONTiFiCALE CARMEN. It wos of importance that he pronouns^ 
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the words without hesitation. He attended at the Comitia, 
especially when priests were created that he mig^ht inaugurate 
them, likewise when adoptions or testaments were made.^ At 
these the other pontidces also attended: hence the Comitia 
werp said to be held, or what was decreed in them to be done, 
apud pontifices vel pro collegio pontijicwn, in’ presence of; 
solennia pro pontiflce mcipere, to perform the due sacred rites 
in the presence, or according to the direction, of the pontifex 
maximus. Any thing done in this manner was also said pontu 
ficio jure fieri* And when the pontifex maximus pronounced 
any uecree of the college in their presence, he was said pro coi.- 
LEQio HBSPONDBRB.^ The dgcision of the college was sometimes 
contrary to his own opinion. He, however, was bound to obey 
it. What only three pontihces determined was held valid. 
But, in certain cases, as in dedicating a temple, the approbation 
of the senate, or of a majority of the tribunes of the commons, 
was re^uisite.^ The people, whose power was supreme in every 
thing, ^ might confer the dedication of a temple on whatever 
person they pleased, end force the pontifex maximus to officiate, 
even against his will ; as they did in the case of Flavius, In 
some cases the flamines and rex sacrorum seemed to have 
judged together with the pontifices, and even to have been 
reckoned of the same college.'’ It was particularly the province 
of the pontifices to judge concerning marriages.^ 

The pontifex maximus and bis cmlege had the care of regu- 
lating the year, and the public calendar, called fasti kalendares, 
because the days of each month, from kalends to kalends, or 
from beginning to end, were marked in them through the whole 
year, what days were fusti^ and what nefasti, &c., the know- 
ledge of which was confined to the pontifices and patricians,^ till 
C. Flavius divulged them.^ In the fasti of each year were also 
marked the names of the magistrates, particularly of the consuls. 
Thus, enumeratio fastorum^ quasi annorum ; fasti memores, per- 
manent records ; pictit variegated with different colours ; sig- 
nantes tempora,^ Hence a list of the consuls, engraved on 
marble, in the time of Gonstantius, the son of Constantine, as it 
is thought, and found accidentally by some persons digging in 
the forum, A.D. 164^5, are called fasti conbulareb, or the 
Capitolian marbles, because beautified, and placed in the Capi- 
tol, by cardinal Alexander Farnese. 

in Latter times it became customary to add, on particular 
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days, after the name of the festival, some remarkable occur* 
rence. Thus, on the it was marked^ that Antony 

had offered the crown to CaBsar. To have one's name thus 
marked^ was reckoned the highest honour (’whence, probably, 
the origin of canonization in the church of Home) ; ns it was the 
greatest disgrace to have one’s name erased from the fasti,^ 

'1 he hooks of Ovid, which describe the causes of the Roman « 
festival for the whole year, are called fabti.^ The first six oi' 
them only are extant. 

In ancient times, the pondfex maximus used to draw up a 
short account of the public transactions of every year in a book/ ^ 
and to expose this register in an open place at his house, where 
the people might come and read it;^ which continued to be 
done to the time of Muciua Scaevola, who was slain in the mas- 
sacre of Marius and Cinna. These records were called, in the 
time of Cicero, annalbs maximi^ as having been composed by 
the pontifex maximus. 

The annals composed by the pontifex before Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, called also commentarii, perished most of 
them with the city. After the time of 8ylla, the pontifices seem 
to have dropped the custom of compiling annals ; but several 
private persons composed historical accounts of the Roman 
affairs; which from their resemblance to the pontifical records 
in the simplicity of their narration, they likewise styled annals ; 
as Cato, Pictor, Piso, Hortensius, and Tacitus.® 

The memoirs ^ which a pei'son wrote concerning his own 
actions were properly called commentarii, as Julius Ceesar 
modestly called the books he wrote concerning his wars ; and 
Gellius calls Xenophon’s book concerning the words and actions 
of Socrates Memorobilia SocratU. But this name was applied 
to any thing which a person wrote or ordered to be written as a 
memorandum for himself or others,^ as the heads of a discourse 
which one was to deliver, notes taken from the discourse or 
book of another, or any book whatever in which short notes or 
memorandums were written : thus, commmtarii regis Numa, 
Servii Tullii, EumtnUj regum^ CagariSf Trajani. Hence a com- 
mentariis, a clerk or secretary. Cmlius, in writing to Cicero, 
calls the acta puhlica^ or public registers of the city, commenta- 

RIUS HBRUM URBANARUM.^® 

In certain cases the pontifex maximus and his college had the 
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power nf life nnd death ; but their sentence might bo rerersed 
uy the people.' 

The pontifex maxinius, although possessed of so great power, 
is called by Cicero privatus, as not being a magistrate.- Bur 
some think that the title pontifex maximus is here applied U» 
Scipio by anticipation, he not having then obtained tlmt office, 
According to Paterculus, contrary to the account of Appian, and 
Cicero himself elsewhere calls him simply a private person. 
Li^ expressly opposes pontifices to privatus.^ 

The pontihoes wore a robe bordered with purple,^ and a 
woollen cap,* in the form of a cone, with a small rod^ wrapt 
round with wool, and a tuft or tassel on the top of it, called 
APEX, often put for the whole cap ; thus, iratos tremere return 
apices, to fear the tiara nodding on the head of an enraged 
Persian monarch; or for a woollen bandage tied round the 
head, which the priests used instead of a cap for the sake of 
CO olnesB.^ Sulpicius Galba was deprived of his office on account 
of his cap having fallen*^ from his head in the time of a 
sacrifice. Hence apex is put for the top of any thing ; as, 
morUis apex, the summit of the mountain; or for the highest 
honour or ornament ; as, apex senectutis est auctoritas, authority 
is the crown of old age.^ 

In ancient times the pontifex maximus was not permitted to 
leave Italy. The first pontifex maximus freed from that re- 
striction was F. licinius Grassus, A. U. 618 ; so afterwards 
Caesar." 

The office of pontifex maximus was for life, on which account 
Augustus never assumed that dignity while Lepidus was alive, 
which Tiberius and Seneca impute to his clemency ; but with 
what justice, we may learn from the manner in which Augustus 
behaved to Lepidus in other respects. For, after depriving him 
of his shore in the Triumvirate, A. U. 718, and confining him 
for a long time to Girceji under custody, he forced him to come 
to Rome, against his will, A. U. 736, and treated him with great 
indignity.'*' After the death of Lepidus, A. U. 741, Augustus 
assumed the office of pontifex maximus, which y/as ever after 
held by his successors, and the tide even by Christian einperon 
till the time of Gratian, or rather of Theodosius ; for on one ot 
the coins of GratUn this title is annexed. When there were 
two or more emperors, Dio informs us that one of them only 
was pontifex maximus; but this rule was soon after violated.'' 
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Hie hierarchy of the church of Rome is thought to have been 
established partly on the model of the pontifex maximus and 
the coUe^ of pontihces. 

The poiitiiices maxiini always resided in a public house/ 
called HBoiA.^ llius, when Aujipistus became pontifex maximus, 
he made public a part of his house, and gave the reoia (which 
Dio calls the house of the rex sacrorum) to the vestal virgins, to 
whose residence it was contiguous ; whence some suppose it the 
same with the regia NtarKs^ the palace of Numa, to which Horace 
is supposed to allude under the name of monumenta regU, Od. 
L 15, and Augustus, Suet. 75; said afterwards to sustain the 
Qirivm of Vesta, colled atrium reqium. Others suppose it dif- 
ferent It appears to have been the same with that regia men- 
tioned by Festus in bquus October, in which was the sanctuary 
of Mnrs ; for we learn from Dio that the arms of Mars, i. e. the 
ancilia^ were kept at the house of Cffisar, as being pontifex 
maximus.^ Macrobius says that a ram used to be sacrificed in it 
to Jupiter every nundina or market-day, by the wife of the 
flamen dialis^ 

A pontifex maximus was thought to be polluted by touching, 
and even by seeing, a dead body; as was an augur. So the 
high priest among the Jews. Even the statue of Augustus was 
removed from its place, that it might not be violated by the 
sight of slaughter. But Dio seems to think that the pontifex 
maximus was violated oiily by touching a dead body.^ 

11. Auqurbs, anciently called aubpiceb,^ whose office it was to 
foretel future events, chiefly firom the flight, chirping, or feeding 
of birds, ^ and also from other appearances; a body of priests^ 
of the greatest authority in the lioman state, because nothing 
of importance was done respecting the public, either at home or 
abroad, in peace or in war, without consulting them,^ and 
anciently in affairs of great consequence they were equally 
scrupulous in private.'^ 

Auour is often put for any one who foretold futurity. So, 
augur Apollo^ i. e. qui au^io prmest, the god of augury/^ 
Aubfbx denoted a person who observed and interpreted omens, 
particularly the priest who officiated at marriages. In later 
times, when the custom of consulting the auspices was in a great 
measure dropped, those employed to witness the signing ol the 
marriage-contract, and to see that every thing was rightly per- 

1 hablUvlt, H, Caiar, 8 Ov. F. vl. 263. Triit. 7 ex arlom gNta nl Ver. v. 6. rsl capio, 
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Formed, were called auspices nuptiarum, otherwise proxenet<B, 
tmciliatores^ 7rar^9»»i/|C6^ioi, pronvbu Hence auspex is pul for a 
favourer or director ; thus, legis^ one who patronised a 

law ; otASjoTces co&ptorum operum^ favourers ; rfits auspicihus^ 
under the direction or conduct of; so auspice mma^ the muse- 
ii spiring; Teucro, Teucer being your leader,^ 

Auqurium and'AuspiciuM are commonly used promiscuously; 
but they are sometimes distinguished. Auspicium was properly 
the foretelling of future events from the inspection of birds ; 
crngurium^ from any omen or prodigies whatever ; but each of 
these words is often put for the omen itself. Auqurium salutjb, 
when the augurs were consulted whether it was lawful to ask 
safety from ^e gods.* The omens were also called ostenta, 
portenta, mongtra, prodigia.^ The auspices token before passing 
a river were called pbrbmnia/ from the beaks of birds, as it is 
thought, or from the points of weapons,^ a kind of auspices 
pecuDar to war, both ot which had fallen into disuse in the time 
of Cicero. 

The Romans derived their knowledge of augury chiefly from 
the Tusoantf : and anciently their youlb used to be instructed as 
carefully in this art. as uterwards they were in the Greek 
literature. For this purpose, by a decree of the senate, six of 
the sons of the leading men at Rome were sent to each of the 
twelve states of Etruria to be taught. Valerius Maximus says 
ten.^ It should probably be, in both authors, one to each. 

Before the city of Rome was founded, Komulua and Remus 
are said to have agreed to determine by augury who should 
give name to the new city, and who should govern it when 
built. Romulus chose the Palatine hill, and Remus the Aven- 
tine, as places to make their observations.^ Six vultures first 
appeared as an omen or augury ^ to Remus : and after this 
omen was announced or formally declared, twelve vultures 
appeared to Romulus. Whereupon each was saluted king by 
his own party. The partisans of Remus claimed the crown to 
him from his having seen the omen first ; those of Romulus, 
from the number of birds. Through the keenness of the con- 
test they came to blows, and in the scuffle hemus fell The 
common report is, that Hemus was slain by Romulus for having, 
in derision, lept over his walls.^ 

After Romiuiis, it became customary that no one should enter 
upon an office without consulting the auspices. But Dionysius 

l Od. I. 7. S7iE|i< 1.3. 9 Silk xxxrU. 8A 43. 9 aunirium. 
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informs us that, in his time, this custom was ohscryed merely 
for form's sake. In the morning of the day on which those 
elected were to enter on their magistracy, they rose about 
twilight, and repeated certain prayers under the open air, 
attended by an augur, who told them that lightning had appear- 
ed on the left, which was esteemed a good omen, although no 
such thing had happened. This verbal declaration, although 
false, was reckoned sufficient^ 

The nugurs are supposed to have been first instituted by 
.Romulus, three in number, one to each tribe, as the haruspices, 
and confirmed by Numa. A fourth was added, probably by 
Servius Tullius, when he increased the number of tribes, and 
divided the city into four tribes. The augurs were at first all 
patricians; till A. LJ. 454, when five plebeians were added, 
Sylla increased their nnmber to fifteen. They were at first 
shosen, as the other priests, by the Comitia Curiata, and after- 
wards underwent the same changes as the pontifices ‘ The chief 
of the augurs was called maqister oolleqii. The augun en- 
joyed 4u^iiigiilar privilege, that, of whatever crime they were 
guilty, tnly could not be deprived of their office ; because, as 
Flutarch says, they were intrusted with the secrets of the 
empire. The laws of iriehdship were anciently observed with 
great care among the augurs, and no one was admitted into 
their number who was known to be inimical to any of the 
college, lu delivering their opinions about any thing in the 
(Hillege, the precedency was always given to age.^ 

As the pontifices prescribed solemn forms and ceremonies, 
BO the augurs explained all oinens.^ They derived tokens^ of 
futurity chiefly from five sources: from appearances in the 
heavens, as thunder or lightninp^; from the singii^ or flight of 
birds from the eating of chickens; from quai&upeds; and 
from uncommon accidents, called dir<B v. -a. The birds which 
gave omens by singing,^ were the raven the crow,^ the owl,^'’ 
the cock by flight,^ were the eagle, vulture, &c. ; by feeding,, 
chickens, much attended to in war;^^ and contempt of theii 
intimations was supposed to occasion signal misfortunes ; as in 
the case of P. Claudius in the first Punic war, who, when the 
person who had the charge of the chickens^’ told him that they 
would not eat, which was esteemed a bad omen, ordered them 
to be thrown into the sea, saving. Then let them drink. Aftw 
which, engaging the enemy, he was defeated with the loss of his 
fleet.'^ Concerning ominous birds, &c. see Stat. Theb. iii. 602, && 
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Th^badg:es of the au^rs' were, I, A kind of robe, railed 
TRABBA, striped with purple,^ aecordinj^ to Servius, made of 
purple and scarlet.^' So Dionysius, speakinjf of the dress of the 
Salii, describes it as fastened with clasps;^ hence dibaphum^ 
cogitate^ to desire to be made an au^ur; dihapho vestire, to 
make one. 2. A cap of a conical shape, like that of the ponti- 
iices.‘^ 3. A crooked staff, which they carried in their riffht 
hand, to mark out the quarters of the heavens,^ called lituus.'^ 
An augur made his obeervations on the heavens ^ usually in 
the dead of the night, or about twilight, He took his station 
on an elevated place, called arx or tbmplum, vel tabernaculum, 
which Plutarch calls where the view was open on all 

sides; and, to make it so, buildings were sometimes pulled 
down. Having first offered up sacrinces, and uttered a solemn 
prayer,^® he sat down^* with his head covered,^® and, according 
to Livy, L 18, with his face turned to the east ; so that the parts 
toward the south were on the right, and those towards the 
north on the left'^ Then he determined with his litms the 
regions of the heavens from east to west, and marked in his 
m: ’ 

eyes could reach ; within which boundaries he should make his 
observation.^ This space was also called templum.®** Dionysius 
and Hyginus give the same description with Livy of the posi- 
tion of the augur, and of the quarters of the heavens. But 
Varro makes the augur look towards the south, which he calls 
para antica j consequently, the para ainiatra was on the east, 
and dextra on the west: that on the north he calls poatica.^^ 
In whatever position the augur stood, omens on the left among 
the Romans were reckoned lucky; but sometimes omens on the 
left are oalled unlucky,®® in imitation of the Greeks, among 
whom augurs stood with their faces to the north : and than the 
east, which was the lucky quarter, was on the right.®® Hence 
dexter is often put for felix faiLStu8f lucky or propitious, 
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and 5tnt><er for infelix^ infaustus, funeatus, uiiluuky or un- 
favourable. Thunder on the left was n f^ood omen for every 
thing else but holding the Gomitia.^ The croaking of a raven ^ 
on the right, and of a crow ^ on the left, was reckoned fortunate, 
and vice versa. In short, the whole art of augury among the 
Romans was involved in uncertainty.* It seems to nave been at 
first contrived, and afterwards* cultivated, chiefly to increase the 
influence of the leading men over the multitude. 

The Romans took omens ^ also from quadrupeds crossing the 
way, or appearing in an unaccustomed place ; “ from sneezing,'^ 
spilling salt on the table, and other accidents of that kind, 
which were called diha, sc. signa, or DiRiC. These the augurs 
explained, and taught how they should be expiated. When 
they did so, they were said commentari,^ If the omen was 
good, the phrase was, imfbtritum, inauquratum ebt, and hence 
it was called augurium impetrativum vel optatum. Many curi- 
ous instances of Roman superstition, with respect to omens and 
other things, are enumerated by Fliny, as among the Greeks by 
Pausanias.^ Caesar, in landing at Adrumetum in Africa with 
his army, happened to fall on his face, which was reckoned a 
bad omen; but he, with great presence of mind, turned it to 
the contrary ; for, taking hold of the ground with his right 
hand, and kissing it, as if he had fallen on purpose, he ex- 
claimed, I take possession of thee^ 0 Africa I 

Future events were also prognosticated by drawing lotB;^\ 
thus, oracula sortibus tpquaiis ducuntur, that is, being so adjust^ 
that they had all an equal chance of coming out flrst.^ These lots 
were a kind of dice made of wood, g'old, or other matter, with 
certain letters, words, or marks inscribed on them. They were 
thrown commonly into an um, sometimes filled with water, 
and drawn out by the hand of a boy, or of the person who con- 
sulted the oracle. The priests of the temple explained the 
import of them. The lots were sometimes thrown like common 
dice, and the throws esteemed favourable or not, as in playing. 
SoHTEs denotes not only the lots themselves, and the answer 
returned from the explanation of them, thus, sortes ipsas ef 
cetera, quts erant ad sortenij i, e. ad responsum reddendum, 
oarata, disturbavit simia,^^ but also any verbal responses what- 
ever of an oracle : thus, oraculum is put both for the temple, 
and the answer given in it.^^ Tacitus calls by the name of series 
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the manner in which the (mermans used to form conjectures 
about futurity. They cut the branch of a tree into small parts 
or slips/ and, distinguishing^ these slips by certain marks, scat- 
tered them at random^ on a white cloth. Then a priest, if the 
presage was made for the public/ if in private, the master of a 
family, having prayed to the gods, and looking to heaven, took 
up each of the slips three times, and interpreted it according to 
the mark impressed on it. Of prophetic lots, those of Praenestc 
were the most famous/ Livy mentions among unlucky omens 
the lots of Caere to have been diminished in tlieir bulk,^ and of 
Falerii. Omens of futurity were also taken from names.° 
Those who foretold futurity by lots or in any manner whatever, 
w'ere called sohtileqi, which name Isidorus applies to those 
who, upon opening any book at random, formed conjectures 
from the meaning of the hrst line or passage which happened to 
cast up : ^ hence, in later writers, we read of the bortes virqi- 
LiANiS, HomericiB, && Sometimes select verses were written 
on slips of paper/ and, being thrown into an urn, were drawn 
out like common lots ; whence of these it was said, sors excidit. 
Those who foretold future events by observing the stars, were 
called ASTROLOQi, MATHEMATici, oBKETHLiACi,^ from genesis^ vel 
genitura^ the nativity or natal hour of any one, or the star 
which happened to be then rising, and which was supposed to 
determine his future fortune : called also horoscopus ; thus^ 
geminoSf horoscope, varo (for vario) producis genio j 0 natal 
hour, although one and the same, thou producest twins of dif- 
ferent dispositions. Hence a person was said hahere imperato^ 
Tiam genesim, to whom an astrologer hod foretold at his birth 
that he would be ^mperor. Those astrologers were also called 
CHALDiSi or BABTLONii, becauso tliey came originally from Chal- 
deea or Babylonia, or Mesopotamia, i, e. the country between 
the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris : hence Chaldaicis 
rationihus eruditus, skilled in astrology ; Babylonica doctrina, 
astrology ; nec Babylonios tentoris numeros, and do not try 
astrologii^l calculations, i. e. do not consult an astrologer, who 
used to have a book,^ in which the rising and setting, the con- 
junction, and other appearances of the stars were oalculatedp 
Home persons were so superstitious, that in the most trivial 
affairs of life they had recourse to such books, which Juvenal 
ridicules, vi. 576. An Asiatic astrologer skilled in astronomy 
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was consulted by the rich ; the poor applied to common fortune- 
tellers/ who usually sat in the Circus Maximus, which is there- 
fore called by Horace fallax.^ 

Those who foretold future events by interpreting dream<4 
were called conjectorcs ; by apparent inspiration, harioli vel 
divinif vates vel vaticinatoreSf &c. 

Persons disordered in their mind ^ were supposed to possess 
the faculty of presaging future events. These were called by 
various other names ; chrriti or Ceriti, because Ceres was sup- 
posed sometimes to deprive her worshippers of their reason;* 
also LARVATi/ and lymphatici or lymphati^ because the nymphs 
made those who saw them mad/ Isidore mokes lymphaticus 
the same with one seized with the hydrophobia.^ pavor lym- 
phaticuSj a panic fear; nummi auri lymphaiici^ burning in the 
pocket, as eager to get out, nr to be spent ; mem lymphaJta 
mar^oticOf intoxicated. As hellebore was used in curing those 
who were mad, hence ellehorostus^ for insanus. Those transport- 
ed with religious enthusiasm were called fanatici,^ from fanum, 
a /an, because it was consecrated by a set form of words ; or 
from FAUNus.^^ From the influence of the moon on persons 
labouring under certain kinds of insanity, they are called by 
later writers lunaticl 

Haruspices,^^ called also bxtibpiceb, who examined the victims 
and their entrails after they were sacrificed, and from thence 
derived omens of futurity; also from the flame, smoke, and 
other circumstances attending the sacriiice ; as if the victim 
came to tlie altar without resistance, stood there quietly, fell by 
one stroke, bled freely, &c. These were favourable signs. The 
contrary are enumerated. They also explained prodigies.^ 
Their office resembled that of the augurs ; but they were not 
esteemed su honourable : hence, when Julius Ceesar admitted 
Kuspina, one of them, into the senate, Cicero represents it os aii^ 
indignity to the order. Their art was called harubpicina, vel 
haruspicum disciplina, derived from Etruria, where it is said to 
have been discovered by one Tagus, and whence haruepices 
were often sent for to Rome. They sometimes came from the 
East ; thus, Armenius vel Comayenus haruspix,^* an Armenian 
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« nr Comitia^enian soothsayer. Females also practised this art.^ 
The college of the haruspices avos instituted by Romulus. Uf 
^vhat number it consisted is uncertain. Their chief was called 
suMMUs HARusFEX.^ Cato used to say, he was surprised that the 
haruspices did not laugh when they saw one another, their art 
was so ridiculous ; and yet wonderful instances are recorded of 
the truth of their predictions.® 

Ill, QuiNDECEMviRi sacm uho had the charge of 

the Sibylline books, inspected them, by the appointment of the 
senate, in dangerous junctures, and performed the sacrihces^ 
which they enjoined. It belonged to them in particular to cele- 
brate the secular games, aiid those of Apollo.^ They are said 
to have been instituted on the following occasion : — 

A certain woman, called Amalthaea, from a foreign country, 
is said to have come to Tarquinius Superbus, wishing to sell nine 
books of Sibylline or prophetic oracles. But upon Tnrquin's 
refusal to give her the price which she 'asked, she went away, 
and burned three of them. Returning soon after, she sought 
the same price for the remaining six. Whereupon, being ridi- 
culed by the king as a senseless old woman, she went and 
burned other three ; and coming back, still demanded the same 
price for the three which remained. Gellius says that the books 
were burned in the king’s presence. Tarquin, surprised at the 
strange conduct of the woman, consulted the augurs what to do. 
They, regretting the loss of the books which had been destroy- 
ed, advised the king to give the price required. The woman, 
therefore, having delivered the books, ancl having desired them 
to be carefully kept^ disappeared, and was never afterwards 
seen. Pliny says she burned two books, and only preserved 
one. Tarquin committed the care of these books, called libri 
B iBTLLiNi, or VERSUS,'* to two men ® of illustrious birth ; one of 
^whom, c^led Atilius, or Tullius,^ he is said to have punished, 
for being unfaithful to his trust, by ordering him to be sewed 
up olive in a sack,® and thrown into the sea, the punishment 
atterwards inflicted on parricides.® In the year 3B7, ten men 
were appointed for this purpose, five patricians and five plebei- 
ans, afterwards fifteen, as it is thought, by Sylla. Julius Caesar 
made them sixteen. They were created in the same manner 
os the' pontifices. The chief of them was called magisteh col- 

LEQIL^^ 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fdte of 
the Roman empire ; and, therefore, in public danger or cala- 
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inity, the keepers of them were frequently ordered by the senate 
to inspect' them, lliey were kept in a stone chest, below 
ground, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. But the Capitol 
being* burned in the Marsic war, the Sibylline books were de- 
stroyed together with it, A. U, 670. Whereupon ambassadors 
were sent everywhere to collect the oraclils of the Sibyls ; for 
there were other prophetic women besides the one who came to 
Tarquin ; Lactantius, from Yarro, mentions ten ; JiJian, four, 
Pliny says there were statues of three Sibyls near the rostra in 
the forum * The chief was the Sibyl of Cumae,® whom JEneas is 
supposed to have consulted ; called by Virgil Deiphobfi, from 
her age, lungtsva, vivax,^ and the Sibyl of Erythrae, a city of 
Ionia, ^ who used to utter her oracles with such ambiguity, that 
whatever happened, she might seem to have predicted it, as the 
priestess of Apollo at Delphi;® the verses, however, were so 
contrived, that the first letters of them joined together made 
some sense ; hence called acrobtichis, or in the plural acros^t- 
chidesJ Christian writers often quote the Sibylline verses in 
support of Christianity; as Lactantius, i. 6. iL 11, 12, iv. 6; 
but these appear to have been fabricated. 

From the various Sibylline verses thus collected, the Quin- 
decemviri made out new books; which Augustus (after having 
burned all other prophetic books,® both Greek and Latin, 
above 2000), deposited in two gilt cases,® under the base of the 
statue of Apollo, in the temple of that god on the Palatine hill, 
to which Virgil alludes, A^'n, vi. 69, &c., having first caused the 

{ iriests to write over with their own hands a new copy of them, 
lecause the former books were fading with age.'® 

The quindecemviri were exempted from the obligation of 
serving in the army, and from other offices in the city. Their 
priesthood was for life.^ They were properly the priests of 
Apollo ; and hence each of them had at his house a brazen 
tripod, as being sacred to Apollo, similar to that on which the 
priestess of Delphi sat ; which ^rvius makes a three-footed 
stool or table,'® but others, a vase with three feet and a covering, 
properly called corttna,'^ which also signifies a large round cal- 
dron, often put for the whole tripod, or for the oracle : hence, 
tripodas sentire, to understand the oracles of Apollo, When 
tripods are said to have been given in a present, vases or cups 
Bimported on three feet are understood,'® such as are to be seen 
0 * ancient coins. 
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IV. Septemviri tpulonum^ who prepared the sacred feasts at 
games, processions, and other solemn occasions. 

It was customary among the Romans to decree feasts to the 
gods, in order to appease their wrath, especially to Jupiter,^ 
during the public games,^ These sacred entertainments became 
so numerous, that th^pontifices could no longer attend to them ; 
on which account this order of priests was instituted, to act ns 
their assistants. They were drst created A. U. 557, three in 
number,^ and were allowed to wear the toga prdstexta, as the 
pontidces.^ Their number was increased to seven, is is thought 
i)y Sylla.^ If any thing had- been neglected or wrongly per- 
formed in the public games, the Epulones reported it^ to the 
pontifices; by whose decree the games on that account were 
sometimes celebrated anew, llie sacred feasts were prepared 
with great magnificence ; hence, cobtub pontificum, vel pontifl- 
caleSf et augurales^ for sumptuous entertainments.*^ 

The pontifices, augures, septemviri epulones, and quinde- 
cemviri, were called the four colleges of priests.^ When divine 
honours were decreed to Augustus, after his death, a fifth col- 
lege was added, composed of his priests; hence called collegium 
soDALiuM AUGUBTALiuM. So FLAviALiuM Collegium, the priests of 
Titus and Vespasian. But the name of collegium was applied 
not only to some other fraternities of priests, but to any number 
of men joined in the same office ; as trie consuls, praetors, quaes- 
tors, and tribunes, also to any body of merchants or mechanics, 
to those w'ho lived in the Capitol, even to an assemblage of the 
meanest citizens or slaves.’’ 

To each of the colleges* of pontifices, augures, and quinde- 
cemviri, Julius Caesar added one, and to the septemviri, three. 
After the battle of Actium, a power was granted to Augustus of 
adding to these colleges as many extraordinary members as he 
thought proper ; which power was exercised by the succeeding 
emperon, so that the number of those colleges was thenceforth 
very uncertain. They seem, however, to have retained their 
ancient names; thus, Tacitus calls himself quindecemvirali 
sacerdotio proBditua, and Pliny mentions a beptbmvir epulonum.^'’ 
It was anciently ordained by law, that two persons of the 
same family should not enjoy the same priesthood.’^ But 
under the emperors this regulation was disregarded. 

The other fraternities of priests were less considerate, 
although composed of persons of distinguished rank. * 
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1. Fratres ambarvales, twelve in number, who offered up 
sacrifices for Aie fertility of the ground,^ which were called 
sacra Ambarvaliay because the victim was carried round the 
fields.® Hence they were said agros lustrare et purgare, and 
tile victim was called hostia ambarvalib,^ attended with a crowd 
of country people havins' their temples bound with garlands o 
onk leaves, dancing ana singing the praisei of Ceres; to whom 
libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine : 
these sacred rites were performed before they began to reap, 
privately as well as publicly. 

This order of priests is said to have been insLituted by 
liomulus, in honour of his nurse Acca Laurentia, who had 
twelve sons, and w^hen one of them died, Romulus, to consol ; 
her, offered to supply his place, and called himself and the 
rest of her sons, fratrbs arvaleb. Their office was for life, 
and continued even in captivity and exile. They wore a crown 
made of the ears of corn,^ and a white w oollen wreath around 
their temples,^ 

Inful^ erant jilamenta lanta^ quihus sacerdotes et hostuB^ 
templaque velahantwrP The were broad woollen bandages 
tied with ribands, “ used noit only by priests to cover their heads, 
but also by suppliants.® 

2. CuRioNEs, the priests who performed the public sacred 
rites in each curia^ thirty in number.^® Heralds who notified, 
the orders of the prince or people at the spectacles were also < 
called CURIONES. Plautus calls a lean lamb ct^rio, L e. qui cura 
rnacet^ which is lean with care.'^ 

3. F^sciabes, vel Fdiales^ sacred persons employed in declare 
ing war and making peace.'® The fecialis, who took the oath, 
in the name of the Roman people in concluding a treaty ot 
peace, was called pater patratus.'^ The feciales** were insti- 
tuted by Numa Pompilius, borrowed, as Dionysius thinks, from 
the Greeks : they are supposed to have been twenty in number, 

'i hey judged concerning every thing which related to the prop 
claiming of war, and the making of treaties: the forms they 
used were instituted by Ancus.'^ enemy 

to demand the restitution of effects:'" they always carried in 
their hands, or wreathed round their temples, vervain,'^ a kind 
of sacred grass or clean herbs,'® plucked trom a particular place 
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in the capitol^ with the earth in which it grew ; ^ hence the 
chief of them was called verbenariub,® If thriy uere sent to 
make a treaty each of them carried vervain as an emblem of 
peace, and a flint stone to strike the animal which was sacri- 
ficed.® 

4. SoDALES Titii, vel Titienaes^ priests appointed by Titus 
Tatius to preserve the sacred rites of the Sabines ; or by 
Romulus, in honour of Tatius himself ; in imitation of whom the 
priests instituted to Augustus after his death were called sodalrs.^ 

5. Rex stwrorum^ vel m* sacrificulus, a priest appointed, 
after the expulsion of Tarquin, to perform the sacred rites, 
which the kings themselves used formerly to perform; an office 
of small importance, and subject to the pontifex maximuS) as all 
the other priests were. Before a person was admitted to this 
priesthood, he was obliged to resign any other office he bore, 
His wife was called rbgina, and his house anciently reqia,^ 

priests of particular gods. 

The priests of particular gods were called flaminbs, from a 
cap or fillet ° which they wore on their head.^ The chief of 
these were 

1. F/nmen DiALis, the priest of Jupiter, who was distinguished 
by a lictor, seUa curulU, and toga prtstexta^ and bad a right 
from his office of coming into the senate. Flamen martialis, 
the priest of Mars, guiaiMALis, of Romulus, &c. These three 
were always chosen from the patricians. They were first insti- 
tuted by Kuma, who had himself performed the sacred rites, 
which afterwards belonged to the flamen Dialis» They were 
afterwards created by the people, when they were said to be 
electi, designati, creati, vel destinatif and inaugurated, or 
solemnly admitted to their office, by the pontifex maximus and 
the augurs, when they were said inatigitrari, prod% vel capi. 
The pontifex maximus seems to have nominated three persons 
to the people, of whom they chose one.^ 

The flamines wore a purple robe called lsna, which seems 
to have been thrown over their toga ; hence called by Festus 
duplex amictus, and a conical cap, called apex. Lanigerosque 
APICES, the sacred caps tufted with wool. Although not ponti- 
fices, they seem to have had a seat in that college. Other 
flamines were afterwards created, called minores, who might J)e 
plebeians, as the flamen of Garmenta, the mother of Evander. 
The emperors also, after their consecration, had each of them 
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their flamines, and likewise colleges of priests, who were called 
sodales. Thus, flambn cazsARis, su. Antonias.^ 

The flamen of Jupiter was an office of great dignity,^ but 
subjected to many restrictions, as, that he should not ride on 
horseback, nor stay one night without the city, nor take an 
oath, and several others.^ His wife^ was likewise under par- 
ticular restrictions ; but she could not be divorced: and if she 
died the flainen resigned his office, because he could not per- 
form certain sacred rites without her assistance.^ 

From the death of Merula, who killed himself in the temple 
of Jupiter,^ Cicero says in the temple of Vesta, to avoid the 
cruelty of Cinna, A. u. G66, there was no flamen Dialis for 
seventy-two years, (Dio makes it seventy-seven years, but it 
seems not consistent), and the duties of his function were per^* 
formed by the pontifices, till A^ustus made Servius Malu^n- 
eiisis priest of Jupiter.^ Julius Cffisar had indeed been elected^ 
to that office at seventeen,^ but, not having been inaugurated, 
was soon after deprived of it by Sylla. 

11. biALii, the priests of Mors, twelve in number, instituted 
by Numa ; so called, because on solemn occasions they used to 
go through the city dancing, dressed in an embroidered tunic, 
bound with a brazen belt, and a toga preetexta or trabea; hav- 
ing on their head a cap 'rising to a considerable height, in the 
form of a cone,^^ with a sword by their side; in their right hand 
a spear, a rod, or the like ; and in their left, one of the ancilia, 
or shields of Mars.'** Lucan says it hung from their neck.'* 
Seneca resembles leaping of the Salii'^to that of fullers of 
cloth.'° They use^o go to the capitol, through the forum and 
other public parts of the ciiy, singing as they went sacred 
songs, said to have been composed by Numa,'^ which, in the 
time of Horace,, could hardly be understood by any one, scarcely 
by the priests themselves.'^ Festus calls these s^erses axambnta 
vel aasamerUa, because they were written on tablets. 

The most solemn procession of the Salii was on the first ot . 
March, In commemoration of the time when the sacred shield 
was believed to have fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa. 
They resembled the armed dancers of the Greeks, called 
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Curates, from Crete, where that manner of dancing called. 
PTRRiCHE had its origin; whether invented by Minerva, or, 
according to the fables of the poets, by the Curetes, who, being 
intrusted with the care of Jupiter in his infancy, to prevent his 
being discovered by Saturn his father, drowned his cries by the 
sound of their anus and cymbals. It was certainly common 
among the Greeks in the Lime of Homer.’ 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salii unless 
a native of the place, and freeborn, whose father and mother 
were alive. Lucan calls them lecta juvmtm patricia^ young 
patricians, because chosen from that order. The Salii, after 
finishing their procession, had a splendid entertainment pre- 
pared for them; henre saliarbs dapes^ costly dishes; epulari 
Saliarem in modurn, to feast luxuriously ; ^ their chief was 
called pR^suL,^ who seems to have gone foremost in the proces- 
sion ; their principal musician, vatrs ; and he who admitted 
new members, maqister. According to Dionysius,^ Tullus 
Hostilius added twelve other Salii, who were called AaoNALRs, 
•enseSf or Collini^ from having their chapel on the Colline hill. 
Those instituted by Numa hacf their chapel on the Palatine hill ; 
hence, for the sake of distinction, they were caUed palatini. 

111. Luperci, the priests of Pan; so called^ from a wolf, 
because that god was supposed to keep the wolves from the 
sheep. Hence the place where he was worshipped was called 
Lupercal, and his festival Lupercalia, which was celebrated in 
February ; at which time the Luperci ran up and down the city 
naked, having only a girdle of goats’ skin^round their waist, 
and thongs of the same in their hands, witlvwhich they struck 
those whom they met, particularly married women, who were 
thence supposed to be rendered prolific.'^ 

There were three companies ^ of Luperci ; two ancient, 
called fabiani and quintiliani,^ and a Ibira, called julii, insti- 
tuted in honour of Julius Ceesor, whose first chief was Antony ; 
and therefore, in that capacity, at the festival of the Lupercalia, 
although consul, he went almost naked into the forum Julium, 
attended by his lictors, and having made a harangue to the 
people from the rostra, he, accortung to concert, os it is be- 
lieved, presented a crown to Ceesar, who was sitting there in a 
golden (diair, dressed in a purple robe, with a golden diadem, 
which had been decreed him, surrounded by the whole senate 
and people. Antony attempted repeatedly to put the crown on 
hia head, addressing him by the title of kin^, and declaring 
that what he said and did was at the desire of his fellow- citizens, 
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^ut Ceesar, perceiving the strongest marks of aversion in the 
people, rejected it, saying that Jupiter alone was king of Rome, 
and therefore sent the crown to the Capitol, as a present to that 
god.^ It is remarkable that none of the succeeding emperors, 
in the plenitude of their power, ever ventured to assume the 
name of rear, king. 

As the Luperci were the most ancient order of priests, said to 
have been first instituted by Evander,^ so they continued the 
longest, not being abolished till the time of Anastasias, who 
died A. D. 518. 

IV, PoTiTii and pinarii, the priests of Hercules, instituted by 

Evander, when he built an altar to Hercules, called maxima, 
after that hero had slain Cacus ; said to have been instructed in 
the sacred rites by Hercules himself,® being then two of the 
most illustrious families in that place. The Pinarii, happening 
to come too late to the sacrifice, after the entrails were eaten 
up,^ were, by the appointment of Hercules, never after per- 
mitted to taste the entrails ; “ so that they only acted as assis- 
tants in performing the sacred rites.® The Foiifii, being taught 
by- Evander, continued to preside at the sacrifices of Hercules 
for many ages ; ^ till the Pinarii, by the authority or advice of 
Appius ClaudiuS; the censor, having delegated their ministry to 
public slaves, the whole race,® consisting of twelve be- 

came extinct within a year ; and some time after Appius lost 
his sight ; a warning, says Livy, against making innovations in 
religion.® . 

V. -Galli, the pyiests of Cybele, th^mother of the gods; so 
called from qallub, a river in Phrygia, which was supposed to 
make those who drank it mad, so that they castrated them- 
selves, as the priests of Cybele did,^® in imitation of Attys, -yis, 
Attis, -idis, v. Attin, -inis ; called also cubetbs, cortbantes, 
their chief archigallus ; all of Phrygian extraction ; ^ who used 
•to carry round the image of Cybele, with the gestures of mad 
people, rolling their heads, beating their breasts to the sound of 
the flute, m^ing a great noise with drums and cymbals ; some- 
times abo cutting their arms, and uttering dreadful predictions, 
'^.tiring the festival called hilaria, at the vernal equinox,^^ they 
washed with certain solemnities the image of Cybele, her chap 
riot, her lions, and all her sacred things in the TiW, at the 
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conflux of the Alnio,^ They annually ivent round the villafes^ 
asking an alms,^ which all other priests were prohibited to do.^ 
All the circumstances relating to Cybele and her sacred rites 
are poetically detailed by Ovid, Fast. ir. 181, 373, The rites of 
Cybele were disgraced by great indecency of expression.^ 
ViHGiNEs VESTALES,^ vjrgins consecrated to the worship of 
Vesta, a priesiliood derived from Alba, for Rhea Sylvia, the 
mother of Romulus, was a vestal, were originally from Troy, 
first instituted at Rome by Numa, and were four in number ; 
two were added by Tarquinius Priscus, or by Servius I'ullius, 
which continued to be the number ever after. ^ 

The Vestal virgins were chosen first by the kings,^ and after 
their expulsion, by the pontifex maximus ; who, according to tlie 
Fapian law, when a vacancy was to be supplied, selected from 
among the people twenty girls above six, and below sixteen years 
of age,^ free from any bodily defect, which was a requisite in all 
priests,^ whose father and mother were both alive, and freeborn 
citizens. It was determined by lot in an assembly of the people, 
which of these twenty should be appointed. Then the pontifex 
maximus went and took her on whom the lot fell, from her 
parents, as a captive in war,'*’ addressing her thus, te , amata , 
CAPio that being, according to A. Gellius, the name of the 
first who was chosen a Vestal : hence caperk virginem VeHalevi, 
to choose a Vestal virgin; which word was also applied to the 
fiamen dialis^ to the pontifices and augurs," But afterwards 
this mode of casting lots was not necessary. The pontifex 
maxinrus might choose any one he thought prpper, with the con- 
sent of her parents, and the requisite qualifications.^^ If none 
offered voluntarily, the method of casting lots was used.^^ 

The Vestal virgins were bound to iheir ministry for thirty 
years. For the first ten years they learned the sacred rites ; for 
the next ten, they performed them ; and for the last ten taught 
the younger virgins. They were all said prmidere sacris, ut 
assidum templi antistites , v , that they might, without inter- 
ruption, attend to the business of the temple." The oldest 
was called maxima ," After thirty years’ service they might 
leave the temple and marry ; which, however, was seldom done, 
and always reckoned ominous." 

The office of the Vestal virgins was,—!. To keep the sacred 
fire always burning," whence (etern(BquB Vestw oUitus, forget 
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tiiig^ the fire of eternal Vesta; watchinfjr it in the night-time 
alternately,^ and whoever allowed it to go out was scourged^ by 
the pontifex maximus,^ or by his order. This accident was 
always esteemed unlucky, and expiated by offering extraordi- 
nary sacrifices.^ The fire was lighted up again, not from ano- 
ther fire, but from the rays of the sun, in which manner it was 
renewed every year on the fiL'st of March ; that day being an- 
ciently the beginning of the year.^ — 2. To ke^ the sacred 
pledge of the empire, supposed to have been the Palladium, or 
the Penatas of the Homan people, called by Dio ree h^oc ; kept 
in the innermost recess of the temple, visible only to the virgins, 
or rather to the P’estalis maxima alone sometimes removed 
from the temple of Vesta by the virgins, when tumult and 
slaughter prevailed in the city, or in case of a fire, rescued by 
Metellus the pontifex maximus when the temple was in flames, 
A. U. 512, at the hazard of his life, and with the loss of his 
sight, and consequently of his priesthood, for which a statue 
was erected to him in the capitof, and other honours conferred 
on him/ — and, 3. To perform constantly the saci'ed rites of the 
goddess. Their prayers and vows were always thought to have 
great influence with the gods. In their devotions they wor- 
sliipped the god Foscinus to guard them from envy.^ 

The Vestal virgins wore a long white robe, bordered with 
purple ; their heads were decorated with fillets ° and ribands 
hence the Vaslalis maxima is called vittata sacbruob, and sim- 
ply viTTATA, the head-dress, suFFrauLUM, described by Pruden- 
tius.^^ When first chosen, their hair was cut ofi' and buried under 
ail old lotos or lotc-tree in the city,^^ but it was afterwards 
allowed to grow. 

The Vestal virgins enjoyed singular honours and privileges. 
The praetors and consuls, when they met them in the street, 
lowered their fasces, and went out of the way, to show them 
respect They had a lictor to attend them in public, at least 
after the time of the triumvirate;^^ Plutarch says always; they 
rode in a chariot ; sat in a distinguished place at the spectacles ; 
were not forced to swear, unless they inclined, and by none 
other but Vesta. They might make their testament^ although 
under age ; for they were not subject to the power of a parent 
or guardian, as other women. They could free a criminal from 
punishment, if they met him accidentally ; and their interposb 
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tion was always ^atly respected. They had a salary from the 
public.^ They were held in such veneration, that testaments and 
the most important deeds were committed to their care, and they 
enjoyed all the privileges of matrons who had three children.^ 

When the Vestal virgins were forced through indisposition 
to leave the atrium vest.i;, probably a house adjoining to the 
temple, and to the palace of Numa, reoia parva num^e, if not a 
part of it, where the virgins lived, they were intrusted to the 
care of some venerable matron.^ 

If any Vestal violated her vow of chastity, after being tried 
and sentenced by the pontidces^ she was buried alive with 
funeral solemnities in a place called the campus sceleratus, 
near the Forta Gollina, and her paramour scourged to death in 
the forum ; which method of punishment is said to have been 
first contrived by Tarquinius Priscus. The commission of this 
crime was thought to forbode some dreadful calamity to the 
state, and, therefore, was always expiated with extraordinary 
sacrifices. The suspected virtue of some virgins i^ said to have 
been miraculously cleared.^ 

These were the principal divisions of the Roman priests. 
Concerning their emoluments the classics leave us very much 
in the dark ; as they also do with respect to those of the magis- 
trates. When Romulus first divided the Roman territory, he 
set apart what was sufficient for the performance of sacred rites, 
and for the support of temples.^ So Livy informs us, that 
Numa^ who instituted the greatest number of priests and sacri- 
fices, provided a fund for defraying these expenses, but ap- 
pointed a public stipend ^ to none but the Vestal virgins. 
Dionysius, speaking of Romulus, says, that while other nations 
were negligent about the choice of their priests, some exposing 
that office to sale, and others determining it by lot ; Romulus 
made a law that two men, above fifty, of distinguished rank and 
virtue, without bodily defect, and possessed of a competent 
fortune, should be chosen from each curia, to officiate as priests 
in that curia or parish for life ; being exempted by age from 
military service, and by law from the troublesome business of 
the city. There is no mention of any annual salary. In after 
ages the priests claimed an immunity from taxes, which the 
poDtifices and augurs for several years did not pay. At last, 
however, the quaestors wanting money for public exigencies, 
forced them, after appealing in vain to the tribunes, to pay up 
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Iheir arrears.' Augustus increased both the dignity and einolu< 
ments® of the priests, particularly of the Vestal virgins; as he 
likewise first nxed the salaries of the provincial magistrates,^ 
whence we read of a sum of money ^ being given to ^ose who 
were disappointed of a province/ But we read of no fixed 
salary for the priests ; as for the teachers of the liberal arls, and 
fur others,*^ When Theodosius the Great abolished the heathen 
worship at Rome, Zosiinus mentions only his refusing to grant 
the public money for sacrifii^s, and expelling the priests of 
both sexes from the temples.^ It is certain however, that suf- 
ficient provision was made, in whatever manner, for the main- 
tenance of those who devoted themselves wholly to sacred 
functions. Honour, perhaps, was the chief reward of the digni- 
fied priests, who attended only occasionally, and whose rank and 
fortune raised them above desiring any pecuniary gratification. 
There is a passage in the life of Aurelian by Vopiscus,^ which 
some apply to this subject ; although it seems to be restricted 
to the priests of a particular temple, pontifices rohoravit, sc. 
Aurelianus^ i. e. he endowed the chief priests with salaries, 
decrevit etiam emolummta rninUtris^ and granted certain emo- 
luments to their servants, the inferior priests who took care of 
the temples. The priests are by lat^r writers sometimes divided 
into three classes, the antistites^ or chief priests, the sactrdotes 
or ordinary priests, and the ministri or meanest priests, whom 
Manilius calls auctoratos in iertia jura ministros, but for the 
most part only into two classes, the pontifices or sacerdotes^ and 
the ministri^ 


SERVANTS OF THE PRIESTS; 

The priests who had children employed them to assist in per- 
forming sacred rites : but those who had no children procured 
free-born boys and girls to serve them, the boys to the age of 
puberty, and the girls till they were married. These were 
called Camilli and Camillce}'^ 1 

Those who took care of the temples were called AjiotTui or 
(Bditumni^ those who brought the victims to the altar and slew 
them, pop/E, victimarii and cultrarii ; to w'hom in particular 
the name of ministri was properly applied. The boys who 
assisted the fiamines in sacred rites were called flaminit ; and 
the girls, flamin.i^. There were various kinda of musicians^ 
tihicines, tubicineSf fidicims, &c." 
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III. PLACES AND RITES OF SACRED THINGS. 

The places dedicated to the worship of the g^ods were called 
teniplea, templa,^ and consecrated by the augurs ; hence called 
Augusta. A temple built by Agrippa in the time of Augustus, 
and dedicated to all the gods, was called Pantheon.^ 

A small temple or chapel was called sacellum or eedicula, A 
wood or thicket of trees consecrated to religious worship was 
called lucus, a grove.® The gods were supposed to frequent 
woods and fountains ; hence, esse locis superos testatur silva per 
omnem sola virens Libyen.* 

The worship of the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, vows, 
and sacridcea 

No act of religious worship was performed without prayer. 
The words used were thought of the greatest importance, and 
varied aocording to the nature of the sacrifice.^ Hence the 
supposed force of charms and incantations.® When in doubt 
about the name of any god, lest they should mistake, they used 
to say, QuisQuis es. Whatever occurred to a person in doubt 
what to say, was supposed to be suggested by some divinity.^ 
In the daytime the gods were thought to remain for the most 
part in heaven, but to go up and down the earth during the 
night to observe the actions of men. The stars were supposed 
to do the contrary,® 

Those who prayed stood usually with their heads covered,^ 
looking towards the east; a priest pronounced the words before 
them they frequently touched the altars or the knees of the 
images of the gods ; turning themselves round in a circle, 
towards the right, sometimes they put their right hand to their 
mouth, and prostrated themselves on the ground.^* 

The ancient Romans used with the same solemnity to ofler 
up vows,^® They vowed temples, games (thence called ludt vo- 
tivi), SBcriflces, gifts, a certain part of the plunder of a city, &c. 
Also what was called vbh sacrum, that is, all the cattle which 
were produced from the flrst of March to the end of April,^® In 
this vow among the Samnit^s, men were included,'^ Some- 
times they used to write their vows on paper or waxen tablets, 
to seal them up,^® and fasten them with wax to the knees of the 
images of the gods ; that being supposed to be the seat of 
mercy: hence genua incerare deorum, to cover with wax the 
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knees of the gods. When the things for >vhich they olfered 
up vows were granted, the vows were said valere^ esse rata, &c., 
hut if not, cadere, esse irrita, &c. 

The person who made vows was said esse voti reus ; and when 
lie obtained his wish,^ voti vel voto damnatus, bound to make 
good his VOW', till he performed it. Hence damnahis tu quoque 
votis, i. e. ohligabia ad vota solvenda, shalt bind men to perform 
their vows by granting what they prayed for; reddere vel sol- 
vere vota, to perform. Pars prmdm dehita^ dehiti vel meriti 
honores, merita dona, &c. A vowed feast ^ was called folluc- 
TUM, from pollucere, to consecrate ; hence polhtcibiliter coenare, 
to feast sumptuously.* Those who implored the aid of the gods, 
used to lie'^ in their temples, as if to receive from them re- 
sponses in their sleep. The sick in particular did so in the 
temple of iEsculapius.^ 

Those saved from shipwreck used to hang up their clothes in 
the temple of Neptune, with a picture ^ representing the circum- 
stances of their danger and escape.^ So soldiers, when dis- 
charged, used to suspend their arms to Mars, gladiators their 
swords to Hercules, and poets, when they finished a work, the 
fillets of their hair to Apollo* A person who had suffered ship- 
wreck, used sometimes to support nimself by begging, and for 
the sake of moving compassion to show a picture of his misfor- 
tunes.^ 

Augustus having lost a number of his ships in a storm, ex- 
pressed his resentment against Neptune, by ordering that bis 
image should not be carried in procession with those of the 
other gods at the next solemnity of the Circensian games.^*^ 

Thanksgivings “ used always to be made to the gods for bene- 
fits received, and upon all fortunate events. It was, however, 
believed that the gods, after remarkable success, used to send on 
men, by the agency of Nemesis,^** a reverse of fortune.” To avoid 
which, os it is thought, Augustus, in consequence of a dream, 
every year, on a certain day, begged an alms from the people, 
holding out his hand to such as offered him.” 

When a general had obtained a signal victory, a thanks- 
giving” was decreed by the senate to be made in a\\ the tem- 
ples ; and what was called a lectisternium, when couches were 
spread ” for the gods, as if about to feast, and their images taken 
down from their pedestals, and placed upon these couches round 
the altars, which were loaded with the richest dishes. Hence, 
ad omnia pulvinaria sacrificatum, sacrifices were offered at all 
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the shrines ; svpplicatio decreta est,^ a thanksgiving was decreed. 
This honour was decreed to. Cicero for having suppressed the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which he often boasts had never been 
conferred on any other person without laying aside his robe oi 
peace.^ The author of the decree was L. Cotta. A supplication 
was also decreed in times of danger or public distress ; wlien 
the women prostrating themselves on the ground, sometimes 
swept the temples with their hair. The Lectisternium was first 
introduced in the time of a pestilence, A. U. 356.^ 

In sacrifices it was requisite that those who offered them 
should come chaste and pure ; that they should bathe themselves ; 
be dressed in white robes, and crowned with the leaves of that 
tree wdiich was thought most acceptable to the god whom they 
worshipped. ^Sometimes also in the garb of suppliants, with 
dishevelled hair, loose robes, and barefooted. Vows and prayei’s 
were always made before the saorihce. 

It was necessary that the aniimils to be sacrificed^ should be 
without spot and blemish/ never yoked in the plough, and 
therefore they wore chosen from a flock or herd, approved by 
the priests, and marked with chalk, ^ whence they were called 
e^egitBf eximia, lecttB, They were adorned witli fillets and 
ribands/ and crowns ; and their horns were gilt. 

The victim was led to 
the altar by the popm^ 
with their clothes tucked 
up, and naked to the 
waist, ^ with a slack rope, 
that it mi gilt not seem to 
be brought by force, 
which was reckoned a 
bad omen. For the same 
reason it was allowed to 
stand loose before the 
altar ; and it w as a very 
bad omen if it fled away. 

Then after silence was ordered,^ a salted cake was sprinkled 
on the head of the beast, and frankincense and wine poured 
between its horns, the priest having fii'st tasted the wine himself, 
«nd given it to be tasted by those that stood next him, which 
was called LiBATio ; and thus the victim was said esse macta, i. e. 
magis aucta: hence immolate et mactare^ to sacrifice; for the 
Bouians carefully avoided words of a bad omen ; as, ccedere^ 
jugulare^ 3Ai, The priest plucked the highest hairs between the 
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horns, and threw them into the hre ; which was called libamina 
PBiMA.^ The victim was struck by the cultrarius^ with an bxb or 
a mall,” by the order of the priest, whom he asked thus, aqone? 
and the priest answered, hoc aob.^ Then it was stabbed ^ with 
knives ; and the blood bein^ caught ^ in goblets, was poured ou 
the altar. It was then flayed and dissected. Sometimes it was 
all burned, and called holocaustum,*^ but usually only a part, 
and what remained was divided between the priests and the per- 
son who offered the sacrifice.^ The person who cut up the 
animal, and divided it into different parts, was said prosecare 
exta, and the entrails thus divided were called fbobicias or pro 
BECTA. These rites were common to the Homans with the 
Greeks ; whence Dionysius concludes that the Homans were of 
Greek extraction.^ 

Then the aruspices inspected the entrails;^ and if the signs 
were favourable, they were said to have offered up an accepta- 
ble sacrifice, or to have pacified the gods if not,^ another 
victim was offered up,^^ and sometimes several^^ 'J'he liver was 
the part chiefly inspected, and supposed to give the most certain 
presages of futurity; hence termed caput extorum. It was 
divided into two parts, called pars familiarib, and pars hobtilis 
vel inimica. From the former they conjectured what was to 
happen to themselves ; and from the latter, what was to happen 
to an enemy. Each of these parts had what was called caput, 
which seems to have been a protuberance at the enti*ance of the 
blood-vessels and nerves, wnich the ancients distinguished by 
the name of flbres.^^ A liver without this protuberance,^^ or cut 
ofif,^‘^ was reckoned a very bad omen or when the heart of the 
victim could not be found ; for although it was known that on 
animal could not live without the heart, yet it was believed 
somDetimes to be wanting ; as happened to Caasar, a little before 
his death, while he was sacrificing, on that day on which he first 
appeared in his golden chair and purple robe, whereupon the 
haruspex Spuriniia warned him to beware of the ides of March.^ 
The principal fissure or division of the liver, was likewise par- 
ticularly attended to, as also its fibres or parts, and those of the 
lungs. After the haruspices had in5f>ected the entrails, then the 
ports which fell to the gods were sprinkled with meal, wine, and 
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frankincense, and burned^ on tbe nltJir. The entrails were 
said diis dari, rcddi^ et porrici,^ when they were placed on tlie 
altars,^ or when, in sacrificing^ to tlie dii inarini, they were 
thrown into the sea,^ Hence, if any tliinff unlucky fell out to 
prevent a person from doing* whnt he had resolved on, or the 
like, it was said to happen inter ccesa (sc. exta) et porrecta, be- 
tween tbe time of killing the victim and burning the entrails, 
i. e. between the time of forming the resolution and executing it.^ 

When the sacrifice was finished, the priest having washed his 
hands and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, and 
then the people were dismissed in a set form ; ilicet, or licet 

After the sacrifice followed a feast, “ which in public sacrifices 
was sumptuously prepared by the septernviri epulones. In pri- 
vate sacrifices, the persons wiio ofiered them feasted on the parts 
which fell to them, with their friends.^ 

On certain solemn occasions, especially at funerals, a distri- 
bution of raw flesh used to be made to the people, called visce- 
BATio ; ® for viscera signifies not only the intestines, but what- 
ever is under the hide : particularly the flesh between the bones 
and the skin.^ 

The sacrifices ofiPered to the celestial gods differed from those 
offered to the infernal deities in several particulars. The victims 
sacrificed to the former were white, brought chiefly from the 
river Clitumnus, in the country of the Falisci;^^ their neck was 
bent upwards, “ the knife was applied from above,'® and the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, or caught in cups. The victims 
offered to the infernal gods were black; they were killed with 
their faces bent downwards,'^ the knife was applied from below, “ 
and the blood was poured into a ditch. 

Those who sacrificed to the celestial gods were clothed in 
white, bathed the whole body, made libations by heaving the 
lii]|uor out of tbe cup,'^ and prayed with the palms of their hands 
raised to heaven. 'Those who sacrificed to the infernal gods 
were clothed in black ; only sprinkled their body with water, 
made libations by turning the hand,'^ and threw the cup into the 
fire, prayed with their palms turned downwards, and striking 
tbe ground with their feet.'^ 

Sacrifices were of different kinds ; some were stated, others 
occasional as, those called expiatory, for averting bad omens,®^ 
making atonement for a crime, ^ and the like. 
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Human sacrifices ivere also offered amon^ the Romans. By 

An ancient law of Romulus (which Dionysius calls 

lex pToditionis^ ii. 10), persons guilty of certain 
crimes, as treachery or sedition, were devoted to Pluto and the 
infernal gods, and therefore any one might slay them with im- 
punity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or praetor, might 
devote not only himself, but any one of the legion,' and slay 
him ns an expiatory victim.^ In the first ages of the republic 
huninn sacrifices seem to have been offered annually,^ and it was 
not till tile year 657, that a decree of the^enate was made to 
prohibit it.'* Mankind, says Pliny, are under inexpressible 
obligations to the Romans for abolishing so horrid a practice. 
We read, however, of two men who ivere slain as victims with 
the usual solemnities in the Campus Martius by the pontifices 
and flamen of Mnvs, as late as the time of Julius Ctesar, A. U, 
70B. Whence it is supposed that the decree of the senate men- 
Itioned by Pliny respected only private and magical sacred rites, 
and those alluded to, Horat. Epod. 5. Ai^ustus, after he had 
compelled L. Antonius to a surrender at Perusia, ordered 400 
senators and equites, who had sided with Antony, to be sacri- 
ficed as victims on the altar of Julius Cssar, on the ides of 
March, A. IJ. 713. Suetonius makes them only 300. To this 
savage action Seneca alludes, de Clem. i. 11. In like manner, 
Sex. Pompeius threw into the sea not only horsevS, but also men 

alive, as victims to Neptune, lloys 
used to he cruelly put to death, 
even in the time of Cicero and 
Horace, for magical purposes.® 

A place reared for offering 
sacrificeB was called ara or altare, 
an altar,’' In the phrase, pro 
aris et Jbcis, ara is put for the 
altar in the impluvium or middle 
of the house, where the Penates 
were worshipped ; and focus, for 
the heai'th in the atrium or hall, 
where the Lares were worship- 
ped. A secret place in the temple, 
where none but priests entered, 
was called adytum, universally 
revered.® 
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Altars used to be covered with leaves and f^rass, called ver- 
bena, i. e. herba sacra,^ adorned with flowers, and bound with 
woollen flllets, therefore called ntxm torques^ i. e. cototke.^ 
Altars and temples afforded an asylum or place of refuge 
among the Greeks and Romans, as among the Jews,^ chiefly to 
slaves from the cruelty of their masters, to insolvent debtors 
and criminals, where it was reckoned impious to touch them,^ 
and whence it was unlawful to drag them/ but sometimes they 
put Are and combustible materials around the place, that the 
person might appea^^o be forced away, not by men, but by a 
god (Vulcan), or shut up the temple and unroofed it,*^ that he 
might perish under the open air, hence ara is put iov refugium,^ 
The triumviri consecrated a chapel to Caesar in the forum, 
on the place where he was burned; and ordained that no person 
who fled thither for sanctuary should be taken from thence to 
punishment; a thing which, says Dio, had been granted to no 
one before, not even to any divinity; except the asylum of 
Romulus, which remained only in name, being so blocked up 
that no one could enter it. But the shrine of Julius was not 
always esteemed inviolable; the son of Antony was slain by 
Ai^ustus, although he fled to it.^ 

There were various vessels and instruments used in sacriflces ; 
as, acerra vel thuribulmn^ a censer for burning incense ; simpv^ 
him vel Bxmpuviumy guttum^ capiSf paUra^ cups used in 
libations, ollcSy pots; frtporfes, tripods; sazurts vel hipenms^ 
axes ; cultri vel secespitrSy knives, &c. But these will be better 
understood by the representation below than by description 
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THE ROMAN YEAR. 

Romulus is said to have divided the year into ten months ; the 
first of which was called Martius, March, from Mars his sup- 
posed father; the second Aprilis, either from the Greek name 
of Venus or because then trees and flowers open ^ 

their buds ; the third, Maius, May, from Maia, the mother of 
Mercury ; and the fourth, Junius, June, from the goddess Juno, 
or in honour of the young;® and May oMhe old.* The rest 
were named from their number, Quintilis, Sextilis, September, 
October, 'November, December, Quintilis was afterwards called 
Julius, from Julius Caesar, and Sextilis Augustus, from Augustus 
Ceesar; because in it he had first been made consul, and had 
obtained remarkable victories,^ in particular, he had become 
master of Alexandria in £gypt, A. LT. 7^4, and fifteen years 
after,® on the same day, probaoly the 29th of August, had van- 
quished the Hhaeti, by means of Tiberius. Other emperors 
gave their names to particular months, but these were forgotten 
after their death.^ 

Numa added two months, called Januarius, from Janusj 
and Februarius, because then the people were purified,® by an 
expiatory sacrifice,® from the sins of the whole year ; for this 
anciently was the lost month in the year.'® 

Numa, in imitation of the Greeks, divided the year into 
twelve months, according to the course of the moon, consisting 
in all of 354 days; he added one day more, to make the num- 
ber odd, which was thought the more fortunate. But as ten days, 
five liours, forty-nine minutes, (or rather forty-eight minutes, 
fifty-seven seconds), were wanting to make the lunar year cor- 
respond to the course of the sun, he appointed that every other 
year an extraordinary month colled mensis intercalaris, or 
iHocee/omcnsishouldbeinserted between the 2.3d and 24th day of 
February.'' The intercalating of this month was left to the 
discretion of the pontifices ; who, by inserting more or fewer 
days, used to make the current year longer or shorter, as was 
most convenient for themselves or their friends; for instance, 
that a magistrate might sooner or later resign his office, or con- 
tractors for the revenue might have longer or shorter time to 
collect the taxes. In consequence of this licence, the months 
were transposed from their stated seasons ; the winter months 
carried back into autumn, and the autumnal into summer.'® 
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Julius Gsesar, when he became master of the state, resolved 
to put an end to this disorder, by abolishing the source of it, 
the use of the intercalations ; and for that purpose, A, U. 707, 
adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, and 
assigned to each month the number of days which they still 
contain. To make matters proceed regularly, from the 1st 
of the ensuing January, he inserted in the current year, besides 
tlie intercalary month of twenty-three days, which fell into it of 
course, two extraordinary months between November and 
December, the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty-four 
days ; so that this year, which was called the last year of confu- 
sion, consisted of sixteen months, or 445 days.^ 

All this was effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a 
celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, whom Caesar had brought 
to Home for that purpose ; and a new calendar was formed 
from his arrangement by Flavius, a scribe, digested according 
to the order of the Roman festivals, and the old manner of 
computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides; which was 
published and authorized by the dictator’s edict 

This is the famous julian or solar year, which continues 
in use to this day in all Christian countries, without any other 
variation, than that of the old and new style ; which was oo 
casioned by a regulation of pope Gregory, A, D. 1 5B2, who 
observing that the vernal equinox, which at the time of the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, had been on the 21st of March, 
then happened on the 10th, by the advice of astronomers, 
caused ten days to be entirely sunk and thrown out of the 
current year, between the 4th and 15th of October; and to 
make the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, 
or with the annual revolution of the earth round the sun ; or, 
as it was then expressed, with the annual motion of the sun 
round the ecliptic, which is completed in 365 days, five hours, 
forty-nine minutes, he ordained, that every 100th year should 
not be leap year ; excepting the 400th ; so that the difference 
will hardly amount to a day in 7000 years, or, according to a 
more accurate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 
5200 ^ears. 

This alteration of the style was immediately adopted in all 
the Roman Catholic countries; but not in Britain till the year 
1752, when eleven days were dropped between the 2d and 14th 
September, so that that month contained only nineteen days; 
ana thenceforth the new style was adopted as it had been before 
in the other countries of Europe. The same year also another 
alteration was made in England, that the legal year, which be- 
fore had begun the 25th of March, should begin upon the Isl of 
January, wluch first took place 1st January, 1752. 

1 Sut. Call 40. Pllo. svilU SO. Maorob* SaU 1. 14. rieni. d» Die Nat 80. 
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The Homans divided their months into three parts by kalends, 
nones, and ides, The first day was called kalend^^; vel calendiB^ 
from a priest calling out to the people that it was new moon, 
the fifth day, the nones; the thirteenth, idub, the ides, 
from the obsolete verb iduarej to divide; because the idea 
divided the month. The nones were so called, because counting 
inclusively, they were nine days from the ides. 

In March, May, July, and October, the nones fell on the 
seventh, and the ides on the iifteentb. The first day of the in- 
tercalary month was called calends intbrcalarbs, of the former 
of those inserted by Cxsar, kal. intercalarbs phiorbs. Intra 
septimas cakndas^ iu seven months. SextiB kaknd<B^ i. e. kalendm 
sexti mensis^ the first day of June.^ 

Ciesar was led to this method of regulating the year by ob- 
serving the manner of computing time among the Egyptians ; 
who divided the year into twelve months, each consisting of 
thirty days, and added five intercalary days at the end of the 
year, and every fourth year six days.® These supernumerary 
days Gassar disposed of among those months which now consist 
of thirty-one days, and also the two days which he took from 
February ; having adjusted the year so exactly to the course of 
the sun, says Dio, that the insertion of one intercalary day in 
1461 years would make up the difference,^ which, however, was 
found to he ten days less than the truth. Another difference 
between the Egyptian and Julian year was, that the former be- 
gan with September and the latter with January. 

The ancient Romans did not divide their time into weeks, aa 
we do, in imitation of the Jews. The country people came to 
Home every ninth day,“ whence these days were called NUNDJNiK 
quasi novendinoj, having seven intermediate days for working, 
but there seems to have been no word to denote this space of 
time. The time, indeed, between the promulgation and passing 
of a law was called trinum nundinum, or tbinundinum ; ® but this 
might include from seventeen to thirty days, according to the . 
time when the table containing the business to be determined ' 
was hung up, and the Coinitia were held. The classics never 
put nundinum by itself for a space of time. Under the later 
emperors, indeed, it was used to denote the time that the consuls 
remained in office, which then probably was two months,® so 
that there were twelve consuls each year ; hence mndinum is 
also put for the two consuls themselves.® 

The custom of dividing time into weeks was introduced under 
the emperors. Dio, who flourished under Severus, sayt, it first 
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took place a little before his time, being* derived from the 
Egyptians; and universally prevailed. The days of the week 
were named from the planets, as they still are; dies Solis, 
Sunday ; Lunas, Monday ; Martis, Tuesday ; Mercurii, Wed- 
nesday ; J ovis, Thursday ; Veneris, Friday ; Saturni, Saturday. 

The Homans, in marking the days of the month, counted 
backwards. Thus, they called the last day of December pridie 
kalendas, sc. ante, or pridie kalendarum Januar\i, marked 
shortly, prid. kaL Jan. the day before that, or the 30th of 
December, tertio hal. Jan. sc. die ante, or ante diem tertiurn 
kaL Jan», and so through the whole year : thus, 
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April, June, 

Sept November. 

Jan. August, 

December. 

March, May, 

July, Oct. 
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XII. 
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X. 
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X. 
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X. 

X. 
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94 
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IX. 
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26 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, 
which happens every fourth year, both the 24th and 25th days 
of that month were marked sexto kaleJidis Martii or Martias} 
and hence this year is called bissextilis. 

The names of all the months are used as substantives or ad- 
jectives, except AprUis, which is used only as a substantive.^ 
The Greeks had no calends in their way of reckoning, but 
called the first day of the month or new moon ; nence 

ad Grmcas kalendas solverej for nunquam.^ 

The day amongf the Romans was either civil or natural. 

The civil day ^ was from midnight to midnight. The parts 
of which were, 1. media nox; 2, medim metis inclination vel 
de media mete', 3. gallicinium, cock-crow, or cock-crowing, 
the time when the cocks begin to crow ; 4. conticinium, when 
they give over crowing; 5. diluculum, the dawn; 6. mane, the 
morning; 7. antemeridianum tempuSn the forenoon; B. meridies, 
noon, or mid-day ; 9. tempus pomeridianum, vel meridiei inclina- 
tio, afternoon ; 10. solis occasiis,B\mseii ; \ ].,v€spera, the evening ; 
12. crepusculum, the twilight ;* primafax, when candles were 
lighted, called also primtB tenebra, prima lumina; 14. concubia 
nox, vel coneubium, bedtime ; 15. intempesta nox, or silentium 
noctis, far on in the night ; 16. inclinatio ad medium noetem*^ 
The natural day ^ was from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. It was diviaed into twelve hours, which were of a different 
length at difierent seasons : hence hora hiberna for brevissimaJ 
The night was divided into four watches,® each consisting of 
three hours, which were likewise of a different length at difierent 
times of the year : thus, hora sexta noctisy midnight ; septima, 
one o’clock in the morning ; octava, two, &c.® 

Before the use of dials was known at Rome, there was no 
division of the day into hours ; nor does that word occur in the 
Twelve Tables. They only mention sunrising and sunsetting, 
before and after mid-day. According to Rliny, mid' day was 
not added till some years after an aceemus of the consuls being 
appointed to call out that time,*^ when he saw the sun from the 
senate-house, between the rostra and the place called qr^cobta- 
Bis, where ambassadors from Greece and other foreign countries 
used to stand.'® 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is said to have in- 
vented dials at Lacedaemon in the time of Gyrus the Great. 
The first dial is said to have been set up at Rome by L. Papi- 
rius Cursor, A. U. 447, and the next near the rostra, by M, 
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Valerius Messala the consul, who brought it from Gatana in 
Sicily, in the first Punic war, A. U. 481 ; hence ad solarium 
versari^ for in foro. Scipio Nasica first measured time by 
water, or by a clepsydra, which served by night as well as by 
day, A. U. 595.^ The use of clocks and watches was unknown 
to the Romans. 

HIYISION OF DAYS AND ROMAN FESTIVALS. 

Datb among the Romans were either dedicated to religious 
purposes,^ or assigned to ordinary business.^ There were some 
partly the one, and partly the other/ half holidays. 

On the sacrifices were performed, feasts and games 

were celebrated, or there was at least a cessation from business. 
The days on which there was a cessation from business were 
called RBRi£, holidays," and were either public or private. 

Public feriiB or festivals were either stated,^ or annually fixed 
on a certain day by the magistrates, or priests,^ or occasionally 
appointed by order of the consul, the praetor, or pontifex xnaxi- 
nius.^ The stated festivals were chiefly the following : 

1. In January, aqonai<ia, in honour of Janus, on the 9th, ^ and 
abo of the 20th of May ; cabmentalia, in honour of Carmenta, 
the mother of Evander, on the llth.^*^ But this was a half holi- 
day ; “ for after mid-day it was dies profestus, a common work- 
day. On the 13th, a wether^® was sacrificed to Jupiter. On 
this day the name of Augustus was conferred on Ccesar Octavi- 
anus.^^ On the first day of this month people used to wish one 
another health and prosperity,^" and to send presents to their 
friends.^" Most of the magistrates entered on their office, and 
artbts thought it lucky to begin any work they had to perfornij^ 

2. In February, faunalta, to the god Faunus, on the 13th 
LuFBRCALiA, to Lycffian Pan, on the 15th quirinalu, to 
Romulus, on the 17th; feralia,^“ to the dii Manes, on the 
21st (Ovid says the 17th), and sometimes continued for several 
days ; after which friends and relations kept a feast of peace 
and love for settling differences and quarrels among one ano- 
ther, if any such existed ; ^ terminalia, to Terminus; rbqifu- 
QijjWj Ye\ regis fug a, in commemoration of the flight of king 
Tarquin, on the 24th ; equiria, horse-races in the Campus 
Murtius, in honour of Mars, on the 27th. 

3. In March, matronalia, celebrated by the matrons for 
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various rensons, but chiefly in memory of the war terminated 
between the Romans and kSabines, on the first day ; when pre- 
sents used to be given by husbands to their wives ; ^ festvm 
ANCiLioRUN, on the same day, and the three following, when, the 
shields of Mars were carried through the city by the Salii^ who 
used then to be entertained with sumptuous feasts ; whence 
saliares dupes vel coeute, for lauttE^ opiparus^ opulenttBy splendid 
banquets;^ libehalia, to Bacchus, on the I8tb,^ when young 
men used to put on the toga viriliSf or manly gown ; quinqua- 
TRus, -mm, vel quinquatria^ in honour of Minerva, on the 19th, 
at first only for one day, but afterwards for five; whence they 
got their name.^ At this time boys brought presents to their 
masters, called Minervalia* On the last day of this festival, 
and also on the 23d May, " the trumpets used in sacred rites 
were purified by sacrificing a lamb ; hence it was called tubi- 
LusTRiiJM, vel -lA ; ^ hilaria, in honour of the mother of the 
gods, on the 25th. 

4. In April, meoalesia, or Megalenses^ to the great mother of 
the gods, on the 4th or 5th ; cereaLia, or luai CenaleSf to 
Ceres, on the 9th ; fordicidia, on the 15th, when pregnant 
cows were sacrificed ; ® palilia vel Partlia, to Pales, the 21sU® 
On this day Caesar appointed Circensian ^ames to be annually 
celebrated ever after, because the news of his last victory over 
Labienus and the sons of Fompoy at Munda in Spain had 
reached Home the evening before this festival ; robiqalia, to 
Hobigus,” that he would preserve the com from mildew,^® on 
the 25th ; floralia, to Flora or Chloris,^^ begun on the 26th, 
and continued to the end of the month, attend^ed with great in- 
decency, which is said to have been once checked by the pre- 
sence of Cato.^* 

5. In May, on the kalends, were performed the sacred rites 
of the Bona Dea, by the Vestal virgins, and by women only,^^ 
ill the house of the consuls and praetors, for the safety of the 
people, On this day also an altar was erected/^ and a sacrifice 
offered to the Lares called Pnestites on the 2d, comfitalia, 
to the Lares in the public ways, at which time boys are said 
ancientlv to have been sacrificed to Mania, the mother of the 
Lares : but this cruel custom was abolished by Junius Brutus ; 
on the 9th, lemuria, to the Lemures, hobgoblins, or spectres in 
the dark, which were believed to be the souls of their deceased 
friends.^*^ Sacred rites were performed to them for three nights^ 
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not sacceBsively, but alternately, for six days;^ on the l3th, or 
the ides, the images of thirty men made of rushes,^ called 
Argei, were thrown from the Sublician bridge by the Vestal 
virgins, attended by the magistrates and priests, in place of 
that number of old men, which used anciently to be thrown 
from the same bridge into the Tiber on the same day was 
the festival of merchants,^ when they offered up prayers and 
sacred rites to Mercury; on the 23d/ vulcanalta, to. Vulcan, 
called tubilustria^ because then the sacred trumpets were 
purified.** 

6. In June, on the kalends, were the festivals oF the goddess 

CARNA,^ of MARS whose temple was without the 

porta Capena, and of juno morieia; on the 4th, of bellona ; on 
the 7th, ludi piscatorii; the 9th, vbstalia, to Vesta; lOlh, 
MATRALiA, to mother Matuta, &c. With the festivals of June, 
the six books of Ovid, called Fasti^ end; the othpr six are lost 

7. In July, on the kalends, people removed® from hired 
lodgings ; the 4th, the festival of female Fortune, in memory 
of Coriolanus withdrawing his army from the city; on the 5th, 
LUDI APOLiiiNAREs ; the 12th, tile birthday of Julius Csesar; the 
15th, or ides, the procession of the equites;^® the Ifith, dies 
ALLiRNsis, on which the Romans were defeated by the Oauls;^^ 

the 23d, NEFTUNALIA. 

8. In August, on the 13th or ides, the festival of Diana; 
19th, viNALiA, when a libation of new wine was made to Jupiter 
and Venus; 18th, conbualia, games in honour of Consus the 
god of counsel, or of ^uestrian Neptune, at which the b'abine 
women were carried off by the Romans ; the 23d, vulcanalia.^^ 

9. In September, on the 4th,^® ludi maqni or romani, in 
honour of the great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, for the 
safety of the city; on the I3th, the consul or dictator used 
anciently to fix a nail in the temple of Jupiter; the 3Qth, 
MBDiTRiNAiiiA, to Meditflna, the goddess of curing or healing, 
when they first drank new wine. 

10. In October, on the 12th, auqustalia, vel ludi August ales ; 

the 13th, faunalia; the 15th, or ides, a horse was sacrificed, 
called equua Octubris v. because Troy was supposed to 

have been taken in this month by means of a horse. The tail 
was brought with great speed to the regia or house of the 
pontifex maximus, that its blood might drop on the hearth.^® 

11. In November, on the 13th, there was a sacred feast called 
epulum Jovis ; on the 27th, sacred rites were performed on 
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account of two Greeks and two Gauls, a man and woman of 
each, who were buried alive in the ox-market,^ 

12. In December, on the 5th or nones, faunalia ; on the 
17th,^ saturnalia, the feasts of Saturn, the most celebrated of 
the whole year, when all orders were devoted to mirth and 
feasting*, friends sent presents to one another, and masters treat- 
ed their slaves upon an equal footing, at first for one day, after- 
wards for three, and, by the order of Caligula and Claudius,^ 
for five days. Two days were added, called biqillaria,^ from 
small images, which then used to be sent as presents, especially 
by parents to their children ; on the 23 d, laurentinalia, in 
honour ofLaurentia Acca, the wife of Faustulus, and nurse of 
Homulus.’ 

The FERi^ coNCBPTiv^, which were annually appointed ° by 
the magistrates on a certain day, were — 

1. FEBi^ LATiNiE, the Latjn holidays, first appointed by Tar- 
quin for one day. After the expulsion of the icings they were 
continued for two, then for three, and at last for four days.' 
The consuls always celebrated the Latin fericB before they set 
out to their provinces; and if they had not been rightly per- 
formed, or if any thing had been omitted, it was necessary that 
they should be again repeated.^ 

2* Faqanalia, celebrated in the villages ^ to the tutelary gods 
of the rustic tribes.^’’ 

3. SsMHNTiViE, in seed-time, for a good crop.'^ 

4. CoMFiTALiA, to the Lares, in places where several ways 
met.^^ 

pERiiE IMPERATIVE wero hoUdays appointed occasionally ; as, 
when it was said to have rained stones, sacrum noyendiale vel 
ftrim per novem dies, for nine days, for expiating other pro- 
digies,^^ on account of a victory, &c., to which may be added 
JUBTiTiuM,^^ a cessation from business on account of some public 
calamity, as a dangerous war, the death of an emperor, SivJ' 
SuPPLiCATIO et lECTISTKRNIUM, &C.^® 

Ferim were privately observed by families and individuals 
on account of birthdays, prodigies, &c. The birthday of the 
emperors was celebrated with sacrifices and various games, as 
that of Augustus the 23d September. The games then cele- 
brated were called augustalia,^' as well as those on the 12th of 
October, in commemoration of his return to Rome, which Dio 
says continued to be observed in his time, under Severus.^^ 
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Dibs frofbbti were either fasti or nefasti^ &c,^ ^undin(B, 
quasi novendiruB^ market-days, which happened every ninth 
day : when they fell on the first day of the year, it was reckoned 
unlucky, and therefore Augustus, who was very superstitious, 
used to insert a day In the foregoing year, to prevent it, which 
day was taken away from the subsequent year, that the time 
might agree with the arrangement of "Julius (JsQsar; ^ pn^LiAHBs, 
fighting days, and non pr(Bliares } as the days after the kalends, 
nones, and ides ; for they believed there was something unlucky 
in the word post, after, and therefore they were called dias 
religiosi^ atri, vel infausti^ as those days wei-e, on which any re- 
markable disaster had happened; as dies Alliensis^ &c.^ The 
ides of March, or the 15tli, was called farricidium ; because on 
that day Coesar, who had been called fatbr PATRiiS, was slain in 
the senate-house.^ 

As most of the year was taken up with sacrifices and holidays 
to the great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their number, 

ROMAN GAMES. 

Gambs among the ancient Romans constituted a part of religious 
worship. They were of different kinds at different periods of 
the republic. At first they were always consecrated to some 
god; and were either stated (ludi btati), the chief of which 
have been already enumerated among the Roman festivals ; or 
vowed by generals in war (votivi) ; or celebrated on extraordi- 
nary occasions (extraoroinahii). 

At the end of every 110 years, games were celebrated for the 
safety of the empire, for three days and three nights, to Apollo 
and Diana, called Ivdi s^culares.^ But they were not regularly 
performed at those periods. 

The most famous games were those celebrated in the Circus 
Maximus ; hence called ludi Circenses ; of which the chief 
were ludi Romani vel magnL^ 

I. LUDI OIROENSES. 

The Circus Maximus was first built by Tarquinius Friscus, 
and afterwards at different times ma^ificently adorned. It lay 
betwixt the Palatine and Aventine hills, and was of an oblong 
Circular form, whence it had its name. The length of it was 
three stadia (or furlongs) and a half, i, e. 437^ paces, or 2187^' 
feet; the breadth little more than one stadium^ with rows of 
seats all round, called fori or spectaculaf rising one above 
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another, the lowest of stone, and the hij^hest of wood, where 
separate places were allotted to each curia, and also to the sena- . 
tors and to the equites ; but these lost under the republic sat 
promiscuously with the rest of the people.^ It is said to hare 
contained at least 150,000 persons, or, according to others, 
above double that number; according to Fliny, 250,000.^ Some 
moderns say, 380,000. Its circumference was a mile. It was 
surrounded with a ditch or canal, called Eur/pug, ten feet 
broad, and ten feet deep; and with porticoes three stories high,** 
both the work of Julius Caesar. In different parts there were 
proper places for the people to go in and out without dis- 
turbance. Oil one end there were several openings,^ from 
which the horses and chariots started,'* called carceres vel re- 
pagula, and sometimes carc&r!^ first built A. U. 425.’ Before 
the carcerts stood two small statues of Mercury,^ holding a chain 
or rope to keep in the horses,^ in place of which there seems 
sometimes to have been a white iine,^" or a cross furrow filled 
with chalk or lime, at which the horses were made to stand in 
a straight row,^^ by persons called moratores, mentioned in 
some ancient inscriptions. But this line, called also crbta or 
calx, seems to have been drawn chiefiy to mark the end of the 
course, or limit of victory,^® to which Horace beautifully 
alludes, mors ultima tinea rerurn est, death is the end of all 
human miseries.^'^ 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a semi- 
circle, were throe balconies, or open galleries, one in the mid- 
dle, and one in each corner ; called m.^niana, from one Msenius, 
who, when he sold his house adjoining to the forum, to Cato 
and Flaccus the censors, reserved to himself the right of one 
pillar, where he might build a projection, whence he and his 
posterity might view the shows of gladiators, which were then 
exhibited in the forum.^^ 

In the middle of the circus, for almost the whole length of 
it, there was a brick wall, about twelve feet broad, and four feet 
high, called spina, at both the extremities of which there were 
three columns or pyramids on one base, called mbt£, or goals, 
round which the horses and chariots turned,^** so that they 
always had the spina and met(B on their left hand, contrary to 
the manner of running among us. Whence a carceribus ad 
metam vel calcem, from the beginning to the end.'’ 

In the middle of the spina, Augustus erected an obelisk, 139 
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feet hi^Yi, broug^bt from E^pt ; and at a small distance, ano- 
ther, 66 feet hig[h. Near tne first meta, whence the horses set 
off, there were seven other pillars, either of an oval form or 
havinj^ oval spheres on their top, called ova, which were raised, 
or rather taken down, to denote how many rounds the chario- 
teers had completed, one for each round ; for they usually ran 
seven times round the course. Above each of these ova was 
en^aved the fig^ure of a dolphin. These pillars were called 
FALd£ or FRAL^. Some think there were two different kinds of 
pillars, one with the figure of an ovum on the top, which were 
erected at the meta prima; and another with the figure of a 
dolphin, which stood at the meta ultima. Juvenal joins them 
together, consulit ante falas delphinommque columnar, consults 
before the phalfe and the pillars of the dolphins,^ They are 
said to have been first constructed, A. U. 721, by Agrippa, but 
ova ad metas {al, notas) curriculis numerandis are mentioned by 
Livy long before, A. IJ, 677, as they are near 600 years after 
by Cassiudorus.^ The 6gure of an egg was chosen in honour of 
Castor and Follux,^ and of a dolphin in honour of Neptune, also 
as being the swiftest of animals.^ 

Before the games began, the images of the gods were led 
along in procession on carriages and in frames,^ or on men’s 
shoulders, with a great train of attendants, part on horseback, 
and part on foot Next followed the combatants, dancers, 
musicians, &c. When the procession was over, the consuls and 
priests performed sacred rites.*^ 

The shows ^ exhibited in the Circus Maximus were chiefly 
the following : — 

1. Chariot and horse-races, of which the Bomans were ex- 
travagantly fond. 

The charioteers ^ were distributed into four parties ^ or fac- 
tions, from their different dress or livery; Jactio alba vol 
albataf the white ; russata, the red; veneta, the sky-coloured or 
sea-coloured ; and praeina, the green faction ; to which Domi- 
tian added two, called the golden and purple {factio aurata et 
purpurea.) The spectators favoured one or the other colour, 
as humour or caprice inclined them. It was not the swiftness oi 
the horses, nor the art of the men, that attracted them; but 
merely the dress.^^ In the time of Justinian, no less than 30,000 
men are said to have lost their lives at Constantinople in a 
tumult raised by contention among the partisans of these several 
colours.^ 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood was deter- 

1 toUibutari Var. 11. El. agonum prsildsi. 6 Diony, tU. 7S. pannum amant.— now 

ii & 11. Jnv. vl. 989> 4 Tartd. Speotao. B. 7 ipectaoula. itli the draii they Ta 

B lii.Var. Ejl si , Liy. Plin, Iz. B. 8 aMtalore'i vel (uriga. vour; it ii the dreie 

sU. S7. Dio. xli^48. 6 in thenaii at faraalla, B gregei. that captivatea them, 

I Dloaoarl, L ar Jove Bust Jal- 76. Ov. Am. 10 Snat. Doin. 7. Plln. Ep. Iz. 6. 

natl, Ck. Nat. D. ilL lll,E.44.Gio.Van.6.72. 11 nono farant panno, IE Proc.^ol. Pen. 
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mined by lot; and the person who presided at the ^ames frave 
the signal for starting by dropping a napkin or cloth.^ Then 
the chain of the Hermuli being withdrawn, they sprang forward, 
and whoever first ran seven times round the course was victor.® 
This was called one match,® for the matter was almost always 
determined at one heat ; and usually there were twenty-dve of 
these in one day, so that when there were four factions, and one 
of these started at each time, 100 chariots ran in one day,* 
sometimes many more ; but then the horses commonly went 
only five times round the course.® 

The victor, being proclaimed by the voice of a herald, was 
crowned, and received a prize in money of considerable value,® 

Palms were first given to the victors at games, after the 
manner of the Greeks, and those who had received crowns for 
their bravery in war, first wore them at the games, A. U. 4597 
The palm-tree was chosen for this purpose, because it rises 
against a weight placed on it ; ® hence it is put for any token or 
prize of victory, or for victory itself.® Falma hmniscata, a 
palm crown with ribands,'® hanging down from it; huic consilio 
palman do^ 1 value myself chiefly on account of this contri- 
vance.” 

2. Contests of agility and strength, of which there were five 
kinds/, running,” leaping,” boxing,” wrestling,” and throwing 

1 mappi rel MiinD mil- 0 Suet. Claud. 21. Net. aurglU et lurinm nlil* II Ter. Heaut. Iv. 3, 31, 

■ih 22. Dom. 4. tur, Qell. liL 6. Plln. Cic, RoM. Am, 30« 

2 Prop. 1L 20, Sfi. San. 6 Suet. Oal. 32. Vlrg. xvl 42, i, 61. 12. 12 ouriui. 

Ep 80. Or. Hal, 08. Mn. 111. 240. >larU x. S Hur. Od. i. 1. 0. Jur. 13 laltni. 

8 unui nilimi, -Ai. 00. 74. Jtfr. vii. 113. xL 1B1. Vlrg. Q. 111. 14 pQal}|Mb 

4 Serv. Virg. O. lit. 16. 7 Lir. x. 47. 4B. Or. Trial. Iv. B IB. i» UoUlP 

oaiitum quMr\)ugi, 8 adraraui pondui re- ID lemnliol. 
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the discus or quoit ^ (represented in the subjoined cut); hetice 
called pmlQthlum,^ vel -on, or certamen athhticum vel gymnU 




cum, because they contended naked,® with nothing on but ‘ 
trowsers or drawers/ whence gymnasium, a place of exercise, or 
a school. This covering, which wont from the waist downwards, 
and supplied the place of 
a tunic, was called campes- 
TRE,® because it was used 
in the exercises of the 
Campus Martius, and those 
who used it, Campe&trati> 

So anciently at the Olym- 
pic games." 

The athletm were an- 
ointed with a glutinous 
ointment called ceroma, 
by slaves called aliptse ; 
whence Uquida FArvJ^5TRA, 
uncta PAL/ESTRA, and wore 
B coarse shaggy garment 
called KNDHOMTB, 
used of finer stuff by wo- 
men, also by those who 
played at tnct kind of 
hand-ball,® called tivigon 
or HARPABTUM. Tho com- 

1 difof jutu». 4 lubllgiribui Untum 6 Ang. Clv.BDt'ij xiv. CIb, 1. fl. 3£, Ov. Ep. 

Z Lntmi a^Bkwrtiiuii, vulati. 17. Thurrd. I. (i. xiv- 11> Luc, ix. 6€1. 

P 0 it. 6 Hiir. Ep, i. n. 18. 7 Mart. vll. ai. 9. W. 4. B pila. 

y tvyi PauB. 1 . 44. 19. xi. 46, Juv. vl. 
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batants ^ were previously trained in a place of exercise, ‘ and 
restricted to a particular diet. In winter they were exercised 
in a covered place called xystus , vel - i / tti , surrounded 
with a row of pillars, feristylium .^ .But xystum frenerally 
sig^nifies a walk under the open air,^ laid with sand or gravel, 
and planted with trees, joined to a gymnasium.^ 

Boxers covered their 
hands with a kind oi 
gloves, which had lead 
or iron sewed into them, 
to make the strokes fall 
with a greater weight, 
called c^sTus vel cestus. 
The persons thus ex- 
ercised were called 
pal(B8trit(B^ or xy&tici ; 
and he who exercis- 
ed them, EXEHCITATOR, 

maqisttT vel doctor 
pal(Bstricu8, gymnasi- 
archuSf vel -o, xystar^ 
cAt/j, vel -eff. From the 
attention of Antony to 
gymnastic exercises at 
Alexandria, he was cal- 
led gymnasiarcha by Augustus.® 

Fal.'ebtra was properly a school for wrestling,® but is put for 
anyplace of exercise, or the exercise itself; hence paltBstram 
discere^ to learn the exercise ; vncitB dona paltBStrm^ exercises,^® 
These gymnastic games were very hurtful to morals. 

The athletic games among the Greeks were called iselastic,^ 
because the victors,'^ drawn by white horses, and wearing 
crowns on their heads ; of olive, if victors at the Olympic 
games; of laurel, at the Pythian* parsley, at the Nemean; 
and of pine, at the Isthmian ; were conducted with great pomp 
into their respective cities which they entered through a breach 
in the walls made for that purpose; intimating, as Plutarch 
bbserves, that a city which produced such brave citizens had 
little occasion for the defence of walls. They received for life 
an annual stipend from the public.^® 

3 . Ludus TBOJiE, a mock fight, performed by young noble- 
men on horseback, revived by Julius Caesar, and frequently 
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celebrated by the succeeding emperors/ described by Virgil, 
ffjn, T. 561, &a 

4. What was called venatio, or the hghting of wild beasts 
with one another, or with men called bestiarii^ who were either 
forced to this by way of punishment, as the primitive Christians 
often were ; or fought voluntarily, either from a natural fero> 
city of disposition, or induced by hire/ An incredible number 
of 'animals of various kinds was brought from all quarters, for 
the entertainment of the people, and at an immense expense. 
They were kept in enclosures, called vivaria, till the day of 
exhibition. Pompey, in his second consulship, exhibited at 
once 500 lions, who were all -despatched in live days; also 
eighteen elephants/ 

5. The representation of a horse and foot battle, and also of 
an encampment or a siege/ 

6. The representation of a sea-fight, ° which was at first made 
in the Circus Maximus, but afterwards oftener elsewhere. 
Augustus dug a lake near the Tiber for that purpose, and Domi- 
tian built a naval theatre, which was callea naumachia Domi- 
tiani. Those who fought were called naumachiarii. They 
were usually composed of captives or condemned malefactors, 
who fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of the 
emperor/ 

If any thing unlucky happened at the games, they were re- 
newed,^ often more than once. 

II. SHOWS OF GLADIATORS. 

The shows ^ of gladiators were properly called mimera, and the 
person that exhibited ® them, munerarius, vel ^ator, editor ^ et 
dominusj who, although in a private station, enjoyed, during 
the days of the exhibition, the ensigns of magistracy. They 
seem to have token their rise from the custom of slaughtering 
captives at the tombs of those slain in battle to appease their 
manes.^” 

Gladiators were first publicly exhibited at Home by two 
brothers called Bruti at the funeral of their father, A. U. 490,^^ 
and for some time they were exhibited only on such occasions ; 
but afterwards also by the magistrates, to entertain the people, 
chiefly at the Saturnalia and feasts of Minerva, Incredible 
numbers of men were destroyed in this manner. After the 
triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spectacles were exhibited 

1 Din. zlili. sa. xlviil. VRt. 17- 6 Su«t. Aug. 43. CUud, 8 rdefatt. 

88. U. Sa. SuBt. IB. 3 CIc. Fam. vWl 2. 4. 81 Tib. 72. Ddv. B. in Cio. AU. ii. 18. Leg. 

Anr. 43. Tib. & Cul, 6. Dio. zuiz. SS. Fib. Dio. lx. S3. Tac, Ann. 11. 24. Vlrg. Mn. z. 

18.CUudLBI.Ner. 7. vill. 7. >>i- M. • MS. 

2 aaotoramuim, Cic. 4 SuiU Jul. 80. Claud, 7 inBtaurabantur, Dio. 11 datl lunt, 

Tuae, OnaiL 11. 17. 21. Dam. 4. Ivi 27. Iz. 6. 18 Liv Kp« zvi, Vok 
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for 133 days, in which 11,000 nnimalB of different kinds were 
killed, and 10,000 gladiators fought; whence we may judge of 
other instances. The emperor Claudius, although naturally of 
a gentle disposition, is said to have been rendered cruel by 
often attending the spectacles.^ 

Gladiators were kept and maintained in schools^ by persons 
called LANiBTiE, who purchased and trained them, The whole 
number under one lanista was called familu. They were 
plentifully fed on strong food; hence sagina gladiatoria, the 
gladiator^s mess.^ 

A lanista, when he instructed young gladiators,^ delivered 
to them his lessons and rules ^ in writing, and then he was said 
commentari^ when he gave over his employment^ a gladiis 
rtcessisse,^ 

The gladiators, when they were exercised, fenced Avith wooden 
swords.^ When a person was confuted by weak arguments, or 
easily convicted, he was said, phmbeo gladio jugulari^ to have 
his throat cut with a sword of lead. Jugulo hunc suo sibi 
gladiOy I foil him with his own weapons, 1 silence him with his 
own arguments. 0 plumhfmm pugionem I U feeble or incon- 
clusive reasoning 1 ^ 

Gladiators were at first composed of captives and slaves, or 
of condemned malefactors. Of these some were said to be ad 
gladium damnati^ condemned to the sword, who were to be des- 
patched within a year: this, however, was prohibited by 
Augustus ; ° and others, ad ludum damnati^ condemned to public 
exhibition, who might be liberated after a certain time. But 
afterwards also freeborn citizens, induced by hire or by inclina- 
tion, fought on the arena, some even of noble birth, and what 
is still more wonderful, women of quality,^^ and dwarfs.^^ 

Freemen who became gladiators for hire were said esse 
auctorati, and their hire, auctoramentum, or gladiatorium^ and 
an oath was administered to them : uri, vinciri, verberari, ne- 
cari. 
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Gladiators were disting-uished by their armour and manner 
of fighting. Some were called becutores, whose arms were a 
helmet, a shield, and a sword, or a leaden bullet^ With them 
were usually matched ^ the hetiabii. A combatant of this kind 
was dressed in a short tunic, but wore nothing on his head.^ He 
bore in his left hand a three-pointed lance, called tridens or 
fuscina , and in his right a net,^ with which he attempted to 
entangle ^ his adversary, by casting it over his head and sud- 
denly drawing it together, and then with his trident he usually 
slew him. But if he missed his aim, by either throwing the 
net too short or too far, he instantly betook himself to flight, 
and endeavoured to prepare his net for a second cast; while liis 
antagonist as swiftly pursued, (whence the name Secutor,) to 
prevent his design by despatching him. 

8orae gladiators were called mirmilloneb,° because they car- 
ried the image of a flsh on their helmet; hence a rttiwriuSy 
when engaged with one of them, said, 1 do not aim at you, 1 
throw at your fish.” Non te peto, piscem peto : quid me fuois, 
OALLE P ^ The Mirmillo was armed like a Gaul, with a buckler^ 
and a hooked sword or cutlass,*’ and was usually matched with 
a Thracian,^'* Quis Myrmilloni componitwt mquimanus f Tfirex, 
Certain gladiators ftom their armour were called bamnites, 
and also hoplomaclii . Some dimach ( Bri , because they fought 
with two swords; and others laquearii , because they used a 
noose to entangle their adversaries.^^ 

There was a kind of gladiators who fought from chariots, 
after the manner of the Britons or Gauls, called bbbedarii,^^ 
and also from horseback, with, what was curious, their eyes 
shut,** who were called andabat2e. Hence andabatajtim more 
pugnare ^ to fight in the dark or blindfold.*^ 

Gladiators who were substituted*** in place of those who were 
conquered or fatigued, were called bupfosititu, or subuitjtii. 
Those who were asked by the people, from the emperor, on 
account of their dexterity and skill in fighting, were called 
POSTULATiTii : such were maintained at the empernr^s private 
charge, and hence called fiscaleb or Ctssariani, Those who 
were produced and fought in the ordinary manner were called 
ORDiNABii.*^ When a number fought together,*^ and not in pairs, 
they were called cateavabii ; those produced at mid-day, who 
.vere generally untrained, meridiani.*** 
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The person who was to exhibit gladiators' some time before 
announced the show,^ by an adyertisement or bill pasted up in 
public,^ in which he mentioned the number and names of the 
most distinguished gladiators. Sometimes these things seem to 
have been represented in a picture.^ 

Gladiators were exhibited sometimes at the funeral pile 
often in the forum, which was then adorned with statues and 
pictures, but usually in an amphitheatre; so called, because it 
was seated all around, like two theatres joined/ 

Amfhitheataes were at first temporary, and made of wood. 
The first durable one of stone was built by Statilius Taurus, at 
the desire of Augustus, which seems likewise to have been 
partly of wood, Ine largest amphitheatre was that begun by 
N^espasian and completed by Titus, now called colis.^um, from 
the colossus or large statue of Nero which stood near iL It 
was of an oval form, and is said to have contained 67,000 speo 
tators. Its ruins still remain. The place where the gladiators 
fought was called arena, because it was covered with sand or 
sawdust, to prevent the gladiators from sliding, and to absorb 
the blood; and the persons who fought armariL But arena 
is also put for the whole amphitheatre, or the show,*^ also for the 
seat of war,^ or for one’s peculiar province.^ 

The part next the arena was called podium, where the sena- 
tors sat, and the ambassadors of foreign nations ; and where 
also was the place of the emperor,^ elevated like a pulpit or 
tribunal,'*^ and covered with a canopy like a pavilion ; " likewise 
of a person who exhibited the games,'^ and of the Vestal vir- 
gins.*^ 

The podium projected over the wall which surrounded the 
arena, and was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it ; 
secured with a breastwork or parapet against the irruption of 
wild beasts. As a further defence, the arena was surrounded 
with an iron rail,” and a canal,'® 

The equites sat in fourteen rows behind the senators. The 
seats of both were covered with cushions,'® first used in the 
time of Caligula, The rest of the people sat behind, on the 
bare stone, and their seats were called fofulahia.'^ The en 
trances to these seats were called vomitoria ; the passages^ by 
which they ascended to the seats were called scalm or scalaria i 
and the seats between two passages were, from their form, 
called cuneuJi, a wedge : for, like the section of a circle, t'hiA 
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space ^adually widened from the arena to the top. Hence, 
cmtiB innotuit res omnibuSt the affair was known to ail the spec- 
tators.^ 

Sometimes a particular place was publicly granted to certain 
persons by way of honour, and the editor seems to hare been 
allowed to assign a more honourable seat to any person he 
inclined.^ ' 


1 PhBsdr. ▼. ?■ 83i Jur. rt. 01. Snok Aug. 4^ 
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There were certain persons called desiqnatorbs or dissigna’^ 
tores^ masters of ceremonies, who assigned to every one his 
proper place, as undertakers did at funerals; and when they 
removed any one from his place, they were said mm excitare 
vel suacitare} The designatores are thought by some to have 
been the same with what were called nocARii:^ but these, ac- 
cording to others, properly were poor people, who came early 
and took possession of a seat, which they afterwards parted 
with to 6ome rich person who came late, for hire.^ 

Anciently women were not allowed to see the gladiators, 
without the permission of those in whose power they were. But 
afterwards this restriction was removed. Augustus assigned 
them a particular place in the highest seats of the amphitheatre.^ 
There were in the amphitheatres secret tubes, from which the 
spectators were besprinkled with perfumes,^ issuing from cer- 
tain figures ; and in rain or excessive heat there were cover- 
ings^ to draw over them : ^ for which purposes there were holes 
in the top of the outer wall, in which poles were fixed to support 
them. But when the wind did not permit these coverings to be 
spread, they used broad-brimmed hats or caps,'^ and umbrellas.^** 
By secret springs, certain wood machines called pbqmata, vel 
•mcBi were raised to a great height, to appearance spontaneously, 
and elevated or depressed, diminished or enlarged, at pleasure. 
Gladiators were sometimes set on them, hence called ptgmarta^^ 
and sometimes boys.’^ But pegmata is put by Cicero for the 
slielves^^ in which books were kept.^^ 

Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called spoliarium, to 
which those who were killed or mortally wounded were dragged 
by a hook.^“ 

On the day of the exhibition the gladiators were led along 
the arena in procession. Then they were matched by paira,^ 
and their swords examined by the exhibitor of the games. 

The annexed out reprBienti two bronio or embroidered leather, met ornamented trith wlnei, a 
armed eladlatore, from a paint* On the right teg i* e kind of bue- einailer buckler, thighpleeee 
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WBore the fu6figaoulwm, a abort of the modern ^ard i the rest of shlon. Tho former, wbo has 
apron of rsd Or white stuft' fixed the body is entirely noked. The been sixteen times a oonqoeroi 
above the hlpa by a girdle of other figure li armed with ■ hel* In voriona gtmei, hoi it lut en* 

1 Plaut. Pan. Prol. 19. 0 crooo dlluto aut alile 11 Mart. Speot. 11. 16. 1& unco trahebontnr 
Clc. AtU iv. 8. Hor, fragranllbui liq^uori* vllt. 33. Sen. Ep. 88. Plio. Pau. 36.Sen.Ep. 

Ep, L 7. 0- Mori. ill. bus, Mart. r. SB. de Suet. Cloud. M. Coi. 93. Lampr, Commod* 

01). V. 14. vL 9. Hpect.3. 36. fln. 

X quia tedes vel ipeota- B aigno, Luc. lx. 608. IX et poeros inde id ve* 16 piria inter so oom- 
culi locabant. 7 vela vel velorl^ Imria raptoi,— end boys ponebonlnr, vel com* 

8 Mart. v. 20, B Juvjr. 122. ■nalcbed opto the co* parabantur, Hor. Sal, 

4 Val. Max. rii 3. 12. 6 ccuslr vel |d1el. veringa, Juv. tv. 183. iTvil.SO. 

.Suet. Aug, 4^1. Ot. A I 10 Dio. Hx. 7. Mart. 13 pro kwulis. 17 explorabonlnr. 

ii. 7. 3. xiv. 27, 28. 14 Att iv. B. IB Suet. TIU B, 
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The gladiators, as a pre- 
lude to the battle,^ at first 
foug^ht with wooden swords 
or the like, flourishing^ their 
arms with /freat dexterity.^ 

Then upon a signal given 
with a trumpet,^ tliey laid 
aside these, ^ and assumed 
their proper anns.“ lliey ad- 
justed themselves ^ with great 
rare, and stood in a particu- 
lar posture.® Hence movtri, 
d^iciy vel deturhari de statu 
mentis ; depdli, dejici, vel de- 
moveri gradu, &c.® Then they 
pushed at one another/^ and 
repeated the thrust.'^ They 
not only pushed with the 
point, but also struck with 
the edge.^^ It was more easy to parry or avoid'* direct thrusts,'® 
than back or side strokes,'^ 'riiey therefore took particular 
care to defend their side hence lattre tecto abscedere, to get 
oif safe ; per alterius latua peti^ latus apertum vel nudum dare, 
to expose one^s self to danger. Some gladiators had the faculty 
of not winking. Two such, belonging to the emperor Claudius, 
were on that account invincible.'^ 

The rewards given to the victors were a palm (hence pluri- 
marum palmamm gladiator, who had frequently conquered; 
alias sutis palmas cognoscet, i. e. ccsdes / palma lemnisccta, a 
palm crown, with ribands** of diflerent colours hanging from it 
sexta palma urhana etiamingladiatore difficilis), money, and a 
rod or wooden sword, as a sign of their being discharged from 
fighting; which was granted by the editor, at the desire of the 
people, to an old gladiator, or even to a novice, for some 
uncomi^p act of courage. Those who received it^ were called 

MuAUnD ■ nmlominaU, ora tins bs inplortt tbs pitT of th« ■niwertriK lign rms iba 

non iklifiU ulnnaiT. H« U proiila bj rulklnr hi* tiiigir to- ipecUiari, thHl ho oiif iptirs iiil 
mMmiled In tbi brsut, and but wiru Iban— farll wm tliun that anU^Dniil, or iirike Iha death* 
Ut fall hla buekltr. arnwiiui the gladlatora btpfed their life, blow, at tliry deorae. 
binuelf coqquared ; at the aama Behind bln tba Saranite awaita 



1 nlndealM taI in* 
ladaatei. 

1 TBntllinteB. 

I Clo. Or. II. 78. Soa. 
. £>117. Or.Art. An. 
UrsiA. 589. 

d apBabaat laitll oUo* 
fan tabn. 

• ama laaorl*, iwAm 


. a^jlolrbaat. 

B ama MgBaUirla val 
dacrnoRa i a.|ladlaa 


■ealM ■amabtBl.Qnlii. 
Xt 9. so. SaeC Cu M. 
7 ae ad pannan oonpo- 
nebant. mil. tII. 9. 

B In atatu ral aradu 
it&bant, FlaaU Mu. It. 

ms. 

B OlD. Off. L 18. Atl. 
art. Na>Thm.A. 
JjIt. tI. & 

10 patebanL 

11 repatebaal, S«B<. 
Cal.^ 


12 pnaclljii. 
la onatn. 

1-1 ctTera, propulaare, 
ealra, elTufere, eicn- 
dere, elndere. 

IS letna adewtoi, el 
renUa ae alnplieaa nta- 

la Tvl palltiiinea 

QhIbT^. 18, 'm!*!?."!’. 
A. Vli«. b. 4811. Clc. 
Cbtua 


17 litai tairert. 

Id Ter. HbbuL ir. 3. S. 
Uio. Val. 9. Tibiill. I, 
4. 46. Plin. nl, 37. i. 
94. Sen. Ir. it. 4. 

19 Marl. . S pert. 3d. CkL 
Ruic. An. 6. 30. 

Sn lemnlaoi, 

SI ib. 39- PmIbiw 
a I'/ic. PhiL aL 9. Jut. 
rlL uU. SB«t.Clin. Si. 
a imdla. 
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RtrDiARii, and fixed their arms in the temple of Hercules.^ But 
they sometimes were afterwords induced by a great hire ‘ again 
to engage. Those who were dismissed on account of age or 
weakness, were said dtlusisse} 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, 
HABET, sc. vulnus^ vbI koc habet, he has got it The gladiator 
lowered^ his arms as a sign of his being vanquished: but his 
fate depended on the pleasure of the people, who, if they wished 



him to be saved, pressed down tbeir thumbs;^ if to be slain, 
they turned up their thumbs,*^ and ordered him to receive the 
su'ord,^ which gladiators usually submitted to with amazing 
fortitude. Sometimes a gladiator was rescued by the entrance 
of the emperor,'^ or by the will of the editor. 

The spectators expressed the same eagerness by betting^ on 
the different gladiators, as in the circus.^^ 

Till the year 693, the people used to remain all day at an 
exhibition of gladiators without intermission till it was hnished; 
but then for the first time they were dismissed to take dinner, 
which custom was afterwards observed at all the spectacles 
exhibited by the emperors, Horace calls intermissions given to 
gladiators in the lime of fighting, or a delay of the combat, 

DiLUDiA, •orum}^ V 

tihows of gladiators were prohibited by Constantine, but 
not entirely suppressed till the time of Honorius.^^ 


1 Hrtr. Kp. Li !• Ot. 6 poll ic fid Tortobint, Ci«> Srit, 87- Tu*c. U> In loi;. Dio. xaxvH. fS» 
Trill, ir. H. Jut', lil. dfl. hinRf Uu- 17. Mil. Son. Kp. 7. Suol. 

S iiiu'entf nunoruMiito. dam otroqoe poilir^ L 177. 1'rinquiL Animi, 18 cnionU ipMUeaU. 

3 .'iupl. TiU tU. Pliji. 0 . v&lde, lo ipplMid c. 11. Comi. Snp. 16. 13 ConiU Cod. *1. 41. 

»if i. 27. er'allf, Hor. Ep. 1. 13, 9 ipoDiionibua. PrudniUMsInSfiAa. 

4 ■abniiUoUM. b6. Plin. 2. k. 9. lU SniL Til. 9L Doa. Q. 11.8L 

b T'olHoeiD prnnsbUit, 7 ferrnin ricipftro. 10. Mnrt. ii. 68. 

Hm , Ep. L la. bti B Of^ Pool il. A 63. 11 Ep. i. 19. 47. SeWl. 
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111. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Dramatic ontertainmenta^ or stag^e plays/ were first introduced 
at Home, on account of a pestilence, to appease the divine 
wrath, A. U. 391.’^ Before that time there had only been the 
g[ames of the circus. They were called ludi scenici, because they 
were first acted in a shade,^ formed by the branches and leaves 
of trees,* or in a tent.^ Hence afterwards the front of the 
theatre, where the actors stood, was called scena, and the actors 

SCENICI, or JCENICI ARTIFICES.** 

Stage-plays were borrowed from Etruria; whence players^ 
were called hibtriones, from n Tuscan word /lister, i. e. ludio ; 
for players also were sent for from that country.^ These Tus- 
cans did nothing at first but dance to a fiute,^ without any verse 
or corresponding action, They did not speak, because the 
Romans did not understand their language,^** 

The Roman youth began to imitate them at solemn festivals, 
especially at harvest home, throwing out raillery against one 
another in unpolished verse, with gestures adapted to the sense. 
These verses were called versus fbscennini, from Fescennia, or 
-ium, a city of Etruria.” 

Afterwards, by frequent use, the entertainment was improved/^ 
and a new kind of aramatic composition was contrived, called 
SATTRiG or SATURN, sotires, because they were filled with various 
matter, and written in various kinds of verse, in allusion to 
what was called lanx satura, a platter or charger filled with 
various kinds of fruits, which they yearly offered to the gods at 
their festivals, as the primititB, or first gatherings of the season. 
Some derive the name from the petulance of the Satyrs. 

These satires were set to music, and repeated with suitable 
gestures, accompanied with the flute and dancing. They had 
every thing that was agreeable in the Fesceiinine verses, with- 
out their obscenity. They contained much ridicule and smart 
repartee ; whence thase poems afterwards written to expose 
vice got the nanie4>f satires ; as, the satires of Horace, of Juve- 
nal, and Fersius. 

It was Livius ANDHONicus, the fireedman of M. Livius Salinator, 
and the preceptor of his sons, who giving up satires,^ first ven- 
tured to write a regular play,” A. IJ. 512, some say, 514 ; the 
year before Ennius was burn, above 160 years after the death 
of Sophocles and Euripides, and about fifty-two years after that 
of Menander.” He was the actor of his own compositions, as 


1 Ittdl MBnlci. 6 Stwt. Tib. 34. Cm. 34. 

S LIr. ▼!!. B. Cle. FUnfl. IL Vir. UI. 

8 mta, lunbra. 7B. 

4 Or. Art, An. L 103. 7 Iddlnnei. 

Smrr, Vlrg. iln.1. 13A S Ltv. vH. S. 
ft tkMmtcuLiua. 9 ad tibiolnli modoa. 


10 Ibid. 14 argntnanlo fabahm 

11 Hur. Ep. II. 1. 14B. iirBra. 

12 ■aploa mur^do 15 Cic. BmL 13. Qill. 

raa exciuta eiL xvU. SI. 

la ab aatsrli, I, p. aatu* 
ria rallolii. 
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all then were. Belnf^r oblig'ed by the audience frequently to 
repeat the same par^ and thus becoming^ hoarse/ he asked 
permission to employ a boy to sing to the flute, whilst he acted 
what was sungr/ which he did with the ^eater animation, as he 
was not hindered by usin? his Toice. Hence actors used always 
to have a person at hand to sin^ to them, and the polloquial 
part ^ only w'as left them to repeat It appears there was com- 
monly a song- at the end of every act* 

Plays were afterwards greatly improved at Rome from the 
model of the Greeks, by Nmvius, Ennius, Plautus^ CiGCiLius, 
Terencb, Afhanius, Pacuvtus, Acciub, &C. # 

After playing was gradually converted into an art/ the 
Roman youth, leaving regular plays to be acted by professed 

& , reserved to themselves the acting of ludicrous pieces or 
interlarded with much ribaldry and buffoonery, called 
exodia, because they were usually introduced after the play, 
when the players and musicians had left the stage, to remove 
the painful impressions of tragic scenes, or pabblla ateliiAna, 
or LUDi osci, LuniCRUM oscum/ from Atella, a town of the Osci 
in Campania, where they were first invented and very much used. 

The actors of these farces^ retained the rights of citizens,** 
and might serve in the army, which was not the case with com- 
mon actors, who were not respected among the Romans os 
among the Greeks, but were held infamous.^ 

Dramatic entertainments, in their improved state, were chiefly 
of three kinds, comedy, tragedy, and pantomimes. 

1. Comedy was a representntion of common life,^ written in 
a familiar style, and usually with a happy issue. The design of 
it was to expose vice and folly to ridicule. 


1 quum YOuem olitu* ted to lorra. even u ■ 
d'lBiat, Domnnn Mldi«r. We 

It rautiouin agabet. mb, from uveral pai- 

3 dlverbia, ugai uf Pmalui, that 

4 Llr. vlL 2. FlauL acion vi ere whlptwUb 

Fuaud. II. ult. rod! hi other ilavpa, 

t ludui in artem ptula* CUloU. ast. 5.Catenra> 

tim TtrteraC. Under Auguetni, a d»- 

B I'M). Atm. Iv. 14. Liv. crte of the acnate pn^ 

vlL a Cioi Fam. vlt. i. hibiled tlia sqaltei and 

Bohol. Juv. i'll. 17B. t 1. the Mnalore iVom op- 

71. S«et*Tlb. 4d.0oni, pearing on the itage, 

lU, Bnet. Aug. 45; 'and, 

f atelUnl val atellana- evan undM the iinffle> 
mm Botoree. ril government of Tl' 

e aoD trlba moii eont. berlni, the ■enatari 

5 dp. 1. 2. e 5. D. de vrere prohibited from 
hie qni not. infuii.— vltniiilng the perform 
Nep, Frmf, Suet. I'lb. maocee of the panto* 
85.— .In the time of 01- mluM, and tha^uitN 
eero, aotora were rub. from aooooipaaylnf 
ad among the loweat them on the itnieu, 
daneea of the peoplp. Suet. Tib. Tao. Ann. L 
TboH who parfurmird 1. H'e thou Id deceive 
the CooHiidim Alalia, ouraelvee then, were 
nm (n nittonal apaotn. wa to regnrd at benocr 
cle) were alone clMieed rendared to ade^aded 
■I clilteiit in the liibai proAiilon tha marka 
ut Rome. No other of ntoem battowed on 
utor wea ever permit- lome eoairdkna on bo* 
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count of their merit, primand. The ador, 
Tboae axoeptionB, few emboldaned by tha pa- 
in number, had rate- tlanoa of the pnopla, 
reiiro onU to Indlvi- longht to awalten 
duala. what Cloaro IbeCr foellnga, ami the 
etya, in two of bla ora. taan flowed. In tha 
tlona, In honour of the tngedj of RrataL Cl- 
Domedlan Roeolna, ooro vras proclaimed • 

K ovei only that the by name the tavlonr of 
iman peopis kiiow^ the comm onweahk,a n d 
how to renaer joatlci^ a tbonaand voloee ra. 
to merit even on tha petted tha h»mB|o, 
■taga, Clo. Robo. Com, (SexU M.) while the 
1. c. 0, Wa know with malavoUiM of hta 
whet frmiliniity Py- eoemioe, who wed 
ladae the pantomime preeent and Hill In 
BDOka to Angoilua. pnwor, dorat not ma- 
SDino loetaaoeB prove nllaat itaelf In oppoeU 
bIbo the InAnanea lion to thalr aeclame- 
whioh tha theatre nc- tiona of gratUnda.— 
iroiaed over the Ro- Bee Malarotto, on tha 
roaiif : at the time of Maonera and Life nf 
the baalihineiit of CU the Rnamna, ke. Part 
oero, a comedian 1. p. 18S; 
thoui^thiaaelf antiu^ 10 comoedla, qoMl 
riaed to repraaant tn ,tvr rh, tto aeng of 
tha Roman ponpln tha vlllaie. 
tboir Ingralltn^ nnd 11 qeotlManm vtfin ••po. 
their ineonattmiy; Iho oulom. 
peopb luAaed the re- 
B 
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Comedy, nmong the Greeks^ was divided into old, middlo, 
and new. In the real chHranters and names were repre- 
sented ; in the second, real characters, but fictitious names; 
and in the third, both fictitious characters and names. Eupolis, 
Cratinus, and Aristophanes excelled in the old comedy, and 
Menander in the new.^ Nothing was ever known at Rome but 
the new comedy. 

The Roman comic writers, Nsavius, Afranius, Plautus, Cee- 
cilius, and Terence, copied from the Greek, chiefly from men- 
ANDER, who is esteemea the best writer of comedies that ever 
existed;^, but only a few fragments of his works now remain. 
We may, however, judge ofliis excellence from Terence, his 
principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Romans, were distinguished by the 
character and dress of the persons introduced on the stage. 
Thus comedies were called toqat^, in which the characters 
and dress were Roman, from the Roman toga, so carmen togatum, 
a poem about Homan affairs. pRA^TBXTATa:, vel prmtexim^ when 
magistrates and persons of dignity were introduced ; but some 
take these for tr^edies ; ^ trabbata, when generals and oflicers 
were introduced ; tabernari/e^ when the characters were of low 
rank ; PALLiATiS, when the characters were Grecian, from pallium^ 
the robe of the Greeks ; MOTORiie, when there were a great 
many striking incidents, much action, and passionate expres- 
sions ; STATARij;, when there was not much bustle to stir, and 
little or nothing to agitate the passions ; and MixTiS, when some 
parts were gentle and quiet, and others the contrary.* The re- 
presentations of the atellani were called comedia atellanm. 

The actors of comedy wore a low-heeled shoe, called soccus. 

Those who wrote a play, wre said docere \ei facerefabulam; 
if it was approved, it was said stare, stare recto talo, piacere, &c. 
if not, cadere, exigi, exsibilari, kc. 

11. Traorot is the representation of some one serious and 
important action, in which illustrious persons are introduced, 
as, heroes, kings, &c. written in an elevated style, and generally 
with an unhappy issue. The great end of tragedy was to ex- 
cite the passions, chiefly pity and. horror; to inspire the love 
of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, It had its name, accord- 
ing to Horace, from TQ»yos, a goat, and a song ; because a 
goat was the prize of the person who produced the best poem, 
or was the best actor, ^ to which Virgil alludes, Eel iii. 29 ; ac- 
oording to others, because such a poem was acted at the festival 
of Baedms after vintage, to whom a goat was then sacrifleed, as 
being the destroyer of the vines; and therefore it was called, 

1 Hot. Bit. I 4. Bp,IL 8 Ja«. 1.8. Hor. A. P, A. P.S^ Ter. Hemt. 8 Cic. Or. |. ei. Hot. 
1. 57. Uuln. «. 1. 88l.SMLSiU.lL7.53. proU Uti. Uuu.Ter. Clc, A. F. SSI). 

S Uuln. 1.1. 4 Suet. Gram. 81. Hor, Brut lUi. 
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the goat’s song. Primi ludi tJi^atraleB ex liberalihus 
iiati ewnty from the feasts of Bacchua^ 

Thespis, a native of Attica, is said to have been the inventor 
of tragedy, about 536 years before Christ. He went about with 
his actors from village to village in a i:art, on which a tem- 
porary stage was erected, where they played and sung, having 
'their faces besmeared with the lees of wine,^ whence according 
to some, the name of tragedy, (from new wine not 

refined, or the lees of wine, and 41 ^ 0 ;, a singer • hence 
a singer thus besmeared, who threw out scoffs and raillery 
against people.) 

Thespis was contemporary with Solon, who was a great 
enemy to his dramatic representations.^ 

Thespis was succeeded by A^'schylus, who erected a permanent 
stage,* and was the inventor of the mask,^ of the long flowing 



MABKH. 

CLBMIMI AlBxRndrintu Inrarmi 
Bi. that maiki wera moiitinnsil 
1 b the poemi of Orplieiu and LI- 
mil, Whenoe we may Judge of 
theii* antl(]uity. On the other 
hind U ii certain, that theatrical 
maika only came into uie In the 
time of Aiiiohylui; that U, abmit 
the 7flth Olympiu, and oonie- 
quently above leven ur eight 
hondr^ yetre laier. The firet 
maifca of which Clemeni Alex- 
•ndrinm ipeake, were not diA'e- 
rent from thoNe we now uie; 
vhereai the nmiki tor the ttisa- 


tre were a aort of beod-placsa 
that covered the whole head, and 
repreientad not only tha featurea 
of a lace, but tha beard, eorv) 
hair, and even all the ornamenla 
In a womon'e bead-dreii. At 
leaat tbia ii the account we have 
of them from Fealua, Pollux, Au< 
lua Qeiilui, and all the authora 
who mention them. Thie ii 
Ukewiie the hka Pbmdrui givei 
of them In hie Fable of the Maek 
and the Fox, And it li moro- 
ovar a fact which an inBnlty of 
baa-reUefe and ennavad atonet 
pot beyond all douiot. 

• We mnat not, bowaver, Inw- 


rine, that tha tbaatrlcal nuuki 
bed olwaya tha aame furni] Ibr 
It L oertaln they were vary gra- 
dually brought Ui thia perfiiouan. 
All writora agret, that at brat 
they were very Imperfeot. At 
Aral the aclora only dlegniied 
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facea with tho laea of wine: and 
It wae lu thut manner the pieoM 
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Art. Poet R77. 
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robe,^ and of the hi^h-lieolpd shoe or buskin,^ which tragedians 
wore : whence these words are put tor a tragic style, or for 
tragedy itself, as toccus is put for a comedy or a familiar style. 
Nec comoBdia in cothurnos assurgit^ nec contra tragxdia socco 
ingreditur^ comedy does not strut in buskins, neither does 
tragedy trip along in slippers.^ 


makf! a lort of mtiki with ths frightful naiki la hia Eiuneni- Uia maski In queition were of 
leeveiii of the uclon) a plant dei: but that it was Karlpidei thia fourth kind; and the more 
which the QtmIu called fo I that who tint odvoitured to ada <er> I have oonildered them, the 
mion >'p«mt;riar; and It wai pent! to them. more 1 am confirmed in thlg opl- 

llkewiiB oiiledicmetimBB among Meeka wore not awa^ made nlon. Ai probable however ai 
the Latiniipereonata, u appear! of the lomeniBterlali. Thefint it appeared to ina, it wai but a 
from thli railage iu Pliny,— were of ths bark of treei.— Ora* ooi^ture, nnd lome poiitiva 
qnidam arelon perionotam vn> quo curtioihui lumunt horrinda autnority wai wanting, before it 
cant, cttjni folia nullum eit la- oavatU— And put on horrid could be laid down ai troth; and 
tioi. maika made of barki oftreoi.— thli li what 1 have nt lait found 

In fine, after dram atlo , poetry Vi^ Oao- L 8,387. In a paaiage of Lucian, which 

wai become oomplete in all Iti We liam from Polloz, that af- leavei no room for further loep* 
parti, the niciiiltf tbu acturi terwanli lona ware mida of tlclim on the lubjict. 
fouDil of imadning lome way of leather lined with linen or iDpiB It li In hli dlaingae npon 
changing them figure and mein itufil But thiie miiki being dancing, where after having 
in an Initant, In order to repre* eaelly ipoUed, they cami at lai^ ipoken of the uglineii of other 
eent penonagei of different agii according to Heiyohlui, to make .maiko, and nf^that wide mouth 
and oharactora, put thorn on con* them wholly of wood. And they in particular common to them 
trivinjg the maiki we are now were formed by aonlptore acoor. all, no telle ui that thoie of Um 
ipeaking of. But it li not aaiy ding to the fdaaa of tni poeti, ii danoeri yvire of a quite different 
to trace them to their firat iu* we may iM f^om the Fable of make, and had none of theie de- 
ventor ; for anthore are dlvlrled Phadrui we have already quot* formltlii. With regard,” laith 
into varioui opinloni on that eiS* he, ” to the equipage of the dan- 

head. Suidu and Athenaui ThMgh PoIUx an fen Into a oen, it it neealeii to gqibout to 
give the honour of the invention very long detail of the theatrical prove ite aptitude end conve- 
to the poet ChoerUai, Dontempo* mo^, yet he only dlitlngulihea nienoy; that one muit be blind 
nury with Theiplii^ Horace, on three lorti; the comki, traglo, not to allow. Ai fur thilr 
the othir handL gma it to iSi- andaatirlo; and In hla deacrlp- maski nothing can be more 
ohylue,— Peat nano peraona pel- tlou ha aivaa to each kind aa agreeabli, they have not that 
loiquB repertor honeitm Aacny much doronnity ae It wai poiii- wide hideoua mouth of the 
lue.— iEiohyloi, tho inventor of bly luaoeptlbli of ; that U, fiia- othere; but an perfectly natu- 
the maik and decent robe.— tarea caiWtured to tba moit ral, and oorreapondent to thair 
Her. Art. Poet S7B. And AvIk axtravaeant pitch of fhnoy, a hi- nae.” 

totU, who in ail probability muit deoua abwird air, and a ww es- It le therifore unquaitlonably 
have been batter ioitraoted in tended moutb, ever open to de- to tbie olaii that we muit refer 
thli miitir, teUa tia fcl the dck roar the ipeotaton, lo to apeak, the maiki now under our conii- 
ohapter DfhlepaetkiithatltjSaa But then being npon en Infi- deration. And we can no longer 
unknown In nte tiiiie to wnom nlty of iirtfant monumonti, doubt, that there wai beiUei the 
tho glory of the ittvaatlon was maaka of a ^Ite oppoatto form three klndi mentioned by Follux, 
due. and ehiraetar, that ii to lay, a fourth, which they oallad Or. 

But though we oanhotprediB- whloh have natnral and agreea- oheitrio, and louietimii niiite 
ly determine br whom thii kind bio faoii, and nothing like that mukM,ofxn^9**» spawB wfiao- 
of muka waa Invented, yet ihe large, gaping month wfaiob ran. mwnm. 

nunea of thoae are preieryed to den oUieri lO ftlghtfali 1 wia But thli la not the only omli. 

ui who flnt introduced any par- long at a toil to what elan I ilon Pollux may be nproaohed 
tiouUr kind of them upon the ihould refer thorn i and 1 bare with on the luoject of maiki. 
theatre. Suidai, for inirance, eonculted the moit levned In Even of thoao which he men- 
liitormiiu, itwai the poet Phry. these matter! ferny Information tionij then are three lorti be 
nlone who Int brought a female to no pnrpoHet they are lo divl- hath not diatingnlihed, which 
naik Into uaei and Noophren of ded on thli lubJict, that I hart had however their dte'ennt de- 
Skyon flnt introduced one for not been able to draw any aatii- nomlnationi, wptvtnrum, ftnp- 
^t kind of domaitio among the faction from them abont It yacryeMiev. For thengh 

anoloDti, who waa charged with But if we reflect on the one thon nunii were in pruceia of 

the care of their ohlldren, from band, that aoma authors ipeiik time uiod promiiouuuily, to ilg- 
WhoiB appellation we have the of ■ fimrth sort of muke not nlfy allaarti of miiki, yil it ii 
word pnagogue. Athinmae re- uintloned by Pollnx, I mean probable that the Qroeke first 
latn, teat'll wii ASichylui who thoae of the uncen; and if we employed them to dlithigulih 
Brat dared to bring upon tbe oonilder on thi other bend, that thrio different kindi: and wa 
Btige drunken mirionagee In hie in each maiki thara woe no oc- flud In fact In their pi«‘cei three 
KaliipM : and that It was in ae* ctalon for that large ouverture aorti, the different forma and 
tor of Mogara, called MMion, whioh rondered the othera'io da- character! of which, answer ex- 
who bivoniod tho comin maiki formed and which was certainly aotly to the difihrent meentngo 
tor^a velet and a oook. We read not glveo to them by the an- ol thaie three terme. 

In Piuianlu, that Aiobvlui In- olente, without eomo very ne- The first and more common 
Produced the nae ef nkLeona ceiaarymaon,Ianapttothlnk«ii)rtwareteoBewhiehrepreMn- 

I palla, itola,vBlaynn*> B Vlrg* Bel. rill. tO. Mart. iii. 8B ir. 49. v. 1. IS. Bp. II. 174. A. P. 
8 ^buritua. Juv. Till. 889. XT. 80. 8. vUi. 8. Hgr. Od. U, BO. 90. Qntnc.x. 8. 88. 
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As the ancients did not wear breeches, the players always 
wore under the tunic a girdle or covering.^ 

After A^chylus, followed ^ophoclbs and Euripides, who 
brought tragedy to the highest perfection. In their time 
comedy began first to be considered as a distinct composition 
from tragedy ; but at Home comedy was long cultiyated, be- 
fore any attempt was made to compose tragedies. Nor have 
we any Homan tragedies extant, except a few, which bear the 
name of Seneca. Nothing remains of the works of Ennius; 
Pacuyius, Accius, &c. but a few fragments. 

Every regular play, at least among the Romans, was divided 

led real life, and they ware pro> oat with all hU itrangth in re- thtir being obliged to reproNont 
uerly denominated wporwwiMr. preaenting Oreetae, appaari perionagee not only of dlAeienl 
The two other loru ware not eo huge and terrible to the geplng klndi and oharMteri, but like- 
•oinmon; and banoe it waa that ipeotatora, baoeueo of hli oua- wlae ordilfarent agei and aesee; 
the term e-paeMTitov being more kma with thoir high heela. hie 1 aay dift'arent aeaM, lor it muit 
used, beoumq thii ganaral name falaa bally, hie long traiulng be remeuibared there ware ni 
lor them all. Une lort rapra- robe, aud bla frlghtfuinaili.'’ aoirenaa emong the anolenta ; 
aeuied the ihadBa, and being fra* And In the work of LuoUn al> the femaiB oharaotera in their 
^uenlly employed In ttagedy, ready quoted, we meet with thia plaeea ware acted by men. 
imd having aoiuathlng friahiful deeoriptiun o( a tragadiani — From what hath been aald, it 
m their appearance, the OreekH ‘'(.an any thing be more ahocking reaulta, that throe tliinga made 
called them ^o(i>.^Xu«itav. The ortrighuul? a man of huge ato* the uae of maaka ebiiilutely na- 
loat kind were contrived ou pur* tiue, mounted upon high haeli, DeiAHrji uu tho theatre. Firat, 
poaa to terrify, and only rapra* and oarryiug un hl| haed au the went nf actroHaai to act the 
■ented horrible Agurei, auoh aa enoriontu Inuak, the very light parti cil wooien. Saoondly, that 
Q organa and Furiaa, whence of which fille with iUAm and eatraurdlnaiy aize of which Ira- 
they had the name of wyoviiov. horror ^ for it gipeiaalfltwere glo pereouegea wore in poaiea- 

It ia poBilbla that tneia termi to awallow the ipeotatora." alon. Aod thirdly, the very ne- 
did nuiloie thalr original algal- In dne, the aatlrio lort waa lure and gauiu of tha aityrie 
Hoatlun till the mailci had en< the ihaurdait of them all, and kind. 

lirely changed their Arit form; haring no other foundatiun but But, b^^ldei the Indiepenia- 
tbotle, in tOB time of the new in the oaprioe of.poeta, tbore bin nroeailty of each of tlioie 
oouiedy: for till then there waa were no Imaginable ndd figurei aorta of maaka in puilculer -, 

■ aenalble ditt'erenoe omonget whloh theae maaka did not ex- there were aoma general adran- 

them. But at iual the eeveral hibit ; for bealdei lawiia and le- tiHae which aoonied Ironi them, 
kiudi ware cuntuundod I the oo- tyre, wbenoe they had their all of uo amail coniideiation. 
loio and tragic only dittered In namai, looie of them repreeen- Fur firat, ae every piece bad Ite 
aiae and in ugliuaH, and the tod Cyolopea, Centaure, &o. In own maaki proper to It, and 
dancora' mailu alone preieryed one word, there la no tuonaler thant'ore the aame actor could, 
their Aral appeurence. In fable which waa^iot exhibltod by hanging hli maik, not eeve- 

Pullux nut only lella ue in go- in euina of thaie piooee by pro- ral parta in the eeme pleoe.with- 
neral, that the ooiuic maakn per maaka. And therafore wo nut being perceived to do au- 
were rldioulaua, but we leurn may iHy, U waa the kind of dra- The apectalori, by thli metua, 
from iho datuil ot them ha hui oiatlc aniartainmonta in whloh wora not oloyed with alwaya 
Irft ua, that the groaier port of the uia of maaka waa moat ne- aeelng the aano facet, and the 
them were extruvugant to ah- oeimary. eotort ware, au to epeek, inulti- 

■ urility. There wui hardly any Nut but that they were India- plied to all the iieceaiary vart- 

•f them wliluh hdii not diitortad penaably ao in tragedy likatvlie, eiy, at a very eaay rate. 

pyea, a wry mouth, hanging to give the heroei and demigodn Aqd aa they uaed them llke- 

obeeka, or aume luch other do- that air of grandeur and uejeaty wlaa to repreaent the tacei ol 
foruiity. they Ware auppoaed to have the periDOi Intended to be re*. 

With raipect to the traglo really had. For it ia no matter preiented. It waa a method ol 
maaka they were yet more blue- whaooe that prejudlse came ; ur ronderlng the repreeantotiou 
■ue; for over and above their whether they were really ot a more natural than it oould niher- 
enurmoui ilii, and that gaping eupernatural aloe; It waa aufll- wiia have been, eipeoiclly in 
miiuth which tbrentenad to da- clant that thia wai the reoeived plaoei where the intrigue tumad 
TOur the ipeotatora, they gene- opinion, and that the people be- upon a perfect reeamblanoe ol 
raJy had a furloua air, a tnrea- lieved It, tu make it ueoaeiaay to fuea, aa in the Amphitryon end 
tenfng aapeot, the hair Btandlng rrpreaent than aa anoh; they the MenaohiuL It wia with the 
upright, and a kind of tumour on auuld not have been otharwiae facea of the aolore then aa It la 
the lureheod, which only aerved exhibited without triiiu»eealng now with reapaet to the orne- 
to dlaAgure them, and lendor agalnat prohablliiy i anubr oon- meoti In our Bcenee, which mual 
thorn yoi more terrible. eeifuenoe, It waa impOBalble to be magnlAed to hava their due 

Ihua, in ■ letter to Zena and bring them on the ataga without eflbot at a certain (Hatamm. — 
SerenuB, falaely aaorlhed to Jua- the Baaiatanoe of mialtM. Bolodb'a Dlieeiirea on Maaka, 

tin Uartyr, but vary anolent, wn But what randered It Impoial- delivered to the Aoademy of In- 

bave tho i'DlliiwiHg puaagei— ^le for the aotore to perform airriptiiuB aud Boliea L 

** In like uannar aa he who roara their parte without thtiin, waa July let, 1712- 

1 aubliganuium val aubligar verooundiw cauaa. Gls. Oft'.i. 39. Juv. vi. 6U. Mart. liL 
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into five acts;^ tlie subdivision into scenes is thought to be a 
modern invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number of 
singers, called the chorus, who indeed appear to have been 
always present on the stage. The chief of them, who spoke for 
the rest, was called choragus or coryphtsus. But choraqus is 
usually put for the person who furnished the dresses, and took 
care of all the apparatus of the stage,^ and choragium for the 
apparotus itself,^ choragia for chortigi ; hence falscB choragium 
gloria^ something that one may boast of.^ 

The chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we see 
from Aristophanes; but when- its excessive licence was sup- 
pressed by law, the chorus likewise was silenced. In Plautus 
a choragus appears and makes a speech.* 

The music chiefly used was that of the flute, which at first 
was small and simple, and of few holes but afterwards it was 
bound with brass, had more notes, and a louder sound. 

Some flutes were double, 
and of various forms. Those 
‘moat freouently mentioned 
are the twus dextrm and ft- 
nutrtBf pares and impares, 
which have occasion^ so 
much disputation among cri- 
tics, and still appear not to 
be sufficiently ascertained. 

The most probable opinion 
is, that the double flute con- 
sisted of two tubes, which 
were so joined together as to 
liave but one mouth, and so 
were both bloivn at once. 

That which the musician 
played on with his right hand 
was called tibia dextra, the 
right-handed flute ; with his 
tett, tibia sinistra^ tlie left- 
handed flute. The latter had 
but few holes; and sounded a 
deep serious bass; the other 
had more holes, and a sharper and more livelv tone.^ When 
two right or two left-handea flutes were joined together, they 
were odled tibim pares dextra, or tibia pares sinistra. The 
flutes of different sorts were called tibia imparts, or tibia dextra 
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ei sinistrtB, The rig^ht-handed flutes were the same with what 
were called the Lydian flutes/ and the left-handed with the 
Tyrian flutes.* Hence Virgil, biforem dat tibia cantum, i e. 
bisonunit impartm, ix, 616. Sometimes the flute was 
cTooked, and is then called tibia Phrygia or comuJ^ 

HI. Pantomimes were representations by dumb-show, in 
which the actors, who were called by the some name with their 
performances (mimi vel pantomimi), expressed every thing by 
their dancing and gestures without speaking;^ hence called also 
chironomu^ But joanfomtmi is always put for the actors, who 
were likewise ct^ed planipedes, because they were without 
shoes. They wore, however, a kind of wooden or iron sandals, 
called scabilla or scabella, which made a rattling noise when 
th^ danced.^ 

The pantomimes are said to hare been the invention of 
Augustus ; for before nis time the mimi both spoke and acted. 

Minus is put both for the actor and for what he acted, not 
only on the stage, but elsewhere.* 

The most celebiilted composers of mimical performances or 
farces* were Laborius and, Publius Syrus, in the time of Julius 
Caesar. The most famous pantomimes under Augustus were 
Pyiades and Bathyllus, the favourite of Maecenas.^* He is called 
by the scholiast on rersius, r. 123, his freedman;^^ and by 
Juvenal, mollis, vi. 63. Between them there was a constant 
emulation, Pyiades being once reproved by Augustus on this 
account, replied, It is expedient lor you, that the attention of 
the people should be engaged about ns.” Pyiades was the 
great favourite of the public. He was once banished by the 
power of the opposite party, batrEoon afterwards restored. T^e 
factions of the different players sometimes carried their discords 
to such a length, that they terminated in bloodshed.^ 


tibia Lydia. when he retumtd to 

S tibia Tyrta vel Sarro* hie home, every time 
na, vel serrana. that ho mpped ahroad, 

8 VIrK. JEn. vii. 737. Flor. ii. ft VaU Max. 
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alantly acoompauled, to tho eonnd of tho 

In oommeu oration of flute nhat they be* 
that event (quail o^no- rangned^&e ]»eoplo, 
tidifi triawpharetl.hy a that tho^bad poeVy,' 
flute.player (tibicon), and that tnoy leng tho 
who ivaikud before him praioea of heroei In 
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The Romans had rope-dancers,' who used to be introduced 
in the timd of the play,* and persons who seemed to fly in the 
air,* who darted ^ their bodies from a machine called petaumm^ 
Tel -iM ; also interludes or musical entertainments, called bmbo- 
LiA, or achoamata; but this last word is usually put for the 
actors, musicians, or repeaters themselves, who were also em- 
pWed at private entertainments.^ 

The plays were often interrupted likewise by the people 
calling out for various shows to be exhibited ; os the represen- 
^tation of battles, triumphal processions, gladiators, uncomnioii 
animals, and wild beasts, &c. The noise which the people 
made on these occasions is compared by Horace to the raging 
of the sea.* In like manner, their approbation ^ and disappro- 
bation,* which at all times were so much regarded.* 

Those who acted the principal parts pf a play were called 
actores primarum partium ; the second, gecundarum partium ; 
the third, tertianan^ 

The aidors were applauded or hissed as they performed their 
parts, or pleased the speclat^irs. When theiilay was ended, an 
actor always said plauoit&" 

The actors who were most approved received crowns, &c. as 
at other games; at first composed of leaves or flowers, tied 
round the head with strings, cmled struppi, strophia, v. 
afterwards of thin plates of brass gilt,'* called corolla or carol- 
laria ; first made by Crassus of g^d and silver.'^ Hence corol- 
LARiuM, a reward given to players over and above their just 
hire,'* or any thing given above what was promised.'* The 
emperor M. Antoninus ordained that players should receive 
from five to ten gold pieces,'^ but not more.'^ 

The place where dramatic representations were exhibited 
was called thbatbum, a theatre.'* In ancient times the people 
viewed the entertainments standing; hence stantes for specta- 
tors;** and A. U. 599, a decree of the senate was made, prohi- 
biting any one to make seats for that purpose in the city, or 
within a mile of it. At the same time a theatre, which was 
building, was, by the appointment of the censors, ordered to be 
.pulled Sown, as a thing nurtful to good morals.*' 

Afterwards temporary theatres were occasionally erected. 
The most splendid was that of M. A^milius Scaurus, when aedile. 
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which contained 80,000 persmis, and was adoimed with amazing 
magnificence, and at an incredible expense,^ 

Curio, the partisan of Cffisar, at the funeral exhibition in 
honour of his father,^ made two large theatres of wo<^ a4ioin- 
ing to one another, suspended each on hinges,^ and looking 
opposite ways/ so that the scenes should not disturb each other 
by their noise;’ in both of which he acted stage plays in the 
former part of the day ; then having suddenly wheeled them 
round, so that they stood over-^gainst one another, and thus 
formed an amphitheatre, he exhibited shows of gl^iators in 
the afternoon/ 

Fompey first reared a theatre of hewn stone in his second 
consulship, which contained 40,000; but that he mig^t not 
incur the animadversion of the censors, he dedicated it as a 
temple to Venus, There were afterward several theatres, and 
in particular those of Maroellus and of Balbus, near that of 
Pom^y ; hence called ^ta theatra^ the throe theatres.^ 

Theatres at first were open at top, and, in excessive heat or 
rain, coverings wero drawn over them, as over the amphi- 
theatre, but in later times they were roofed.^ 

Among the Greeks, public assemblies were held in the 
theatre ; and among the Homans it was usual to scourge male- 
factors on the stage." This the Greeks called et 

The theatre was of an oblong; semicircular form, like the 
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half of an amphitlieatre ' The benches or seats* rose above 
one another, and were distributed to. the different orders in the 
same manner as in the amphitheatre. The foremost rows next 
the stage, called orcfiestra, were assigned to the senators and 
ambassaaors of foreign states ; fourteen rows behind them to 
the equites, and the rest to the people. The whole was cnlled 
CAVEA. The foremost rows were called cavea prima^ or ima ; 
the last, cavea ultima or eumma ; the middle, cavea media.^ 

The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers were 
caUed scena, posUcenium^ proscenium^ pvlpitum, and orcfiestra, 

]. ScBNA, ^e scene, was adorned with columns, statues, and 
pictures of various kinds, according to the nature of the plays 
exhibited, to which Virgil alludes, Jtn. i, 166, 432. 'I'lie orna- 
ments sometimes were inconceivably maraidcenL^ 

When the scene was suddenly chw^d by certain machines, 
it was called bcrna vxrsatilis ; when it was drawn aside, bcena 

DUCTILIS.^ 

The scenery was concealed by a curtain,* which, contrary to 
the modem custom, was dropt^ or drawn down, os among us 
the blinds of a carriage, when the play began, and raised * or 
drawn when the play was over; sometimes also between the 
acts. Ine machine by which this was done was called exobtra. 
Curtains and hangings of tapestry w'ere also used in private 
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houiies, called aulma Attalicci^ because said to have been first 
invented at the court of Attaius, king^ of Fergramus, in Asia 
Minor.^ 

2. Fostbcrnium, the place behind the scene, where the actors 
dressed and undr^ised ; and where those things were supposed 
to be dune which could not with propriety be exhibited on the 
staffe.*^ 

3. Fhobcehiom, the place before the soene, where the actors 
appeared. 

rile place where the actors recited their ports was called 
PULPiTUM ; and the place where they danced orchestra, which 
was about five feet lower than the pulpitunu Hence ludibria 
scim et pndpiio digna, buffooneries 6t only for thb stage.^ 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. LEVYING OF SOLDIERS. 

The Romans were a nation of warriors. Every citizen was 
obliged to enlist as a soldier when the public service required, 
from the age of seventeen to forty-six ; nor at first could any 
one enjoy an office in the city who had not served ten campaigns. 
Every foot soldier was obliged to serve twenty campaigns, and 
every horseman ten. At first none of the lowest class were en- 
listed ns soldiers, nor freedmen, unless in dangerous junctures. 
But this was afterwards altered by Marins.^ 

The Homans, during the existence of their r^ublic, were 
almost always engaged in wan; first with the different states 
of Italy for near ^0 years, and then for about 800 yean 
more in subduing the various countries which composed that 
immense empire. 

The Romans never carried on any war without solemnly 
proclaiming it. This was done by a set of priests called fbcialbs. 

When the Romans tliought tberoseWes injured by any nation, 
they sent one or more oi these feciales to demand redress ; * 
and if it was not immediately given, thirty-three flays were 
granted to consider the matter, after which, war might he justly 
declared. Then the feciales a^ain went to their confines, and 
having thrown a bloody spear iilto them, formally declared war 
against that'^fiation.'* The form of words which he pronounced, 
before he threw the spear was called clarioatio.'^ After w ards 
when the empire was enlarged, and wars carried on with distant 
nations, this ceremony was performed in a certain field near 
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the city, which was called aobb hostilib. Thus Augustus de- 
clared war professedly against Cleopatra, but in reality against 
Antony. ^ Marcus Antoninus, before he set out to the war 
against the Scythians, shot a bloody spear from the temple of 
Bellona into the ager hostUia} 

In the first ages of the republic, four legions for the most 
part were annually raised, two to each consul ; for two legions 
oomposed a consular army. But oftener a greater number 
was raised, ten, eighteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-three.^ 
Under Tiberius twenty-fire, even in time of peace, besides the 
troops in Italy, and the forces of the allies: under Adrian 
thirty. In the 529th year of the city, upon a report of a 
Uallic tumult, Italy alone is said to have armed 60,000 cavalry, 
and 700,000 fooL^ But in after-times, when the lands were 
culdrated chiefly by slares,* it was not so easy to procure 
soldiers. Hence, after the destruction of Quintilius Varus and 
his army in Germany, A 4 U. 763, Augustus could not raise 
forces even to defend Italy and Rome, vmich he was afraid the 
Germans and Gauls would attack, without using the greatest 
rigour.* 

The consuls, after they entered on their office, appointed a 
day,^ on which all those who were of the military age should be 
present in the capitoL^ 

On the day appointed, the consuls, seated in their curule 
chairs,^ held a levy,* by the assistance of the military or legionary 
tribunes, unless hindered by the tribunes of the commons.^" It 
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was determined by lot in what manner the tribes should be 
called. 

The consuls ordered such os they pleased to be cited out oi 
each tribe, and every one was oblif^ewl to answer to his name 
under a severe penalty.' They were careful to choose ^ those 
first, who had what were thought lucky names, ^ as, Valerius, 
Sklvius, Statorius, &n.^ Their names were written down on 
tables ; hence scrihere^ to enlist, to levy or raise. 

In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there was 
the greatest alacrity to enlist,^ but this was not always the case. 
Sometimes compulsion^ was requisite; and those who refused^ 
were forced to enlist ° by fines and corporal punishment. 
Sometimes they were thrown into prison, or sold as slaves. 
Some cut off llieir thumbs or fingers to render themselves unfit 
for service : hence pollicB truncx^ poltroons. But this did not 
screen them from punishment On one oocasion, Augustus put 
some of the most refractory to death.'" 

There were, however, several just causes of exem^ion from 
military service," of which the chief were, age,'^ if above fifty; 
disease or infirmity;'" office," being a magistrate or priest; 
favour or indulgence " granted by the senate or people," 

Those also were excused who had served out their time.'^ 
Such as claimed this exemption, ajpplied to the tribunes of the 
commons," who judged of the jusnce of their claims,'" and in- 
terposed in their behalf or no^ as they judged proper. But this 
was sometimes forbidden by a decree of the senate. And the 
tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter to the 
consuls." 

In sudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in 
Italy, or against the Gauls,, which was called tuuultus,"' no re- 
gard was had to these excuses.'^ Two flags were displayed " 
from the capitol, the one red," to summon the infantry," and the 
other green," to summon the cavalry jF 

On such occasions, as there was not time to go through the 
usual forms, the consul said, qui rempoblicam balvam essr vijlt 
MR sBQUATUR. Thls WBS Called coNJORATio, or evocofio, and men 
thus rniRed, conjcrati, who .were not considered os regulai 
soldiers." 
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Soldiers raised upon a sudden alarm ' were called subitarii/ 
or TUMULTOARii, iiot Only at Home, but also in the provinces, 
when the sickly or infirm were forc^ to enlist, who were called 
CAUSARii.^ If slaves were found to have obtruded themselves 
into the service,^ they were sometimes punished capitally.^ 

The cavalry were chosen from the body of the equites, and 
each had a horse and money to support him, given them by 
the public.^ 

On extraordinary occasions, some equites served on their 
own horses.^ But that was not usually done ; nor were there, 
as some hare thought, any hone in the Roman army, but from 
the equites, till the time of Marlhs, who made a great alteration 
in the military system of the Romans in this, as well as in other 
respects. 

After that period, the cavalry was composed not merely of 
Roman equites, as formerly, but of horsemen raised from Italy, 
and the other provinces ; and the infantry consisted chiefly ot 
the poorer citizens, or of mercenary soldiers, which is justly 
reckoned one of the chief causes of the ruin of the republic. 

After the levy was completed, one soldier was chosen to 
repeat over the words of the military oath,^ and the rest swore 
after him.” Every one as he passed along said, jdkm m 

The form of the €»ath does not seem to have been always the 
same. The substance of it was, that they would obey their 
commander, and not desert their standards, &c. Sometimes 
those below seventeen were obliged to take the military oath.^^ 
Without this oath no one could justly fight with the enemy. 
Hence sacramenta is put for a military life. Livy says, that it 
was first legally exacted in the second Punic war,^ where ho 
seems to make a distinction "between the oath (bacramentum) 
which formerly was taken voluntarily, when the troops were 
embodied, and each decuria of cavalry, and century of font, 
swore among themselves (in/er ss equites decuriati^ pedites ceiu 
turiati vonjiarabant,) to act like good soldiers, (sese fugm ac 
^ormidinU ergo nan abituros^ neque ex ordine recessuroSj) and the 
oath (jusjoranditm) which was exacted by the military tribunes, 
afiter the levy, (ex volwUario inier ipsos fxdere a tribunis ad 
iegitimam juri^psrandi actionem translatunu) On occasion of a 
mutiny, the military oath was taken anew.” 

Under the emperors, the name of the prince was inserted in 
the military oath, and this oath used to be renewed every year 
on their birth-day, by the soldiers and the people in the pro- 
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vinnes, also on the kalends of January.^ On certain occasions, 
persons were sent up and down the country to raise soldiers, 
called coNguisiTORBB, and the force useti for that purpose, 
coERCiTio vel conquisitio, a press or impress * Sometimes par- 
ticular commissioners^ were appointed for that purpose. 

Veteran soldiers who had serred out their time,^ were often 
induced again to enlist, who were then called ^vocati. Galba 
gave this name to a body of equites, whom he appointed to 

§ uBrd his person.^ Ihe erocati were ei:empted from all the 
rutkery of military service.^ 

Ai^r Latium and the states of Italy were tabdned, or admitted 
into alliance, they always furnished at.least an equal number of 
infantry with the Homans, and the double of cayalry, sometimes 
inore.^ The consuls, when about to make a levv, sent them 
notice what number of troops they required,^ and at the same 
time appointed the day and place of assembliiig.^ 

The forces of the alues seem to have been raised much in 
the same manner with those of the Romans. They were paid 
by their own states, and received nothing from the Romans but 
com ; on which account they had a paymaster [qwMtor) of their 
own.^^ But when all the Italians were admitted into the freedom 
of the city, their forces were incorpqrated with those of the 
republic. 

The troops sent by foreign kings and states were called 
auxiliaries.^^ They usually received pay and dotliingp from the 
republic, although they sometimes were supported by those who 
sent them. 

The dist mercenary soldiers in the Roman army are said to 
have been the Celtiberians in Spain, A, U. 537. But those 
must have been different from the auxiliaries^ who are often 
mentioned before that time.^^ 

Under the emperors the Roman armies were in a great 
measure composeu of foreigners ; and the provinces saw with 
regret (be flower of their youth carried off for that purpose.^* 
Each district was obliged to furnish a certain number oi n^en, 
in proportion to its extent and opulence. 
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II. DIVISION OF THE TROOPS IN THE ROMAN AHMT { 
THEIR ARMS, OFFIOERS, AND DRESS. 

After the levy ivas completed, and the military oath adminis- 
ter^ the troops were formed into legions.' Kach legion was 
divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three maniplts, and 
each maniph into two centuries.^ So that there were thirty 
maniples, and sixty centuries in a legion ; ^ and if there had 
always been 100 men in each century, as its name imports, the 
legion would have consisted of 6000 men. But this was not the 
case. 

The number of men in a legion was different at different 
times.* In the time of Polybius it was 4200. 

There were usually 9bo cavalry joined to each legion, called 
JUSTUS EQUiTATUB, OT ALA.* They Were divided into ten tumuB 
or troops ; and each turma into three dscurtm, or bodies of ten 
men. 

The different kinds of infantry which composed the legion 
were three, the hattatif principes, and triarii. 

The HABTATi were so called, because they first fought with 
long spears,* which were Afterwards laid aside as inconvenient. 
Ikey consisted of young men in the flower of life, and formed 
the first line in battle.^ 

The FRiNdFBs were men of middle age in the vigour of life : 
they occupied the second line. Anciently they seem to have 
been postedifirst ; whence their name. 

The TRiABii were old soldiers of approved valour, who formed 
the third line; whehbe their name.* They were also called 
FiLANi, from the piban or javelin which they used; and the 
hastati and principeif wbo stood before them, antepilanl 

There was a fourth kind of broops called velitbs, from their 
swiftness and arilityi* the lighb4irmed soldiers,^^ first instituted 
ia the second Punic war. These did not form a part of the 
legion, and had no certain post assigned them ; but fought in 
scattered parties where occasion required, usually before the 
lines. To them were joined the stingers and archers, 
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The light-armed troops were anciently called ferentarii, 
rorarii,^ and, according to snme, accetui. Others make the 
accensi supernumerary soldiers, who attended the army to supply 
the place of those legionary soldiers who died or wer6 slain.* 
In trie meantime, however, they were ranked among the light- 
armed troops. These were formed into distinct companies,* 
and are sometimes opposed to the legionary cohorts.* 

The soldiers were often denominated, especially under the 
emperors, from the number of the legion in whicjk^^they were ; 
thus, primanii the soldiers of the first legion; terti- 

ani, quartanif quint ani, decimmi, tertiadecimani^ vicesimani, 
duodtvicesimani^ duo et vicesimani, &c.* 

The velites were equipped with bows, slings, seven javelins or 
spears with slender points like arrows, so that when thrown 
they bent and could not easily be returned by the enemy ; * a 
Spanish sword, having both edge and point ; ^ a round buckler 
(pahma) about three feet in diameter, made •of wood and covered 
with leather; and a helmet or casque for the head (salsa veJ 
gahrus)^ generally made of the skin of some wild beast, to 
appear the more terrible.* 
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Thu RPins of the hastaii, principeSf and triarii, both defeiw 
and offenBive* were in a great measure the same : 

I, An oblong shield (bcutuhi^ with an iron boss (umbo) jut- 
ting out in the middle, four feet long and two feet and n hal( 
broad, made of wood, joined together with little plates of iron, 
and the whole oovered with a boirs hide : sometimes a round 
shield (cLTFEus) of a smaller size. 



S. A head-piece (galea vel 
cwis V. of brass or iron, 
noming down to the shoulders, 
bat tearing |^e face on covered, 
whence the command of Cassar 
at the battle of Pharsalia, which 
in a great measure detennined 
the fortune of the day, rACisN 
FBRi, MILES-— soldier, strike the 
face.' Pompey’s cavalry being 
cfaieily compost of young men 
of tank, who were as ‘much afraid 
of having their viioges disfigured 
as of d^th. Upon the top of 
the helmet was the crest (cbibta), 
adorned with plumes of feathers 
of Tarious colours. 



3. A coat of mail (loeica), generally made of leather, covered 
with plates of iron in the form of scales, or iron rings twisted 
within one another like chains.* Instead of the coot of mail, 
W^^used only a plate of brass on the breast (thorax vel pec-‘ 

. 'y *■ > 'I I*' 1 I I I ■ - .. ■ 
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4'. Greaves for the _ 

logs (ocRB^),' some- ^ ' 

times only on the 
right leg, and a kind 

of shoe or covering V — -■' 

for the feet, called 

ca%fl, set with nails,® * 

used chiefly by the common soldiers,® whence the emperhr 
Caligula had his name. Hence co/t^a^us, a common 
soldier ; Marius a cdiga ad constdaiwn perductm 
from being a common stddier.^ 

5. A sword {gladim vel siwis) and two long 
javelins (pila.) 

The cavalry at first used only their ordinary 
clothing for the sake of h^Uty, that they might 
more easily mount their horses ; for they had no 
stirrups (btapia vel btapeda, as they were afterwards 
called.) When they were first is uncertain. 
There is no mention of them in the classics, nor do 
they appear on ancient coins and statues. Neither 
had the Romans saddles such os ours, but certain 
coverings of cloth® to sit on, called rphippia, vel 
STRATA, wil^ which a horse was said to be cofbtra- 
TUB. These the Germans despised. The Numidian 
horse had no bridles.® 

But the Roman cavalry afterwards imitated the 
manner of the Greeks, and used neagly the oame 
armour with tlie foot Thus, Pliny wrote a book de 
jaculatione equeHri, about the art of using the jave- 
lin on horseback.^ 

Horsemen armed cap^pii, that is, completely 
from head to foot, were called lobicati or cata- 

PHRACTI,® 

In each legion there were six ’military tribunes,* 
who commanded under the consul, each in his turn, 
usually month about In battle, a tribune seemS to 
have bad the charge of ten centuries, or about a 
thousand men ; hence called in Greek 
vel -»i;. Under the emperors they were-cboeeO 
chiefly from among the senators and equites ; hence 



I nri y (tt ^ x'TrST* 




seems to be called tribunub cohobtib, and thebf 
command to have lasted only six months; henoe 
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oalled SRME8TR1S TR1BUNATU8, Of SRMRSTRB AURUM,^ bfiCaUSO tllOy 

had the right of wearing a golden ring. 

The tribunes chose the officers who commanded the cen- 
turies,* from among the common soldiers, according to their 
merit.* But this office^ was sometimes disposed of by tlie con< 
Bul or proconsul through &vour, and eyen for money.* 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or sapling (vitib)' 
hence vUe donart, to be mode a centurion ; vitem po8ce7e, to 
ask that office ; gerere, to bear it* 

There were two centurions in each maniple called by the 
same name, but distinguished by the title prior, former, and 
posterior, latter, because the one’ was chosen and ranked before 
the other.^ Under the emperors persons were made centurions 
all at once through interest* 

The centurion of tfie first century of the first maniple of the 
fridrti, was called cerUurio primi ptVt, vel primi orcUnis, or 
primus pilus, primipilus, or primopilus, also primus centurio, 
qui primum pilum dtscebai, dux Ugionis {6 rov 

fitaros^y ‘He presided over all the other centurions, and had 
the charge of the eagle/* or chief standard of the legion, 
whereby he obtained Imth profit and dignity, being ranked 
among the equites. He liad a place in the council of war with 
the consul and tribunes. The other centurions were called 
mmores ordine}^ 

The centurion of the second century of the first maniple of 
the triarii, was called primipilus posterior, so the two cen- 
turions of the second maniple of the ^rtant, prior cerUuTio, and 
posterior centurio seciouii pili, and so on to the tenth, who 
was called centurio decimi piVi, prior et posttrion In like 
manner, primus princeps, secundus princeps, &c. Primus has- 
latus, &c. Thus there was a large field for promotion in the 
Roman array, from a common soldier to a centurion ; from 
being the lowest centurion of the tenth maniple of hastati^ to 
the rank of primipilus. Any one of the chief centurions wns 
said ducere fumestvm ordinem, to bold an honourable rank ; os 
Vimuius, Liv. ill 44. 

l%e centurions diote each two assistants or lieutenants, called 
OPTIONEI, uragi, or suceenturiones and two standard-bearers 
or ensigns (siovifehi vel vexiUariu) 

He who commanded the cavalry of a legion was called pr.b- 
FBCT0B AL.C.^* 
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Each iurma had throe dbcuriones or commauders of ten, but 
he who was first elected commanded the troop, and he was called 
DUX TURM.c. Each decurio had an optio or deputy under hini.^ 
'i'he troops of the alllps (which, as well as the horse, were 
railed AEiiE, from their beinf^ stationed on the win;^), had prae- 
fects (PHiEFBGTi) appointed them, who commanded in the same 
manner as the le^on^ tribunes. They were divided into 
cohorts, 05 the Roman infantry.^ A third part of the horse, ind 
a fifth of the foot of the allies, were selected and posted near 
the consul, under the name of EXTRAORDiNAaii, and one troop 
called ABLBCTi or aelecti, to serve as his life-guards.^ 

It is probable that the arms and inferior officers of the allied 
troops were much the same with those of the Romans. 

Two ledons, with the due number of cavalry,* and the allies, 
formed what was called a consular army,” about SO, 000 men, in 
the time of Polybius, 1&,600.” 

The consul appointed lieutenant-generals (lbsati) under him, 
one or more, according to the importance of the 

When the consul performed any thing in person, he was said 
to do it by his own conduct and auspices ; ” but if his legatus or 
any other person did it by bis command, it was said to be done ^ 
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by the auspices of the consul and conduct of the legatus* 
this manner the emperors were said to do evei^ thing by their 
auspices although they remained at Rome;' hence auspiciu, 
the conduct t 

The military robe or cloak of the general was called 
FALUDAMENTUM, or chlomys^ of a scarlet colour, bordered with 
purple ; sometimes worn also by the chief officers, ‘ and, accord- 
ihg to some, by the lictora who attended the consul in wor.^ 
CmiAns was likewise the name of n travelling dress;* hence 
chlanfiyia^^ a traveller or foreigner.^ 

Tfae military cloak of the officers and soldiers was called 
BAOUM, also chiamys^ an open robe drawn over the other clothes, 
and fiutened with a clasp, ^ opposed to toga, the robe of peace. 
When there was a war in Itdy,^ all the citizens put on the 
ration ; hence e$t m sagis civitas, sumere saga, aa saga iret 
et redire ad togas, also put for the general’s robe ; thus, ptmtco 
lugubre mutavit sagwn, i. e. depostdt coccineam Mamydem 
Antonius, et hicepit nigram, laid aside his purple robe and put 
on mourning.^ 

Ill, DlflOlPLINE OF THE ROMANS, THEIR MARCHES AND 
ENCAMPMENTS. 

Tn discipline of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in their 
inarches and encampments. They never passed a night, even 
in the longest marches, without pitching a camp, and fortifying 
it with a rampart and ditch.^ Persons were always sent before 
to choose and mark out a place for that purpose ; hence called 
METATOBBs', Uius, oUeris castris vel seamdis, is put for aUero 
die, the second day ; tertiis cosfris, (]juintis castris, &c." 

When the army staid but one night in the same camp, or 
even two or three nights, it was amply called casira, and in 
later ages mansio ; which word is also put for the journey of one 
day, or for an inn,'* os among the Oreeks. 

When an army remained for a considerable time in the seme 
place, it was called castra btativa, a standing camp, abtiva, a 
summer camp; and hibrrna, b winter camp (which was first 
used in the siege of Veji.)'* 

The winter quarters of the Romans were strongly fortified, 
and furnished, particularly under the emperors, ivith every 
accommodation like a city, os storehouses,'* workshops," an 
infirmary, &c. Hence from them many towns in Europe are 
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supposed to have liad their origin; in England particularly, 
those whose names end in cester or che^er. 

The form of the Roman camp waa a square/ and always of 
the same ligure. In late;|^Bges, in imitation of the CiTeeks, they 
sometimes made it circular, or adapted it to the nature of the 
ground.^ it was surrounded with a ditch, ^ usually nine feet 

PLAN OF A POLTBIAN OR CONSULAR CAMP. 
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deep and Uv'elve feet broad, and‘ a rampart/ composed of Clia 
'earth dug from the ditch/ and sharp stakes '' stuck into it.* 

The camp had four gates, one on each side, called porta 
PRETORIA, ?el extraordinaria, next ^ enemy; decumana, op- 
posite to the former/ porta pRiNciPAms oextha and frincifaiiIb 

SINISTRA.^ 

The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower. 

The upper part ^ ^vas that next the porta preBtoriUj in which 
was the genera’s tent,^ called fr^torium, also auourale/ from 
that part of it where he took the auspices, or aoqustale, with a 
sufficient space around for his retina^ the praetorian cohort, &c. 
On one side of the prmtorivm were the tents of lieutenant- 
generals, and on the other that* of the quEestor, qu^btoeium, 
which seems anciently to have been near the porta decumana, 
hence called qumHoria. Hard by the quaestor’s tent was the 
RORDK, called also quintana, where things were sold and meet- 
iM held.^*^ In this Mt of tk camp were also the tents of the 
trilmoes, prefecbLof tM allies, the evocati, ablecHi and extraordi- 
tiarii, both hone and foot. But in w'hat order they were 
placed does not appear from tlb classics. We only know that 
a particular pla^ was assigned both U> officers and men, with 
w)iaih they wgra all perfecuy acquainted. 

The lower pm 0 f the camp was separated from the upper 
hy a broad open space, which extended the whole breadth of 
the camp, called frircifea, where the tribunal of the general 
was erwX^ when lie either adnunistered justice, or harangued 
die amny,^ where the tribiuieii held their courts,^ and punish- 
ments were inflicted, the principal standards of the army, and 
the altans of the go^ stood ; rIm the images of the emperors, 
hy wtdch the aeUiers swore,** and deposited their money at the 
standai^** as in a sacred plaoe, each a certain part of his pay, 
and the of a donative, whidi was not restored till the end 
o£ the. war*** <• 

In ^ lower part of the camp the troops were disposed in 
this mawnir : the davalry in the middle ; on both sides of them 
the fricwtt, prineipes, end haatati ; next to them on both sides 
wore the cavalry and foot of Iffie allies, who, it is observable, 
were always posted in separate places, lest they should form any 
plots by being united, ft is not agreed what was the place of 
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the velites. They are supposed to have occupied the empty 
space between the ramparts and the tents, which was 200 mt 
broad. The same may be said of the slaves (calones vel servi), 
and retainers or followers the camp (LixAy These were 
little used in ancient times. A common soldier was not allowed 
a slave, but the officers were. The lix(B were sometimes alto- 
gether prohibited.^ At other times they seem to have staid 
without the camp; in what was called frocestria.’’ 

The tents (tentoria) were covered with leather or skins ex- 
tended with ropes : hence sub pellibw hiemare^ dwrare^ habtri^ 
retineri, in tents, or in camp.^ 

In each tent were usually ten soldiers, with their decanus or 
petty officer who commanded them ; ^ which was properly called 
coNTuBBRNiuM, and they contubemdles^ Hence young noble- 
men, under the general’s particular care, were said to serve in 
his tent,*^ and were called niS coNTUBBRNAiiEs. Hence, mvsrs in 
contubernio aliwus^ to live in one's family. Coniuhernalis^ a 
companion.^ The centurions and standard-bearers were posted 
at the head of their companies. 

The different divisions of the^oops were separated by in- 
tervals, called VLS. Of these there were five longwise,^ i. e. 
running from the decuman towards the pmtonan side ; and 
three across, one in the lower part of the camp, called quintana^ 
and two in the upper, namely, the prmcipia already descril^d, 
and another between the mmtcTvum and the preetorian gate. 
The rows of tents between the vias were called STRiOiE.^*^ 

In pitching the cai^, different divisions of the army were ap- 
pointed to execute different parts of the work, iiitder the inspec- 
tion of the tribunes or centurions^^*’ ^ they likewise were during 
the encampment to perform different services,^ to procure water, 
forage, wood, &c. From these certain persons were exempted,^ 
either by law or custom, as the equites, uie evocati and veterans, 
or by the fiivour^* of their commander; hence called benefioi- 
AHii.^ But afterwards this exemption used to be purchased 
from the centurions, which prov*ed most pernicious to miHtary 
discipline. The soldiers obliged to perform these servicea were 
called MUNiricBs.'^ 

Under the emperors there was a particular officer in each 
legion who had the charge of the camp, called ranFSCTus 

CaSTROHUN.^^ 
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A certain number of maniples was appointed to keep g'uarii 
nt the gates, on the rampart, and in other places of the camp, 
liefore the priPtorium, the tents of the legati, qucestor, and 
tribunes, bo£h by day and by night,' who were changed every 
three hours.* 

ExcuBiiS denotes watches either by day or night ; vigilia, 
only by night. Guards placed before the gates were properly 
called BTATioNEB, on the ramparts cosTooiiE. But utatio is also 
put for any jiost ; hence, vetat P^hagoras injussu imperatoris^ 
td est, Deij de ^cBsidio et statione vitis decedere, Pythagoras 
forbids us to quit bur post and station in life w'ithout the com- 
mand of the governor, that is, of God. Whoever deserted his 
station was punished with death.* 

Every evening before the watches were set,^ the watch-word 
(symboium) or private signal, by which they might distinguish 
friends from foes,^ was distributed through the army by means 
of a square tablet of wood ii^ the form of a die, called tessera 
from its four corners.* On it was inscribed whatever word or 
words the general chose, which he seems to have varied every 
night ^ 

A frequent watch-word of Marius was lar dbus ; of Syllo, 
APOLLO DELPHicus ; and of Casar, venvb genitrix, &c. ; of 
Brutus, LiBBRTAS.* It was given * by the general to the tribunes 
and praafects of the allies, by them to the centurions, and by 
them to the soldiers. The person who carried the tessera from 
the tribunes to the centurions, was called tesberariub.'* 

In this manner also the particular commands of the general 
were made known to the troops, which seems likewise sometimes 
to have been done viva voceA 

Every evening when the general dismissed his chief officers 
and friends,'* after giving them his commands, all the trumpets 
sounded,'* 

Certain persons, were every niglit appoiuted to go round the 
watches; hence called cihcuitorrb, vel circitores. This seems 
to have been at fint done by tfle equites and tribunes, on extra- 
ordinary occaaioap, by the legati and general himself. At last 
particular personpwere chosen for that purpose by the tribunes.'^ 

The Romans used only wind-instruments of music in the 
army, . Those were the tuba, straight like our trumpet ; cornu, 
the horn, bent almost round; buccina, similar to the horn, coiti- 
iiionly u^ by the watches; lituub, the clarion, bent a little at 
the end, like the augur’s staff or lituus ; all of brass : whence 
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those who blew them were called anbatores. The tuha was 
used as a signal for the foot, the iituus for the horse ; but they 
are sometimes confounded, and both called concha, because 
hrst made of shells.^ 

The signal was given for changing the watches ^ with a 
trumpet or horn (tuba),’^ hence ad tertiam huccinam, for vigiliam,^ 
and the time was determined by hour-glasses.^ 

A principal part of the discipline of the camp consisted in 
exercises (whence the army was called exbrcitub), walking and 
running “ completely armed; leaping, swimming;^ vaulting^ 
upon horses of wood; shooting the arrow, and throwing the 
javelin ; attacking a wooden figure of a man as a real enemy ; ^ 
the carrying of weights, 

When the general thought proper to decamp, he gave the 
signal for collecting their baggage,^ whereupon all to^ down 
their tents, ^ but not till they saw this done to the tents of the 
general and tribunes. Upon the next signal they put their 
baggage on the beasts of burden, and upon the tbird sijpaal 
began to march ; first the extraordinarxi and the allies of the 
right winp; with their baggage; then the legions; and last of 
all the allies of the left wing, with a party of horse in the rear, 
(ad agmen cogendum, L e. coUi^mdum, to prevent straggling,) 
and sometimes on the flanks, in such order that they might 
readily be formed into a line of battle if an enemy attacked 
them. 

An army in close array was called agmen pilatum, vel 
When under no apprehension of an enemy, they were less 
guarded.^’ 

The form of the army on march, however, varied, according 
to circumstances and the nature of the ground. It was some- 
times disposed into a square (agmen quadratum), with the bag- 
gage in the middle.^^ 

Scouts (spccalatorts) were always Mnt before to reconnoitre 
the ground.'^ A certain kind of soldiers under the emperors 
were called bpbculatorbs.^ 

The soldiers were trained with great care to observe the 
military pace,^' and to follow the standards.^ For that purpose, 
when oncamped, they were led out thrice u month, sometimeH 
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ten, sometimes twenty miles, less or more, as the gfetieral 
inclined. They usually marched at the rate of twenty miles in 
five hours, sometimes with a quickened pace^ twenty-four miles 
in that timp. 


The load which a Homan soldier 
carried is almost incredible; vic- 
tuals* for fifteen days, sometimes 
more,* usually com, as bein|f lig^hter, 
sometimes dressed food, ^ utensils, 
a siw, a basket, a matto^* an axe, 
a hook, and leathern thon^j^,^ a chain, 
a pot, Sic,, sUkes usually threie or 
four, sometimes twelve,* the whole 
amounting to sixty pounds weighty 
besides arms ; for a Roman soldier 
&>naidered these not as a harden, 
but as a part of himself.* Under 
this load they commonly inarched 
twenty miles a day, sometimes 
more.^* There were beasts of burden 
for carrying the tents, mills, ^g- 

1^6, &C. (JUMENTA SARClNAmA.) 

The ancient Homans rarely used 



waggons, as being more cumbersome.'^ 

The general usually marched in the centre, sometimes in the 
rear, or wherever his presence was necessary.'* 

When they came near the place of encampment, some iri- 
bdnes and centurions, with proper persons appointed for that 
service,'* were sent b^re to mark out the ground, and assign 
to each bis proper quarters, which they did by erecting flags 
of di/foent coloun in the several parts. 

The place for the general’s tent was marked with a white 
flag, and when it was once flxed, the places of the rest followed 
of course, as being ascertained and known.l* When the troops 
came up, they immediately set about making the rampart,'* while 
part of the army kept guards to prevent surprise. The camp 
was always marked out in the same manner, and fortified, if 
they were to continue in it only for a single night.'* 
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IV. THE ORDER OF BaTTLE AND THE DIFFERENT 
STANDARDS. 

The Roman army was usually drawn up in three lines,' each 
several rows deep. 

The hastati were placed in the dnt line;* the principes in 
the second ; and the triarii or pilani in the third ; at proper 
distances from one another. Tlie principes are supposed an- 
ciently to have stood foremost Hence post principia, behind 
the first line; transvorsis principiis, the front or first line being 
turned into the flank.* 

A maniple of each kind of troops was placed behind one 
another, so that each legion had ten maniples in front They 
were nut placed directly behind one another as on march/ but 
obliquely, in the form of what is called a quincunx^ unless when 
they had to contend with elepliants, as at the battle of Zama.* 
There were certain intervals or spaces/ not only between the 
lines, but likew'ise between the maniples. Hence ardvnea txplU 
tarty to arrange in order Of battle, and in the maniples each 
man had a free space of at least three feet, both on the side and 
behind.^ « 

The teliits were placed in the spaces or intervals/ between 
the maniples, or on the wings.* 

The Roman legions possessed the centre/* the allies and 
auxiliaries the ri^t and left wings.'* The cavalry were some- 
times placed behind the foot, whence they were suddenly led 
out on the enemy through the intervals between the maniples, 
but they were commonly posted on the wings; hence called 
AL.E,'* which name is commonly applied to the cavalry of the 
allies,'* when distinguished from the cavalry of the legion's/^ 
and likewise to the auxiliary infantry.** 

This arrangement, however, was not always observed. Somer 
times all the different kinds of troops were placed in the same 
line. Fur instance, when there were two legions, the one 
legion and its allies were placed in the first line, and the other 
behind as a body of reserve^** This was called acies duplex, 
when there was only ode line, acirs simplex. Some 'think, that 
in later times an army was drawn up in order of battle, without 
any regard to the division of soldiers into different ranks, lii 
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the description of Cffisar^s battles there is no mention made of 
the soldiers being divided into hcLstati^ privcipes, and triarii^ 
but only of a Certain number of legions and cohorts, which 
Cffisar ji^nerally drew up in three lines.^ In the battle of 
Pharsaha he formed a body of reserve, which he calls a fourth 
line,^ to oppose the cavalry of Fompey, which indeed deter- 
mined the fortune of the day. This was properly called acieb 

flUADRUPLEX.® * 

In the time of Ccesar the bravest troops were commonly 
l^lated in the front,^ contrary to the ancient custom. This and 
vRiious other alterations in the military art are ascribed to 
Mafeibs. 

Jkem is put not only for the whole or part of on army in 
of battle ; as, aciem inttruerty (square^ exornare, explicarcy 
extenuare, finnare, pertwrbarey instawrare^ restituere^ redinte- 
grarty &c., but also for the battle itself; tommUsam aciem 
secutus e 9 t tertiB trefnor, there happened an earthquake after 
the fight was begun ; post odes primas, after the first battle." 

Each century, or at least each maniple, had its proper stan- 
dard and standard-bearer. Hence milites sipni unVus, of one 
maniple or century ; " reliqup, signa in suhsidio arHua collocate 
he places the rest of his troops as a body of reserve or in the 
second line more dosely ; signa inferrCy to advance ; convertercy 
to face about; efferrey to go out of the camp ; a aignis discedercy 
to desert*/ referre, to retreat, also to cover the standards; 
signa conferred vel slum's col{ati» cmfiyerey to engage ; aignis 
ifgestia inferriy ire vel incedere, 

10 march against the enemy ; 
nrbem intrare sub signiSy to enter 
the city in military array ; sub 
signis legiones ducere, in battle 
order ; signa i^festa ferrCy to ad- 
vance as if to an attack.^ 

The ensign of a maniptdus was 
anciently a bundle of hay on the 
top of a pole,** whence miles manU 
putcaris, a common soldier ; after- 
yvards a spear with a cross piece 
ol Vrood on the top, sometimes the 
figure of a hand above, probably 
in oUnsion to the word manipulus ; 
and below, a small round or oval 
shield, ccMumonly of silver, also 
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of g^oldj on >vhich were represented the imag^ of the irarLike 
deities, ai Mars or Minerva; and after the extinction of liberty, 
of the emperors, or of their favourites.^ Hence the standards 
were called numxm legionum^ and worshipped with religious 
adoration. The soldiers swore by them.‘ 

We read also of the standard of the cohorts, as of preefects oi 
commanders of the cohorts. But then a whole is supposed to 
be put for a part, cohortes ffir manipuli or crdineB, which were 
properly saicl ad signa, convenire et continerx. The divisions cd 
the legion, however, seem to have been different at different 
times. Caesar mentions 120 chosen men of the same century,’’ and 
Vegetius (ii. 13) makes manipuliu the same with cmtuhernium. 
It is at least certain that there always was a diversity of ranks/ 
and a gradation of preferments." The divisions most fie^uently 
mentioned are cobortbs, battalionB ef foot, and turma, troops 
of horse. Cohors is sometimes applied to the auxiliaries, and 
opposed to the legions. It is am, although more rarely, ap- 
plied to cavalry." 

The standards of the different divisions had certain letters 
inscribed on them, to distinguish the one from the other.^ 

The standard of the cavalry was called 
VExaLim, a flag or banner, L e. a s^are 
piece of cloth fixed on the en^ of a 
spear, used also by the foot," particularly 
by the veterans who had served out their 
time, but undar the emperors were still 
letaiiied in the army, and fought in 
bodies distinct from the legion, uMer a 
particular standard of their own (sad 
vexillo^ hence called vbxillaril) But 
vexilhm or vexiUatio is also put ror any 
number of troopafoUowii^ one standard. ** 
To lose the standards was always es- 
teemed disgraceful,^" particularly to the 
standard-bearer, sometimes a capital 
crime. Hence to animate &e soldiers , 
the standards were sometimes ^irpwn 
among the enemy.^^ 

A silver eagle with expanded wings, on the top of a spiOr. 
sometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claws, with tne figure of a 
small chapel above it, was the common standard of the legion, 
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at least after the time of Marius, 
for before that the fig^ures of 
other animals were used. Henne 
AguiLA is put for a legion/ and 
aquila signaque for all the stan- 
dards of a legion. It was an- 
ciently carried before the first 
maniple of the triari^ ; but after 
the time of Marius, in the first 
line, and near it was the ordinary 
plaoe of the general, almost in 
the centre of the army; thus' 

MEDIO DUX AQMiNB Tumus vcrtitur 
arma tenens, in the centre king 
Turnus moves, wielding his 
arms,* usually on horseback. So 
likewise the legati and tribunes.* 

The soldiers who fought b^ 
ibre the standards, or in Uie first 
line, were called antesionani ; * those behind the standards/ 
posTsiQNANi, vel BUBsioNANi ; but the si^dsigmni seem to have 
been the same with the vesnliarii, or privileged veterans.* 

Th^ general was usually attended by a select band, called 
COHORB PRETORIA, first instituted by Scipio Africanus ; but some- 
thing similar was used long before that time, not mentioned in 
Casaar, unless by the by.^ 

When a general, after having consulted the auspices, had 
determined to lead forth his troops against the enemy, a red 
flag was displayed,* on a spear from the top of the prstorium,* 
which was the signal to prepare for battle. Then having called 
an assembly by the sound of a trumpet,^* he harangued the 
Mldiers, who usually signified thoir approbation by shouts, by 
raising their right han£, or by beating on the shields with their 
speasSi Silence >vas a mark of timidity,^ This address was 
sometimes made in the open field from a tribunal raised of turf.'* 
A general always addressed his troops by the title of milites ; 
hence Gsesar greatly mortified the soldiers of the tenth legion, 
when they demand^ their discharge, by calling them guiafrEs 
in^ead of militbs. 

After the harangue all the trumpets sounded,'* which was the 
signal for marching. At the same time the soldiers called out 
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to arms} The standards which stood fixed in the ground were 
pulled up.’ If this was done easily, it was reckoned a good 
omen ; if not, the contrary. Hence, aquiUs prodire nolentes^ the 
eagles unwilling to moTO.^ The watch-word was given, ^ either 
viva voce, or by means of a tessera, as other orders were com- 
municated.’ In the meantime many of the soldiers made thair 
testaments (in procinctu.) ’ 

When the army was advanced near the enemy, ^ the general 
riding round the ranks again exhorted them to courage, and 
then rave the siraol to engage. Upon which all the trumpets 
sounded, and the soldiers rushed forward to the charge with a 
great shout,’ which they did to animate one another and intimi- 
date the enemy. Hence primus cUsmar atque impetus rem de~ 
crevit, when the enemy were easily oonqusred.’ 

The velites first began the battle ; and when repulsed retreated 
either through the intervals between the or by the flanks 

of the ar^, and rallied in the rear. Then the hastati ad- 
vanced if they were defeated, they retired slowly “ into 
the ipjt^rvals of the ranks of the principes^ or if greatly fatigued, 
b^k^d them. Then the principes engaged ; and if they too 
•Hvere defeated, the triarii rose up;^ forhUherto they continued 
in a stooping posture,^’ leaning on their right knee, with their 
left leg stretched out^ and protected with their shields : hence, 
AD TRiARioB VENTUM EST, it is come to the last push.^^’ 

The triari' 'living the hastati and prind^s into the void 
spaces between th. ir manipuli, and closing their ranks,^’ without 
leaving any space between them, in one compact body,*’ renewed 
the combat, llius the enemy had several fresh attacks to 
sustain before they gained the victory. If the triarii were 
defeated, the day was lost, and a retreat war sounded,^^ 

This was the usual manner of attack before the time of. 
IVlarius. After that several alterations took place, which, how- 
ever, are not exactly ascertained. 

'fhe legions sometimes drew lots about the order of tbeiv 
mardi, and the place they were to occupy in the field.^’ 

The Romans varied the line of battle by advanciii|^ with- 
drawing particular parts. They usually engaged with a atooight 
front ^ (acibs directa). Sometimes the wings were advanced 
before the centre (acies binuata), which was the usual ; 

or the contrary (acieb gibbbra, yolfiexa)^ which HannibmlSed 
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in the battle of CanniB*^ Sometimes they formed themselves 
into the figure of a wedge, (cunbus vel trigonum^ a triangle,) 
called by the soldiers caput porcinum, like the Gireek letter 
delta, A. This method of war was also adopted by the Ger- 
mans and Spaniards.^ But cuneua is also put for any close 
btMly, as the Macedonian phalanx. Sometimes they formed 
themselves to receive the cunei/a, in the form of a fohcbpb or 
Bcissars : thus, V,'’ 

When surrounded by the enemy, they often formed them- 
selves into a round body, (ohbis vel olobub, hence orhes facere 
vel voivere j in orhem se tutari vel conghtare).* When they 
advanced or retreated in separate parties, without remaining in 
any fixed position, it was called brrra.^ 

When the Romans gained a victory, the soldiers with shouts 
of joy saluted their general by the title of impbrator.^ His 
liptors wreathed their /oaoaa with laurel, as did also the soldiers 
their spears and javelins.^ He immediately sent letters wrapped 
round with laurel^ to the senate, to inform them of his success," 
and if the victory was considerable, to demand a triumph, to 
which Persius alludes, vL 43. These kind of letters were seldom 
sent under the emperors.^* If the senate approved, they decreed 
a thanksgiving ^ to the gods, and confirmed to the general the 
title of iMPBKATOii, which he retained till hts trium^or return 
to the city. In the mean time his lictors, having the fasces 
wreathed wiHi laurel, attended him.’* 


V. MILITARY REWARDS. 

After a victory the general assembled his troops, and, in pre- 
sence of the whole army, bestowed rewards on those who de- 
served them. These were of various kinds. 

The highest reward was the civic crown 
(corona civica), given to him who had 
saved the life of a citizen, with this in- 
Bfaription, ob civem bebvatum, vel ctvea 
made of oak leaves,’* hence called 

S itercw and bv the appointment of 

be mneral presented by the person who 
saved to his preserver, whom he 
evdinHter respected as a parent.’" Under 
the emperors it was always bestowed by 
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tlie prince.' It was attended with particular honours. The 
person who received it wore it at the spectacles, and sat next 
the senate. When he entered, the audience rose up, as a 
mark of respect.^ Among the honours decreed to Augustus 
and Claudius by the senate was this, that a civic crown should 
be suspended from the top of their house, between two laurel 
branches, which were set up in the vestibule before the gate, 
as if they were the perpetual p^iervers of the citizens, and the 
conquerors of their enemies.^ Hence, in some of the coins of 
Augustus, there is a civic crown, with these words inscribed, cu 

GIVES BBHVATOS. 



Corona VaHat^iM, 


To the person who first mounted 
the rampa^ or entered the camp 
of the enemy, was given by the 
general a golden crown, called 

CORONA VALLARIS Vel CASTRBNSlB ; £o 

him who first scaled the walls of a 
city in an assault, corona muralis ; 
who first boarded the ship of an 
enemy, corona navalis.* 



Corona Muralii, 


Corona Navafio, 


Augustus gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus Pompeius in 
a sea-fight near Sicily, a golden crown, adorned with figures of 
the he^ of ships, hence called robtrata, said to have been 
never given to any other person ; but according to Festus and 
Pliny, it was also given to M. Varro in the war against the 
pirates by Fompey; but they seem to 
confound the corona rostraia and naoa- 
hs, which others make different^ 

When an army was fireed from a 
blockade, the soldiers gave to the^de 
Uverer ^ a crown made of the grass midi 
grew in the place where they had been 
blocked up ; hence called mamvMa 
corona obsidionalis. This of all military 
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honours was esteemed the greatest. A few^ who had the singular 
good fortune to obtain it, are recounted by Plinyi^ 

Gkilden crowns were also given to officers and soldiers who 
had displayed singular bravery; as to T. Manlius Torqnatus, 
an^ M. Valerius Corvus, who each of them slew a Gaul in 
single comtiBt ; to P. Dedus, who presented the Boman army 
front being epTrounded by the Sanuiites/ and to others. 

There were smaller rewavds? df Tarious kinds ; as, a spear 
without any iron m it (baita fora) ; * a flag or banner, i. e. a 
atretomsr op a lanoe or s^r (vexillum)/ of different 

ooloorsy iflth or wilfiout embroidOiy ; " trappings (pRAXEim), 
oroAiaents for horses and' fqr men; golden chains^ {mrtas 
TORfpmsX which went nmnd the neck, whereas the 
hung down on the breast f bracelets fAaniLLJs), ornaments for 
the arms; €ORNicin.A, orhaAents for helmet in the form of 
horns gatrllo vd colitmiilo, chakii ce^MlS^ of rings; where- 
as the aongwes were tiditod” like a fibulo, or 

hnckto Ibr Intoning a belt (w ganment” ^ 

These presents were odhfeiTed by the general in fw^nce of 
the army; and such ap received them, after being publicly 
praised, were pUuwd nBp:t hiss. They ever after kept them 
with great cm, and. wore then at the spectacles and on all 
They flrit wore tlienit the games, A, U. 459 “ 
TM aioilB (spoipA ^ hi^n from the enemy were 

fi^ed^^ep tinir dodrpoeta, or in t&a most conspicuous part of 
Hieir liolssp” 

Wheo the genenl bf the Ramans slew the Mneral of the 
enemj in aingle oombat, flie spoils Vhidi he tooK irom him'^ 
were called spolia ofii^^ oiqd himg up in the temple of Jupiter 
FceptrhiL built by Romifluji,apd repair^ by Augustus, by the 
advice of AtticosJ^ These spd^ were obtained only thrice be- 
|prs dm fall of the ..rmpbllc ; toe first by Romulus, who slew 
Acren, king of ^e PRSninenses^ dm next by A. Cornelius 
Cosi|^ who slew Lar iTohuiiniiia, king of the Vejentei, A. U. 
318 ; and the thkd by M. Claudius Mareellus, who slew Viri- 
domBi^, kipg of the Gauls, A. U. 530.” 

Floraa the, ppoils orau, which Scipm .^ilianus, when 
jp a sttbor^nate tank, took mm the king of the Turduli and 
Vaecflsi in Spun, whom hp^lew in single combat ; but the 
s^pdilia cpima could properly Im obtained only by a person in- 
vestoi wkb snpreme oomipand.” 
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honours was eBte€med the greatesL A few, who had the singul.iF 
g'ood fortune to obtain it, are recounted by Pliny.^ 

Golden crowns were also given to officers and soldien who 
had displayed singular bravery ; as to T. Manlius Torquatus, 
and» M. Valerius Corvus, who each of them slew a Gaul in 
sinjfle combat ; to P. Dedus, who preserved the Roman army 
froiq being sprronnded by the Samnites,^ and to others. 

There were smaller of various kinds; as, a spenr 

without any Iron oait (uasta Ptma) a flag or banner, i. e. a 
streaniBr op the ml^ of a lance or spenr (vexillum)," of diiferent 
ooloiiie, with pr withopt embroidi^;” trappings (mALBR^), 
omaments for bones and fqr men; golden chains^ Caurea 
torques), which went/fiiiuid tin neck, whereas the phalene 
hung down on the breast } bracrieta /ABiiiLLn), ornaments for 
the arms; oornicuiiA, Oiliiamenta for Uie Inlmet in the form of 
horns gatella vel cofemii^, chains of rings ; where- 

as the torques were twkted" lft« a hope ; fibula, clasps or 
buckles far fetening a belt or garment^ ^ 

These presents were cdnfisiTed by the general in presence of 
the army ; and such im, received them, after beinu publicly 
praised, were placed peat him. They ever after kept them 
with great care, and wore thm at the spectacles and on all 
{SlliiepeiimskkDs. They flist wore then et the games, A. U, 459 .^^ 

Th# j^ls (SFoau vel^nnanm), triien from the enemy were 
flaed w ein their dodr-poits, or in tip most conspicuous part of 
.Hiek^hiSpu 

When the general of the Romm slew the meral of the 
enemjf in single oombai, the spoiis whidi he Uxm from him 
were cftlled spolia opima,^ apd himg up in the temple of Jupiter 
Fesetribs, built by Rombliia,wod repaired by Augustus, by the 
advice of Atticus.*^ These ap<ra were obtained only thrice be- 
jMc the fall of tbs ^rifpblic ; the fleet by Romulus, who slew 
Acrop^ king of flie pBtttnenses} the next by K Cornelius 
Cosspi^ vrho slew Lar ^^liunnius, king of the Vejentes, A. U. 
518 ; ^nd the third by M. Claudius Mareellus, who slew Viri- 
donuil^ king of the Gauls, A. U. 530 .^ . 

Ffems the spoils opma, whidi Sciflb Ailmilianus, when 
in a sttbormnate rank, took from the king of the TurduU and 
Vaccasi in Spain, whom hovslew in single combat; but the 
Mpikia ofnma cooU propeidy hh obtained only by a person in- 
vested wHh sopreme oommand.” 
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Sometimes soldiers, on account of their bravery, received a 
double share of com/ which they might give away to whom 
they pleased ; hence cdled duplIcahii, ^o double pay/ clothes, 
&C., called by Cicero diaria.^ 

VI. A TRIUMPH. 

The highest military honour which eould be obtained in tlie 
Buman state was a triumph, or solemn procession, with which a 
victorious general and his army advanced through the dty to 
the napitol; so called from the Greek name of 

Bacchus, who is said to have been the inventor of such proces- 
sions. It had its origin at Rome, from Romulus carrying the 
spolia opiraa in procession to the oapitol/ and the first who 
entered the city in the form of a regular triumph was Tarquinius 
Friscus, the next P. Valerius; and the first who triumphed 
after the expiration of his magistracy," was Q. Publilius Philo.* 
A triumph was decreed by the senate,^ and sometimes by the 
people against the will of the senate, to the general who, in a 
just war with foreigners,* and in one battle, had slain above 
5000 enemies of the republic, and by that victory had enlarged 
the limits of the empire. Whence a triumph was called juatw, 
which was fairly won. And a general was said triun^^re, et 
agere vel deportare triumphim de vel ex aliquo; triumphare 
aliguem vel aliquid^ ditcere^ portare vel agere eim in triumpho. 
There was no just triumph for a victory in a civil war; hence, 
Bella geri placuit nuUoa habitura triumphos 1 Luc, i. 18. 

Could you In wan like these provoke your fate T 
Wan where no triumphs on the victor wait 1 Rowe, 

although this was not always observed, nor when one had been 
first defeated, and afterwards only recovered what was lost, nor 
anciently could one enjoy that honour, who was invested with 
an extraordinary command, as Scipio in Spain, nor unless he 
left his province in a state . of peace, and brought from thence 
his army to Rome along with him, to be present at the tiinmph. 
But these rules were sometimes violated, particularly in the 
case of Pompey.^^ 

There are instances of a triumph being celebrated without 
either the authority of the senate, or the order of the people, 
and also when no war was carried on,'^ 

Those who were refused a triumph at Rome by public authority, 
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some times celebrated it on the Alban mountain. This was first done 
by PapiriuB Naso,, A. U. 522 , whom several afterwards imitated. 

As no person could enter the city while invested with military 
command, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, Jby a 
particular order of the people, freed from that restriction,^ 

The triumphal procession began from the Campus Mortius, 
and went from thence along the Via Triumphalis, through the 
Campus and Circus Flaminiui to the Porta Triumphalis, and 
thence through the most public places of the city to the capitol. 

The streets were strewed with flowers, and the altars smoked 
with incense.^ 

First went musicians of various kinds, singing and playing 
triumphal sonn ; next were led the oxen to be sacrificed, having 
their horns gilt, and their heads adorned with fillets and gar* 
lands ; then in carriages were brought the spoils taken from the 
enemy, statues, pictures, plate, armour, gold and silver, and 
brass ; also golden crowns, and other gifts sent by the allied 
and tributary states.* The titles of the vanquished nations were 
inscribed on wooden frames," and the images or representations 
of the conquered countries, cities, The captive leaders 
followed in chains, with their childi^ and attendants ; 
after the captives came the lictori, IMlVing their fasces ^ 
wreathed with laurel, followed by a great company of 
musiciana and dancers, dressed like satyrs, and wear- 
ing crowns of g^ld : in the midst of whom was a pan- 
tomime, dothc^ in a female garb, whose business it 
was, with his looks and gestures, to insult the van- 
quished. Next followed a long train of persons carry- 
ing perfumes.^ Then came the general (dux) dressed 
in purple embroidered with g<dd," with a crown of 
lag|el on his head, a branch of laurel iit his right 
han^ and in his left an ivory sceptre, with an eagle on 
the top, having his face painted with vermilion, in like 
manner as the statue of Jupiter on festival days,^’’ and a 
g^den ball hanging from his neck on his breast, with 
some amulet in it, or magical preservative against 
onvy/* ponding in a dld^ chariot^ adorned with 
ifpry,^* and dcaivn by four white horses, at least after 
: m timO of Gamillus, sometimes by elephants, attended 
bis relations,^ and a great crowd cf citizens all in 
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irhite. His oliildren used to ride in the chariot along with 
him,^ and, that he mig^ht not be too much elated,* a shiTe, 
carrying a golden crown, sparkling with gems, stood behind 
him, who frequently whispered in his ear, remember that thou 
ART A MAN ! * After the general, followed the consuls, and sena^ 
tors on foot, at least according to the appointment of Augustus; 
for formerly they used to go before him. His legati and mili- 
tary tribunes commonly rode by.his side.* • 

The victorious army, horse and foot, came last, all in their 
order, crowned with laurel, and decorated with the gifts which 
they had received for their valour, singing their own and their 
general’s praises ; but sometimes lowing out railleries against 
him, often exclaiming, lo triumphs, in which all the citizens, os 
they passed along, joined.* 

Ihe general, when he began to turn bis chariot from the 
forum to the capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders of 
the enemy to be led to prison, and there to ne slain, but not 
always ; and when he reached the capitol, he used to wait till 
he heard that these savage orders wore executed.* 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving lo 
Jupiter and the other gods for his success, lie commoted the 
victims to be sacrificed, which were always white, from the 
river Clitumnus,^ and deposited his golden crown in the lap Of 
Jupiter,* to whom he dedicated part of the spoils.* After which 
he gave a magnificent entertainment in the capitol to his friends 
and the chief men of the city. The consuls were invited, but 
were afterwards desired not to come/" that there might be no 
one at the feast superior to the triumphant general. Aft£r 
supper he was conducted home by the people with music and a 
great number of lamps and torches, which sometimes riso were 
used in the triumphal procession.** 

The gold and silver were deposited in the treasury/* anil a 
certain sum was usually riven as a donative to the officers imd 
soldiers, who then were disbanded/* The triumphal prooei^cli, 
BometimeB took up more than one day ; that of Paidal MaaWim 
three.** When the victory was gained by sea, it was cidlsd ^ 
NAVAL TRIUMPH ; which honouF was first granted to Duilius, wli# 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Liparm in the first 
war^ A. U. 493, and a pillar erected to him in the IbrdiD, balle4^ 
coLUMNA ROSTRA TA,** witM^on inscription, port bf which Stiff 
remains. 
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When a victory had been gained without difficulty, or the 
Hlie, an inferior kind of triumph waa granted, called ovatio, in 
which the general entered the city on foot or on horseback, 
crowned with myrtle, not with laurel,^ and instead of bullocks, 
sacridceda sheep, ^ whence its name.^ 

After Augustus, the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
odnfined to the emperors themselves, and the generals who acted 
with delegated authority under their auspices only received 
triumphal ornaments, a fund of honour devised by Augustus.* 
Hence L. Vitellius, having taken Terracina by storm, sent a 
laurel branch in token of it* to his brother. As the emperors 
were so great, that they might despise triumphs, so that honour 
was thought above the lot of a private person; such therefore 
usually declined it, although offered to them; as Vinicius, 
Agrippa, and Flautius.* We read, however, of a triumph being 
nanted to Belisarius, the general of Justinian, for his victories 
r fn Africa, which he celebrated at Constantinople, and is the 
last inst^ce of a triumph recorded in history. The last 
triumph celebrated at Rome was by Diocletian and Maximian, 
20th Nov. A. D. 303, just before they resigned the empire.^ 


yil. MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


Trbbb were of various kinds, either lighter or more severe. 

The lighter punishments, or such as were attended with 
inconvenience, loss, or disgrace, were chiefly these, 1. Depriva- 
tion of pay, either in whole or in part,* the punishment of those 
who were often absent from their standards.* A soldier pun- 
ished in this manner was called £re dirutub. Whence Cicero 
facetiously applieB this name to a person deprived of his fortune 
at play, or a bankrupt by any other means. — 2. Forfeiture of 
their spears, cenbio habtaria,** — 3. Removal from their tents, 
sometimes to remain without the camp and without tents, or at 
a distance from the winter-quarters.^ — 4. Not to recline or 
sit at meals witK the rest^ — 5. To stand before the prceto- 
riuni in a loose jackdt,'* and the centurions without their 
mdle,^* or to dig m that dress.** — 6. To get an allowance of 
Earley instead of wheat.*^ — 7. Degradation of rank;** an ex- 
change into an inferior corps or less honourable service.** — 8. To 
be removed from the camp,^ and enjoyed in various works, 
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an impoBition of labour/ or diimisBion with disgTac6/«.or 
BXAUCT 0 RAT 10 . A. (jellius mentions a singular punishment^ 
namely^ of lettings blood.^ Sometimes a whole legion was de- 
prived of its name, as that called augubta.^ 

The more severe punishments were, 1. To be beaten with 
rods/ or with a vine sapling/-*-9. To be scourged and sold 
slave. — 3. To be beaten to death with sticks, called fvbtuabium, 
the bastinado,^ which was the usual punishment of theft, deser- 
tion, perjury, &c. When a soldier was to suffer this punish* 
ment, the tribune first struck him gently with a staff, on which 
signal, all the soldiers of the legion fall upon him with sticks 
and stones, niid generally killed him on the spot If he made 
his escape, for he might fly, he could not however return to his 
native country; because no one, not even his relations, durst 
admit him into their houses. To be overwhelmed with 
stones^ and hurdles.^*’ — 5. To be beheaded,^ sometimes crucified, 
and to be left unburied, — 6. To be stabbed by the swords of the 
soldiers, and, under the emperors, ta be exposed to wild beasts, 
or to be burned alive, &c. 

Punishments were inflicted by the legionary tribunes and 
praefeots of the allies, with their council; or by the general, 
from whom there was no appeal.^ 

When a number had been guilty of the same crime, as in the 
case of a mutiny, every tenth man was chosen by lot for punish- 
ment, which was called obcimatio, or the most culpable were 
selected. Sometimes only the twentieth man was punished, 
viCEsiMATio ; or the 100th, centbsihatio.^ 

YlII. MILlT\aY PAX AND DidoHARGB. 

The Roman soldiers at first received no pay from the public; 
Every one served at his own charges. Fay was first, granted to 
the foot, A. U. 34r7, and three years after, during the siege of 
Veji, to the horse.'“ * 

it was in the time of the republic very inconsiderable, two 
oboli or three asses (about 2; d English) a day to a foot-soldier, 
the double to a centurion, and the triple to an roues. Julius 
Caesar doubled it Under Augustus it was ten asses (7}d,), and 
Domitian increased it Bt\)l more, by adding three gold pieces 
annually/^ What was the pay of the tribunes is uncertain ; but 
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Uwpears to hare been coniiderable. The praetorian oohorta 
baa double the pay of the common soldiers.^ 

Besides pay, each soldier was furnished with clothes, and 
received a certain allowance * of corn, commonly four bushels a 
month, the centurions double, and the equites triple. But for 
things a part of their pay was deducted.^ 

The allies received the same quantity of corn, except that the 
horse only received double of the foot. The allies, were clothed 
and paid by their own states.* 

Anciently there were no cooks permitted in the Roman army. 
The soldiers dressed their own victuals. They took food twice 
a day, at dinner and supper. A signal was publicly given for 
both. The dinner was a slight meal, which they commonly 
took standing. They indulged themselves, a little more at 
supper. The ordinary drink of soldiers, as of slaves, was water 
mixed with vinegar, called posca.” 

When the soldiers had served out their time,^ the foot twenty 
years, and the hone ten, they were called bmbriti, and obtained 
their discharge. This was called mibbio ronesta vel justa. 
When a soldier was discharged for some defect or bad health, 
it was called missio oaubabia ; i^ from the favour of the general, 
he was discharged before the just time, miasio qratioba ; on 
account of some fault, iqnominiosa.^ 

Augustus introduced a new kind of discharge, called exauc* 
rORATio, by which those who had served sixteen campaigns 
were exempted from all military duty except fighting. They 
were however retained^ in the army, not witn the other soldiers 
under standards,^ but by themselves under a flag,^" whence they 
were called vsxiLLAhii or veterani, sometimes also bvbsionani,“ 
till they should receive a full discharge* and the rewards of their 
service,^ either in lands or ‘money, or both, which sometimes 
they never obtained. Exauotobabb is properly to free from 
the military oath, to disband.^ 

IX. METHOD OF ATTAOKIMO AND DEFENDING TOWNS. 

Thb Romans attacked places eithar by a sudden assault, or if 
that failed,^ they tried to reduce them by a blockade.^" 

They first surrounded a town with their troops,'^ and by their 
missive weapons endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants. 
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Theni joininf|r their shields in the form of a Ustudo or tortoise,^ 
to secure theiuselTes from the darts of the enemy, they came up 
to the ^tes,^ and tried either to undermine^ the walls, or to 
scale them.^ 



When a place could not be taken by stomv It was inTested. 
Two linej of fortifications or intrenchments* were drawn around 
the place, at some distance from one another, called the Lines of 
contravallation and circumvallation : the one against the sallies 
of the toivnsmen, and the other against attacks from without^ 

These lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, strength- 
ened with a parapet and battlements/ and sometimes a solid 
wall of considerable height and thickness, flanked with towers 
or forts at proper distances round the whole. 

At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with the rampart,^ 
there sometimes was a palisade made of larger stokes cut in the 
form of stags’ horns; hence called csavi, to prevent the ascent 
of the enemy. Before that, there were several rows of trunks 
of trees, or large branches, sharpened at the ends,” called cippi, 
fixed in trenches^'’ above five feet deep. In front of these were 
dug pits ^ of three feet deep, intersecting one another in the 
form of a quincunx^ thus, 
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stuck thick with strong sharp stakes, ^nd covered over with 
bushes to deceive the enemy, called lilia. Before these, were 

S laced up and down^ sharp stakes about a foot long (talb.e), 
xed to the ground with iron hooks called stimuli. In front of 
all these, Caesar, at Alesia, made a ditch twenty feet wide, 400 
feet from the rampart, which was secured by two ditches, each 
Afteen feet broad, and as many deep ; one of them tilled with 
water. But this was merely a blockade, without any approaches 
or attacks on the city.‘ 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the besiegers, 
who were thus said, urhem obsidione clavdere vel cingere^ to 
invest ^ 

The camp was pitched in a convenient situation to communi- 
cate with the lines. 

From the inner line was raised a mount,^ composed o£ eart^ 
wood, and hurdles,^ and stone, which was gradually advanceiP 
towards the town, always increasing in height, till it equalled 
or overtopped the walls. The mount which Caesar raised 
against Avaricum or Bourges, was 330 feet broad, and 60 feet 
hi^" 

The agger or mount ^yas secured by towers, consisting of 
ilifferent stories,^ from which showers of darts and stones were 
discharged on the townsmen by means of engines,^ coiled cata- 



CatajpuUa, 

PULTs nALiBTS, and BOORViOKEs,^ to defend the work and work- 
men.^'’ Of these towers Caesar is supposed to have erected 1561 
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word ^ and brought back ‘ on wheels, fixed below, ^ on the inside 
of the planks.^ To prevent them from being set on fire by the 
enemy, they were covered with raw hides ^ and pieces of coarse 
cloth and mattresses.^ They were of an iinniense bulk, some- 
times thirty, forty, or fifty feet square, and higher than the 
walls, or even than the towers of the city. When they could 


be brought up to the walls, a place was seldom able to sUnd out 



name. It was suspended by the middle with ropes or chains 
listened to a beam that lay across two posta, and hanging thus 
equally balanced, it was by a hundred men, more or less (who 
were frequently changed), violently thrust forward, drawn back, 
and again pushed forward, till, by repeated^ strokes, it had 
shaken and oroken down the wall with its iron head,'' 

The ram was covered with sheds or mantlets, called vinra, 
machines constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered with 
earth nr raw hides, or any materials which could not easily be 
set on fire. They were pushed forwards by wheels below.''' 
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These mantlets or sheds were used to cover the men in filling 
up the ditches, and for various other purposes.^ 

When the nature of the ground would not permit these 
ninchines to be erected or brought forward to the walls, the 
besiegers sometimes drove a mine * into the heart of the city, or 
in this manner intercepted the springs of water.^ 

When they only wished to sap the foundation of the walls, 
they supported the part to be thrown down with wooden props, 
which Iming consumed with fire, the wall fell to the ground. 

In the meantime the besieged, to frustrate the attempts of the 
besiegers, met their mines witlt^ounter mines, ^ which sometimes 
occasioned dreadful conflicts i>elow ground. The great object 
was to prevent them ^m approaching the walls. ^ 

The Wieged also, by means of mines, endeavoured to frus- 
trate or overturn the works of the enemy.*' They withdrew the 
earth from the mount,^ or destroyed the works by fires below, 
in the same manner as the besiegers overturned the walls.^ 

Where they apprehended a breach would be made, they 
reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. They 
employed various methods to weaken or elude the force of the 
ram, and to defend thenuelves against the engines and darts of 
the besiegers. But these, and every thing else belonging to this 
subject, will be best understood byi^reBaing the accounts pre- 
served to us of ancient sieges, particularly of Syracuse by Mar- 
cellas, of Ambracia by FuTvius, of Alesia by Julius Cfesar, of - 
Marseilles by his lieutenants, and of Jerusalem by Titus Vespi^ 
man,* When the Romani b^ieged a tow'n, and thought them- 
selves sure of taking i^ they UM solemnly *** to call out of it^^ 
the gods, under whose ^protection the place was supposed to be. 
Hence when Troy was taken, the gi^ are said to have left 
their shrines. For this reason, the Romans are said to have 
kept secret their tutelary god, and the' Latin name of the city.'* 
^e form of a sorrenw we have, Liv. i. S8, Plaut Amph. i, 

1. 71. 102, and the iiioal manner of phindering a city when 
taken, Polyb. x. 16. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS Sp THE ROMANS. 


NAyisAfiOfi at first was very rude, and the construction of ves- 
sels extremely simple. Tne most ancient nations used boats 
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made of trunks of trees hollowed,^ called alvei, lintres, bcaph^, 
^ ve/ MONOXTLA,^ or Composed of beams and planks fastened to- 
g^ether with cords or wooden pins, called rates, or of reeds, 
called CANNiE,* or partly of slender planks/ and partly ofwicker- 
hur^es or basket-work/ and covered with hides, as those of the 
ancient Britons, and other nations, hence called navigiavitilia, 
corio circumsuta, and naves sutiles, in allusion to which, Virg-il 
calls the boat of Charon, ci/ntba somewhat similar to the 

Indian canoes, which are made of the bark of trees; or to the 
boats of the Icelanders and EMuixnaux Indians, which are made 
of lonj^ poles placed cross^wiilf tied together with whale sinews, 
and covered with the skins of sea-dogs, sewed with sinews in- 
stead of thread. 

Tile Phoenicians, or the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, are 
said to have been the first inventors of the art of sailing, as of 
letters and astronomy. For Jason, to whom the poets ascribe 
it,^ and the Argonauts, who first sailed under Jason from Greece 
to Colchis in the ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece, that 
is, of commerce, flourished loDff after the Phoenicians were a 
powerful nation. But whatever^ in thi% navigation certainly 
received from them its chief improvements. 

The invention of sails is by some ascribed to A^^olus, the god 
of the winds, and by others to Daedalus ; whence he is said to 
have flown like a bird through the air. They seem to have 
been first made of skins, which the Veneti, a people of Gaul, 
used even in the time of Caesar, afterwards of flax or hemp ; 
whence lintea and carbasa (sing, •us) are put for vela^ sails. 
Sometimes clothes spread out were us^ for sails.^ 

It was long before the Romans paid any attention to naval 
affairs. They at first had nothing but boats made of thick 
planks/ such as they used on the Tiber, c^ed naves caudicaria ; 
whence Appius Claudius, who first persuaded them to fit out a 
fleet, A. U. 409, got the surname of caudbx^ 'I'bey are said to 
have taken the model of their first ship of war from a vessel of 
the Carthaginians, which happened to be stranded on their 
coasts, and to have exercised l^feir men on land to the manage- 
ment of ships.^^ But this can hardly be reconciled with what 
Folybi^ says in other places, nor with what we find in Livy 
about the equipment and operations of a Roman fleets Thb 
first ships of war were probaoly built from the model of lliose of 
Antium, which, after the reduction of that city, were brought to 
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Home A. U. 417,^ It was not, however, till the firet Funic 
war that4hey made any figure by sea. , 

_ Ships of war’ 

iP* were called navri 

^ LONo.G, because 

1 Wm I I \ »\ ^ “ 

longer shape than 

\ L ®'”P® of burden, 

\ (flower ONBRARIA!, 

hulks ; or arcie, 

more * round and 
JViecii Longa, deepi The ships 

of war were driven 
chiefly by oan, 
the ships of bur- 
den by sails,* and 
as they were more 
heavy,* and sailed 
more slowly, they 
are lometimeB 
towed * after the 
war ships.* 

Navis OnerarUk 

Their ships of war were varfously named from their rows or 
ranks of oars.* Those which had two rows or tiers were called 



bmmes ; * three, triremes ; four, qmdriremes; five, quinqueremes 
relpenUres, 

The Romans scarcely had any ships of more than five banks 
of oan; and therefore those of six or seven banks are called 
by a Greek name, hexeres, h^eres, and above that by a cir- 
cumlocution, '^iianer, ooto, novem, decern ordmum, vel versuum.^ 
Thi^ livy calls a ship of sixteen rows * naw ingenJlU magnU 
tudinis^ qum sexdecim versus remorum agebant, a galiey of vast 
size, which was moved by sixteen tiers of oars. 'Inis enormous 
ship, however, sailed up the Tt>er to Home.^* The ships of 
Antony (which Florus says resembled floating castles and 
iowi^ ^irril, floating islwds or mountains,) had only from 
six tcmfeine bonks ctf oan. Dio says from four to ten rows.'^ 

Ihere ore various opinions about the manner in which tlie 
rowm sat. That most generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in different stages or benches ^ on one 
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Bide of the ship, not in a perpendicular line, but in the form of 
.a quirtcunx. The oars of the lowest bench were short, and 
those of the other benches increased in lenf^h, in proportion to 
their height above the water. This opinion is confinned by 
several passages in the classics,^ and by the representations 
which remain of ancient galleys, particularly that on Trajan’s 
pillar at Rome. It is, however, attended with difficulties not 
easily reconciled. 

There were three different classes of rowers, whom the 
ijreeks rallied thranitiB^ %eugitm or zeugioi, and ihcdamitts, or 
-foi, from the different parts of the ship in which they were 
placed. The first sat in the higheet part of the ship, next the 
stern ; the second, in the middle ; and the last in the lowest 
part, next the prow. Some think that there were as many oars 
belonging to each of these classes of rowers, as the ship was 
said to have ranks or banks of oars: others, that there were os 
many rowers to each oar, as the ship is said to have banks ; and 
some reckon the number of banks, by that of oars on each side. 
In this manner they remove the diftculty of supposing eight or 
ten banks of oars above one- another, and even l^y ; for a ship 
is said by Plutarch and Athenaeus to have been built by Ptolemy 
Philopator which had that number : * but these opinions are 
involved in still more inextricable difficulties. 


WAR QALLETI. 

It anfonunMtelf taapptDi tbit 
riD dairiilBd BEcnuai or eiplieit 
evidBiioa Iibi oume down Id uii 
wberebf the dkhUi In rhioh the 
bunks ur oars were arranged 
might be aaliBruclorllxasDerl^a* 
ed ; Lhe only nourco of Infornn- 
llnii being the mere ouual nlln* 
•Idiib of hiRloriinB and pnelB, 
who h«re naluralljr atoided to 
encumber their nirration witit 
technical delBlli or ountlructlnn. 
Upon Trajan's column, Indeed, 
TeaiBla are aeulpinred, aappoaed 
Ko lie Ihoia ol twn and three 
banki of oari ; but the figureB 
uadinech.inioal pruporlioiiK upon 
it are an confused and crowded 
that nothing oin be lafely de- 
ternliied Irum ihia authority. 
So alio, In the ruilraled column 
orUuillui, ercDled In cDOiinimD. 
rate bli naval vli-.lory uver the 
Carthaglnlanii and diacorored 
about two eenturlea anil a halt 
•go at Rome, only the beaka of 
(illaya are projrcted rrom the 
ehaTt of the mllar, and no part of 
the banka or uari la oahiliited. 
tSararal pilutinuaul anoiBiitvan- 
■ala havB lihiwue been diioaver* 
■d In the rulna uf Herculaneum, 
but an much aB’aoetl that nothing 
ean bo gathered from them to 
thiww any light on the aubjeeu 


In Ibi abaiBOA, tbnrefur*, of all 
direct erldenee, rocooroe bia 
b 'en neceiMriljr had to ooi^io. 
lure. 

The war veanala of the anclenta 
were dcalguted aod rated ae- 
cordlng to tbe number of the 
Lanka of oara by which thajr 
were Impeiied. There were, 
generally, two claBaaa of war 
galleya, one of a alngle line of 
oara, and tha utber of two. three, 
Ave, aeren, or naore banka, all 
of whieh were, at dlSerent perk 
oda, amployad in naval engaga^ 
nranta. The form of VBaaela of 
one bank of oare may be readily 
Imagiued; but iha conitmetlon 
of the numerous daii ot ■aileyi 
nf iMora than pSyianh, la a point 
fruitful of oon^Muret and per. 
pleiltiea. 

Alter atating Inaupeimble ob< 
jKiluiia to Uia varloui aoldUona 
of tbeae dlffieuliiai that bava 
been ^roied by Voaiilua, Sa* 
vile, iviiirllle. and other^ Mr 
Hawaii, in hla tngeniowa ‘^Eaaay 
on the war Qalleye of the An* 
cienta," lately rabHehed, ad* 
TaniwB tha fallowing thaury. Af- 
ter delallliig the InoonvaiuenBeB 
which would be found in tha 
early wnr galleya of n ilngla 
arrnngement of oaia oecopyrnE 
%hB whole veaael'a length, ana 
nellber Inavlng a deck for tha 


•oldlere to flglit apoa, nor nd* 
■Itting ofn eoannandlng height 
whence id dlicbarge their m^ 
lUea , ho prooc^ to ufoJd Um 
Idea whKh, aocordiag to hla 
■BppoaitlDii, moat have itruck 
the lir^rmaiiB, who are gene* 
rally admltied to hAve been tha 
Aral Id rabedlBte gallaya of tire 
banka for the dU onea of a alngle ' 
tier, Sttppoae a veaael oJ Ae 
original term, pulling twenty 
oara, tan ildB, tUuai— 


tha XrythrmBBa, he ImpglBea,* 
round, that, without adding le 
the length of tha reaiol, they 
could have the aaai number of 
oari In nearly oii**hair ol the 
length, br placing the turf oh. 
llquely, Umi, np the ilda of the 


by tbla aataBB the rewara bafag 
all placed In ihe midahlpa, ana* 
pla room wonld be left for bb 
alerated deck for oombat at the 
poop and pro*. T-hua, tben, 
■ooording to Mr Howell, nrlal- 


I Vlrg. So. f, 119, Luc. Ul. m, Sil. Hul. ilvw 4i4. 
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Ship! contrived 
for ligfhtnesji and^' 
expedition (naves 
actuaria) had but 
one rank of oars 
on each side,' or at 
nioht two. They 
were of di/Terent 
kinds, and called 
by various names; 
BBjCeloceSji. e.narea 
ceUres vel cursoria, lembi, phaseli^ myoparones, &n. But the 
moot remarkable of these were the naves liburn^,^ a kind of 




iif^ht alleys used by the Libnmi, a people of Dcdmaiia, addicted 
to piracy. To ships of tliii kind Augustus was in a great 
measure ^debted for his victory over Antony at Actium, 
Hence after that time the name of naves liburna was given to 
all light quick-sailing vessels, and few ships were built but of 
that construction.* 

Ships were also denominated in>m the country to which they 
belonged, and the varioui uses to which they were applied ; as 
RAVES Jhmentaries, vinariai, vlearuBf piscATORiiS 

vel UnxmcuU, fishing-boots ; sracmuTORUi et exploratarieet spy. 
boats; piRiTicn vel pTmdatoritB lUPPAsoaos, vel hippagints^ 


D^id lha cntttM o< ■ MrMM { 
irhaa ihli lAn wu omb 
■Uiiad, wt pla^ i Um bwki «f 
I Mah oblHiaalr, Ua aa* 


Sra Mi« 
taaaloa af tha plan wb'i 






- ■ UBgtk af I 

UfTliPmil arall laereuiaf 
harmPM. Tha oar.parU ol ■ 
trIiMa voali, far inaUBaa. ap* 


BDd ao 0^ BBtit lha gallaj of 
PtalHBir Pnllaptiar would eoant 
lorl/ of Utaaa ubli^ l 
babnul ana uiaChar non itan to 
Plam, ted aaah or S?a oaia, 
with wl baiof Mawaarilp highar 
la lha watar thaa a bbana. 

That a nafc ar.benah of oarat" 
aiya Nr Bowall, *‘iiaYar con* 


Uload Diora than Ava otri, I 
Ihloh oao be prered. whatever 
IbB ilia o( the lalley waa, wha* 
tbar a blrane or Irlrtna, ati la 
Iba |alle)r of Phllopator, whkh 
had forlj baohi, nine Tael beln| 
the blihalt point from tha witar 
U) tUo acaiml from which they 
oould pull with rttrct. That lha 
ecaliBrerPfailDpoior'o eallevdid 
net eaoeed thii, li evlaanllhHa 
Atbenwua, lib. v, o. d7. Ilta 
liiBgBit oar wai Sd cublU, or D7 
iiaet ; iharB could not be leiB ihca 
tkiaa Caet froiA the water'a ^a 
to lha lower edge of the oar- 
port, and IB Inchaa lor lha width 




k: 
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for carryinfi; horses and their riders ; tabbllahia, message- 
boats ; ^ vRCTORi.'K oravesqub, transports and ships of burden ; 
annotiTUB privateeque, built that or the former year for prirate 

or It. Thit ihpjr <rfre lo wide onB« thli method of placing tho ofrortr, or enn tm banki, riling 
wi neccBiirt fur (lie lize nr the ouri wai found out, •xpeuia or one aboro nnolher; while it 
odr, and we loirii it slin friiin B CDiiveninnce were the imlp nb* tgreei with the in'Titible 
curioui facL Mepabatei, viNit* jectR to be atudied by (be an* dnctlon frjin rariiiui writnn, 
ing the Hnet, found a Ureciin cieiili, for nothing Dould be and from the Imptrfeet ripm* 
gulley witliiiiit in guard, and ninra eiiy than adding to the aantalion on Trajan’a colnmii, 
Liiua he puniehed the oupuin; length of the galley aocnrdiiig to that there were at ieaat avreral 
llerndiitUM liib. r. rap. 3d), Ata the nnaib<*r oi banhe reiiDired, aacending liera of oefporta, re« 
AaXa/iii;; rnr The OTon lip lo one hundred, DOnld quirlng oara of rariona longthi, 

hiranmg evidently la, “ he buuiiil luch a Urge veeael hava been It moreorer U in acoorouca 
him lo lilt ioweal bench, wlih aa ally navigated. ” with the ap^aranoa of Iha gaJ* 

hit head nut nt Ihe Dar.)Nirt.‘ Thia thenry* taperaedM all laya on Ouillui’a roatralH 
Thia hr ronld not have dune had bthen hi probibility, aind ia in column ; on which, in Llia beaka 
tha oar-porig been leai. Now, agreement with meet of the paa* oftheveaael* (the only part re* 
from Ihe lower bench to tim up* eagea rafarrln|| to gallaya and nreicnted] there arc no oarii 
per bench inaide, live fart la mattera of military Barine in leading na to coaolnde that Iheaa 
aiifflrient fur UjUi man and oar. the ancient authori* It at mo* were plaeedonly In the wniat. 
The brnrliBi Iming pljced iilon- obvialei tha abanrdity contained It mnalnl lo add, llial Mr 
iiiij fiom thn I'liveiL up in the in that monatroui aoppoahlon, HowaU haapmented the dir pc- 
Hllh nr hi heel, Ihe outer edge that even forty banke n«at har« torn ol ihe Edinburgh Academy 
01 the iipi«r oar*pori would be been plared ene over another, wiih a model of a heilreiun, unn* 
Jour feel aia inrhei from the np- Nor would iher* be any Inoon* atmored accor.iing lo hie throry, 
prr edge of Ihe under port, venienea Iti the nblkiaa aaeend* which ia rapraMnied in tha fol- 
wlinea width ii eiahteen inchai, ing Hriao of flva oara In aloh lowing cat, and to which are 
■0 thill nine leet ii nil that waa bank. It jnaiUiaa alao tba gaua* onhloinad tha Imlin and fhreak 
reqiiirfd fnr tha height of a rdl tilU, applied to war galleya— nnaMa of the aaveral parUof tha 
lianh'i aarent. Adopting thia mitre/fM4r0/ iheappropHataneaa war galley. 

Idea, the difficulty ol the aubjaet of which would be ntlarly loat la 
U at ouca ramuvad, and, when tha huge |iroporlUiiia.of a galley 



PKrmyKci.Ka. 

I oarhia, cfmrtr. 

S teatado, mwrwf, 

8 laiara, a^keepm. 

4 fori Vttranatri, rwgei. 

5 foramina ramurum, 


6 prora, rpwpe. 11 tulnla, mraewin 

7 impple, DMuda, wfw 12 gubemaoulun, awdo* 

evpa. Xmc. 

B curytiiDl val oorona, IS rnitrum, 

•.rpauaXie Bt rreXet. 14 Blaga, raTO^ifa>;*ero. 

9 rorymbl, ■^Aevre. lA eaiaatroma, koto* 

III oculua navla, effe k - , , 

IB malua, lateii 


17 Tala, Iwnn* 

IB anletUlu, eioeeoa 
19 podai, awfar. 

SU mnaa qol 
aultioaiit, epaiaeau 
81 Ihranltal, gpaeenai. 
88 Jaga.fn|w. 

83 Ibalaml^ Anho^mw* 
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nak Some read tavnonaruBy i. e. for carrying proyisions. Each 
Bbip had its long-boat joined to 

A large Asiatic ship among the Greeks was called cbhcurub, 
it is supposed from the island Corcyra ; but Pliny ascribes the 
invention of it to the Cyprians.* 

Galleys kept by princes and great men for amusement, were 
called by various names ; triremes ceratee vel (Bzatay lusoria et 
cubiculaUe vel thalamegiy pleasure-boats or barges ; jon'oce, i. e. 
propria et non meritoritBy one’s own, not hired ; sometimes of 
immense size, deceres vel decemremes.^ 

Each ship had a name peculiar to itself inscribed or painted 
on its prow; thus, pristib, bctlla, centaitrus, &c., called 
PARABBMON, its sigo, or iNsieNB,^ as its tutelary god ‘ was on its 
stem ; whence that part of the ship was called tutrla or cautela, 
and held sacred by the marine^ There supplications and 
treaties were made.^ 

In some ships the tutela and were the same.^ 

Ships of bu^n used to have a basket suspended on the top 
of their mast as their sign,* hence they were called cobbit^* 
There was an ornament in the stem and sometimeB on the 
prow, made of wood, like the tail of a lisb, called aplustrb, vel 
plur. -to, from which was erected a staff or pole with a riband 
or streamer ^ on the top.^ 

The ship of the commander of a fleet ** was distinguished by a 
red flag,^ and by a light 

The i^ief ports of a ship and its appendages were, CAhiNA, 
the keel or bottom; statunUnOy the ribs, or pieces of timber 
which strenrthened the sides; pbora, the prow or fore-part, 
and PUPPiB, Ae stem or hind-p^; alveus, tne belly or hold of 
the ship : bbntina, the pump,” or rather the bilge or bottom of 
the bold, when the water, which lesked into the ship, remained 
till it was pumped out,” or the bilgi^water itself, properly called 
NAUTBA. In order to keep out the water, ships were besmeared 
with wax and pitch ; hence called cebata.” 

. On the sides were holes ” for the oars (bbhi, called also by 
the poets tonsSy the broad part or end of them, palma vel 
palniiida)y and seats ” for the rowers.”’ 

Each oar was tied to a piece of wood,*^ caUed bcalhus, by 
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tlion^s or strings, called stroppi vel struppi ; hence scalmus^ is 
put for a boat; navicula dttorum scalmorum, a boat of two 
oars; actuaria, sc. navis, decern scalmiSf quatuor scalmorum 
ncvis. The place where the oars were put, when the rowers 
were done working, was called casteria.^ 

On the stern was the rudder (qubernaculum vel clavue), and 
the pilot (gubemator) who directed it. 

Some ships had two trudders, one on each end, and twoprows^ 
Bo that they might he inoveid either way without turning, much 
used by the Germans, and on the Pontus Euxinus, or Black Sea. 
called CAMARA,^ because in a swelling sea they were covered 
with boards like the vaulted roof of a house ; * hence caTnarda, 
the name of ^ people bordering on the Black Sea.” 

On the middle of the 
ship was erected the mast 
(malub), which was rais- 
ed” when the ship left 
the harbour, and taken 
down ^ when it approach- 
ed the land; the place 
where it stood was called 
mddiub.” The ships of 
the ancients had only one 
mask 

On the mast were fixed 
the sail-yards (ANTENWit 
vel brachia)^ and the sails 
(vela) fastened by ropes 
(fynee vel rudenies), Jm~ 
miner t Tudentes^ to loosen all the cordage; pandere vela^ to 
spread the sails.” 



1 Tha Dan Binp]D)rD4 bf thair oniutniotlon iVom 
tho inniBnU (n rowing Uialr firit via utU tha 
are not daiorlbed bf praaant lima. It baiu 

■ njr at tha anolant an* aimple In Ititll, ud 

tlinra. It maf ba rack, onlj adapted to ana 
nntftt bait, tbanFora, to object, Ita [inprav«< 

apply for Inraroatlon mant mxiit bara bwn 

to Uia inodarnB, and rapid, and whan faund 
follow laano Voaslue qnlta ofieltnU thart 
In hii doHcrlption of waa no iodmiejBfSt to 
Uia Mra In uaa In tha altar lUa Thui an oar 
Medliarnnaan gallaya of thirtjr-eix fwl loag 
of hli tlma. Thare A to B, baa fron A ta 

wai, InalJ probability, C a ipaoe of altvtn 

Viiy llttla iltaradoo (o Oft trimlii tha pllff ; 


It la hung upon tba 
aoalmi by um tnong at 
C; It li neraaAraniBly 
Iblok, nine Inobra In 
diameter, and M tba 
hand oould not gnap 
It, thara la a hanlla 
flxad upon it, DD, It 
■xtendi within to about 
thraa feet of thi anal* 

E PlauL At. liU 1. 16. 
. i«la. sis. 4. Cio, Off. 
111. 14, Or. lU 34. AlU 
iyL B. VaL U. 4S. 


3 Tac Ann. lU I. Moa 
Q. 44. Strab. xl. iM. 
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B BuaUlh. Dlonr. TOO, 

0 Bttollabatur Til arlaa- 
batur. We. Varr. aJK 
7 Incllnabatur vel pD- 
nabatuir 
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The Balls were usually white, aa being thought more lucky, 
sometimes coloured.' 

The ends of the sail-yards were called corfua ; from which 
were suspended two ropes called pedbs, braces, by pulling which 
towards the stem, the sails were turned to the right or left, 
if the wind blew obliquely from the left, they pulled the rope 
on the right, and so on the contrary : hence facere pedtnn^ to 
trim or adjust the saib ; obliquat livo pede carhasa^ he turns 
the sails so as to catch the wind blowing from the right; so 
obliquat dnuR tn venJtwm^ currert utroque pcde, to sail willi a 
wind right astern, or blowing directly from behind ; in con- 
tronion navigare prolatis pedwui, by tacking ; intendtrrt brachia 
vdiM^ L e. vela brachiU, to stretch the sails, or to haul them out 
to the yard-arms ; dare tela ventis^ to set sail ; so vela facere^ or 
to make way; subdacere vela, to lower the sails minieirare 
velis^ rel •a, i. e. atiendere, to manage, by drawing in and let- 
ting out the opposite braces; * telie remM, sc. et ; i. e. summa vi, 
numibus pedibtuque, ommbut nertis, with might and main ; * so 
remigio veloque, Plant Asin. 1. 3L 5; who puts navalee pedes for 
remigee et mndm, Men. ii. S. ult 

The top-sails were called buppaba vdorum, or any appendage 
to the raain-iail* 

Carma pigyimand even trabi, a beam, are often put by the 
poets for the whole ship ; but nerer vekm, os we use sail for one 
ship or many ; thui^ a sail, an hundred sail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ship, its sails, sail-yards, oars, 
roei^ &C, were caUed ABiuinaiTA. Hence arma is put for the 
sails, ooUigere crma jubet, i. a. vela contrahere, he commands 
them to tori the sails, and for the rudder, epoliata armis, i. e. 
ctoeo,* des^Ued of hn rudder. 

Ships ep war.^ and there only, had their prows armed with a 
sharp beilt/ which usually had three teeth or points, whence 
there ships were colled BostaaTi^ and ^cause the beak was 
cohered wbit hresi, 

Ships, wheipi Shoit to engage, had towers erected on them, 
wbsooe stones and misdre weapons were discharged from en- 
called pBOFoeBACULA, henoe turrita puppet, Agrippa in- 
lUitod a kind of toivers which were suddenly raised. Towers 
naod also to be erected on ships In sieges and at other times.'*' 
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^ome ships of war were all covered,^ others uncoyered,* ex- 
cept at the prow and stem, where those who fought stood.^ 

^Ihe plonks or platforms* on which the mariners sat or pmee^ 
from one part of the ship to another, were called fori, gang- 
ways/ and the helps to mount on board, pontes Tel bcajla.^ 
Some take fori for the deck (steqa, -^e), others for the seats. It 
is at least certain they were both in the top of the ship and 
below. We also find foruSy sing.^ 

The anchor (anchora), which moored or fastened ° the ships, 
was at first of stone, sometimes of wood filled with lead, but 
afterwards of iron. It was throivn ^ from the prow by a cable, 
and fixed in the ground, while the ship stood (or, as we say, 
rode) at anchor, and raised^ when it sailed; sometimes the 
cable ^ was cut.^^ The Veneti used iron chains instead of ropes.^* 

The plummet for sounding depths was called bolis or cata- 
pirates, or moltbdis, •‘idis, as Gronoyius reads, Stat Sylv. iii. 
2 . 30 . 

The ropes by which a ship was tied to land w^re called reti- 
nacula, or oR^, or simply funbs. Hence oram solvere, to set 
sail'® 

The ancients had ropes for drding a ship in a storm, which 
are still used. They had also long poles, ^ to push it off rocks 
and shoals.^® 

Sand, or whatever was put in a ship to k|lp it steady, was 
called baburra, ballast.^ 

Ships were built ^ of fir,* alder,®® cedar, pine, and cypress,®* by 
the Veneti, of oak,” sometimes of green wood; so that a num- 
ber of ships were put on the stocks” completely equipped and 
launched,” in forty-five days aflfcer the timber was cut down in 
the forest ; by Caesar, at Arles, against the people of Marseilles, 
in thirty days.*® 

There was a place at Rome beyond the Tiber sphere ships 
lay and were built, called nayalia, plur. -liim, the dock.” 

As the Romans quickly built fleets, they as speedily manned 
them. Freedmen and slaves were employed as mariners or 
rowers,” who were also called socu nayalks, and clabbicl The 
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citiEeni and allies were obliged to furnish a certain number of 
these, according to their fortune, and sometimes to supply them 
with proyisions and pay for a limited time.' 

The legionary soldiers at first used to fight at se.-i as uell as 
on land* But when the Romans came to have regular and 
constant fleets, there was a separate kind of soldiers raised for 
the marine service,* who were called clabbiarii, or epibat.?^ but 
this servir/O was reckoned less honourable than that of the 
legionary soldiers, and was sometimes performed by manumitted 
slaves. The rowers also were occasionally nrmed.^ 

The allies and conquered states were in after times bound to 
furnish a certain number of ships completely equipped and 
manned; some only stores, arms, tackling, and men.* 

Augustus stationed a fleet on the Tuscan sea at 31isenuin, 
where Agrippa made a fine harbour called pobtvs jui.iub, by 
joining the Lucrine lake and the lacui Avernuf to the bay of 
Bais,* and another on the Hadriatic at Ravenna, and in other 
parts of the empire, also on rivers, as the Rhine and'Danube.'^ 
The admiral of the whole fleet was called dux prafectusqur 
CLASB iB, Ind his ship, navis pa^ToaiA/ which in the night-time 
had, as a sijpi,* three lights.* 

At first the consuls and prstors used to command the fleets 
of the republic, or. some one under them ; as Lmlius under 
Sc^io.” ^ 

The commanders of each ship was called navarchi, or trier- 
▲acHi, i e. praifecti trierU vel triremis navis, or maoibthi 
NAV iuN." 'fhe master or proprietor of a trading vessel, nauclb- 
BUB| NAVicuLATOR, Vel -ARiUB, who, when he did not go to sea 
himself, but employed another to navigate his ship, was said, 
nouicz^riam, sc. rem,/acere.'* ^ 

'Xhe person who st<^red the ship and directed its course w as 
called ouBSWATOR, the pilot, sometimes also maoibtbr, or hec- 
tor. He ait at the helm, on the top of the stern, dressed in a 
particular manner,'* and gave orders about spreading and con- 
tracting the soils,'* plying or checking the oars,’* file. It was his 
part to know the signs of the weather, to be acquainted with 
ports and places, and particularly to observe the winds and the 
stars. For as the ancients knew not the use of the compass, 
they were directed in their voyages chiefly by the stars in the 
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ni^ht-time/ and in the day-time by coasts and islands which 
they knew. In the Mediterranean, to which navi^tion was 
then chiefly eonflned, they could not be lonsr out of the sight of 
land. When overtaken by a storm, the usual method was to 
drive their ships on shore, ^ and when the danger was over, to 
set them afloat again by the strength of arms and. levers. In 
the ocean they only cruised along the coast. 

In some ships there were two pilots, who had an assistant 
called PRORBTA, i. e. custos et tutela prora, who watched at the 
prow,* 

He who had command over the rowers was colled hortator 
and PAusARius,^ or portisculus, which was also the name of the 
staff or mallet with which he excited or retarded them.^ He 
did this also w'ith his voice in a musical tone, that the rowers 
might keep time in their motions. Hence it is also applied to 
the commanders. Those who hauled or pulled a rope, who 
raised a weight, or the like, called hblciarii, used likewise to 
animate one another with a loud cry, hence clamor^ the 

cries or shouts of the mariners.' 

Before a fleet (classib) set out to sea, it was solemnly re- 
viewed^ like an army; prayers were made and victims sacri- 
ficed. The auspices were consulted, and if any unlucky omen 
happened, as a person sneezing on the left, swallows ali^t- 
ing on the ships, &c. the voyage was suspendell' 

The mariners, when they set sail or reached the harbour, 
decked the stem with garlands.^ 

There was great labour in launching^' the ships, for as the 
ancients seldom sailed in winter, their ships during that time 
were drawn up^^ on land, and stood on the shore.^ 

They were drawn tOj|pea by ropes and levers, “ with rollers 
placed below, called falanobb, vel or bcutitla, and, accord- 
ing to some, lapsus rotarmn; but others more properly take 
this phrase for rotts lahmtes^ wheels. 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpose 
called HELIX. 

Sometimes ships were conveyed for a considerable space by 
land, and for that purpose they were sometimes so made, that* 
they might be taken to pieces, a practice still in use. Augustus 
is said to have transported some ships from the open sea to the 
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Andkfvcian near Actium, on a kind of wall covered with 
hides of oxen, in like manner over the Isthmus of Corinth. 
So Trajan, from the Euphrates to the Tigris.^ 

The signal for embarking was given with the trumpet They 
embarked ‘ in a certain order, the mariners first ana then the 
soldiers. T^ey also sailed in a certain order, the light vessels 
usually foremost, then the fleet or ships of war, and after them 
the ships of burden ; but this order was often changed.^ 

When they approached the place of their destination, they 
wore very attentive to the objects they first saw, in the same 
manner as to omens at their departure/ 

AVhen they reached the shore,” and landed” the troops, 
prayers and sacrifices again were made. 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper harbour, 
they made a naval camp,^ and drew up their ships on land.” 
They did so, especially if they were to winter there,” But if 
they were to remain only for a short time, the fleet was stationed 
in some convenient plao^^ not far ftrom land.'^ 

Harbours (portus) were most strongly fortified, especially at 
the entrance.** The two sides of which, or the piers, were 
called CORNUA, or braohu ; on the extremities were erected 
bulwarks and toivers. There was usually also a watch-tower 
(pharos, plur. with lights to direct the course of ships in the 
night time, as ar'Alexam&ia in Egypt, at Ostia and Kavenna, 
at Capress, Bnindusium, and other places.** A chain sometimes 
was drawn across as a barrier or boom (claustrwn)}^ 

Harbours were notorally formed at the mouths of rivers ; 
benoe the name of ostia at the mouth of the Tiber. Ovid calls 
tlia seven mouths of the Nile, septem portus.*” 

Harbours mode by art were calle^OTHONBs, vel -na, ^orum. 
Adjoining to the harbour were docta (navalia, -I'um), where 
the ships were laid up,** careened and refitted.*” 

^Fleets about to engage were arranged ima manner similar to 
armies on land. Certain ships were placed in the centre,”” others 
in the right wing,** and others in the left ; some as a reserve.** 
We find them sometimes disposed in the form of a wedge, a 
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forceps, and a circle, but most frequently of a semicircLe dr 
lialf-moon.^ 

Before tlie baitle, sacrifices and prayers were made dl on 
land; the admiral sailed round the fleet in a lij|;ht galley/ and 
exhorted the men. 

The soldiers and sailors made ready ’ for action : they furled 
the sails and adjusted the rigging ; for they never chose to 
fight but in calm weather.^ 

A red flag was displayed from the admiraVs ship, as a signal 
to engage. The trumpets in it and all the other ships were 
sounded, and a shout raised by all the crews.^ 

The combatants endeavoured to disable or sink the ships of 
the enemy, by sweeping off'’ the oars, or by striking them with 
their beaks, chiefly on the sides. They grappled with them by 
means of certain machines called crows (corvi), iron hands or 
hooks (FERREiE MANus),^ dra^ or grappling irons (harfaqonbb)/ 
&C. and fought os on Jand.^ sometimes also employed 

fire-ships, or threw firebrands, and pots full, of coals and sul- 
phur, with various other comb^tihles,^*' which were so success- 
fully employed by Au^tus at the battle of Actium, that most 
of Antony's fleet was thereby destroyed.'^ 

In sieges they joined vessels together, and erected on them 
voriouB engines, or sunk vessels to block up their hashours.^ 

The ships of the victorious fleet, when they returned home, 
had their prows decked with laurel, and resounded with trium- 
phant music. The prizes distributed after a victory at sea were 
much the same as on land.'* Also naval punishments, pay, 
and provisions, 

The trading vessels of the ancients were in general much 
inferior in size to thos^ of the modemai Cicero mentions a 
number of ships of burden, none of which was below 2000 
amphorm^^^ i. e. about fifty-six tons, which he seems to have 
thought a large ship.'^ There were, however, some ships of 
enormous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is said to have been 
280 cubits, i. e. 420 feet long, and another 300 feet ; the ton- 
nage of the former .71 B2, and of the latter, 3197.'^ llie ship 
•which brought from Egypt the great obelisk that stood in the 
Circus of the Vatican in the time of Caligula, besides the obelisk 
itself, had 120,000 modii of lented, lentiles, a kind of.pulse, for 
ballast, about 1 1 38 tons.'^ 
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CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. THE ROMAN DRESS. 

The distinguishing; part of the Roman dress was the toqa or 
as that of the Greeks was the pallium^ and of the Gauls, 
Oraccfe^ breeches, whence the Romans were called qkns toqata/ 
or TOG ATI, and the Greeks, or in general those who were not 
Romans, falliati ; and Gallia cisalpina, when admitted unto the 
rights of citizens, was called tooata.^ Hence also fahulte togat<B 

paUiata? As the toga was the robe of peace, togaii is often 
opposed to aTmati\* and as it was cliiefly worn in the city,’ it is 
sometimes opposed to rubtici.^ 

The Romans were particularly careful in foreign countries 
always to appear dressed in the toga, but this was not always 
done. Some wore the Greek dress; as Scipio in Sicily, and 
the emperor Claudius at Naples.^ 

The roGA ^ was a loose,^ flowing, 
woollen robe, which covered the 
whole body, round and close at the 
bottom, but open At the top down 
to the girdle,^ without sleeves ; so 
that the uht arm was at liberty, 
and the left supported a part 
(/octnta, a flap or lappet) of the 
toga^ which was drawn up^’’ and 
thrown back over th^ left shoulder, 
and thus formed what was called 
SINUS, a fold or cavity upon the 
breast, in which thin^ might be 
carried, and with which the face 
or head might be covered.^* Hence 
Fabius, the Roman ambassador, 
when he denounced war in the 
senate of Carthage, is said to have 
|M»ured out,^’ or shaken out the lap 
of his toga.*^ Dionysius says the 
form of the toga was semicircular.'* 

Tlie toga in later tiroes had several 
|fMds, but anciently few or none.'^ These folds, when collected 
in a knot or centre, were called umbo, which is put for the toga 
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Itaeir.^ When a person did any ^vork, he tucked up ^ his toga» 
and jrirded it^ round him : hence accingerese operi y^Xadopus, 
or ot'iener, in the passive, accinqi, to prepare, to make reaay.* 
The to^a of the rii:h and noble was finer and larger ^ than of 
the less wealthy. A new toga wus called fe^a, when old and 
thread-bare, trita,^ The Romans were at great pains to adjust ^ 
the toga, that it might sit properly,^ and not draggle.^ 

The form of the toga was different at different times. The 
Romans at first had no other dress. It was then strait'*’ and 
close ; it covered the arms, and came down to the feet. 

The toga w'as at first worn by women as well as men, But 
afterwords matrons wore a different robe, called btola, with a 
broad boitler or fringe/' called inbtita, reachi|ig to the feet, 
(whence instita is put for matrona^) and also, as some say, 
when they went abroad, a loose outer robe thrown over the 
stola like a surtout, a mantle, or cloak, called faixa, or peplua?^ 
But the old scholiast on Horace makes palla here the same with 
instita, and calls it peripodium and tuniccB pallivnu 8ome think 
that this fringe constituted the only distinction between the 
stola and toga. It is certain, however, that the outer robe of a 
woman was called falla.'^ 
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Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, were not 
permitted to wear the stola ; hence called tooat^a, and the 
modesty of matrons is called stolatua pudor} 

There was a fine robe of a circular form worn by women, 
called CTCLAB, -odis,* ^ 

None but Roman citizens were permitted to wear the toga; 
and banished persons were prohibited the use of it. Hence 
toga is put for the dignity of a Roman.^ 

The colour of the toga was white, and on festivals they 
usually hod one newly cleaned; hence they were said ftstos (sc. 
dieg) ALBATi celebrare, to celelirate their festival days clothed in 
white.^ Candidates for office wore a toga whitened by the fuller, 
TOQA CANDIDA.’ ^ The toga in mourning was of a black or dark 
colour, TOQA FDiiLA vol otro ; hence those in mourning were 
called PuLLATi, or atrati.’ But those were also called pultaii 
who wore a great-coat^ instead of the toga, or a mean ragged 
dress,^ as the vulgar or poor people,^ 

The mourning robe of women was called ricinium, vel -nui, 
vel RICA, 10 which covered the head and shoulders, or mavorteb, 
-IB, vel -TA. They seem to have 
had several of theib above one ano- 
ther, that they might throw them 
into the funeral piles of theip 
husbands and friends. Tlie Twelve 
I'ables r^tricted the number to 
three.” 

The Romans seldom or never 
appeared at a feast in mourning, 
nor at the public spectacles, nor at 
festivals and sacrinces.^ 

At entertain meats the more 
wealthy Romans laid aside the 
toga, and put on a particular robe, 
called SYNTHESIS, which they wore 
all the time of the taiumalia, be- 
cause then they were continually 
feasting.^ Nero wore it in com- 
mon. 

Magistrates and certain priests 
wore a tofpi bordered with purple,*’ 
hence ciuied toqa pasiTBXTA ; as 
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the Buperior magUtrates/ the pohtifice^ the augfurs, the drcmm- 
viRi sacrU faciundis, &c,, and even private persons ivhen they 
exhibited g^ames.^ 

Generals when they triumphed wore an embroidered toga, 
called piCTA vel falmata.^ # 

Young men, till they were seventeen years of age, and young 
women, till they were married, also wore a gown bordered 
with purple, toqa pr.^trxta, whence they were called fratex- 
TATi.^ Hence amicitia prcBtextata^ i. e. a tenerU annia, friend- 
ship former! in youth ; but t;er6a prmtextata is put for o&sctena/ 
and mores prmtextati for impudici vel oorrupii^ 

Under the emperors the toga was in a great measure disused, 
unless by clients when they waited^ on their patrons,, and 

Boys likewise wore 
a hollow golden ball or 
boss (aurra bulla^^ 
which hung from the 
neck on the breast; os 
sonae think in the shape 
of a heart, to prompt 
them to wisdom ; ac- 
cording toothers round, 
with the figure of a heart engraved on it^ The sons of freed- 
men and poorer citizens used only a leathern boss.^' Bosses 
were also used os an ornament for belts or girdles.^ 

Young men usually, when they had completed the seventeenth 
year of their age, laid aside the toga prastexta, and put on 
the manly gown (toqa viril^b), called ioga fura, because it was 
purely white ; and libkra, because they were then freed from 
the restraint of masters, and allowed greater liberty,^’ 

The ceremony of changing the toga was performed with 
mat solemnity before the images of the fores, to whom t^ 
oviUa was consecrated,^^ sometimes in the Capitol, or they imm^ 
diately went thither, or to some temple, to pay their devotions 
to the gods.'^ 


orators, hence called togati^ enrobed.^ 
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The uiiial time of the year for auuming the toga virilis was 
at the feasts of Bacchus in March.^ 

Then the young man was conducted by bis father or princi- 
pal relation to the forum, accompanied by his friends (whose 
attendance was calledHOFFiciuM solbnne too.i; virihb, the cere- 
mony of taking up the manly robe), and there recommended to 
some eminent orator, whom he should study to imitate,^ whence 
he was said forum attingere vel in forum venire^ when he began 
to attend to public business.^ This was called dies togm virilis^ 
or dies tirocinii, and the conducting of one to the forum, tiro- 
cinium;^ the young men were called tirones, young or raw 
soldiers, because then, they first began to serve in the army. 
Hence tiro is put for a learner or novice ; ponere tirocinium^ 
to lay aside the character of a learner, and give a proof of one’s 
parts; to be past his noviciate.^ 

When all the for^mtlities of this day were finished, the friends 
and dependants of the family were invited to a feast, and small 
presents distributed among them, called sportul^c. The em- 
perors on that occasion used to give a largess to the people, 
coNQiARiuM, BO Called from congius, a measure of liquids.^ 

Servius appointed, that those who assumed the toga virilis 
should send a certain coin to the temple of Youth.^ 

Parents and guardians permitted young men to assume ^ the 
to^ virilis, sooner or later than the age of seventeen, as they 
judged proper ; under the emperors, when they had completed 
the fourteenth year.** Before this they were considered ns part 
of the family,^’’ afterwards of the state, 

Youn^ men of rank, after putting on the toga virilis, com- 
monly liyed in a separate house from their parents.^ It was, 
however, customary for them, as a mark of modesty, during the 
first whole year, to keep'^ their right arm within the toga, and 
in their exercises in the Campus Martius never to expose them- 
selves quite naked, as men come to maturity sometimes dld.^^ 
The ancient Romans had no other clothing but the to^a ; in 
imitation of whom, Cato used often to go dressed in this man- 
ner, and sometimes even to sit on the tribunal, when prEBtor.^*’ 
Hence exigua toga Catonis, the scanty gown of Cato ; hirta^'^ 
because it was strait'^ and coarse.^*’ Nor did candidates' for 
offices wear any thing but the toga.^ 
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The Romans aftorwa^ wora below 
the to^ a white woollen called 
TUNICA, which came down a ihtle below 
the knees before, and to the middle of 
the legs behind,^ iirst without sleerest 
Tunics with sleeves,^ or reaching to the 
ancles,^ were reckoned effeminate.* 
But under the emperors these came to 
be used with fringes at the hands, ^ from 
the example of Caesar, longer or shorter 
according to fancy. Th^ who wore 
them wer^ said to be manulbati.* . 

The tunic was fiestened by a girdle or 
belt^ about the waist to keep it tight, 
which also served as a purse,*^ in which 
they kept their money ; hence incinctua tunicam mercator^ 
the merchant with his tunic girt The purse commonly hu^ 
from the neck, and was said ^coUasse, when it was taken off ; 
hence decoUare, to deceive.* 

It was also thought effeminate to appear abroad with the 
tunic slackly or carelessly nrded: hence the saying of Sylla 
ooncdhiiDg Cassar to the Uptimates, who interceded for his 
life, vT MALE PR^ciMCTUM FUBRVM CAVKRBNT, to b« upon their 

S iard against that loose-girt boy. For this also Mceoenas was 
amed.^* Hence cinctw, prmcinctui, and succinctw, are put for 
industrius, expeditus vel gnavus, diligent, active, clever, because 
they used to gird the tunic when at work,*^ and diacinctus for 
iners, mollisj iffnavus ; thus, dUcinctua nepoa, a dissolute spend- 
thrift ; discincti A/ri, effeminate, or simply ungirt, for the Afti- 
cans did not use a girdle.^* 

The Romans do not seem to have used the girdle at home or 
in private ; hence discincti ludere, i. e. domt, with their tunice 
ungirt ; diacinctaqtie in otia naius, formed for soft repose,^ for 
they never wore the toga at home, but an undress.^* Hence the 
toga and other things which they wore only abroad were called 

FORRNBIA, or VBSTITUB FORENBIB, and VEBTIMENTA FORENBIA.^ 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men; but that of 
the former always came down to their feet, and covered their 
arms. They also used girdles both before and after marriage,''^ 
The Homans do not seem to have used a belt above the toga. 
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But this point is strongly contested. Young* men, when they 
assumed the tog'a virilis, and women, when they were married, 
received from their parents a tunic wrought in a particular 
manner, called tunica recta, or reqilla.^ 

The senators had a broad stripe of purple (or rather two 
stripes, fascuB vel plagults) sewed on the breast of their tunic, 
called LATUB clavus,^ which is sometimes put for the tunic itself, 
or the dignity of a senator ; the equites a narrow stripe,^ anous- 
Tus CLAvus,’’ called also pauper clavus.^ 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators the right of wearing 
the latua clavus after they assumed the toga virilis, and made 
them tribunes and prefects in the army; hence called tribuni 
ET PHiEFECTi LATiCEiAVH. The tribunes chosen from the eq^uites 
were called anqusticlavii. They seem to have assumed the 
toga virilis and latus clavus on the same day.^ 

Generals, in a triumph, wore, with the toffa picta an em- 
broidered tunic (tunica palmata), called also tunica Jovis^ 
because the image of that god in the Capitol was clothed with 
it Tunics of this kind used to be sent, by the senate, to 
foreign kings as a presen 

The poor people, who could not purchase a toga, wore 
nothing hut a Uinic; hence I'Med tunicatub popbllub, or'ruNi- 
cati. Foreigners at Home seem also to have used the same 
dress (hence Iwmo tmicatus is put for a Carthaginian), and 
slaves, like gladiators.^ In the country, persons of fortune and 
rank used only the tunia In winter they wore more than one 
tunic. Augustus used four,^ 

Under the tunic, the Romans wore another woollen covering 
next the skin, like our shirt, called indubium, or bubucula,^^ and 
by later writers, interula &Dd camisia. Linen clothes were not 
by the ancient Romans, and are seldom mentioned in the 
classics. The use of linen was introduced, under the emperors, 
from Eg^t; whence sindon vel vestes Byssinw, fine lineo* 
Girls wore a linen vest, or shift, called bupparum vel 
The Romans, in later ages, wore above the toga a kind of 
great-cofit, called lacesna, open before, and fastened with 
clasps, or buckles (fuuls, which were much used to fasten all 
the different parts of dress, except the toga), especially at the 
i^ctacles,^ to screen them from the weather, with a covering 
for the head and shoulders, called cucullub. They used to lay 
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aside the lacema when the eniperer entered. It was at first 
used only in the army,^ but afterwards also in the citv. 

During the civil wars, when the toga began to be disused, 
the lacerna came to be worn in place of it to such a degree^ 
that Augustus one day seeing, from bis tribunal, a number of 
citizens in the assembly dressed in the lacerna, ‘ which was 
commonly of a dark colour, repeated with indignation firom 
Virgil, 

Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam I Mn. i. 888. 

The subject >vorld shall Rome’s dominion own, 

And, prostrate, shall adore the nation of the gown I . Drydm, 

and gave orders to the sediles not to allow any one to appear in 
the mrum or circus in that dress.^ It ivas only used oy the 
men, and at first was thought unbecoming in the city. It was 
sometimes of various colours and texture? 

Similar to the lacerna was the lssna/ a Grecian robe or man- 
tle thrown over the pallitm,^ 

The Romans had another kind of great-coat or surtoul 
resembling the lacerna, but shorter and straiter, called 
PBNULA, which was worn above the tunic,^ having likewise a 
liood,'^ used chiefly on journeys and in the amiy; also in the 
city,^ sometimes covert with a rough pile, or hair, for the 
sake of warmth, called qaubapa, wing, ei plur, vel -e, or ^otisa^ 
pina paenula^ of various colours, and common to men and 
women, sometimes made of skins, scortea.^'* 

The military robe of the Romans was called baqum, an open 
woollen garment, which was drawn over the other clothes, and 
fastened before with clasps ; in dangerous conjunctures worn 
also in the city, by all except those of consular dignity, as in 
the Italic war for two years. Distent o sago impoeitum in 
sublime jaciare, to toss in a blankeL^^ 

The Homans wore neither stockings nor breeches, but used 
sometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth 
(fabci/b, vel -ioUSy fillets, bands, or rollerB), named, from the 
parts which they covered, tibialia and frminai.ia or femoralia^^ 
similar to what are mentioned, Exod. xxviii. 48, Levit. vl. 10. 
xvi. 4, Ezek. xliv. 18; used first, probably, by persons in had 
health, afterwards by the delicate and effeniinate^ who likewise 
had mufflers to keep the throat and neck warm, called focalia 
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Tol Jbcak. sing.,' used chiefly by oraton. Some used a hand- 
kerchief (^bvuarium) for that purpose.^ 

Women used ornament round their legs,^ called prhibcelideb.* 
The Romans had yarious coverings for the feet,^ but chiefly 
of two kinds. The one (cAiiCBus, a shoe], covered the 

whole foot, somewhat like our shoes, and was tied above with a 
latchet or lace, a point or string.” The other (solea, uoivloihtovf 
a slipper or sandal) ^ covered only the sole of the foot^ and was 



SoUue, 

fastened on with leathern thongs or strings,” hence called vin- 
CVLA. Of the latter kind there were various sorts : crbpid.v, 
yei -DULA, GALLIC^, &C. ; and those who wore them were said to 
be discakeati pedibua intectU^ unshod, with feet 

uncovered,” 

The Greeks wore a kind of shoes called phacabia.^” 

The cfdcei were always worn with the toga when a person 
went abroad ; ^ whence be put them off,^” aniT put on slippers, 
when he went on a journey. Caligula permitted those who 
chgee, to wear slippers in the theatre, as he himself did in 
public. 

Slippers {iolem) were used at feasts, but they put them off 
when about to eut.^” It was esteemed efiTeminate tor a man to 
appear In public in sllppersi” Slippers were worn by women 
in public.” 

The shoes of senators were of a black colour, and came up to 
the middle of their le^ They had a golden or silver crescent 
{luna vel lunula, i. e. litera C.) on the top of the foot; hence the 
•boe is called lunata pellk, and the foot lunafa planta. This 
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seems to have been peculiar to patrician senators ; hence it is 
called PATRICIA luna? 

The shoes of women were generally white, ^ sometimes red. 
scarlet, or purple,^ yellow,* &c., adorned with embroidery and 
pearls, particularly the upper leathers or upper parts.^ 

Mens shoes were generally black; some wore them scarlet 
or red, ns Julius Cssar, and especially under the emperors, 
adorned with gold, silver, and precious stones.' They were 
sometimes turned up ii^the point, in the form of the letter f, 
called calcti repandi} 

The senators are said to have used four latchets to tie their 
shoes, and plebeians only one.^ 

The people of ancient Latium wore shoes of univrought 
leather, ° called feronrs, as did also the Marsi, Hernici, and 
Vestini, who were likewise clothed in skins,'’ &c. It was long 
before they learned the use of tanned leather (aluta),’" which 
was made of various coluurs.^^ 

The poor people sometimes wore wooden shoes, ^ which used 
to be put on persons condemned for parricide.^^ 

Similar to these, were a kind of shoes worn by country 
people, called scuiiFOneve;^^* with which they sometimes struck 
one another in the face,^^ as courtesans used to treat their lovers.''^ 
Thus Omphale used Hercules. 

The shoes of the soldiers were called caliqa, sometiraes shod 
with nails of the comedians, sooci, slippers, often put for 
%ole<B \ of the tragedians, cothurnl^^ ^ 

The Homans sometimes used socks, or coverings for the feet, 
made of wool or goats’ hair, called ttdones.^ 

The Homans, also, had iron shoes ^ for mules and horses, not 
hxed to the hoof with nails, as among us, but fitted to the foot, 
so that they might be occasionally put on and off; sometimes 
of silver or gold,** 

Some think that the ancients did not use gloves; ^ but they 
ore mentioned both by Greek and Roman writers,^ with fin- 
gers,^ and without them ; what we call mittens. 

The ancient Homans went with their heads bare,^ as we see 
from ancient coins and statues, except at sabred rites, gamea^ 
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festivals, on journeys, and in war. Hence, of all the honours 
decreed to Geesar by the senate, he is said to have been chiefly 
pleased with that of always wearing* a laurel crown, because it 
covered his baldness, which was reckoned a deformity among 
the Romans, as well as among the Jews*.^ 

They use^ however, in the city, as a screen from the beat or 
wind, to throw over their head the lappet of their gown;^ which 
they took off when they met any one to whom they were bound 
to show respect, as the consuls, &c.^ , 

The Romans veiled their heads at all sacred rites, but those' 
of Saturn; in cases of sudden and extreme danger ; in grief or 
dMpair, as when one was about to throw himself into a river, or 
the like * Thus Giesar, when assassinated in the senate-house ; 
Pompey, when slain in Egypt; Crassus, when defeated by the 
Fartnians ; Appius, when he fled from the forum ; and when 
criminals were executed.^ 

At games and festivals the Romans wore a woollen cap or 
bonnet, (pilbus, vel -um,) ^ which was also worn by slaves, hence 
called piLKATi, when made free or sold,^ whence pileus is put for 
liberty, likewise by the old and sickly.^ 

The Romans on joumeys lised a round cap, like a helmet, 
(oALKRus, vel -UI71,) or a broad-brinuned hat (pbtabub). Hence 
petasatus, prepare for a journey. Caligula permitted the use 
of a hat similar to this in the theatre, os a screen from the 
heat’ 

The women nsod to dress their hair in the form of a helmet, 
OT galenu^ mixing felsehair^’ with it So likewise warriors, 
who sometimes aCo used a cap of un wrought leather (cudo 
vel -on).“ 

The head-dress of women, as well as their other attire, was 
different at different periods* At first it was very simple. They 
seldom went abroad ; and, when they did, they almost always 
had their faces veiled. But when riches and luxury increased, 
dress became with many the chief object of attention ; hence a 
woman's toilette and ornaments were called mundub muliebris, 
her world." 

They anointed their hair with the richest perfumes," and 
sometimes painted it," made it appear a bright yellow, with a 
certain composition or wash, a lixivium or ley," but never used 
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powder, which is a very late invention ; first introduced in 
Wanoe about the year 1693. 

The Roman women ftizzled or curled their hair with hot 
irons/ and sometimes raised it to a g^reat height by rows and 
stories of curls.^ Hence altum calibndbum/ Uie lofty pile of 
false hair ; suggestuSy vel -urn coma, as a building ; coma in 
gradus formatUy into stories cificiVmortim vel anmilorum^ 
the turning of the locks or curls ; fimbrvB vel ctrn, the extre- 
mities or ends of the curls/ The locks seem to have been fixed 
by hair-pins.^ 

The slaves who assisted in frizzling and adjusting the hair 
were called ciniflonbs or cinbrarii,^ who were in danger of 
punishment if a single lock was improperly placed/ the whip 
woe presently applied, or the mirror'' (bpbcui.um), made of 
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polished brass nr steel, of tin or silver, was aimed at the head 
of the offender. A number of females attended, who did no- 
thing; but ipve directions.' Every woman of fashion had at 
least one female hair-dresser.^ 

The hair was adorned with g-old, and pearls, and precious 
stones,’* sometimes with crowns or g;arlands, and chaplets of 
dowers/ bound with dllets or ribands of various colours/ 

The head-dress and ribands of matrons were difierent from 
those of virgins. Ribands seem to have been peculiar 

to modest women and, joined with the btola, were the badge 
of matrons.^ 

Immodest wom^n used to cover their heads with mitres, 
(MiTii.fi vel 

Mitres were likewise worn by men, although esteemed effe- 
minate ; and what was still mure so, coverings for the cheeks, 
tied with bands" under the chin.'^ 

An embroidered net or caul'^ was used for enclosing the hair 
behind, called vesica from its thinness." 

Women used various cosmetics," and washes or wash-balls," to 
improve their colour," They covered their face with a thick 
paste " which they wore at home." 

Foppma, the wife of Nero, invented a sort of pomatum or 
ointment to preserve her beau^, called from her name pop- 
PiBANUM, made of asses* milk, in^hich she used also to bathe. 
Five hundred asses are sold to have been daily milked for this 
purpose: and when she was banished from Rome, fifty asses 
attended her.**** Some men imitated the women ,in daubing 
their faces ; Otbo is reported to have done the Bame.**'^ Pumice- 
stones were used to smooth the skin.^ 

Faint (fvcus) was used by the Roman women as early as the 
days of Floutus *, ceruse or white lead (cerussa), or chalk (crela), 
to whiten the ikin, and vermilion (minium purpurissum vel 
rubrica) to make it red. (Hence, fucatm, cerussata, cre~ 
i€Ua^ et minifjmUB, painted,) in which also the men imitated 
them.*’ 

The women used a certain plaster which took off the imall 
hairs from their cheek; or they pulled them out by the root" 
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with instrumentfl called volsellje, tweezers, 
which the men likewise did.^ The edges of 
the eye-lids and eye-brows they painted with 
a black powder or soot.^ 

When they wanted to conceal any deformity 
on the face, they used a patch (splenium vel 
pla.^irum)^ sometimes like a crescent ; ° also for 
mere ornament Hence spleniatuft^ patched.^ 
blegulus, a famous lawyer under Domitian, used 
to anoint^ his right or left eye, and wear a 
white patch over the right side or the left of 
his forehead, as he hrs to plead either for the 
plainti/Tor defendant ‘‘ 

VoiseUa. The Romans took great care of their teeth 

by wnsliing and rubbing them. W^hen they lost them, they pro- 
imred artihcial teeth of ivory. If loose, they bound them with 
gold.^ It is said JEsculapius first invented the pulling out of 
teeth. ^ 





The Roman ladies used 
ear-rinn (inaures) ^ of 
pearls,^ three or four to 
each ear, sometimes of 
immense value ; “ (hence, 
uxor iua loctqtletia domda 
auribug ceruum fferit), 
and of predous stones;^ 
also necklaces or orna- 
ments for the neck (mo- 
nilia), made of gold and 
set with gen^ which the 
men also used. But the 
ornament of the men was 
usually a twisted chain 
or a circular plate of gold,^^ 
also a chain compom of 
rings, used both by men 
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and women.^ OniRtnents for the arms were called xRMiLLJj. 
There was a female ornament called seomentum, worn only 
by matrons, which some suppose to have been a kind of neck- 
lace ; ^ but others, more properly, an embroidered riband, ° or 
a purple fringe * sewed to the clothes.^ Hence vestia aegmm- 
tata^ an embroidered robe, or having a purple fringe.^ 

The Roman women used a broad riband round the breast 
called 8TH0FRIUM, which served instead of a boddioe or stays. 
They had a clasp, buckle, or bracelet on the left shoulder, 
called spiNTHEB or apinter,'* 

The ordinary colour of clothas in the time of the republic 
was white ; but afterwards the women used a great variety of 
colours, according to the mode, or their particular taste.^ 

Silk ^ was unknown to the RomanB till towards the end of 
che republic. It is frequently mentioned by writers after that 
time. The use of it was forbidden to men.^” 

Heliogabalus is said to have been the first who wore a robe 
of pure silki'' before that time it used to be mixed with some 
other stuff.^ The silk, which had been closely woven in India, 
was unravelled, and wrought anew in a looser texture, inter- 
mixed with linen or woollen yam/* so thin that the body shone 
through it ; first fabricated in the island Cos. Hence vestea 
Com for aericm vel bambpcirUBi ^ienues vel pellucida ; ventus 
iextilis^ v. mbvla* The emperor Aurelian is said to have re- 
fused his wife a garment of pure silk, on account of its exorbi- 
tant price*^ 

Some writers distinguish between veatia bombpcina and amca. 
The former they make to be produced by the silk-worm 
{bombyx)^ the latter fton a tree in the country of the Seres 
in India. But most writers confound them. It 
seems douDt^l, however, if aericum was quite the same with 
what we now call silk,^ 

Silk-wonns {bofn^ycea^ are said to have been first introduced 
at Constantinople by two monks in the time of Justinian, A. D. 

Hie Romans were long ignorant of the manner in which 
silk was made. 

Clothes were distinguished not only from their different 
textinre aud colour, but also from the places where they were 
maniifaetiii^ ; thus, veatia awrea, picta, embroidered 

with gold; purpureti, conchylitUa^ oairo vel murica tincta^ 
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punlcea^ Tifria vel Sarrana, Sidoniat As&yria, Phoenicia: 
Spartana^ Melibxa; Gttula, Poena vel Punica, &c, Puhplb; 
dyed with the juice of a kind of shell-Bsh, called purpura or 
MUR EX ; found chiefly at Tyre in Asia; in Meninx, -ngis, an 
island near the i^yrtis Minor, and on the Getulian shore of the 
Atlantic ocean, in Africa ; in Laconica in Europe. The most 
valued purple resembled the colour of clotted blood, of a black- 
ish shining appearance ; whence blood is called by Homer, pur- 
pureus?- unaer Augustus the violet colour^ came to be in re- 
quest ; then the red’* and the Tyrian twice dyed;^ vtstU 
coccinea vel cocco tinciay scarlet; also put for purple ; MelitenaiSf 
e gossypio vel aoylo, cotton ; coa, i. e. serica vel homhyoina et 
vurpurOy dne silk and purple made in the island Cos or Coos; ' 
Phrygiana, vel -ionica^ i. e. acu contexta et awteie fUia decorata^ 
needle-work or embroidery ; others read here phryxiaiia^ and 
make it a coarse shaggy cloth ; freeze, opposed to rasa^ smoothed, 
without hairs ; virgata, striped ; sQUttUata, spotted or figured,^ 
like a cobweb/ which Fliny calls rete sadulatum^ galbana Vbl 
-ina^ green or gross-coloured/ worn chiefly by women ; hence 
galhiinatus^ a man so dressed, and gaXbani mores, effeminate ; 
amethystina, of a violet or wine-colour; prohibited by Nero, os 
the use of the vestis conchyliata, a particular kind of purple, 
was bv Ceesar, except to certain persons and ages, and on cer- 
tain daysj^ crocuta^ a garment of a safiron-colour ; sindon, 
fine linen from Egypt and Tyre ; ^ bisatis atra vel jndla, black 
or iron-grey, used in mourning, &c. In private and public 
mourning the Romans laid aside their ornaments, their gold and 
purple.** 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans 
than rings (annuli). This custom seems to have been borrowed 
fi'om the Sabines. The senators and equitee wore golden rings, 
also the legionary tribunes. Anciently none but the senators 
and equites were allowed to wear gold rings.^ 

The plebeians wore iron rings, unless when presented with a ' 
golden one for their bravery in ivar, or for any -other desert.^* 
Under the emperors the right of wearing a golden ring was 
more liberally conferred, and often for frivolous reasone* At 
last it was granted, by Justinian, to all citizens.^^ Some weve.ao 
finical with respect to this piece of dress, as to have lighter rings 
for summer, and heavier for winter, hence called 
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BDcieiifc HomanB usually wore but one rine, on the left 
halid, on the finger next the least, hence called diqitvb an- 
NtTLABis ; bnt| in later times, some wore several rings, some one 
on ea<^ Anger, or inore,^ which was always esteemed a mark of 
efTeminacy. 

Rings were laid aside at night, and when they bathed, also 
by suppliants, and in mourning.^ 

The case ^ where rinn were kept, was called dacttlotheca.* 
Rinm were set with precious stones^ of various kinds; os 
jasper^ sardonyx, adamant, &c., on which were engraved the 
images of some of their ancestors or friends, of a prince or a 
great man, or the representation of some signal event, or the 
Uke.^ Thus on Fompey’s ring were engraved three trophies, 
a emblems of his three triumphs over the three parts of the 
world, Europe, Asia, and Africa; on CaBsar's ring, an armed 
Venus; on that of Augustus, first a sphynx, afterwards the 
image of Alexander the Great, and at last his own, which the 
siihceeding emperors continued to use.^ 

Nonius, a senator, is said to have been proscribed by Antony 
for the sake of a gem in his mng, worth 20,000 sesterces.^ 

Rings were used chiefly for sealing letters and papers, also 
cellars, chests, casks, 8cc.“ They were affixed to certain signs 
or symbols,^ used for tokens, like what we call tallies, or tolly- 
sticl^ and ^ven in contracts instead of a bill or bond, or for 
any sign,'^ Rings used alsd to be given by those wlio agreed to 
club for an entertainment,^ to the person commissioned to be- 
speak it,^ from symbola^ a shot or reckoning ; hence tymbolam 
dare, to pay his reckoning, Aeymbolus ai cosnam venire^ to 
come to supper without paying. The Romans anciently called 
a ring unqulus, flrom teaguie, a nail ; as the Greeks letKrvhtos 
from SflMTuAor, a finger; oflterwards both called it vymholm vel 

When a person at the point of death delivered his ring to 
any one, it was esteemed a mark of particular affection.^’ 

Rings ,were usuaUy pulled off from the fingers of persons 
dying; but they seem, to have been sometimes put on again be- 
the dead body was bumt^ 

ftiiigs were worn by women as well as men, both before and 
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after lunrriag’e. It seems any free woman mi^ht wear b goMen 
one; and Isidorus says, all free men, contrary to other outhorii, 
A ring used to be given by a man to the woman he was about 
to marry, os a pledge of their intended union (annulus pbonu- 
Hus);^ a plain iron one,^ according to Pliny; but others 
moxe it of gold, Those who triumphed also wore an iron ring.^ 
The ancient Romans, like other rude nations, suffered their 
beards to grow (hence called bnrbati; but barbeUtts is also put 
for a full-grown man), * till about the year of the city 4i54, one 
P. Ticinius Maenas, or Msena, brought barbers from Sicily, and 
first introduced the custom of shaving at Rome, which continued 
to the time of Hadrian, who, to cover some excrescences on his 
chin, revived the custom of letting the beard grow,^ but that of 
shaving was soon after resumed. 

The Romans usually wore their hair short, and dressed it * 
with great core, especially in later ages, when attention to this 
part of dress was carried to the greatest excess. Ointments and 
perfumes were used even in the arniy.^ ^ 

When young men first began to shave,^ they were said ponere 
barbam. The day on which, they did this was held os a festival, 
and presents were sent to them by their friends.^ 

The beard was shaven for the first time, sooner or later, at 
pleasure ; sofnetimes when the toga virilis was assumed, but 
usually about the age of twenty-one. Augustus did not shave 
till twenty-five.^'^ Hence young meRi with a long down were 
called juvenes barbatuli, or bene barbatu^ 

The first growth of the beard was consecrated to some god ; 
thus Nero consecrated his in a golden box,^^ set with pearls, to 
Jupiter Capitolinas. At the same time, the hair of the head 
was cut and consecrated also, usually to Apollo, sometimes to 
Bacchus. Till then they wore it uncut, either loose,^** or bound 
behind in a knot.'^ Hence they were called capillatj.'^* 

Both men and women among the Ureeks and Romans used 
to let their hair grow^'' in honour of some divinity, not only in 
youth, but afterwards, as the Nazarites sraong the Jews.^ So 
Wul, Acts xviii. IB. 

The Britons, in the time of Ciesar, slmved the rest of their 
body, all except the head .and upper lip.^ 
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lu gfrief and mourning the Romans allowed their hair and 
beard to grow/ or let it 6ow dishevelled/ tore it/ or covered 
it with dust and ashes. The Greeks, on the contrary, in grief 
cut their hair and shaved their beard, as likewise did some 
barbarous nations.^ It was reckoned ignominious among the 
Jews to shave a person's beard.^ Among the Catti, a nation of 
Germany, a young man was not allowed to shave, or cut his 
hair, till he had slain an enemy. So Civilis, in consequence of 
a vow,® 

Those who professed philosophy also used to let their beard 
gi'ow, to give them an air of gravity. Hence harhatits magister 
for federates; but liber harh(Um\ i. e. mllomSy rough ; hathaiu^ 
vivU, without shaving.^ 

Augustus used sometimes to clip ® his beard, and sometimes to 
shave it.® Some used to pull the hairs from the root/® with an 
instrument called volbella, nippers or small pincers, not only 
of the face, but the legs, or to burn them out Avith the 

fkfine of nutshells, or of walnut-shells,^® ns the tyrant Dionysius 
dm ; or with a certain ointment, called psilothrum vel dhopax,^^ 
or with hot pitch or rosin, which Juvenal calls cafidt fascia vied, 
a bandage of warm glue ; for this purpose certain women were 
employed, called This pulling off the hairs, how- 

ever, was always reckoned a mark of great effeminacy,^® except 
from the arm-pits/^ as likewise to use a mirror when snaving.^ 
llie Homans, under the emperors, began to use a kind of 
peruke or periwig, to cover or supply the want of hair, called 
CAFiLLAMENTiTM, or OALBRus, OF galkriculum/® The folso hair^ 
seems to have been fixed on a skin. This contrivance does not 
appear to have been known in the time of Julius Caesar, at least 
not to have been used by men ; for it was used by women.®^ 

In great families there were slaves for dressing the hair and 
for slmving (tONS0Biu\ and for cutting the nails ; sometimes 
female slaves did this (tons trices. ) ^ 

There were, for poorer people, public barbers’ shops or 
shades (tonbtrena), much frequented, where females also used 
to officiate.®® 
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Slaves were dressed nearly in the same manner with the poor 
people/ in clothes of a darkish colour/ and slippers ; ^ hence 
vestis servilis, servilia habitus} 

Slaves ill white are mentioned with disapprobation. They 
wore either a straight tunic, called bxohib or diphthbra/ or a 
coarse frock.’’ 

It was once proposed in the senate, that slaves should be 
distinguished from citizens by their dress ; but it appeared dan- 
gerous to discover their number.^ 

Slaves wore their beard and hair long. When manumitted 
they shaved their head and put on a cap.^ 

In like manner, those who had esi'^ped irom shipwreck 
shaved their head. In calm weather mariners neither cut their 
hair nor nails. So those accused of a capital crime, when 
acquitted, cut their hair and shaved, and went to the Capitol to 
return thanks to Jupiter.’’ 

The ancients regarded so much the cutting of the hair, that 
they believed no one died, till Proserpina, either in person, •r 
by the ministration of Atropos, cut off a hair irom the head, 
which was considered as a kind of first-fruits of consecration to 
Pluto.‘“ 


II. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXERCISES, BATHS, AND 
PRIVATE GAMES, 

The principal meal of the Romans was what they called ciEna, 
supper ; supposed by some to have been anciently their only 
one.’^ The usual time for the caana was the ninth hour, or three 
o’clock, afternoon, in summer, and the tenth hour in winter. It 
was eiiteemed luxurious to sup more early.’^ 

An entertainment begun before the usual time, and prolonged 
till late at night, was called coNvivnm intempebtiyum ; if pr(h 
longed till near morning, ccesa antblucana.^^ ^uch as feasted 
in this manner, were said epuiari vel vivare de die, and in niBifr 
vivere when they had no thought of futurity/^ a thing whidi 
was subject to the animadversion of the censors. 

About mid-day the Romans took another meal, called pran- 
DiuM, dinner, which anciently used to-be called cuoia,^ beemiae 
taken in company, and food taken in the evening," trsmebiia. 
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But when the Romans, upon the increase of riches, be^an to 
devote longer time to the ccena or common meal, that it might 
not interfere with business, it was deferred till the evening ; and 
iood taken at mid-day niis called prandium. 

At the hour of dinner the people used to be dismissed from 
the Bpectacles, which custom nrst began A. U. 

They took only a little light fooa‘ for dinner, without an^ 
formal preparation, but not always so.^ 

Sometimes the emperors gave public dinners to the whole 
Roman people.^ 

A dinner was called praetdium caninum ^ vel abstemium, at 
which no wine was drunk,^ 

In the army, food taken at any time was called prandium, 
and the army after it, pransus paratitb.^ 

. Besides the prandium and ccena, it became customary to 
take in the morning a breakfast (jbntaculum), and something 
delicious after suffer to eat with their drink, called comibsatio. 
'Ijhey used sometimes to sup in one place, and take this after- 
repast in another.^ 

As the entertainment after supper was often continued till 
late at hence oomibsari, to feast luxuriously, to revel, to 

riot^** CoMisBATio, a feast of that kind, revelling or rioting 
after supper comisbator, a person who indulged in such 
feasting, a companion or associate in feasting and revelling. 
Hence Cicero calls the favourers of the conspiracy of Catiline, 
after it was suppressed, comibsatohes conjurationis.^^ 

Some took food betwixt dinner and suppei’, called merenda,^^ 
or AKTECtENA, vel 

The ancient Romans lived on the simplest fare, chiefly on 
pottage,^^ or bread and pot4ierb8 ; hence every thing eaten with 
brea^ or besides bread, was afterwards named pulmentum, or 
POLMENTABiUM,^ cofled in Scotland kiichen}’^ Vwnta pulmmiaria. 
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i. e. lauta et dehcata fercvla^ nice delicate dishes. Their chief 
magistrates and most illustrinus generals, when out of office, 
cultivated the (nround with their own hands, sat down at tlie 
same board, and partook of the same food with their servants; 
as Cato the censor. They sometimes even dressed their dinner 
themselves, as Gurius, or had it brought them to the held by 
their wives.^ 

But when riches were introduced by the extension of con- 
quest^ the manners of the people were changed, luxury seized 
all ranks.^ The pleasures of the table became the chief object 
of attention. Every ihing was ransacked to Ratify the appetite.^ 
The Romans at hnt sat at meals, ^ os did also the Creeks. 
Homer^s heroes sat on diderent seats ^ around the wall, with a 
small table before each, on which the meat and drink were set 
So the Germans and Spaniards.^ 

The custom of reclining^ on couches (lbcti vel tori) was 
introduced from the nations of the East, and at first was adopted 
only by the men, but afterwards allowed also to the women. It 
was used in Africa in the time of Scipio Airicanus the elder.^ 
The images of the gods used to be placed in this posture in a 

hctistemium: that of 
Jupiter reclining on a 
couch, and those of 
Juno and Minerva 
erect on seats. ^ 

Boys, and young 
men below seventeen, 
sat at the foot of the 
couch of their parents 
or friends,'*' at a more 
frugal table;" some- 
times also gii^fs, and 
persons of low rank.'* 
The custom of te« 
dining" took jdace 
only at supper. Thm 
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wm no formality at other meala. Persons took them alone or 
in Goiupaiiy, either stonding- or sitting.^ 

The place where they supped was anciently called cowaculum, 
in the higher part of the house, whence the whole upper part, 
or highest story, of a house was called by that name, at’terwards 
CQiNATio, or TRICLINIUM,^ bocause three couches 



ires hcii, triclinares vel diicubitorii) were spread® around 
the table, on which the guests might recline.* 

On each couch there were commonly three. They lay with 
the upper part of the body reclined on the left arm, the he^ a 
little raised, the back supported by cushions, ° and the limbs 
stretched out at full length, or a little bent ; the feet of the first 
behind the back of the second, and his feet behind the back of 
the third, with a pillow between each. The head of the second 
was opposite to the breast of the drst, so that, if he wanted to 
speak to him, especially If the thing was to be secret, he was 
obliged to lean upon his bosom, ^ thus, John xiii. jS3. In con- 
rersation. those who spoke raised themselves almost upright, 
snpportea by cushions. When they ate, they raised themselves 
on their elbow, ^ and made use of the right hand, sometimes of 
both hands ; for we do not read uf their using either knives ur 
forks.® 

He who reclined ai the top ® was called summub vel primus^ 
the highest ; at the foot^ iims vel ultimus^ the lowest ; between 
them, MKDiui, which was esteemed the most honourable place.^’’ * 

It a consul was present at a feast, his place was the lowest on 
the middle couch, which was hence called locus consulahib, 
beoaose there he could most conveniently receive any messages 
that were sent to him.^^ The master of the feast reclined at the 
top of the lowest couch, next to. the consul 

Sometimes in one couch there were only two, sometimes four. 
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It was reckoned sordid to have more.' Sometimes there were 
only two couches in a room; hence called biclinium.^ 

The number of couches depended on that of the guests, which 
Vqito said ought not to be oelow the number of the Graces, 
nor above that of the Muses. So, in the time of Plautus, the 
number of those who reclined on couches did not exceed nine. 
The persons whom those who were invited had liberty to bring 
with them, were called umbra, uninvited guests.^ 

The bedsteads (sponda) and feet (fulcra vel pedes) were 
made of wood, sometimes of silver or gold,^ or adorned with 
plates * of silver. On the couch was laid a mattress or^ quilt 
(cuLciTA vel matta), studed with feathers or wool,** anciently 
with hay or chaff’ All kinds of stufling^ were called tomen- 

TUM.** 

A couch with coarse stuffing,^** a pallet, was called tomentum 
ciRCENSB, because such were used in the circus; opposed to to- 
mmtvm linqonicum, v. lbuoonicum.'^ 

At first couches seem to have been covered with herbs or 
leaves,'* hence lectus, a couch,'® vel torus,'* or with straw.'® 
The cloth or ticking which covered the mattress or couch, the 
bed-covering,'® was called toral, by later writers, torcds linteum^ 
or SBQESTRE, v. -fit'wTi, 01* LODix, whicH is olso put for a 

sheet or blanket. Lodusuldf a small blanket or flannel coverlet 

for the body.'’ . u u 

On solemn occasions, the couches were covered with superb 
cloth, with purple and embroidery (btraoula vkstjs.)'® Textile 
straguluTFif an embroidered coverlet, with a beautiful mattress 
below {pulcherrimo sfrofo), but some read here pulchemme ; as, 
lectus stratus conchy liato peristromate, bespread with a 
covering, also attalica peripetasmata, much the same with what 
Virgil calls superba aulmat fine tapestry,*^ said to have been first 
invented at the court®* of Attalus king of Per^amus. Baltic- 
nica peristromata consiUaque tapetia, wrougnt with needk^ 
work.®' 

Hangings (aultsa) used likewise to be suspended from the top 
of the room to receive the dust.*® 

Under the emperors, instead of three couches was introduced 
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the use of one of a seminircular form, thus, C ; called sigma. 
from the Greek letter of that name, which usual! contained 
seven, sometimes ei|fht, called also stibadium.^ But in later 
B^es the custom was introduced, which still prevails in the Kast, 
of sitting or reclining on the floor at meat, and, at other times, 
on cushions, accubita, covered with cloths, accubitalia,^ 

The tables (mens^) of the Komans were anciently square, 
and called cabill.e; on three sides of which were placed three 
couches; the fourth side was left empty for the slaves to bring 
in and out the dishes. When the semicircular couch, or the 
sigma, came to be used, tables were made round.^ 

The tables of the great were usually made of citron or maple 
wood, and adorned with ivory.^ 

The tables were sometimes brbught in and out with the dishes 
on them ; hence mensam afponbrv auferrb, but some here 
take niens<B for the dishes. Sometimes the dishes were set 
down on the table; hence cibum, lances, patinojf, vel asnam 
meruis apponbrb, epulis mensas onerare, dembrb vel tollere.^ 
Mbnsa is sometimes put for the meat or dishes ; ^ hence frima 
mbnba, for prima fercula, the tirst course, the meat ; srcunda 
JHBNSA, the second course, the fruits, &c., bellaria, or the dessert.*^ 
Mittere de mensa, to send some dish, or part of a dish, to a per- 
son absent ; dapes mensm brevis, a short meal, a frugal meal ; 
mensa opima, a rich table.^ 

Virgil uses tnensas for the cokes of wheaten bread put under 
the meat, which he calls orbes, because of their circular figure ; 
and quadrm, because each cake was divided into four parts, 
quarters, or qnadranU^ by two straiaht lines drawn through the 
centre. Henco dliena vivere quadra, to live at another’s 
peioaie findetur quadra, i. e. frustum panis, the piece 

of bread shull be shared. • quadra placentm vel caaeif^ 

A' table with one fbot was called monopodium. I'hese were of 
a circular figure,^ used chiefly by the rich, and commonly 
i^oroed with ivory and sculpture. 

A idfle-^board was called abacus, or delphica, sc. mensa}^ lapis 

, The table of the poorer people commonly had three feet 
and soniedmes one of them shorter than the other 
Hence inmquaks mbns^, Martial i. 56. 11. 
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The ancient Romans did not use tnbl e-cloths,' but wiped the 
table with a spong^e,^ or with a coarse cloth.^ 

i^efore the guests began to eat they always washed theit 
hands, nnd a towel* was furnished them in the house where 
they supped to dry them.^ But each guest seems to have 
brought with him, from home, the table-napkin^ or cloth, which 
he used, in time of eating, to wipe his mouth and hands, but 
not always.^ The mappa was sometiines adorned with a purple 
fringe.® 

Ine guests used sometimes, with the permission of the master 
of the feast, to put some part of the entertainment into the 
mappa, and give it to their slaves to carry home.® 

Table-cloths began to be used under the emperors." 

In later times, the Romans, before supper, used always to 
bathe.'^ The wealthy had baths, both cold nnd hot, at their 
own houses.'* There were public baths for the use of the 
citizens at large,'® where there wereilparnte apartments for the 
men and women. Each paid to the bath-keeper'® a small coin 
{quadrans ,) Those under age paid nothing.’^ 

The usual time of bathing was two o’clock ^ in summer, and 
three in winter ; on festival days sooner.®® 

The Romans, before bathing, took various kinds of exercise ; 
ns the ball or tennis (pila), throwing the javelin, and theDiscira 
or quoit, a round bullet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied 
to it, the FALus or palaria,®* riding, running, leaping, 

There were chiefly four kinds of balls puia trioonalir 
vel THiooN, BO called, because those who played at it were placed 
in a triangle and tossed it from one another; he wh<» 

first let it come to the ground was the loser.-^S. follxs 
folliculus^ inflated with wind like our foot-ball, which, if lai)ge, 
they drove with the arms, and simply called pila, or fila vxiibt, 
if smaller, with the hand, armed with a kind of .gauntljet, heiMse 

called FOLLIS FUG1LLAT0RIU8. — 3. PILA FAOANlCA, vill^ hep, 

stuffed with feathers, less than the but more 

4. harpabtum,®^ the smallest of all, which they snatched mm nne 

another.®® 
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Those who played at the ball were said ludere rapUm^ vel 
pilam revocare cadentem^ when they struck it reboundingr from 
the ground: when a number played together in a ring, and 
the person who had the ball seemed to aim at one, but struck 
another, lud&re datatim^ vel non sperato fugientem reddtre 
gestu; when they snatched the boll from one another, and 
threw it alolflt, without letting it fall to the ground, ludere ex~ 
pultim, vel pilam geminate Molanlem} 

In country villas there was usually a tennis-court, or place 
for playing at the ball, and for other exercises, laid out in the 
form of a circus ; hence called bbh£histerium.^ 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirling 
along a circle of brass or iron, set round with rings, as our 
chil£en do wooden hoops. It was called trochus,^ and GnBcus 
trochus^ because borrowed from the Greeks. The top (turbo 
vel huxwn) was peculiar to boys.* Some have confounded these 
two, but improperly. « 

Those who could not join in these exercises Look the air on 
foot, in a carriage, or a litter. 

There were various places for walking,^ both public and 
private, under the open air, or under covering. 

Covered walks (porticus, porticos or piazzas,) were built in 
different places, chiefly rouna the Campus Martius and forum, 
supportea by marble pillars, and adorned with statues and 
pictures^ some of them of immense extent ; as those of Claudius, 
of Augustus, of .^pollo, of Nero, of Ponipey, of Livia.^ 

Porticos were employed for various other purposes besides 
taking exercise. Sometimes the senate was assembled, and 
courts of justice held in them. 

A place set apart for the purpose of exerrJse, on horseback 
or in vehicle^ was called gestatio, In villas it fVas generally 
contiguous to the garden, and laid out in the form of a circus.^ 
An enclosed gallery, with large windows to va ) o \ it in sum- 
mer, was called caTFropoaTiGcs, commonly with a double row 
of windows.* 

Literary men, for the sake of exercise used to read aloud.^^ 
As the Romans neither wore linen nor used stockings, fre- 
quent bathing was necesnry both for cleanliness and health, 
esp^aiiy as they took so much exercise. 

Anciently they had no other bath but the Tiber. They, in- 
deed, had no water but what they drew from thence, or from 
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ivells in the city and neig'hbourhood ; os the fountain of Egeria, 
nt the foot of Mount Aventine, of Mercury, 8cc.' 

The first aqueduct at Rome -was built by Appius Claudius, the 
censor, about the year of the city 441.^ Seven or ei^ht aque- 
ducts were afterwards built, which brought water to Rome, from 
the distance of many miles, in such abundance, that no city was 
better supplied. 

These aqueducts were constructed at a prodigious expense ; 
carried through rocks and mountains, and over valleys, su^i- 
ported on stone or brick arches. Hence, it is supposed, the 
Romans were ignorant that water, conveyed in pipes, rises 
to the height of its source, whatever be the distance or inequality 
of ground through which it passes. It is strange they did not 
discover this fact, considering the frequent use they made of 
pipes ^ in conveying water. That they were not entirely 
ignorant of it appears from Pliny, who says, aqua m vel e 
plumho svbit altitudinem exortus mif kater in leaden pipes rises 
to the height of its source.^ The truth is, no pipes could have 
supported the weight of water conveyed to the city in the 
Roman aqueducts. 

The waters were collected in reservoirs, called cabtella, 
and thence distributed throughout the city in leaden pipes.^ 

When the city was fully supplied with water, frequent baths 
were built, both by private individuals, and for the use of the 
public ; at first, however, more for utility than show.*^ 

It was under Augustus that baths first began % assume an air 
of grandeur, and were called thehma/ bagnios or hot baths, 
although they also contained cold baths* An iucredible num- 
ber of these were built up and down the city. Authors reckon 
up above 800, piany of them built by the emperors with amazing 
magnificence. The chief were those of Af|^ippa near th» 
Pantheon, of Nero, of Titus, of Domitian^ of Cmracalla., 
Antoninus, Dioclesian, &c. Of these, splendid vestiges still 
remain, 
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The basin ^ inhere they bathed was called baptibtrbium^ 
NATATio or PISCINA. The cold bath was called frioidahiuivi, sc. 
ahenum vel hahneum ; the hot, caldarium, and the tepid, tkpi- 
DARiuM : the cold bath room, cella frigidaria; and the h(»t, 
CBLLA caldaria ; the stove room, htfocauston, or vaporarium,’^ 


tl»c wtrt willed In, one abora 
anoUter, id that the lowaat (eo^- 
iioriuiR) wM immediately over 
the fire, the Moond ((tfiiuariHm] 
over the ftrat, and the third (/ri- 
yi'dariim) over the aBoond. la 
thli way. either boiling, lake* 
warm, or cold water ctmld bo 
obtained. A conitant oommn* 
iiioalion waa maintained between 
theae veaaela, ao that ai fait aa 
hut water wai drawn oft' from 
the caldarium, the void wai aup- 
plied from the tepldariam.wfaloh 
Relng already nonaiderably heal- 
ed, did but aliabtlT xedooo the 
temperature ol the hotter boiler. 
The tepldarlum, in Ita turn, waa 
Bupplied from the piaolna or fri- 
gidarium, and that from tho 
a^piedact ; ao that the haat which 
waa not lakra up by the firat 
boiler, paaaed un to the eeeond, 
and inatead of bebf wanted, did 
ita offloe in prapanng the aon- 
Icnta afthe aceond for the higher 
temperataro which It w«b to eb> 
lain in the Ant. The terma frl- 
gtdailun) tepidarliun, and ual* 
darlnm are applied to tlie apart- 
■Meta in which the oeld, tepid, 
and hot hatha are placwd, u well 
u to thoae TNaali In which the 
operation of beating tha Mpter la 
carried on. The ooppen and 
reierrolr were elorated conal- 
derafaly afaore tha hatha, to cauaa 
ihe water to Aow more rapidly. 
Into them. 

The bathing mama had, in tha 
'‘'or, abaaln of maaon-work, in 
jich there were aeeti, and 
round It a fttllery, wbero tho 
balhara nmained bofore Ihoy 
duaoended Into the bath, aoii 
iHiere all tho utleBdania wore. 
Poraona foinu to bathe Ant ae- 
tared tha frigtdarium \ they then 
went into tha tepldiirium, which 
prepared their bodiea for the 
more intmiee heat which they 
were to nntego In the yapour 
and hot hatha 1 and, aioi earn, 
■kfwiied tb< traoeUiea from the 
hat hath te Gm eatarnal «lr. a 
doorway led from thoiM ' ' 

Into the oaldarinm. It 

oaeiddo tha laooaleum, where a 
yaaeVbr washing the haada and 
faoa was plaasd, oallad tebmm. 
On the opjandto aMe of the mem 
waa the hot ba^ Balled lata- 
emm. Vkmviusr t. 11, e^doiaa 
tli« Btmoturo of tha apartmeat i 
^‘Hem ahuold be pla^ >Cho» 
teuited iwaatlm-roum (eame- 
■Mraia audatie), twice the length 
af lu width, whioh ahould hive 


at each aatramlty, on nna and 
tha latOMicum, on the other end 
tha hot bath." Vitruvlua never 
mentlima the laconwom aa being 
laparated from tbs vapour bath : 
it may, tharei'oro, be preanmed 
to hive been alwayi oonneotBl 
with it in hii time, although In 
the therms oiinitruciad by the 
later amperoii It appeara alwaya 
to have formed a ao^rate apart- 
ment. In tha batha of Pompeii 
they am unitad, and adjoin tha 
tepldarlum, OKaotl/ ugroelng 
with the deiorlptioni oi Vltru- 
viuB. The laconlsum la a large 
aemleironkr niche, aeven feet 
wide, and three feet alx inchea 
deep, in tha middle of which 
wu placad a vaia or labruiii. 
Tho ceiling waa formed by a 
of a aphera , It had on Dtio 


aide a eircular opening, ono Aiot 
alx inohea in diametar, over 
which, acoordlng toVitruviua, a 
ahiaid (e^ypma) of bronze wu 
■ua pen dad, which, by meana of a 
chain attached to it, could ba 
drawn ovar or drawn Baida from 
the iportura, and thua regulatod 
thi lamparature of tho bath. 

In too magnificent thnrroa 
emcted by thoemperora, odiBcea 
in which architectural inagniR- 
ooudb apMuri to have been car- 
ried to Ita eitrema point, not 
only wu accoiaioodation pro- 
vided for hundroda nf bathare at 
once, but epsoioua poitlooa, 
rooma for athletio gamaa and 
playing et ball, and halie for the 
publlo laeturof of philoaophoro 
and rhetsrloiana wem iddod ono 
to anotbhr, lo an extent which 
bu eanaod iham. by a atrong 
Affure, tu be oempam to pro- 
vfucoa, and at an upanae wnioh 
eeuld only have been aupporled 
by the InaxhaualiblB treuuraa 
whioh Honu draw from a aub- 
Jeet world. There worn many 
of thaee eotabliihmenia at Home, 
built emetly by the emperora. 
lior few private fmrtunaa ooulil 
eui^do eo vast a charge. They 
worn open to tba pnbllo ut Arat 
os the payuHfnt of tha lourth of 
an u (gudraMf), which la leaa 
than a larthlog. Agrlpoa bo- 
qmathed hia gardeua tod batha 
ta tha Beomn peopla, and ae* 
■igued , particular eatatu for 
their eupport, that the publlo 
might enjoy them gratoitoualy. 
Tha ipioMid edifice now kuown 
aa tha Pantheon, aerved u the , 
veetlbala to hb batha. At a 
liiar period the bathara In aome 


thermaa were anpplied gratui- 
tonily even with uiiguenta*, prin 
babiy it wu BO in uU thoie built 
by tiiB emperora. 'J'he chief 
wore thoio of Agrippa, Neni, 
Tltua, Uomitian, Antoninua Ca- 
raoalla, and Diocleiian ; but 
Ammlanua Maroellinui reokona 
kixteen of them, and other au- 
thori eighty. 

Thoae edifioeB, dittaring of 
oouriD in magnitude and apien- 
diiur, and tha deulli of tha ar- 
rangement, were all conitructed 
on a common plan. They itood 
among exteniivo gardone and 
walka, and often were auiround- 
ed by a portico. Tho main build- 
ing oontMinad extonalve halla 
lor Bwlmming and bathing ^ 
Dtbera for oonreraation ; olhera 
for vaiioua athletic and manly 
Bxerolaea; othera for the decla- 
mation of poBta and tbo locturra 
ul phlloaophera ; in a word, for 
every ipeclea of polite and man- 
ly amuaemeni. Theta noble 
roomi wore lined and paved 
with marblB, adorned wltn thi 
moat valuable columna, paint- 
Inga, and itatuea, and furalabad 
with oolleeilona of hooka for tha 
Bake uf the atudloue who naort- 
ed to them. 

On enlerlng the tbemue, 
where them wu alwara a grut 
Donoourae of people, the bauiere 
firat proceadm to undreatiwhon 
It waH neoPBBary to hire peraona 
to guard their clothea i theae 
tbo Romana OBlIed oapaaril. 
Ibey neat want to tha nnotuarl- 
uw, where they anointed all 
over with a coarae ohaap oil be- 
fore they began their exerciae. 
Hare the finer ndorirerouB olnt- 
manta, whioh were naed in Dom- 
ing out ol the batU, were alao 
kept, and tho roam waa ao iltu- 
atad u to rauelvo a conalderabla 
dagreo of keat. Tbia chamber 
of perfiimBi waa quite full of 
poll, liliB an apotheoary'a ihop; 
and thoBO who wlihed to anoint 
and perfumn the body reoelvad 
parfumaa and unguenta. In the 
Bubjolnad repriaentatlon of a 
Roman bath, oaplnd f^om a 
painting on a wall furming part 
of tho batha of 'lltua, the olmo- 
thaiium appeara filled with ■ 
vaat number of vaaei, Thaae 
vuea aontaloed parfumaa and 
balaama, very dlftaront in thalr 
oouapoBltlona, aonardlng to the 
diffarent taatu of the peraona 
who perfumed Ibemaelvea. The 
rhodlnnm, one of thoie liquid 


1 lilirnai latiaoue. 


8 PllTi. Rp. v. 6. Vltr. r, 10. Cio. Q. Frar, lil. 1. 
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vrarmed by a furnace ^ below, adjoiningf to which were sweatingp 
rooms, SUDATORIA, Tel assa, bc. halma\ the undressing room, 
APOoiTERiuM ; the perfuming room, itnctuahium. Several im* 
provemenis were made in the construction of baths in the time 
of Seneca.® 

The Romans began their bathing with hot water, and ended 
with cold. The cold bath was in great repute after Ai lonius 
Musa recovered Augustus from a dangerous disease by the use 
of it, but fell into discredit after the death of Marcellos, which 
w'os occasioned by the injudicious application of the same 
remedy.® 


psrruiDBg, WM ooiiiptiiad of 
roBBB-, tbe llrlnum of lily ; cy* 
prinum of thi flower of a trsa 
OBilod eypriai whinh Ib bellavqd 
to be the Bame bb the privet ; 
bBocarinum, from the fnxglove i 
myrrhinum wbb Dompoied of 
myrrh. Perfuqici were alio 
made of the oil of oweet marjo. 
ram, oalled Bmaraolnum ; of la> 
vmderi called nardinum : of the 
wild vine, called iBnantliinum. 
Thire wbb eIko the oinBinomi- 
iiuiD, made of oiniiBmoo. the 
conipoaUioa of which wai Trry 
coally, oil muile from the Irla, 
called IrlDuin *, the baltninani, 
or oil of ben ; tha Berpylllnura, 
wild thyme, with which they 
. robbed their eyabrowe, hair, 
neck, and held; they robbed 
their amiB with the oilof niira- 
brlum or waterminf, aud lhalc 
muiolaa with the oil of anarcom, 
or otheri which hava been men- 
liioned. An emuaing atory rela* 
tlvB to thlrt practice uf anointing 
ii related by Spartianoa. The 
emperor Hadrian, who went to 
the publio bathe and bathed with 
the Common people, isBlng one 
day a Teteran whom he had for. 
merly known among the Roman 
iroope, rubbing hie back and 
other parte of nil body animt 
the marble, aeked him why be 
did 10. The veteran soewered 
that he had no ilave to rub him, 
whereupon the emperor gave 
him two elarei an 1 wherewithal 
to maintain them. Another day 

leverai old man, enticed by the 

good fortune of the veteran, 

rubbed thenaelvei alia againit 

the marble betore the omperor, 

believing by thii meana to eiolte 

tha liberality of Hadrian, who 

perceiving their drift oauied 

them to be told to rub aaoh 

other." When anciiited, they 
immediately paieed Into the 

epbmrlBterliim, a vary light and 

■stmilVB apartment, in which 

were performed the many kinde 

oraxeroiaae to which thfa third 

part of tha bathe wae apprnp«l< 

ated of theae, the moat favon* 


rite WBB tha ball. When Ite 
Bitufltlon permitted, thiB apart, 
meat wai expoiad to the eiiBr* 
noon Bun, ottierwlan it wne anp- 
plied with heat from tha fumue. 
After they had taken whet de> 
gree nf exerciie they thonght 
neceiBBry, they went immedi- 
ately to tne edjoining warm bath, 
wherein they eet end waehed 
theiiiBelvei. The aeat wee be- 
low the BurfBue of the wmt-r, 
and upon It they uaed \o ecrape 
thintflelvea with Inetminanta 
oallrd itrigilea, moat nanaily of 
brunifl, but aonietiniei of iron i 
or thle Dperailon wea performed 
by an attendant alave, much in 
the way that Oetlera treat horeee 
when they come in hot. Young 
elavee then oame onloftheolmo* 
theslum Dairying wllh them lit- 
tie vaeii of alabaaier, brome, 



end terra-ooita, bill of perfhmad 
otie, with which they had ihelr 
bodlei anointed, by oanelng the 

oil to be elighily rubbed over 

every part, even to tho lolai of 

their not. 

The Bobjoined out repreaeBta 
Itan eeveral anertmenti wbleh 
we have deicrfbed; but hai the 

bath in a chamber eeparati from 

tha laoonloum, or eoiienmerata 

audatlo ; while at the aame time 

the laoonlcum Iteelf ii repro. 

iBnied aa a amBll onpola. And 

la the number of figwe mebee 

it evident that the pointing le 

intended for e pnblio hath, we 

may drew from heaoe a Aimer 

reaeon for loppoilng the* the 


laooniouin end hot bath Iteelf 
wire aeparated In eoniequenoa 
of the Increealng numbere who 
attended them. Below le the 
hypooauBtnm, or furuboe ; at the 
etda era the boilere, ea deeoribed 
by Vltruvlne. 

It le probable that the Romani 
niorted to ihe thennm tor the 
prpoee of bathing, at Ihe leme 
tima of the day that olhin were 
aocoBloaied to make uae of their 
private bathe. Ihia wai gene* 
rally from two o’clock in ihe 
afterDDOo till tha dim of tha 
evening, at which tlmo the bathe 
were ehut till two the next day. 
Thie practice, however, varlM 
at different timei. NoUue wae 
given when the bathe were ready 
by ilngliig a bell; the people 
then left ibe exerolee of the 

S bmrUterinm and heitened to 
B jjjnlderiai^ ieet the ‘water 
■booid oool. But when balhlng 
beoBoie more univerael among 
the Romani, this part uf the day 
WM insuJBcienl, and they graihi- 
ally exceeded the hoora that had 
bera allotted fbr this parpoae* 
Between two nod three in tho 
nftameoD was, hwover, the 
meet eligible tlmo ftr tlio amor* 
eleeo of the patertra ead thenee. 
of the bathe. It moft be nnder- 
dleod that wo are now aponhiiig 
M the dnye about tho eouiiMOiOoi 
fcr M the Romnn^vV^ thMr 
day, from eaniiee to eemeet, tato 
twolve honra, at all eeaeimi of 
tho yoor, the bmiirt ef h oam- 
BHD^edajrweiolimgor, nndthooo 

«f a Wiotor'a any ahortOK, than 

tho maan laogth. eaaUooaltjr 

varying, na Oo lu niBf 04 *boo 

V raoodid flrom^B MlfOeo, 
Hadrian fbilHde hoy npnr'bad 

theao who wore tldk tomitar Uth 

bathe beftra two o'oleck. 

thaimm wove by JkW Aper- 

ort allowed. tabe oentlnoed omb 
ao lata u live In the evonm. 

Blertlil aaya, that after Am 

tfeloqb they da m aii de d a hem* 
dreS 'qnadrantea of thoea who 
bathed. Thle, Ih ' ' ' 

tlmoi the Banal 


prioo, 


only a- 


1 pruplgoeam vel prm* S Sen. Ep. BS. 90. Cir. Ep. U. 17. v. 6. Plhwaak. 1. HBr,Epi 

PJibJ’;p.lU7. Q. Pi at. iti. 1. Plin. 8 Saat. Aug. 89, 81. 1. 18. Din. Itu. Mt 
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The person who had the cliargre of the bath was nailed 
BALNEATOR.^ Hb had slavcs under him, called capsarii, who 
took care of the clothes of those who bathed. 

The slaves who anointed those who bathed were called 

ALIFTJB, or UNCTORES.^ 

The instruments of an 
nliptes were a curry- 
comb or scraper (btrioi- 
Lis, V. -il) to rub oflF'^ 
the sweat and filth from 
the body, made of horn 
or brass, sometimes of 
silver or gold,^ whence 
sirigmmta for sordes ; 
— towels or rubbing 
cloths (iintea) ; — a vial 
or cruet of oil (gut- 
tub), usually of horn,^ 
hence a large horn was called rhinoceros; — a jug (ampulua) ; 



mnantad to about nineteen pMkce 
We leam from the luma author, 
that the bathi were opened 
■□mellmei earlier thin two 
o'clock. He luye^ that Nero'i 
bathe were exceeding hot tt 
twelve o’clock^ end the iteun of 
the water immoderate. Alex- 
ander Bererni, to gretUy the 
people in their pMiion fDrbith- 
bg, not only lumred the theraue 
to be opened before brook ofday, 
which nod never beenpermiltM 
Ibfore, but ileo romiihed the 


loinpi with oil fur the oonveni* 
enoe of the people. 

From tliii time it appear! that 
thi Hamuni eoiillnued equally 
attached to the practice cf bath- 
ing until the lemoval oi the leat 
of empire to ConitanlliiDple’, 
after which we have nc account 
of any new tbemw being built, 
and mov luppiiiB that most of 
thoie Which were then frequent- 
ed In theolty of Rome, for want 
of the imperial palrojiage, gro- 
dnaUy fall into deoay . It may 


[Ikawiae be remarked, that the 
uio of linen became every day 
more general; that great die- 
ordera were committed In the 
bathi, a proper care anil attention 
in the menagement of them not 
being kept up; and that the 
uquMooli by which they were 
oupplled with water were many 
of them ruined in the Crequeiit 
InvBiloni and inroada of the bar- 
baroue iialiuiii. All ihueceuflii 

S reilly contiibuled tohaitcnthe 
eetruclioii of the bathe. 



i Gk Cod. tf. PhiL 71. 3. Set. 11. 7, 110. Pek v. Mart. viv. BS, B3. Gel, 

nffi. IS 8 ed defrioejidnm at de- 126. Mart xlv.Bl. Sou. xvil B- Pluul, Siich. L 

t Cm* Ehb. 1. 9. SB. iLringendutt vil roden- Ep. 08. Juv. ai. 1£B. 8i 77> Pert. L 9. 41. 

Jav. iii. 78. vi. 421- dum. B comeai. 
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-*-rind a small vessel called lenticula, Ihe slave >vho had the 
care of the ointments was called unouentarius.^ 

As there was a ^reat concourse of people to the baths, 
poets sometimes read their compositions there, as they also did 
in the portiiMis and other places, chiefly in the months of July 
and Au^st.^ 

iHtudious men used to compose, hear, or dictate something 
while they were rubbed and wiped.^ 

Before bathing, the Romans sometimes used to bask them- 
selves in the sun.* 

Under the emperors, not only places of exercise, but also 
libraries, ° were annexed to the public baths.^ 

The Homans after bathing dressed for supper. They put on 
tlie SYNTHESIS^ and slippers; which, when a person supped 
abroad, were carried to the place by a slave, with other things 
requisite ; a mean person sometimes carried them himself. It 
was thought very wrong to appear at a banquet without the 
proper habit, os among the Jews.^ 

After exercise and bathing, the body required rest; hence 
probably the custom of reclining on couches at meat. Before 
they lay down they put off their slippers that they might not 
stain the couch es.^*^ 

At feasts the guests were crowned with garlands of powers, 
herbs, or leaves,^^ tied and adorned with ribands, or with the 
rind or skin of the linden tree.^^ These crowns, it was thought, 
prevented intoxication; hence cum corona edriiu,^* 

Their hair also was perfumed with various ointments, nard 
nr spikenard, malobathrum assyrium, amomum, balsamum ex 
Judtea, When foreign ointments ivere first used at Home is 
uncertain ; the selling of them w'os prohibited by the censors, 
A. U. 565.18 


The Romans began their feasts by prayers and libations to 
the gods.i^ They never tasted any thing without consecrating 
it ; they usually threw a part into the fire as an offering to the 
Lares, therefore called dii patellabii ; hence dapbs ubatjs, 
hallowed viands ; and when they drank they pouredout a pgrt 
in honour of some god on the table, which vfg* sacted, 
as an altar, ivith this formula, libo tdi, 1 make ^^batilhi 


1 SBiV.VlrK.iEii. 1, 697. 

2 Hor. Sat. i. 4. 79. 
Mart. lil. 44. 10. Juv, 
1. 12. iii, 9. vll. 89. 

' Pita. £p. 1. 18. \\l IB. 
Til. 17. Till. 12. 21. 
Snsf, Aag. BB. OUnd. 
41. Domlt. 2. 
t Sret. Aug, BB. Plia. 
Ep« lU. B, Iv. 14, 

4 Ml* uU, Plla, Bp, ill. 
i. ft. Tu 10. Son. Ep. 
73- In iDlt, li B. 1 1 
▼•nto, anbulei nudiii, 


u. Spurrlna, he on- 
dreiiei hlmieir, aad If 
there happen to be no 
wlnd.he walks Tor eonie 
time In the iiui. 

B Kymnaila et paleatn. 

0 nlbllDthecB. 

7 Sen. Tranq. An. 9. 

B reitli oanotorli rel 
iODAItorln. 

9 Hor. Bp, 1. 13. IB. 
OiD. Vat; II. Matth, 
uill. 11. 

10 Mart. Ill, BO.Hor.Sat. 


H. 8. 77. 

11 MrtatonroiMTTl D(>> 
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18 philrn. Her. Od. fl. 
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iliee.^ The table aonsecrated by setting^ on it the imagpi 
of the Lares and salt-holders.^ 

Salt was held in ^reat veneration by the ancients. It mhs 
always used in sacrifices ; thus also Moses ordained.^ It was the 
chief tbin^ eaten by the ancient Romans with bread and 
cheese,^ aa cresses ° by the ancient Persians, Hence balarium, 
a salary or pension ; ^ thus, salaria multU subtraxit, quos otioso^ 
videbat accipere, sc. Antoninus Fius.^ 

A family salt-cellar ^ was kept with great care. To spill the 
salt at table was esteemed omiuous.*' Sotting the salt before a 
stranger was reckoned a symbol of friendship, as it still is by 
some eastern nations. 

From the savour which salt g^ves to food, and the insipidity 
of unsalted meat, sal was applied to the mind ; hence sal, wit or 
bamour; salsui, witty; ineulstts, dull, insipid; sales, witty 
sayings ; sal Attictan, sales urbani, sales intra pomoeria nati^ 
polite raillery or repartees; sal m^er, i. e. amari safes, bitter 
raillery or satire ; in Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 74, sal nigrum means 
simply black salt 

oal is metaphorically applied also to thin up ; thus, tectum plus 
smUs quam sunwtus hahebat, the house displayed more of neat- 
0601 , taste, and elegance, than of expense. Nulla in corpore 
mka salis^^ 

The custom of placing the images of the gods on the table, 
prevailed also among the Greeks and Persians, particularly of 
Hercules ; hence calkd epitrafezius, and of making Ubations.^^ 

In making an oath or a prayer, the ancients touched the 
table as an altar, and to violate it by any indecent word or 
action was esteemed impious. To this Virgil alludes, Am. vii, 
lid*. 

As the ancients had not proper inns for the accommodation 
of travellers, the Romans, when they were in foreign countries, 
or at a distance from home, used to lodge at the houses of 
i»rtain persona, whom they in return entertained at their houses 
in llenie. Tbit iraa esteemed a verv intimate connection, and 
callod nbsFiTinx, ^isejus hospitii}* Hence uobpes is put both for 
enloftainer, and a guest^’ 

i nqainectiim- was formed also with states, by the whole 
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Roman people, or by particular persons. Hence fMenUlm 
hospitiaque provincialia^ attachments and dependencies in the 
provinces.^ Puhlici hospitii jura^ Plin. iii. 4, 

Individuals used anciently to have a tally (tessera hotpiidlU 
tatis), or piece of wood cut into two parts, of which each party 
kept one. They swore fidelity to one another by Jupiter, henee 
called HosPiTALiB. Hence a person who had violated the sites 
of hospitality, and thus precluded himself access to any family, 
was said conkrbbibbr tebsbran.^ 


A league of hospitality was sometimes formed by persons at 
a distance, by mutually sendingr presents to one another.^ 

The relation of hospiits was esteemed next to that of parents 
and clients. To violate it was esteemed the greatest impiety.^ 
The reception of any stranger was called hospitiian^ or plur. 
-lA, and also the house or apartment in which he was ente^ 
tained ; thus, tiospiiivm sit tua villa meum ; dtvisi in hospitia^ 
lodgings; hospitals cvbiculum^ the guest* chamber ; ° hospitip 
vteoatur Tullx^ lodged at the house of. Hence norus 
Ostia^ maritimum urbia hoapitium, the maritime store house of 
the city.^^ So Virgil calls Thrace, hospitiwn aniiquim 
place in ancient hospitality with Troy. Linquere pcihstum 
hoapitiimf to abandon a place where the laws of hospitality 
been violated, i, e. locum in quo jura hoapitiivit^a Juertmip'^ l 
The Roman nobility used to build apartments ^ fmr strange 
called uoBFiTALiA, on the right and left end of their houses, 
separate entries, that upon their arrival they might be reoeiveii 
there, and not into the peristyle or prind pal entry ; PERummii, 
so called because surrounded with colufins.’ 

The c(RNA of the Homans usually consisted of two 
called MENSA frima, the first course, consisting of different kin^: 
of meat; and mbnba becunda vel altera, the second oomf^ ^ 
consisting of fruits and sweetmeats.^^ 

In later times the first part of the iXtm was call^ bcrt^ 
or GusTus, consisting of dishes to excite tfa^ app^U^ a. 
and wine mixed with water and sweetened with honey, | 
mitlsum;'^ whence what was eaten and drm^^ 
appetite, was named fromulbis,^^ and the place whe^ 
things were kept, fromulsidarium, v. -rs, or onsTXioaSfp,^ .Att 
gustatio is also put for an occasional refhwlwNxtt ll|j^ 

day, or for breal^ast^* i v 
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The principal dish at supper was called cien« caput vel 

POMPA*^ 

The Romans usually be^n their entertainments with ea^^s, 
and ended with fruits: henoe ab ovo usguB ad mala, from the 
beginning to the end of supper.^ 

ilie dishes ^ held in the highest estimation by the Romans 
are enumerated by Gellius, Macrobius, Statius, Martialis, &c.^ 
b peacock, (pavo, v. Hortensius, the orator, 

at a supper which he gave when admitted into the college of 


priests a pheasant Tphasiana, ex Fhasia Colchidis jluvio ) ; ^ a 
bird called attagen vel -ena, from Ionia or I’hrygia ; a guinea- 
hen (avis Afraj gallina Nwmdica vel Africana)^ a Melian 
crane, an Ambracian kid ; nightingales, luscinim ; thrushes, 
turdi j ducks, geese, &c. Tomaculum? vel isicium,^" sausages or 
puddingfl.^^ 

Sometimes a whole boar was served up (hence called animal 
PROPTER coNviviA NATuM, and poRCUB TROJANus), stuffed with the 
flesh of other animals.^ 

The Romans were particularly fond of hsh mullus, the 
mullet; thombusy thought to be the turbot; mur<Enay the 
lamprey; scarus, the scar, or schar; aciptmeTy the sturgeon; 
lupuSy a pike, &c, ; but especially of shell-fish, pisces testacei, 
pectinesy pectuncidiy vel conchtlia, ostreay oysters, Sic,, whicli 
they sometimes brought all the way from Britain, from Rutupia, 
Ri(^borough in Kent ; also snails (cochkm)* 

Oyster-tmds^ were first invented by one Sergius Arata, before 
the Manic war, A. U. 660, on the shore of Baise,^^ and on the 
Lucrine lake. Hence Lucrine oysters are celebrated. Some 
preferred those of Brundusium; and to settle the difference, 
oysters used to be brought from thence, and fed for some time 
on the Lucrine lake.^^ 

The Romans used to weigh their fishes alive at table ; and to 
see them expire was reckoned a piece of high entertainment.^^ 

The dishes of the second table, or the dessert, were called 
bellaria ; including fruits, poma vel mala^ apples, pears, nuts, 
fin, olives, grapes ; pUtachuBy vel -o, pistachio nuts ; amygdaksy 
aunonds ; uixb paasm, dried grapes, raisins; mriccEy dried figs; 
wdmdmy earyotas^ vel dactyCi\ daces, the firuit of the palm-tree; 
^poktiy mushrooms; ^ nuclei pineiy the kernels of pine-nuts; also 
•iveetmeiits, confects, or confections, called edulia mellita vel 
dukiarm ; cupedice ; crustulay placentce, artologaniy cheese- 
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rakes, or the like; copta, almon d- cakes ; scriblitm, tarts, &c,, 
whence the maker of them, the pastry-cook, or the confecrioner, 
was called pistor vel conditor dulciariw, piacerUarius, libarius^ 
crustularius, &c. 

There were various slaves who prepared the virtuab, Who 
put them in order, and served them up. 

Anciently the baker and cook {ptator et coquus vel eocus) 
were the same.^ An expert cook was hired occasionally, whose 
distinguishing' badge was a knife which he carried. But after 
the luxury of the table was converted into an art, cooks were 
purchased at a great price. Cooks from Sicily in particular 
were highly valued ; hence Siculm dapea, nice dishes.^ 

There were no bakers at Rome before A. U. 680; baking 
was the work of the women; but Plutarch says, that anciently 
Roman women used neither to bake nor cook victuals.^ 

The chief cook, who had the direction of the kitchen,^ was 
called ARCHiMAoiRus.’ The butler, who had the care of pro- 
visions, PROMua coNDus, procuratOT peui,*^ He who put them in 
order, structor, and sumetimes carved, the same with carptor, 
carpus^ or acisaor. He who had the charge of the hall, 
ATRIENSIS.^ 

They were taught carving as an art, and performed it to the 
sound of music, hence called chironomontbb vel gesticiUatores} 
The slaves who waited at table were properly called minibtri, 
lightly clothed in a tunic, and girt^ with napkins, who had 
their dl derent tasks assigned them; some put the plate in 
order; some gave the guests water for their hands, and towels 
to wipe them; some served about the bread ; some brought in 
the dishes, and set the cups; some carved; some served the 
wine,^^ &c. In hot weather there were some to cool the room 
with fans,^’ and to drive away the flies.^ Maid-servants^^ also 
sometimes served at table 

When a master wanted a slave to bring him any thing, he 
made a noise with his Angers.'^ 

The dishes were brought in, either on the tables themaelves, 
or more frequently on frames (fbrcula vel repobitoria), eadi 
frame containing a variety of dishes; hence prwbere caea^eam 
temis . yel senia ferculia, i. e. missidtij, to give a mpper of tturee 
or six cnurses.^^ B\itjerciila is also sometimes puMor the dishes 
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or the meat. So menb/il ; thus mensas^ i^ e. knees mannas instnr 
rt'positorns imponere} Sometimes the dishes^ were 
broug'ht ill and set down separately.^ 

A lar^e platter^ containing various kinds of meat was railed 
MA 20 N 0 MUM ; “ whicli was handed about, that each of the guests 
might Lake what he chose. Vjtellius caused n dish of immense 
size to be made, which he called the Shield of Minerva, lilltMl 
with an incredible variety of the rarest and nii^st kinds of 
meat.® 

At a supper jpren to that emperor by his brother upon Iiis 
arrival in the city,^ 2000 of the most choice fishes, and 7000 
birds, are said to have been served up. Vitcllius used to 
breakfast, dine, and sup with different persons the same day, 
and it never cost any of them less than 400,000 sesterces, about 
£3229, id. Thus he is said to have spent in less than a 
year, novie^ milliefi H. S, i. e. £7,265,025.® 

Ad uncommon dish was introduced to the sound of the Hute, 
and the servants were crowned with flowers.® 

Ill the time of supper the guests were entertained with iniisii: 
and dancing, sometimes with pantomimes and pky-actors ; 
with fools “ and buffoons, and even with gladiators;^- but the 
more sober had only persons to read or repeat select passages 
from books (anaqnost^ vel acroamata). Their highest pleasure 
at entertainments arose from agreeable conversation.^^ 

To prevent tlie bad effects of repletion, some used after 
supper to take a vomit : thus Caesar (accubuit, tju.iTiKY}y agtbat, 
i. B. post cosmm vomer e volebat, ideoque largius edchat, wished 
to vomit after supper, and therefore eat heartily)/^ also beforo 
supper and at other times.^^ Even women, after bathing before 
supper, used to drink wine and throw it up again to sharpen 
their appetite.^® 

A sumptuous entertainment was called auguralis ; fontifi- 
CALiB pontificum : bauarib, because used by these priests; or 
DUBiA, ubi tu dubites^ quid sumas potissimum}^ 

When a person proposed supping with any one without in- 
vitation, or, as we say, invited himself,^® he was called hospes 
OBLATUB, and the entertainment, subita condictaquk cu:NirLA.-® 
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All entertainuient given to a per^ion newly returned from 
abroad, was called cxna adventitia vcl -toria, vel viatica ; by 
patrons to their clients, cirno recta, opposed to sportula; by a 
]»erson, when he entered on an olhce, cd'.na aoitialib vti 

ADJICIALIS.^ 

Clients used to wait on their patrons at their houses early in 
tlie inorning-, to pay their respects to theni,*^ and sometimes to 
attend them through the day wbererer they went, dressed in a 
wliite toga, hence called antbambulonbs, nivei guiRiiKs ; and 
I'roin their number, turba togata, et pr^cbdentia lonqi aqminib 
'cKFiciA.^ On which account, on solemn occasions, they were 
invited to supper, and plentifully entertained in the hall. This 
was called ckna rkcta, i. e. justa et sokmnis adeoque lauta v.t 
upipara, a formal plentiful supper; hence convivari recta^ si^ 
cdciiat rude et (htpsik, i. e. ahwidanter, to keep a good table, 
iso vivere ncte^ vel cuiu recto apparatus 
But upon tJje iticrease of luxury, it became customary under 
the emperors, instead of a supper, to give each, at least of tJie 
poorer clients, a certain portion or dole of meat to carry home 
in a pannier or small basket (sportula); wbirh likewise being 
found iiicoiiveniciit, money was given in place of it, called also 
SPORTULA, to the amount generally of 100 quadrantus^ or twenty- 
live asses, i. e. about l.s. 7d. each; sometimes to persons of 
rank, to women as well ns men. This word is put likewiBe for 
the hire given by orators to those whom they employed to 
applaud them, while they were pleading.^ 

•SpoRTUL.'t:, or pecuniary donations instead of suppers, were 
established by Nero, but abolished by Domitinii, and the custom 
of formal suppers restored.^ 

The ordinary drink of the Humans at feasts was wine, which 
they mixed with water, and sometimes with aromatics or spices, 
Ihey used w ater either cold- or hot.^ 

A place where wine was sold “ was called (knopoliust ; where 
mulled wines and hot drinks were sold, thermopolium,^ 

Wine anciently was very rare. It was used chiefly in the 
w nrshi[) of the gods. Young men below thirty, and women all 
llioir liletime, were forbidden to drink it, unless at sacrihoes, 
whence, according to some, the custom of saluting female rela- 
tions, tiiat it might be known whether they hud drunk wine. 
But afterwards, when wine became more plentiful, these re- 
strictions were removed ; whiuhOvid hints was the case even in 
the time of Tnvquin the Broud.^“ 
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Vineyards came to be so much cultivated, that it appeared 
Rgrieuiture was thereby neglected; on which accniinL Domitiaii, 
by an edict, prohibiled any new vineyards to be planted in 
Italy, and ordered at least the one half to be cut down in the 
provinces. But this edict was soon after abrogated.^ 

The Homans reared their vines by fastening them to certain 
trees, as the poplar and the elni ; whence these trees were said 
to be married^ to the vines, and the vines to them : ^ and the 
plane-tree, to which they were not joined, is elegantly called 
c.llebs,'* 

Wine was made anciently much in the same manner as it is 
now. The grapes were picked^ in baskets made of osier, and 
stamped.^ The juice was squeezed out by a niiirliine called 
TORCULUM, -or, vel ^arium^ or prelum, a press ; torculur yms 
properly the whole machine, and ■prtlum^ the beam which 
pressed the grapes.^* The juice w'as made to pass'* through a 
strainer (saccus vel colum), and received into a large vat or tub 
(lacub),^** or put into a large cask (dolium),’^ made of wood or 
potter’s earth, until the fermentation was over;^^ hence vjnum 
DOLiAHE. The liquor which came out without pressing was 
called prvtropum^ or mustum lixiviuni*^^ 

The must or new wine (mustum) was refined, by mixing it 
with the yolks of pigeons’ eggs;^^ the while of eggs is now used 
for that purpose. Then it was poured into smaller vessels or 
casks made usually of earth, hence called covered over 

with pitch or chalk/-* and bunged or stopped up hence reiimre 
vel adinere dolium vel cadum^ to open, to pierce, to broach.^^ 
M'ine was also kept in leathern bags (uthks). i rom new wine, 
a book not ripe for publication is called mudtus liber^ by 
Pliiiy,*^ 

Oil each cask w^os marked the name of the consuls, or llie 
year when it was made ; hence nunc ifdJii fumosos vttcris pru^ 
ftrte Falernos consults (sc. cedos), now bring for me mellow 
Falernian, that recalls the name of some ancient consul ; and 
the oldest was always put farthest back in the cellar; hence iti- 
teriore nota Falerni, with a cup of old Falernian w ine.'** 

When a cask was emptied, it was inclined to one side, and 
the wine poured out. The Romans did not use a siphon or 
spiggot, as we do; hence vertere cadunij to pierce, to empty. 
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Invevtunt Aliphanis (sc. pocvlis) vinaria tota (sc. vasa, i. e. cadni 
V. la(jenas)^ lliey turn over whole casks into hirge cups made at 
Alil’t'n, a to^Ml in Sauiiiiuiii.^ 

SiuiicLiiiics wine was ripened by beir^ placed in the smoke 
above a iiro,'^ or in an upper part ol‘ tlie bouse, ^ whence it was 
siiiil descanlere. Ul'len it was kept to a ^roat ng;e.'^ W^jne 

rerl' for hn applies the lerni halalion inubt hiive rerluced it to 

uiuy to lliH (task in wluoh tlia tliu buta of u syrup ur ratracr, 
ThR appliC'Uliin nf llie/um iro'm » ino vk.-is I’nclused. Atili»sunis In the cjip ot Ine Hiiit wiiiey, Jt 
to llip iniilliiwiiii; uf wliu'3 iitnu, it inusl Im iickimwli'tlgeii, true tliis cHeci woulil be in 

bnrruu'Pil Irniii till' itsialies, \\ lui llwU tlie practiue iii quCBiiiiii was siiiiip ini i'siuo Imt by 

were ill tliB liiiLit uf expubini; liable tn ^roat abuse; and we the intluencc uf the iiibeiisible 
■ tiii'ir wiiirs tu the heat ol the iiiuy readily enneeive, that, Iniin fprmeiiuiiini ; uiid a Isrf^u pro- 
siiM nil llie tiijis [)i Llieir linusfM, the sucresa attending ihc expari* poniuii ol the ori|;iual eitractive 
aii>l nlterwurils platnna tlieni in liiriii as applied tn the tirst-rhie mutter, as wull ui ut the hnlero. 
ojiarlniriilb wiiiiiiHil iiiiin hi-iiiw, priiwths, it mi i; lit happen that geiioiius lubstaiiues suspended 
111 nrdur that Lucy mi ' lit Im iiiiii e iiiaiiy iiilerior wines, though not with it, would bti precipilulod uu 
hpeedily riMiili'rcii hi liir Lis>‘, .‘t a Ut all aiijpted for tlie oper.uiun, the sidi's and botlums i<f the ve»' 
III!' Hiir4, by wiiii li the uiult'iit would ueverthnli-ss be inaile to sols, in the tnrni ol lees; but, in 
dui LiugK vM'ie healed, were umlerL'ii it, in the vain hope uf other inslaiices, Iho process of 
I'l ijiMhly iii,iil<- til npi'ii into too belteiiiit; their condition, that, inapiasaticm wouhJ go on, mhIi- 
aiioLlieru, it is uiii'ioiis ili.ii a from an anxiety to aocelerute the out niuih abuienient Irom this 
Inu'iaUly siPaily (eiH|nM,itorK process, the wines would he cause. Hence it cornea, that so 
lUMiid he easily luiipliod, and soiueiiiiies oxpused tn a desiruc* many of the ancient wines have 
tnat ihu vessi'ls wuuid be lully live heat; or that, from inulteii' been described us iliick and 
exjMised to Lha iiclioo ot the tion to the loikiiig nl tUe vRa< lul; and that they were nut 
■ iiiiiko. Altiii'Ui;ii lliH tendency aeU, the sinukn might ciiler Jenmed ripe for use, until they 
ot mil priirRiluri! may . ucuordnn' (iinm, and Impart a repulsive had arquired on nily smooth. 
to our iiuidern iiniiuiis, uppiuir b vinir to itiR contents. As these ness fruin agn. Hence, too, the 
very quHationuliin , yiU, \> len Inicen wines were in great le- pmctics ol employing strsinera 
niLeiilively cunsnlereil, it dnex ipiesi at Uome, and in me pro* (euli lonnri’j) m ciaiily them, 
not semii to dittiT much luim iinces, the dealers would otien and froe lliem iroin iheir di ege. 
ill. it lit the mure luuuiit methatl be tempted to ac'iid indiHarniii In fact, they ulLeu becouie 
Ol iiiellnn in^' Maili'ira, and niher spPcimeiiA into the market i and consolidated to such a degree, 
bti ling wines, by planiig them it is nut, jierlups, wnliuntranson that they could no lunger bo 
ill a lint house, ur in tiiHviLiiiity that Martial liivemhs so bil'erly poured Irom Iho veiu^ls, and it 
nl a kncl. Oil-Ill u or baker's oven, against tliu pruiluce of the tuiim* was nrcesiary to diisoivb Llieiu 
which Is liiuiiil lo ..ssi.t lliB de> lia of Marseilles, particularly In not Water. Iieforii they could 
veli.pBmeiii III ilii-ir ll.ivuur, and iliuie ul miiu Munna. wiin seems be drunk. We loarii Irom A ns* 
to in mg them loan . ..i-Jy iiiatn- lu have been a iiutunuos ollsiidar totlu that loine of the stronger 
lily. As llie u.irtln'ii vases, in m this line, and whom the poet wines, such as the Arcadian, 
wiiiaii llie iiic.ent u mea were hiiniuruusly supposes^ tu have were reduced ma Concrete mass, 
preserved, iveri- delendeil by an anslaiiied trom revisiting HnniB, when exposed iii skins to Ihe ac- 
iiin|iii* coLilin-. nt pitoli or plus- lost he sltuuld he couipei ed to tiuii nl tlie smoke: ood the 
tin , It iii mil liki-ly 111., L Ilio smoke drink his own wines. wme-vases, discovered among 

I'oiil i |.oin>ii .iio, .<) I us to alloy Une certain cuninqueiioe of the tlie i inns of Herculsnruiu uid 
mill vi.iaio ine ytenuiiio i.ihiu long exposure of the amphorw rnmpeii. Lave generally b en 
and niiour ot tile liquor , bni Lhi> to the inriueiica of the fumarimn funiiii tu ciniUiii u quantity of 
warniLli wliii'li was kept op |jy untst have hn n, that a portion earthy mailer, it is clour, Uieii, 
lia nmuns would liavc tim ntli'ci ut tho cimiciits would exhain, that thnae wines which were 
III solieiiing ihe liarshn^ss ul tho and tlial the residue w'oiild ac- designed lor long keeping cOuid 
Bliunger wiiii*., and, prubobiy, uf quire a greater ur less degiae of not nave been subjected to the 
dissipating, to a csriain extiMil, cnniiiiteiice tor, however WB.l hlghrst teiiipi-raturB of the lu- 
itiK putoni aroma of llie enndi- the v.ixes might liure hesn coat- mariuui, w-ithuut being almost 
muiits witii wliirli they wi'ro Bd and liuetl, ur however care- alwiiya reduced to an extruot. 
iinpr. giialod. Aliikough tibiillus luliy tln'y iiiiglit liHva been Indued, UuJameija warns the 
gives liie epilliMi '‘siiiolty” to i lused, yet, from the nature uf operator that suoh might be tb* 
Lin li'aleriiiiui wines thus pre- the nmteriuls RMipiuyeJ in their issue of the pruueiSi and recom- 
pured, inid Horuen speaks ot the conipositioii, fruin the action uf mends that there should be a lull 
ainphoi a with which he pi opusod the vinous fluid truiu within, and above the apotliuca, inlo whioh 
to celehralo the oalBiidN of tlie educt nf the eiuuke und heat the wines uould bn removed,— 
niurch, as having baeu laid up from without. It was quite ini- "mi rurmt nimia tn/^tiona tnsdi* 
"loliiibibH the sninke," during posxIblH that some degree uf ca/a 

the oousulshiji ol J'ullus, tiicy exudation should nut take place. For the more preoions winea, 
are nut Lu bn uininrslood us ul- Ax the more volatile parts uf the the auclanla Dooasionally eui- 
luJing to me duvoiir nt the miixt were often ovapurated by ployed vesit'ls of glass. 'I'iie 
liquor, but merely to ihe process boding, nnd as various sulnl or botilrs, vun-s, cups, and nther 
by which it was brungliC to a viscid iiigrrdieiits were added artioles ot that material, whHih 
high deurpt ofiiiellowm-sri, 't he to the wine previously tu its In- are to bs inea jo svery cDliecilon 
tlescriptloiL uf Uvld. however, IruducLiou into the umphoioi, It of auliquiLlex, prove that they 
msy bn ounsldered as more cui. ^ munifest that u luithsr ex> had brought the muuufuclun la 
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made in the consulship of Opiniius, A, U. 0.1^^ vvns to be met 
with in the time of l^liny, near 200 years alter.^ In order to 
make wine keep, they used to boil^ the must down to one half. 


• I’-rpiit de^r^ orpsrreclinn. W’c 
know, Ihm, fur |iroBtTviii^ IruiLs, 
Oiiy Dprtunly guve (I»p prefer* 
eiii:e Lii plBBi jurs, mid, at llip 
biipper 111 IniniilriD, (D admiiB- 
blv depicted by Poironius, eien 
aiii.ihorv of glaHi ure (.kid in 
l.ave benn intrndiioeil. Wliethpr 
they were of the lull quiidrmiiiil 
mousure dooR not appear; bid, 
ill .ill probability, they wen- of 
iDiire iriodpiiitp dimeiiEioiis, lor 
we are told by >l«rLial, ihal llie 
oliniccBt Faleniian wub hi-pi in 
■ ihbII glmiB bultleR; and neiih-*: 
the iiuitiber of ibe giiesis, imr 
the quullly ul tJie liqunr, RiipiKiB* 
iiig il lu have been ppiiuuii', 
would Iiuvp juslitied Lhe ubp 
tulbsized iimpiiurw, un tlie orca* 
non above ulliuJeil lu. 

The nnripnls were cnrelul lo 
rack their winec. only when tiie 
wind was nonberly, bb they had 
nbBerved that they were apl lu 
be turbid when it blew in nn op 
pouite directiun. Tlie weaker 
eoriB were translerred, in the 
Biiring. lu Ihe vrineli in winch 
they were doRiiiied lo remain ; 
the htninger kinos during Bum* 
lOPr; but lliiiRe grown on dry 
B liiB, were nut diuwn oH uiiLii 
alter Ihe Winter Bulalice. Ac- 
curding to Plnlaroti, winCE were 
ninat afl'ecled by the we&l wind ; 
ainil luchai rcmuiiird unclienged 
by it, were pronounced likely lo 
k^p well. Hence, at Athens, 
■rid in other parth of Greece, 
Uiere wu a feaBt in linnuur of 
baoohuB, on the eleveiiUi day of 
the aiuiilh Antbeiierion, when 
the wBEleriy wiiidh had generally 
eel in, at which llie pruduce of 
the precediiig vinlage wbb Hrat 
tailed. In order in ullurn oub- 
loitierB, rariuui Irirks appear lo 
have been praotiked by the an- 
ci-^ni wine dealera; some, lor 
iiiKLanuB, pat the new vintage 
into a caak that had be«n aea- 
iiined with an old and high fla- 
voured wine ; Dtheri pltcod 
Bheeie and nute in the oellar, 
that tliuie whu entered night be 
templed to eat, and thui have 
the ir iiaialea blunted, befoiw they 
taaiea the wine. The buyer ia 
recommended by FlorenUnui to 
taale the wines he pro|MiBBs to 
purcheie, during a north wind, 
when ha will have the (aireil 
elianoe of farining an xccurate 
Judgment of ibeir quaiiiir». 

Iob ancient winei were, for 
tile mOBt part dneignuted ae- 
curding lo the pJaoei where they 
rew; but QCLaaiunally they 
Orrowed Ihe eppellalinii of the 
grajiea from which they were 


ina le; and Ihp name of the «inp, 
or vineyard, atuoi iiidiacrliiii- 
nalely Inr that nl Ihe wmo. 
Wlieii very old, they received 
cPi Imn e)ililiet(i iniliouiive nl Ihul 
cirruiiisimicis as w»wpiat, routu- 
l>ir% llpiiniijqiim .r/imifiuirt. Rut, 

BR It Biimelinieii ha|i|M‘Meil, lliul, 

by I'liic keeping, lliey In.'.i llii-ir 
oriciiml llavoue, ur ncquired a 
diBAUiei.,.bly biller tmile, it wus 
iiol uiiiiiuhI Id inlrndiioe inio 
Ihein a pnrtioii ul muil, w i|li Hie 
view nl rnrrcrliiig Iheae defects : 
wine iliuB riired wuB railed nn- 
urn rrcfnlutuwn, The wine prr- 
■enird lu persona of di<>iiiiclinn 
was termed ya^aviTto[, nr hunutu- 
r\um. .Sucli waa the nrli inert 
wine, nl whirh IMyaitei bad 
twelve ampliorir given him by 
Murmi HiiU which wu an highly 
vulurd by the dunnr, Ihalhe kepi 
It carelully concealed iioin all 
liiB liuuueliold, BBve lin. wife und 
till! inleiidanl ol Ina hlon-ii, u 
III aUracliuna were nul uesily 
reiiaied. 

None of the more generniia 
wines were rerkuned lit fur 
drinking before the lillli year, 
und the majurily of them were 
kepi for a much lunger period. 
The lliin while winea ara alaled 
by Galen to have ripened anon- 
Oil; aequiring, firil, a ceriatn 
degree ul thurpneat, which, by 
the lime they weie ten yeais 
iiitl, guve place m a graielnl 
pungenry, il they did mil turn 
acid wiiliiii Hie In at tuur yeuri. 
]£ven the, a troll g and dry wJille 
wines, hr remarks, nulwiih* 
slaiiding thair body, wen- liable 
lo aoescrncy after the leiiili 
year, unleaa tliev had been kept 
wilh due care; but if they ea- 
caped Ihii dungei, they iiiighl 
be prearrved fur nn indeAiiiie 
length nf time, .Sucli wai the 
caae more esfurcially wiiii the 
Surrenliiie wine, which conlinu- 
ed raw and hursh until about 
twenty year! uld, and alierw ardi 
impruved progreiaively , aeldnm 
coutracling Buy uii^leKaaiit hit- 
terneaa, but retaining ill quali- 
IKi unimpaired lu the tail, and 
diapuiing the palm of eauelience 
wilh she growthi of Falernuiii. 
I'he trumariiie winea which were 
imported into Italy, were Uiought 
lo hare attained a uiuJerate age 
in sis or aevrn yean; and muh 
na were airung eiiough lu bear a 
lea-vnybge were found to be 
much improved by iu 
The lighter red winea (tiina 
jkoTM Jugaeia) were uied for 
oomniDii drinking, and would 
■eldom endure lunger thun Ironi 


one vinLacre In another; bul, in 
guild aeasniis they would inme- 
timpi be Iniiiiil mikibip ot being 
prpRprvpd lip-yond ibe year. Iff 
ihia desrripiiiui we moy suppnae 
lliul Sabine wine Id liavp bieen, 
which llnrur.e culls iipnii bii 
IriPiid in bruunli wIipii bnir yrura 
old ; altliniigh Ml ypiierul Ihe 
pnippr uge III ihe ''ubDiiiin wua 
liUin BPveii Id lillei-n yejri. , und 
ihp piiel huj abiinduiil ly sbnw ri . 
Ill mliL'r parla ul his wutka, ilml 
hp kiiPw how in value old wine, 
and wuR saldoiii cnnipiiL wiHi it 
bu yiiung, 'I'lic RlrciiL’pr i.urL- 
ciiluurpil winea, wlipji Idiit kepi, 
uiiiletwL'nt a iim'cibr iif dPiiini- 
]iii«iliuil (rnripni \flutlalii), train 
llie |ireci|ilUlion ul fuiri nf ibe 
esirucliie iiuller wlnrli Ihey 
cniiLained. 'I'bis, ami Ibo pun- 
gpiicy (ucumt’i I M II ii'li lunh wim-a 
acquin-d, wem jnsily eiLpeiiird 
LJip prnulii III lliPii having arrivitl 
at iheir due age. 1 lie genuine 
flavour 111 lha viiiUgP was llien 
fully develuped, and all llin 
ruiigbiieas ul iLa early cuiiJitnm 
M Ul reiiiuved, Fidiii llie nmile, 
hiiwever, in wliirii Hie ancient 
wines were preapneil, a greaier 
ur lees iiiiplbsaiinii lunk plei'r ; 
Slid, if we inav de|>eiid mi ilie 
bl.ilenieiil nl i'nny, Iliia w.ia 
mesl dbservsb e in llie mure 
gRiienmi kiiula ; und Hie laalu 
becaiiie diiagieeabl/ biller, nb- 
acuriiig llie true flivuiir ul llie 
liquur. Wine uf a iiudJln aye 
was llierelme, m be jirelern-d, 
■a being ibe musi wiiules"iui! 
and graieful . b I ui thuse ilayi, 
as we 1 as uura, ii y^-nt llie lu- 
aliiun lu |ilooe ilie lii.hest value 
nn wlulpvei' »ui raresl, ami an 
tslruvaguil Burn was uf'.en given 
fur wines which wne lileiully 
nut drinkable. .Such leeins m 
have been the rase with Hie lu- 
muui viiilage uf Ihe yeur in 
winch L Upiiiiiua Nr|>ub wua 
Cunsul, being llie bUJd fi uin Ihe 
luunduliuii uf the (ily; when, 
frum Ihe grpul wurniili ul the 
■ umiiier, all llip prudniLiiina of 
the rarth allHiiieii an uiicuminun 
degree ul |K:rfrcriuii. Velleiua 
ralerculiis, whu fluurihbed llill 
years ailerwarLii, ileiiu-s liial 
any u| ii wus lu be liud in liia 
Ijme ; but buih Hliiiy and Mar- 
tial, whu WPiP cuiialderubly pus* 
teriiir lu that hialoriuiii describe 
it as itHl InosliauBied at the 
time when they wiota, Tha 
former, indeed, eduilLa ihal it 
WBi then reduced tii the cuiisii 
teuca uf honey, und ouuld uuly 
be uaed in imall quanlilipi iui 
flavuiiring uHier wines, or niUiitf 
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wlieii it was nailed drpautum : to one third, safa ; ^ and to give 
it a Havour,'^ they mixed with it pitnh and i:ertain herbs; when 
they were said gondike, mkdicari vel concinnare vimm,^ 

Willi Wiilrr. HprKnninc; Itii* nrt- It ii fii'lil, or terrllury (n.Tffj; ubovn Fornin Appii, ai bping of 
einaJ pnr.B |ri h.np Iipph nun Find, un ihi' Lfst growlbs WPra all kindti tlie inttat ftpt to injure 
hiiiidf’d nw'-nii, (ir Biilppii sliil- Riy led iivlihcriiuiiiiilpl/ Afajju^nrn the itumiih. Formerly the 
liiigR Hfid i.i)i|i»*nr:p lyr ihe am- mid An^rmuf/i. Peregriiii con- Veecuban^ which c.imn from the 
phiim, lip rylculatPFi, that, iMi- curs with Vihius In ilcciitin’^, pciplnr marsiiei nf Ain) elui, W'ks 
prirdiiic; to thn iiRiial rfile of that J/njiiruj wmi the pru|^r u|)- mn&t enteeiin d : but it hat loit 
lloiukii inipri'si, n sinulp riunoi> pidlaiinn ot the lull which rnsn ili repuio. pui tly |rnm the liegii* 
III Ihit WHIP, nl till* tiiMi' nf the tniin the Falernttu plain, tiy a gence iirtlii' growen, aud partly 
iiiird u irmiil lie 111 Gjliwula, wliPii Biinilar mode of reainning it Irtim the limited extent nf Iho 
it had rpai h-d It^ lUclh year, inighi he mlerred from the term vinpynrcL which has been nearly 
niiint liuvp coil nt iuBhl iihf" “ urinj,'' which occiirit iii cun- deitroyed by Ibe navigable cantl 
nurnniui, iir lwn|iciic'' ; which Jiiiicruni with “ Afimiciii,’’ in the that was bpgun by Nero trum 
• would tnihi* ilip price nl thn epleniliil (li-acription of the nrigin Avernut tn (tytio. llie eeconil 
quart niiMiiiiit In six sluliings ill th<- K,.li'rniaii vineyurdi given rank used to hr. assigned to the 
and eixpeiirc huiclish. bv Silius Itullcui, that Ihr epi- growths iit Uie Fulernittn tern- 

As the iiiiliii.iry wiiii's nf Italy Inet A/uBticiir was applioable to tury, and, amoni; them, chirflj 
wi'rn priiiliu'i'.l in gi f-jt iihun- morn level grnuiiilR> to the Kaualiarium. The tern 

ii.iiir.1', tlii'i wen- oltnii giilil at Tlip truth seems to be, that lory of Faleruum beains Jrom 
very rr.ialnr.il i* [iriiips, Giilii- Ihn clmici-st wines were pm- the Campanian bridge on the lelt 
iiiella k 1 educi'il i-stimate would duced on Ihe southern declivities liaiid as you go to Urbana, which 
ini-hn the rust uliout fniirponco nl the range of hills which coni- has been recentl/ cuioniand and 
Ihe i;iilloii , hut wi> Hud from iiirnon in the neighbuurhouil of planed under the Jurisdiction of 
I’liiiy, that, w'hen Liriiiius Crji- the ancient Sinuose.’i^ ami ex- Capua by Sylla: the Kauslian 
Bus and Juliuq Ca>.iar were con- tend tu a coiisideruble distance vineyards, again, are situated 
Bull, an eilii I w jR i.siiied bj Ihem, inljind, and which miiy iiave about four miles from Ihe village 
p: oiiibiiiii'; lliL' s.ile of Idrin'k lakeii iheir general namn from in the vicinity ul Gedise, which 
uii.l Aiiiiiu'aii vMiii* i ir eii’litufj s the tuw'ii or district ol Faler- villsgp is lis miles from Sinuei- 
llie niiiphoi a. which wiiuld be nnin but the most oonspicmiui, sa. The wines produced on thip 
li>is ihuii line |ii'iiiiy a gallon, or the best expoaed among them soil owe their celebrity in the 
aiiiJ thi- B line miUiiir akici ts, im may have been the MuaiicuB; great care and Httentiiin bestow* 
the autliont) of \ arm, that, at ami , > 8 , in process oi time, ic re* ed nn thuir maiinfaclure ; but 
the ilini* III Mrtellus's iniimnh, ml inferior growths were oon- Inltprly they havs RUinpwliat dt»> 
iiii< wyiui, a Riimp\vh,i t snialli'r lounded uiiilpr the common de- generated from their origiiuil ex- 
lnl■BR^^l■ than our L'ullnn, was to nnmiiisiion ul Kulcrmun, correct cellence, in consequence of the 
bo huughi lur a single or, or writers would choose that epi- rapacity uf the farmers, who are 
sbiuii ihreo lurtliirigs Fiiglisli. tlnT which most acrurately de- usually more intent upon the 
Few pails 111 Iia,y proved un- noted the finest vintages. II, qtianliiy than Ihe quality ot the 
friendly lo thi. vmu; but it however, it be allowrble to ap* viiita^s. They continue, hnw- 
Hnurished most in lhat portion peal lo the analogy of modern ever, in the greatest estimation; 
1)1 the Biiutli.wi'sieni cnast, to iiamei, the qupsliwn as to the and are, perhaps, the strunjcest 
which, Iruni ila estiaordiii.iry locality will be quickly decided; of all wines, as ih^ bum wlien 
li-rLiliiy and ilelighlhil i limalis lor tho mountain that rises from approached br a itsme. They 
thi iiuuiF! of t'lirupiinni /Sfix wus the Hoceu di BSondragone, which are of three kinds, naoisly, the 
given. The i‘xiibpraiit priuluce Ilf is generally allowed tn point to dry, the aweet, and the light 
Ihe rich and luexhuiistible soil of the site Ot' ancient Sinuesia, is Falernian. feiome personi oliiss 
ihe wholii (il this district, which siill known by the name of them somewhat dKerently, glv- 
ia so liU|i|uiy ex]iiisi'd to tiie most Monte M >u\vo. That fine Afai- iug the name ul Unnrunum in 
genial urerzes, while it is shel- ric.- wines were grown here Is tJbn wine mada on the Lops of the 
lured by I lie A penniiies Irnm all suliiciRUily proved by the testl- bills, of Faustiajiuin to that 
the colder wiiiils hus railed mony of Martial who describes wbichisobtaincdfruiulheniid- 
Inrlh the eulogies of eveiy writer them as the produce of the SI- die teguui, and reserving the a|^ 
who has liud ui-cuiuiu lu men- iiuessan vio’-yards. At a short nellatiun of Falernian for the 
linn It, Froii) this diiliii't the distance tn the east, and on the lowest growths. It is worthy nt 
Hum. nil ub’uiiied ihnse vinUges slope nf the udj scant ridge, are remark that none of Lha grapes 
wIiIl'Ii limy valued lo hi^ihly, two villugee, uf which the upper which yield these wines are at 
uiid of w’liicli tliK fame exlPiiiiod Is called FuIciumo a monte, and all pleasant to the taste.” 
ij all parU of (he world. la theliiwer, Folcionoa froifo. Heie With respeot to the first of the 
ancient tliurs, imleeil, the hills wus the ancient Fnuitianwm, of above-msiiiiimed wines, it is 
by which the surface is diveisi- which Folciana Is a corruplion. surpriiing that, notwithatanding 
lied serin to have formed one The account which Pliny has the high cimimendution of Au* 
ciniiiniiHd vineyard 1 iiml every furnished of (he winri of Cam- gustus, the kSEsfuiiim is never once 
cure was Uken lo maintain the pania ia the luoHtDircumstanllal, mentioned by Horace, although 
chuicu quality nf the produce, and, as no one hsd greater op- he has expatiated with all the 
With respect to the lucallty and portunities of becoming familiar fervour of an amateur, on the 
designation of particular cele- with the principal growths of other Hrat-rtte growths of hia 
briiied siiots, mucli coiitriiversy hie native country, doubtless, timeb Ferhups hs took the 11 * 
liKb Firiseii iimuitguriLicb. Flurui Ihe must correct. ^‘Augustus, barly ofditfering from thalmpo- 
speaks uf FiiUrnut as a muun- and must ot the leading men of rial taste in this partleuUr, m 
tai l, and Martial d -senbrs it his time," he informs us, gave the ijetine was a ulioate light 
uniler Ihe same tilln ; but Pliny, the prelereiice to the iSsliiM^ne wine, and he seams to hive had 
Folyblus, and others denominate athat was grown In the vineyards a predlLeetlon for auch u wen 
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Wines were disting'll i shed chiefly from the jdaces where they 
)vcre produced. In Italy the most reniarkiible were, vinum 
FALERNUM, Massicum^ Catenum, Vmcuhum^ Albanum^ Sttinmn, 


iliKlinpuiiliMl by Ihrir iilreiig;th. 
both Martifll iiiJ Jiivpiiiil, Iidw- 
pver, maKe friHiueiil iiniitinn nf 
It; and Siiiiii lulicui rleduiPB 
it to tiivr been hu choice an lii 
be ri'sarved liir Bitcr.hita liinmell. 

ffMiut tiitmii rrjihxia Luttrt." 

Odlen commends il Ijr its inno* 
cuouB qualities. It was qrowii 
tin t!ie height! nf Setza, and 
Lhoui;h not u itronq wine, pus- 
HpEii'd BLilIioiciit lirinne&B uiid 
permanency tn uiider(;o tlic 
iipprutiun ot the luiniii iiini ; tui 
we lind Juvenal alluding to Home 
which was so iild thul the Hiiuihe 
hud ohliieiBted the murk ol the 
Jar in which it was cunluniBd. 

The fJetL-uban, un tlie other 
bond, ia deicrihed by lialrn ui a 
gnneroui. durable wine, but up) 
loalKrct the lieud, unil ripriiiiig 
Hilly atter a Inng term ol ycaiB. 
Ill another nlaue, lie reinuiKa, 
Uatc the Hitnyiiiaii w'lilte wine, 
when voiy old, pasted wi h the 
KomuiiB lur UeLuban; hut that 
in this stiite it was generally 
bitter and unfit for arinkin^t. 
From this analogy we niey con* 
elude, Ihsi.wiien new, it belung- 
pd to Uif clusa ul rough sweet 
wines. After the breaking up of 
the prinolpHl viiu‘yardi which 
huppfied it, tills wine would ne, 
oossarWy beconie very hctirce 
and valuable; and aucli pi'rsnre 
tti were furtuimtu enough tupun- 
ecss any that deled from tlie 
Opiuiun viulagn, would preserve 
it with ostraordinury care, In 
fact, we are told by Pliii>. in a 
•ubii^queiit book, that it w'as no 
longer growiij— “ b'lecuiqjt.m huh 
^iarnri'.Mr,’‘>^id he also alludes 
to the Suline wine, es an article 
of uroaL rarity. The FundaHum, 
which was the produen of thr 
sauiK territory. If, iiideeil, it was 
a distinct wine, seems to bnve 
parLaken of tin- eanip rharaoiurs, 
liPiiig, according m Galen s re- 
purl, strung and rull-bodied, and 
Bu heady, that it could only be 
drunk id small quantity. 

There can be little doubt, ihet 
the eece.lenre ut theee wines is 
to be attributed chiefly to the 
biDSe volcanic anils on which 
they were produced. Much also 
depended ini the mode of cul* 
lure; end it is more than pruba* 
bie that the great superioriiy of 
the giDWths of the Falsrnian 
vineyariia was. In the tirat in- 
aUiiicQ, owing to the vines there 
being Udiiied on jopa, or low 
IVamea, formed of piilre, iniLead 
Ilf being laised ou poplars, ui 
was tlia DOse in several ot the 
sdJoMnt territories. Afterwards, 
whan the proprietors, in coiise- 
menoe of llis Increasing demand 
nr their wines, became deiuroua 


to augment the qinmliiy, they 
probably adojitpil tlie hiUer prnc- 
tii'.e. and lorciiig tlip vines to a 
creal hpiglil, sacriliced the qua- 
lity lit the Iruit. 

No WHIP h,iB pvpr arquireii 
Bill'll csieitsix- celabriiy ns the 
F,ilprni,in, or more truly merited 
Ihr name of “ inunoi i.il." which 
Miiriial lifts ciinfcrri-d upnn il. 
At Ik st, (if all ancient whips, iI 
is the one innst generally known 
in nunlrrn limps ; lur, while 
Othpr cniiiipiit growths are over, 
liinlip:! or forgollpfi, lew renders 
will be louiid who have mil 
lorinpil Biiiiie acquaintance willi 
llip Kalrniiaii , and its liiiuc 
iiiuEl desr.enil to the lulest agm,, 
along wiih the works ot tlmse 
iiiiL'hiy inaslprs nl Ihe lyre who 
have sung its praisps. At this 
dislaiine of lime, and wiili the 
impprlect date we no'-sKss, no 
One need raped In lipniuiiKlralc 
Ihu precise qualitl-s ot that or 
uny other winp ot .iiiliqoily , 
though by colLimg the lew l<u ti 
alrsMy stated, wiih siime nther 
larlieulars which have been 
landed down to us lespi'cting 
the Falernisii vinUgos, the liupe 
may reasonably bo indulHod ul 
our being able to make some 
approach to u ninrn roriecl esii- 
inatK of tlieir tiue cliaracteia, 
and ul piiiiUing out at Ihe enuie 
tune thusa modern grnwllis to 
nliich they have the greatest re- 
•eiublanoi'. 

Ill (he tirst place, all wilters 
H^'ree in deaciibing the Faleniian 
wine as very strong and duia- 
ble, and so rough in its recent 
state, Hint il could nut bn drunk 
witii plesHurP, but required to Lp 
kept u great nninlier of years, 
lJ<•^ure It was sutticienlly iriellow. 
Horace even lernie it a ''lieiy" 
wine, and calls lur water Iruiii 
the spring in moderate Its 
strpDclh ; and Frrsius applieH to 
it Lbe epithet 'SndomKum,’' pro- 
bab y in ullusion to its heady 
qualiiy. Frnm Galen’s oGCimiil 
il appears to have been in boat 
condition from the tenth to the 
tWBulieib year; aflerwurili it 
was Hui to ODiiirect an unplne 
sent DictBiuess; yet we niuy 
suppose, that when of e guml 
viiiiaKP, and eeprcially whKii 
pr, servi’d ill glaes buttles, il 
would keep much longer without 
buvlug US flavour unpaired. 
Huroca, who wue a lover of nld 
wiiie, prnpuees in a well-known 
ode, to brooch an amphora which 
was coeval with himself, und 
which, therefore, was probably 
not lass thiin thirty-three years 
oifl; ae Turquatue Maniiui wae 
Boniul ill the bIk hundred and 
eighly-ninih year Iruni the luun. 


ifitiuii of Hip city, and Corvinus, 
III hniiour III whiim the n iiie 
was In bn drawn, did not iililiiiii 
the ciinsnlaLC till 7^3 A, U, C. 
As lip bt'ilowB the highpst cum 
iiit-iiilalioii nn iliin sample, as- 
rrilimt; (d it all lliu \ iriiii ■ nf ihn 
rliuiurst virilauiPS. ami prniiuuiic- 
iiig iL truly wurlliy tii be pin- 
diionii DM a nay ol Irslivily, we 
iiiMxl bellpvp It 111 liiivp been 
really ul pxrplleiil quality. In 
genrral, hiiwi'VPi, it iii'ubably 
suHi-recl, iimre or IcSa, Irom ihn 
iiiiiflp in wlilcli it w.is kept ; and 
llios'* wliiiae liisiB way iiir ppr- 
VPi'lpd by tiip r.iai- far higli-dni-il 
wines, prolcned il in Us middle 
blale. 

Among uiir present wines, we 
have no lipyilaluin in liting upnr 
ihiifti' ni Xvn-s anii MadcirH us 
Ilip iwo lu w Inch llii' Kalrinidii 
oilers the nmei iJls(iiii.l Isaturpu 
III reai-Dib.ain 1-. bulh are straw- 
coloured wines, ussumiiiK a 
drepr'r tlnl fiiim age, or Trnu 
jiarlicnlor cirriiingUiiiceK in the 
qualiiy, or ’nmnagempnl of ihe 
vinlugn. bulb ul them prrSPiit 
the several varieties of dry, 
BWFi'L, and light, both ul them 
are uxceeiiinciy slruiiK und dura- 
ble wines; being, when new, 
very ruopli, haish, and heiy, 
and ipquiriiit! to be kept abuul 
lliR same li-iii;lli ul lime as the 
Fulernian, briure limy atlsiu e 
due degree uf inellowiiesi. Lil 
Hie iwii, luiwi'vi'i, Hie inorL' pal- 
pable tlryiiPiiS and bin i*i ■ inett 
Ihivnui ul Hie .Shi-iry inifihi m- 
ciine Ul to decide, ih.tl it ap- 
jirnuilied must uea' iy lo H‘B 
wine under cniisideruliuii ; and 

II is wiirlhy uf remark, lliut Hie 
same iiiliereiice in llic )ii oduee 
uf tbe fenriBiiUit nii is ubservsble 

III Ihe Xeres viiiisiii's, as ihui 

which Ualfii has iinticmi wiia 
lespeci tu lliB Knlenuaii , it he- 
iiig Inipusslblr elwnys tn (irei.ii t, 
with CHriuHity, wlimlipr Liic rs- 
suit will bo a dry wine, or a 
sw-BBtiyli wine, ri'sembliiig Huso- 
rple, but. on the nllier hand, 
the soil ul MudBiia is mure ana- 
loi'UUH Lu Hist uf tin; Campagna 
Felice, and thence 'we may cun- 
ciurio, thsl the flavour and sruinu 
of lie are siiiii'ar. .Sicily, 

wliicii 11 sleo a vo;caiiii- ro'inlry, 
■uppliBs several giowihs, which 
an iiiesporiKiiced judge wnuld 
very readily mistake tor those nt 
the lurnier island, and which 
wuuld, ill all priiLubiliiy, oumu 
still imorer lo LliPin in quality, 
if more pains weiB bcslowra 
upon the manuluoliire, Aimilie/ 
puiiil of cuiiicideiii e is desi-i viiig 
Ilf iiuliuc. both Xeres ai d ftl B- 
rieirii, lire, it is well known, in* 
fuiiicly im)irDVBil by being tiaiie* 
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iiurrcntinum, &c. Foreign ^vines, Chium^ Lesbium, Leunadium, 
Conm, Rhodium, Naxium, Mamertmum, Thasium, Mmonium 
vel Lydium, Mareoticum, &c. Also from its colour or age, 


f iirtrd tn a hot rlimnlc ; and lal- 
It hB<) hevnnip a rniiiinnii 
I'l.uiicp^ aiiiiiiii; Ihn ilnalers in 
III ■ islitiicl, tn liiicc |lir> M.idr-ir.i 
wiiins by a jirrnrsi wli'iiih is ulj- 
Bfiliiicly iilt'iihi'al » i 111 tilt* niiHra- 
linn ul till* /utiirii INIII. It liiny 
|ii‘rliH|ii In* nhji'i'li'il Ihiit the in- 
nui-iice III In at iiiiil i1l;i' 
tlif'S'* liqnrirs, liir li imi iiriiiini'iiijj 
any iliiBf'rppnblc Liiti‘riN''ss. niiiy 
^ rii '.Pro tliL'in uwi'sLt'r iiinl inildiir 
linwpv-r liint; llii-y iii.iy bi'kpr'tj 
Lilt till'll, ill i;Miiir,istini> ihi'ni 

«\illi till* Bii|)eruniiiiiiiiid wiiii'V) lit' 
Ihn KniiiaiiB, wn must make al- 
InwaiiCP 1 ir lliP iireviiiiis prp- 
I'Hr.iliiMii, tiiid till' i-rtei t id ihu 
(iilVerenl snrli ill VPSsi'iS in vvhirh 
iliey ;iri> I l'l•sl’rved, It 'Vludeira, 
nr Mierry but iiirticulurly the 
Inttfr, wi'i'c kp|il m I'.irthi-u jar* 
iniiil il Wdo ri'iliii-etl In the uoii- 
Sivlpnre nf Ininry, LliErB n.iii La 
iillle diiiilit LliaC the *hiIe would 
liemiiiie s<i iiilriioi' y Luii r, Ihut, 

III use lliH ex|iri‘Hsiuii uf I'ii'itii, 
ve sliuuld CuiidLMUii it ua iiitii' 
leruL c. 

Tne .SurrsnliriP wines, whinh 
were the prnduRi' ill ilm Aiidneun 
<ra| e«. were, in like niuiiiier, nf 
very iliiruLle qiiaiiiy,— ' liiniis- 
siiiiii villa." as Virgil des'ignnlei 
llieiii; and iin aeunuiit iil llioir 
li'’litiii">s and wlmli'siinioiiess, 
were iiincli L'liiiiineiiiled tur the 
use III euiivaleii'i'iiis. I Ley .ire 
BUled by IMiiy lii have been 
ftruivii only ill vineyards, and 
rijiisriiiK'iilly Llie vines wliicli 
yieliii'd Lln'iii could nut have been 
Jiigli-lrainud, 

.Siirli wi-re Ihe wines of the 
C.ini|iuiii.i Felix, and adjacent 
liills, Ilf vvliicli must Irequent 
inenliiiii is madi'. and uuncerniiig 
wliiuli till! Inllest partiiMilars 
Lave li eii traiianiUlcd, He* 

■ lii'rLiiia certain other growths, 
us the Galeiium, Caulinum, unil 
S|i.iianuni, mii inlunnalinii is of 
a mure liiiin'rfect iialure, Ws 
only know lli.L Llin vintages of 
Cules me iniicli (iraiied by Ho* 

I are, and desrribed by llaluii as 
ligbier, and more grateful In Ibe 
BiiiiMonh, than ibe Kslerniaii ; 
while tbnsB of the latter territo- 
ries are pruiiuunned iiihavebnen 
lilile, if at nil, iuterior to that 
L elelirati'd wine. 

'I lie Albaiiiiiii, which grew 
npoii the bills that rise to the 
Buuili, ill view ol tlie cily, is 
ranked by I'liny only hi a tliiid- 
rale wine ; but trom the fri quent 
uniniiipiidutinii uf il by Juvenal 
and Hurace, we must suppose it 
lu have been in cmislderable re* 

t ule, especially when matured 
y lai|H keeptiig. 

Ainung the lighter growths nf 
.'L* Human leniiory, the habU 


niim, Niiinentaniim, and V nna- 
irniiiini, were anioni; the most 
ngreruble. The first snems In 
liuve been a thin tubls'Wine, nt 
R reddisii ciilDiir, attaining Its 
maturity in seven years The 
Mnineiiiuii, however, which was 
also a deliratr* cLirat wins, but 
ut a fuller lindy, is described as 
cnmiiig In periPctioii in five ii>- 
SIS years. The wine nf -Spiile- 
tiiiii, again, whir.li was distiii- 
gnihlird hy its bright gniilsii 
culnur, was light and pIposHiii. 

Aniphi>‘tyaii is said to have 
isBiind H Inw, directing that pure 
wine should lie merely lasied st 
Ihe piiterlaiiiro Blits nt the A the* 
Ilians; hut that the giiesis 
shriiilit be allowed to drink treely 
Ol wine mixed uith water, after 
dedicating the first enp to Jupi- 
ter the Saviour, tn ri'iniiid them 
nl the sululirioiis qii.ilily nt the 
latter fluid. However much 
this exi-elleiit rule nmy have 
h I'll occ.isiunally transgressed, 
u is (U'rtaiii that the prevailiug 
pracllco of the tirerks was In 
drink their wines in a diluted 
state. To drink wine unmixed 
was held disreputahle ; pnd those 
who were gui.ty ul such excess 
were said Ui uot like Scythians 
ifviv«i'$ 4 (rai,) To drink even 
equal purls of wine and water, 
or, U.S we lamiliHrly term it, iialf 
and half, was thuught to be un- 
safe; and, 111 gsiierul, the riilu- 
lion was more considerable; 
varying, accurding to the taste 
nf the driiike s, and the strength 
uf the liquor, f.vin one part of 
wine and four ol water, tn two 
of wine, and four, or else five 
parts ol'water, which last seems to 
nave been the favoiirito ipixtiiro. 

From the ucoouiit which Ho- 
mer gives of the dilution of the 
Mnroueuii wine with twenty 
measures of water, Bfid from a 
passage in one of the books us- 
ciihed to Hippocrates, directing 
not less lliun twenty-live parts 
nl water to bo lidded to une part 
of old Thasian wine, sonie per- 
hiins hsiti iiilTreil, that these 
wines pnssesied a oegrue of 
strength tur surpuBsing any of 
the liqiioi'S with which we era 
ucquuinied in mcHlerii tiniss, nr 
ol which we can well form an 
iilou. Hut it must be rememb r- 
ed, that the wiiieH in qupitiua 
were not only inspissated, but 
kIsii highly ouasoneil with varl- 
iiui iiruiiiktio ingredients, and 
had ollen cmitmcLed a repulsive 
bltteruess truiii a^e, which ren- 
dered them iinnt for use* till 
they hail been dittuiedin a large 
qiiaiiliiy of water. It (hey had 
equalled the purest iiluuhul in 
iireiigth, such a lowering as 


that above lirsoribed must hare 
been mure th, in enough butthe 
ilroiig liBierngeneaui taste which 
tliny had acquired wuulil reuilcr 
Inriher diluilun utlviiahle; and, 
In fact, they may be said tohava 
lipflii u-sed merely (ur the purpuie 
ut L'iving R flavour to the water. 

WliBlhrr thr Greeks and Ro- 
mens were in the liabitul Laking 
draughts ol hot water by lt.<;Bll 
ut their meals, is u point which, 
though ut no gre.it Impurtanoe, 
has born much disi-ussed liy 
grammarians, wulmui ever being 
Baii.sliictonly determined. When 
WR find tbs giieats at an enter- 
tainment, Orths interincutors in 
an ai cient ilramUt culling inrlint 
and tepid water «ai /^ira- 

wipin'), it decs not luHuw (hat 
this was to be diuok unmixed; 
till* wiLlPr BO rei|uirod might hC 
inerely for dilutiii,^ Iheir wlnei, 
or for IhB purpusc'i or ablution. 
.Su I'.if Indeed w. B in ere hut wa- 
ter from being CDiisldercd a luxn. 
ry hy the Komaiis, as some liavn 
absurdly imagined lu be the fact, 
that ive dnd Seneca speaking of 
it as hi only for the sick, end as 
quite insiirtrrable to ihuse who 
wore accustnmed to the ilelica* 
cies of life. 

Such ol the citizens as had no 
roguhir establishment, were dr- 
ppiidenl for iheir daily supply 
Ilf liut water on llie (k<Tmo;iofiri, 
or publio-liDuses, in which all 
kinds of prepared liqunis were 
sold. Thus? pieces of enter- 
taininent, which wire Irequented 
in much the same way us our 
modern coll ee- houses, appear to 
tiavB existed In cOniliiarubla 
number, even during the repute 
lie, as we meet with frequent 
allusiuiie tp them in the comedies 
of Flail Lus, In the reien of 
l/lnudiui they attracted tut at- 
tention of ihe guverninent, hav- 
ing probably liecimio obnoxious 
by the I'rsedom of conversatieD 
which prevuilerl iuthem-^ for an 
edict was issued, ordering (he 
suppresaion of toverna, where 
people met together to drink, 
and forbi din^ the isle of hot 
water anJ boiled meals under 
aevere penalliei. This mandate, 
however, like many ol the other 
arbitrary acts of that emperor, 
wouil uosm to have been little 
regarded, and wui pmbsbly 
soon repealed; for, In a lubee- 
quent age, we lind Ampeliue, thn 
prefect of Rome, suttJectlng 
these pleoee of public resort to 
new regulatiuiii, according to 
which they were not allownd to 
be (luened before ten o’cluok ot' 
the lurcnoon, and no one was to 
■ell hot water to the uoiBmoB 
peoplo. 
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vinum allmm^ nigrum, ruhrum, ; vctua, novum, rrctns, 
hurnum, of the present year’s growth ; trbmmi, three years olil ; 
7nolle^ lene, vftustatc ederUulitm, mellow; aspnum vel ausitrtun^ 
harsh ; tncrum vel imratum, pure, uiimixed ; vitrucius, i. e. 
fortius, strong.^ 

The lioniaiis set down the wine on the second table, ^ with 
the dessert, and bel'ore they l>egaii drinking poured out libor- 
tions to the gods. 'J'liis, by a decree of the senate, was dune 
also in honour of Augustus, after the buttle of Actiiiin,'' 

The wine was 
brought in to the 
guests in earthen 
vases (amphor.e vel 
testfs) with handles,^ 
hence called diot i:,*’ 
or in big'b el lied jugs 
or bottles (ampull i.) 
of glass,’ leather,^^ or 
eorih,’^ on each of 
which were affixed 
labels or small slips 
of parcdiment,^" giv- 
ing a short descrip- 
tion of the quality 
and age of the w ine ; 
thus, falernum, opi- 

MIANUM ANN DRUM CEN- 
TUM, Opiiuian Faler- 
nian, an hundred 
years old. Some- 
times diderent kinds 
of wine and of fruit were set before the guests according to 
their different rank ; whence vinum dominicum, the w iiie drunk 
by the master of the house, and vxnare civdittr, to be on a level 
with one’s guest.^^ 

The wine was mixed with water in a large vase or bowl, 
called CRATER, v. -era, whence it was poured into cups (pocula).^* 
Cups were railed by difierent names; adkts, pkiulm, •paXtnp, 
aantfiari, carcliesia, ciboria, scypM, vymhia, scophiu, haiiolo', 
cuMli, amystides, &c., and made of various materials ; of wood, 
as beech , yiz^ino, sc. igocula, of earth, JktUui, of glass, vithka,*^ 
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whii;h when broken 
used to be ex- 
changed for brim- 
stone matches/ ot 
amber, gJiccina^ nt' 
brass, silver, ana 
,C[old, sometimes 
beautifully engra- 
ved ; hence called 

TDREUMATA,^ or 

adorned with fi- 
gures ^ affixed 
to them, called 
rHUBT^E or EMBLB- 
MATA,* which mifjht 
be put on and 
tiken off at plea- 
sure,® or with gems, 
sometimes taken 


Thr above drinking cupa of ra- 
rLui and pecuiiiir Cdiiitructlnn 
havctH'oii I'ounil in F’iiiH|M*ii. i'hey 
■re usually iif clay, but cheap 
w the materijl, it ii evident by 
their u nikmanabip ihul 

ilioy were tioi woiUi by the low- 


est artists. The primitive drink- 
ing veisel, SB inantiuntnl in p. 
J71i was the hnrn pierced at the 
aiuallor end. troiu which the 
liquor fitiwed in a amall ilrenm- 
Sometliues, liowever, ihehule at 
llie tip was closed, and one or 


two hiindlea fitted to llie tide* 
and then the btise I’urmed Ine 
mDurh, andBiunRiimei the whiD> 
liral laney Df the poller foabiuii* 
ed it Into the head, of a pig, a 
slug, as represented above, or 
any other onlnuJ. 



TitR above rut, lahcn from a work of Ihiee honpa. Thpaeml- 
piciure ill one Ilf the rooms ut a nuLiw may of course be dupended 
wine sh'ip, lately eicuvuteil on ai copied from the loiple- 
at I'Ditipcli, rcpi'osrnts a wine- Lienla in use. Tbe neck of tha 
cart, uiid shows thu way of akin ia ciosod by a ligature, and 
filling the uiiipliorB. Tiiecliuii- the wine U drawn o£F through 
■y ir,.n&vurie yoke by which the the leg, which forma a conve- 
Uiiiirt ure taitcned tii the pule nieiit spout. Two umpliorBrniJy 
IB wnrlh altenliui'. We have ha observed. They are pniiilad 
■Ian lu point out Idle large skin, nl the bottom, ao that they might 
occupying the whole of the wag- ba atuck into the ground, and 
gon, and lupported by a frame* apreberved in an upright pcillion 


without dilttculty. Amphora 
have been lound aereral tlniea 
thui arranged in the Pompeian 
oellora, eipeoially in the aubur* 
ban villa, where they may atlH 
be aeen standing upright, In 
their original poituti. 

Tub Romani poiseised glainrfn 
luflloient nlenty to apply It to 
^poiea of Dmainent, and hi tha 
nrsl century^ivan for windowa. 
The raw malarial eppeera from 


1 anlphnrata raraonla, 2 i. ■■ rasa iculpta val 3 algna val ligllla. 5 nzeiaplllla, CiOb Vw* 
Marl. I. 411. 4. a, il, cialata, Cic. Var. iv. 4 Cio. Vcr. iv. !']. Juv, 22, 2l> 

Jiiv. v.40.1x,&O. Fb.aj. 1.76. Mart.viiL 61. 9. 
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off the fing'ers for that purpose, hence called calices gemmati 

vel AUHUM QEMMATUM.^ 

CupB were also made of precious stones, of crystal,^ of nire- 
thyst, and murra or porcelain.^ 

Cups were of rnrious forms; some had handles (ans.'c vel 
nasi), usually twisted (tobtiles),^ hence called calices pteiiati ^ 
^ome had none. 

There were slaves, usually beautiful boys,^ who waited to 
mix the wine with water, and to serve it up ; for which purpose 
they used a small ^roblet, called ctathus, to measure it/ con- 
taining the twelfth part of a sextarius, nearly a quart Kri^lish. 
Hence the cups were named from the parts of the Homan as, 
according* to the number of cyathi whidi they contained; thus, 
sextans, a cup which contained two cyathi ; trihns vcl trimtat, 
three; quaduans, four, &i'., and those who served with wine 
were said ad ctathos stare, ad ctathum statui, or cyathiss.^ri." 

They also used a less measure, for lilling- wine and other 
liquors, called liuula or lingula, and cochlrark, vel ~ar, a 
spoon, the fourth part of a cyathus.^ 

The strength of wine was sometimes lessened, by making it 
pass through a strainer with snow in it, colum nivakium, vel 
BACCus NivARius. It was also sometimes cuoled by pouring snow 
water upon iU^^ 

The Romans used to drink to the health of one another, 
thus ; BENE MiHi, BENE voBis, &c., Bonieliiiies in honour of a 


Pliay’i icoDunt to havs under, 
gone tiro fuiioni; the Aril con- 
rerted it into ■ rough muse, 
D«lled anuDODitrum, which wm 
melted again, and bnoame pure 

S liii. Wd are alio told of a 
ark coloured gUii reHsmblini; 
bhiidian, plentiful enough to 
bn cut into eolid itaturi. Pliny 
mentloni having leeii imagei of 
Augutiui out lulhin eubltancei 
It probably was lome ooarie 
kind ul gUei resembilng the biu- 
niunilmm, or eucb m that in 
which the kcunn of our iron 



luriiioei abound, Qluai was 
worked nliher by blowing it 
with ■ pipe, OB ii now practised, 
by turning in a lathe, by eiigra. 
vmg and oarving it, or by cast* 
lug it in k mould., .1'heiB two 
glufBi of elegant form, appear 
to have been termed in Lho lal- 
ter way. The ancieiiu hud cer* 
talnly acquired great skill In Ihs 
manufanturt, as appear! both 
from the occounU which have 


been prei ved bv ancient uu. 
tliurs, and liy the B|iei'.imBiii 
which BliU eaial; unmiig whiuli 
WB may iiutice ns pi'e-eiiiiiiiiiLly 
beautiful, tlie Puriluiid vase, 
preserved in the Biltieh Mu* 
seum. A remarkable story ig 
Itdd by Diuii Casaim, oi a man 
who, in the time ul' the enipornr 
Tiberius, brnuf'hl a glass cup 
iiitii tlie imfmriul pretience and 
dashed It on the gnmnd. To 


lliB wonder of tlie gpectalori, 
llin vegsel bi<nl miiiei the Inuw 
without bn'dkiiig, bikI tlip iiige* 
iiiiiuh urlist ininnnliaLBly hum* 
mered, out the b’ulsc, and re- 
slnreil il whole ami sumid tn Its 
oii^iiial lorm ; in relnrii lor 
which digpluy of Imn skill, TiliK> 
liuB, it is Skill, i)iii..rBLi linn la 
hr; 'kiuniediately put to licalli. 
The slury is a Blraiifie one, yei 
it iH roiiHruieil by Pliny, who 
bufli ineiiiioiis the discovery it* 
BHlf, BHlI gives a ulUB til ttlB UIO- 
tivBg which ingy have urged lho 
eniperor to a crurllv uppurenlly 
so unprnvoked, De speuku of 
an artilioer who lniil iovunted a 
method uf making Hexible gliiuB. 
and adds, that Tiberius b.iiiished 
him lest this new fasliinn should 
injure the winkers in nieLal of 
wnuse trade ihe niHiiiitaclnre oj 
guld, silver, uliil ullicr drlukiiig- 
ciipH, and ulliei lurnllure fur tho 
table, lorineJ un extensive and 
luipurianl branch. 


1 Jur. 5. 41. Mart xiv. 
1D9. 

S Virg. Q. iU fi06. Sen. 
Ira, ril. 40. 

S poculnmurrlna^Mart. 
la. 60. lU. a. 40. Plin. 
aaalii. 1. anxvb. A. 


4 Virg. Eel. vi. 17. Juv. 
V. 47. Uv. Ep.xvi 
A i. a. alati vel ansati, 
PliA. uavi. 2b. 

6 puerl eximiu facie, 
Bell. XV. 1-J. 

7 PiauU Peri. v. 2. 10. 


8 Suet. Aug. 77. Mart, 
viii. 51.24. is. 95. xi. 
B7. Prrs. lii. Ull). Suet 
Jul. 40. Hur. Ud. 1. 
2ti. B. Piaut. Men. ii. 
2 . 20 . 

9 Mart. v. 20. vii'i. US. 


2D. XIV. 121. 

10 Murt^. b^.alv. IDS, 
lUl.ll^Phii. XIX. 2'i. 
e. b'U. xix.4iB.10,Seni 
Up 70 * 
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frieiid or mistress, and used to take as many cyathi as there 
were letters in the name/ or as they wished years to them; 
hence they were said, ad numnnim hibure. A frequent number 
was three in honour of the (irnces ; or nine, of the Muses. The 
Greeks drank first in honour of the gods, and then of their 
friends ; hence or i,t:u more biuerk. 'I’hey began with small 
cups, and ended with larger.- They used to name the person 
to whom they handed the cup; thus, propino tibi, &c.^ 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time of 
drinking, or the representation of one,** in imitation of the 
-hlgyptiaus, upon which the master of the feast looking at it used 
to say, vivAMiTs, dum licet ksse bene, let us live while it is 
allowed us to enjoy life ; 'Trtus ts kxi TtoTrst/f effersxj yt*j 
TOidVTfj;^ drink and he merry, for thus shalt thou be alter death.’ 

The ancients sometimes crowned their cups with dowers. 
But coronarii ernttra vel vma, i. e. pocula^ signifies also to fill 
with wine.'' 

Tlie ancients at tlieir feasts appointed a person to preside by 
throwing the dice, whom they called arbiter bibenui, ma^Uter 
vel ri\ii vonvini, modiperator vel modimperator (ov^uTrotrix^x^s), 
dictator, dux, strate.fjufiy &c. He directed every thing at plea- 
sure." 

When no director of the feast was appointed, they were said 
culpa potare ma^istra, to drink as much as they pleased (culpa- 
bntur ilk qui tnultum biberei, excess only was blamed.)® Some 
read cuppa vid cupa, but improperly ; for cupa signifies either 
.a large cask or tun which received the must from the wine- 
press, or it is put for copa vel caupa, a woman who kept a 
tavern,’^ or for the tavern itself ; whence it was thought mean 
for a person to be supplied with wine, or from a retailer.^“ 

During the intervals of drinking they often played at dice 
(alha), of which there w'ere two kinds, the tef(str<B and talu^^ 

The TEssRHii had six sides, marked i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi., like 
our dice. The tali had four sides longwise, for the two ends 
were not regarded. On one side was marked one point (z/m'o, 
an ace), called cams ; on the opposite side six (senio, sice) ; on 
the two other sides, three and four {ternio et quaternion) In 
playing they us^d three tesserm and four talL They w'ere put 
into a box made in the form of a small tower, strait-necked, 
wider below than above, and fluted in ringlets,'^ called fritillus,^^ 
and being shaken were thrown out upon the gaming-board or 

1 I’innt. r«ri. V. i,-S?0. iil). Ter. Eun. v. 9, 97. 925, vH. 147. B. il. 6)i8> 10 depropolavelprapa- 

Hor. Od.i. Si7. 0. Tibui. Vir^. iSii. L Mart- Tibiil, [|. 5. 9S. la, Cic. Pll. !27. Su«t, 

li. ]. 31. Miirt ii 7lii. i. bO. vi.41. Jiiv* v 127. 7 Hor. Oi.l, i< 4. IB, ii, Claud. 40. 

2 Ov. F. iii. 9S:,Hor. 4 larva ^uentua, Petr. 7. 29. Cln. Sen. 14. 11 Plaut. Cure. 11. 3, 79. 

0(1. ill 19. 11, AusDii. 31. PJaut. Slicli. V. 4, 20. Cic. Sen. 16, 

V'.iilyl. XI. 1. Cio. Vcr. 5 Herodot. ii. 7B. i. 74. B Hur. Sat. ii. 2. 123. 12 iiitUH jfradui exoiios 

i. Ibi Aacuii. Plul. Cunv. SHpient.t). 9 aun caupunim, vel habeni. 

y ('Ic. Tusp, i, 40, Petr. 3t. tabernara exeroerei, 13 pyrgui, turrli, tvrii- 

Piuui, Slicb. r. 1. 2ti. b Vir[;, ai:ii. i. 724. iii. Sunt. Ner. 37. euli, phiaui, dtm. IM. 
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table (fobus.)^ The hip^hest or most fortunate throw,® called 
VENUS, or JACTU3 VENEREus vcl BAsiLicus, WRs, of lliB tesscra’, 
three sixes ; of the tali, when all of them came out diH'ercnt 
numbers. The worst or lowest throw,’’ i^alled canes vel com- 
culfB^y^X vulturii, was, of the tesserm, three ares; of the tali, 
when they were all the same. The other throws were valued 
from their numbers.'^ When any one of the tali fell on the 
end,'”' it w'as said rrc^w.5 cadarc vel asaistarc^ and the throw was 
to be repeated. The throw called Venus determined the direc- 
tion of the feast ^ While throwing the dice, it was usual for a 
person to express his wdshes, to invoke or name a mistress, or 
tim like.' 

They also played at odds or evens,'* and at a game called 
DUODECiM BCRiPTA vcl scTiptuln^ oT bis scHU punctn,^'^ on a square 
table,** divided by twelve lines, on which nere placed counters 
(calculi, latroncSf v. Intrunculi) of diH'eront colours. The 
counters were moved accordinp^ to throws** of tlie dice, as. 
with us at gammon. The lines were intersected by a transvei-se 
line, called linea bacra, which they did not pass without bein^ 
forced to it When the counters had got to the last line, they 
were said to be inciti vel immoti, and the player ad vwitas vel 
-a rudactits, reduced to extremity', wnam cakem non posse cierc, 
i. e, unum calculum mover not to he able to stir. In this 
game there was room both for chance and art*^ 

Some exclude the tali or tesserae from this game, and make 
it the same with chess among us. Perhaps it was played both 
ways, Hut several particulars concerning the private games of 
the Homans are not ascertained. 

All games of chance were called alra, and forbidden by the 
Cornelian, PuhJician, and 'fitian laws, except in the month of 
December. These laws, however, were not strictly observed. 
Old men w'ere p.^rticularly fond of such games, as not requiring 
bodily exertion.*** The character of gamesters (aleatores vel 
aleones) was held infamous.*^ 

Augustus used to introduce at entertainments a kind of 
diversion, similar to what we call a lottery; by selling tickets 
(«or<e«), or sealed tablets, apparently equivalent, at an equal, 
price; which, when opened or unsealed, entitled the purchasers 
to things of very unequal value as, for instance, one to 100 

1 klvnii, rel taboU lu* 17. Pm. Bit. lU, 48. B par impar ludcbanL, Art. Am, U, 203, U' 

■Drli BUt aleutorli. Marl. liv. 14, be. Buel. Aug. 71. 303, Auaon. Piof, i.iai 

t jactui, bgiui vel aia> B in oapoU ID Cic. Or, i. BO Nnii. Mart, vli, 71. ilv- 2(1. 

■ua. 6 Clc. Fill. HI. la. Mure. iU 701. Uulnul. 10 Kur. L'd. iii. iti. &S 

BJartua peailmui vel 7 brchipuiia, in oomprv x4. 2. Mart. xlv. 17. Mart. iv. 14. 7. v. 03 

■uminniua. latlene principutua, 11 tabula vel alvem. aiv. 1. Sic. Shii- iti 

4 Clc. Olv, i. Id, li, maginterium, Cic. Sen. 12 linea vbl mripU. SiieL Aug, 71. Ju* 

SI. 59. Suet. Aug;, 71, 14. vel rrgnum vlni, IJ promovebanfur, xiv. 4. 

Ov.Arl. Am. II. 2flJ. Har. Od. i. 4. IS. 14 Ml vel Jaolua. 17 Cic.Cal.il. 10.1’liU 

ITrlat. il, 474. Prop.Iv. 6 FiauU Afiii. v. 2. 55, 15 FlauL Pien. iv. 8. li, '27. 

0. 80. Plaut. Alin. v. iv. 1. B5. Cunt, i, 1. 5. 60. Trin. ii. 4. 136. 10 ibi inaqualiiiiuia, 

ti t5. Hor. Sau IL 7. Curi:.ii,3.7L Tor. AA. iv. 7. 21. Ov, 
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gold pieces, anolhor to a pir.k-tootli,' a third to a purple robe 
&o, ; in like manner pictures, with the wrong side turned to 
the company,’^ bo that, for the same price, one received the pic- 
ture of an Apelles, of a Zeuxis, or a Parrhasius, and another, 
the first essay of a learner, Heliogabalus used to do the sanie.^ 

There was n game of chance (which is still common in Italy, 
chiefly, however, among the vulgar, called the game of wiojTa), 
played between two persons, by suddenly raising or compressing 
llie lingers, and, at the same instant, guessing each at the nuin& 
her of the other; when doing thus, they were said micare nsoi- 
Tis. As the number of lingers stretched out could not be 
known in the dark, unless those who played had implicit conli- 
deuce in one another; hence, in praising the virtue and hdelity 
of a man, he was said to be DioNtis quicum in tenkbhis mices, a 
person with whom you may safely play nt even and odd in the 
dark.'* 

'i'lie Homans ended their repasts in the same manner in 
which they began them, with libations and prayers. The 
guests drank to the health of their host, and, under the Ctesars, 
to tliat of the emperors. When about to go away, they some- 
times demanded a parting cup in honour of Mercury, that he 
might grant them a sound sleep.’ 

The master of the house used to give the guests certain 
presents nt their departure, called apophoreta, or xrnia, which 
were sometimes sent to them. Xrnium is also put for a present 
sent from the provinces to an advocate at Home, or given to the 
governor of a province.^ 

The presents given to guests being of different kinds, were 
Boinetinies distributed by lot, or by some ingenious contrivance.^ 

III. HOJVIAN KITES OF MARRIAGE. 

A LBQAL marriage ^ among the Romans was made in three 
different ways, called confarreatio, and coemptio, 

I. Ubus, usage or prescription, was when a woman, with the 
consent of her parents or guardians, lived with a man for a 
whole year,*“ without being absent three nights, and thus became 
his lawful wife, nr property, by prescription.** If absent for 
three nights,*^ she was said esse usurpata^ or Use usurpation, sc. 
suum jus, to have interrupted the pvi>scriptiun, and thus pre- 
vented a marriage; usurpaiio cst enim usucapionis interrupUo?’'^ 


1 dunLUculplum- 
it BverMB tiioularam 
pii'luriiii in uonvivli) 
vnidiuru enlebul, 

3 Jjuuip. ill ViUi ejui, 
21 . Supt Aug. 16 , 

I Cio. l)iv. ii. 41 . Dll', 
iii. 13. 23. Flu. ii, lb. 


I. 5 i. SubL Ang. 13 . 

6 Or, F. il. 330 . Pitir. 
bil. Mi^n. l)elph, i, 72 . 
b heru^ duminuBi puru- 
ubuB, coiiuB niugister, 
CLiiiviVLilDr, Htir. Sitl. 
ii. B. 35 . Murl.x.ii. 
UeU. uiii. 11 


7 .Suet, Aug. 75. Oal. 
55. Vesp. W. Murt. 
Kiii. 3 xir. 1. PuLr.liO, 
Piiii.l!:ii. V. 14. vi. 31 
Vilr. vt. lU. Ulgeut. 

B Murt. kiv. 1. 5—40. 
144. 170. Petr. 41. 


10 matrimonii oauio. 

11 UBU oapto fult, OelL 
ill. 2. 

12 Iriiiortium. 

13 Oell. ill 2.0. 0. 3, 
2, kOB p. 47* 
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2, CoNFARREATio, WAS wlieu R iiifin Riid woiiiAn were joined 
in marriage by the pnntifex ninxiiKus, or flnmen dinlis, in pre- 
Bencc of at least ten witnesses, by a set form of n ords, and by 
tasting a cake made of s-ilt, water, ami iloiir, called far, or 
PANis FARREus vol fiirrawi iibuni ; wiiieli was oti'ered witli a 
sheep in sacrilice to the gods.^ 

Tliis was the most solemn form of mniTiage, anil could only 
be dissolved by another kind of sacrifice, called uikkahukatio.^ 
Hy it n woman was said to come into Llie possession or power of 
her husband by the sacred laws.^ bhe thus bciiame partner of 
all his substance and sacred rites, those of tlic prjwti.^^ as well 
as of the larcs.^ If he died intestate, and without children, she 
inherited his whole fortune as a daughter. If he left children, 
she had an equal share with them. If she ronimitted any 
fault, the husband judged of it in company with her relations, 
and punished her at pleasure. The punishment of women pub< 
licly condemned, was sometimes also left to their relations.^ 

The children of this kind of marriage were chilled pairimi ct 
MATHiMi, often employed for particular purposes in snii-eil 
solemnities. Certain priests were chosen only from ammig 
them ; as the damcn of .lupiter,^ and the Vestal virgins. Ac- 
cording to Festus, those were so called whose parents were 
both alive. If only the father was alive, vel -cs ; if 

only the mother, matrimi, vel -t.9. Hence IMinerva is called 
PATRiMA viRoo, because she had no mother; and a ma^ who had 
children while his own father was alive, patkk patuiimus.’ 

This ceremony of marriage in later limes fell niuidi into 
disuse. Hence Cicero mentions only two kinds of marriage, 
uses and coemptio.^* 

3. CoEMPTJO >v:is a kind of inulunl purchase,” when a man 
and woman were married, by delivering to one another a small 
piece of money, and repeating certain words. The man ashed 
the woman, if she was willing to be the mistress of his family, 

AN SJEl MATER FAMlLI.i: ESSE VELLKT ? anSW'Bied that sllO 

was, SE VELLR. In the same manlier, the wumaii asked the man, 
and he made a similar answer.^” 

'Jhe elfects of this rite were the same as the funner. The 
W'oman was to the husband in the place of a daughter, and be 
to her as a father. She assumed bis name, togellier with her 
own; ns Antonia Drusi, Homitia Bibuli, ^c. iSlic resigned tu 
him all her goods," and acknowledged him as her lord and 
master, The goods which a woman brought tu her husband, 

1 Dimijr. ii> 23. Serv. 4 sne u. 230. Rpip. Har, ]I. l\ii. Ciu. Topic. 3. 

Vir^. U. i. 31, JEn, i V. 5 Uidiiy. li. 23, Pli?i, Mist, iT.4d, A ii. iv. Hi. 11 Sefv. O. I. 31. 
1114. PJln. iviii. 2. xiv, 13. Surl. Tib 33. 7 i. 12, Culul. i. Titr, AnJr. i. 3. Ul. Uic. 

2 Keelns. 'I'bc. An, niil, 32. Liv, 0 Fcslun. ’■ 'J'np- iv- 

U KMT* vo/*evt Upat’t atf- xiniti IB Viil. Miik. B Fbv. 34. Tac. An. 12 nuiniiiuB, Virg. .Eb. 
ill niniiuin, vi. 3. 5. 1t>, iv. lUJ, 2l4, 

a i^leplBlDiu viri ii Serv. Virg. □. i. 31. U eniptin, vrnilitiu. 
convenire. J.iv. iLuvii. S. Ciu. lU Clc, Ui. i. 57. Bjrlli, 
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l)eBiiles lier portion, were called paraphrhna, -orum or horn 
vuraphernalia. In the first days of the republic dowries were 
very sinall ; that priveii by the senate to the dnughter of Scinio 
was only 11,000 ussas of brass, £35 : 10 : 5; and one Mep^ullia 
was sunianied dotata, or the great fortune, because she had 
50,000 asses, i, e. £1G1 : 7 : But afterwards, upon the 

increase of wealth, the marriage-portions of women became 
gre.'iter, decivs cmteriri, so, scstertiir, £8072 : 18 : 4, the usual 
portion of a lady of senatorial! rank. Some had ducenties, 
,£11)1,458 : C : 8/- 

Sometiiiies the wife reserved to herself^ a part of the dowry ; 
hence called dob rkcrpticia, and a slave, who was not subject to 
the power of her husband, skiivits rpxbpticius, or dotalib.* 

8onio think that cucmptio was used as an accessory rite to 
cwifarreatio, and retained when the primary rite was dropped,* 
'ihe rile of pundiase in marriage was not peculiar to the 
Boniaiis ; but prevailed also among other nations; as among 
the Hebrews, Tliracians, (ireeks, Geririnns, Cantabri in Spain, 
and in tlie days of Homer, ** to which Virgil alludes, G. i. 13. 

Some say that a yoke ’ used anciently to bo put on a man 
and wuuiaii about to be married; whence they were called con- 
JuoKs. But others think this expression merely inetnphorii;al.^ 

A matrimonial union between slaves was called contubrhnium ; 
the slaves themselves contubbrnalks,^ or when a free man lived 
with a woman not married (concubinatus), in whiidi rmse the 
w oiiiaii was called concubina, pellaca,^^ or pellex ; thus, pkllkx 

RElllN.K, KILl-E, SORORIS, JOVIS, i. B. loA^' 

Married women were called MATRONiU, or matres fawiilias^^ 
opposed to mertitrices, prostitutiP, scortaf &c. 

There could be no just or legal marriage unless between 
Buman citizens,^* without a particular permission for that pur- 
pose, •obtained first from the people or senate, and afterwards 
from the emperors.'^ Anciently, a Roman citizen was not 
allowed even marry a freed-woman ; hence Antony is 
reproached by Cicero for having married Fulvia, the daughter 
of a freed man, as he afterwards was detested at Home for 
inaiTying Cleopatra, a foreigner, before he divorced OcLavia ; 
but this was nut esteemed a legal mnrringe.^^ 

1 Vul. Mu. iv. 4. in. Eurl)i. Med. 332, Tao. qal uxoreu haheret, better, Tor woree. 
a Murt. ii. b.C A. V. 38. M jr. 0. 18. Ac. S'lidb. Feat, Pluul, Hud. v. 4. 15 non prat ouin ezterno 
34. xi. 34. 3, Juv. vi. iii. Ib.'l. Hum. Udyi. 3. Qell. le 3. oimnubium, San. bsu. 

13B. X. :i55. viil. 317. 12 Surt. Cmi. 49. CIo. ir. 35. 

8 liJtiPjiit. Uic. Ornt. ii. 7 Jugum. Cluent, 78. Jut. ii. 57. 16 Lir. «ixvili,36. Ulpl. 

55. ’I'ujiic, 26. vel ex- 8 Srrv. Virfr- .£n. Iv. Or. Mot vi. 537. Eu, Frugfm. v. 4. coujuge 
oepii, L e. iti uiuiu 16. Hur. Od. it. 5. 1. !). l.')2 ur. 35, at alibi barbura turpi i murilun 

•iium reiervavii, iii 8- L Si. PluuL Cure. naBeim. Tixit. tin rivtd ■» a 
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By the LEX I'APiA ropp.i^A, a greater freorfom was allowed. 
Only senators ami their sons and grandsons were forbidden to 
marry a freed-woinan, an actress, or the daiio^hter of an actor.* 
]lut it was not till Caracalla had (rraiited the rig'ht of citizen- 
ship to the inhabitants of the whole empire, that Homans were 
permitted freely to intermarry with foreigners. 

The Homans sometimes prohibited interinaiTia^cs between 
neighbouring districts of the same country, and what is still 
more surprising, the states of Italy were not allowed to speak 
the Latin language in public, nor Llicir criers to use it in 
auctions, without permission.^ 

The children of a Homan citizen, whether man or woman, 
and a foreigner, were accounted spurious, and their condition 
little better than that of slaves. They were i:4'illed hyrkio.k nr 
{bridge, vel the general name of animals of a mixed breed, 
nr produced by animals of a diderent species, mongrels;'^ ns a 
mule from a horse and an ass, a dog from a hound and a cur ; ^ 
hence applied to those sprung from parents of didereiit nations, 
and to words compounded from different languages. 

The children ol a lawful marriage were called lhqitimi; all 
others illbqitimi. Of the latter there were four kinds ; naiu- 
j ex concyhina ! spurii, ex meretrice vel scorto i t inctrtu 
patre ; adulterini et incestuosi. There were certain degrees 
of consanguinity, within which marriage was prohibited, os 
between a brother and sister, an uncle and niece, &c. ^uch 
connection was called ingestus, •urn^ ur with a Vestal 

virgin.^ These degrees were more or less extended or con- 
tracted at didPerent tiiues.^ 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was forbidden among the 
Homans.'^ 

The age of puberty or marriage was from fourteen for men, 
and twelve for girls,*^ t 

A custom prevailed of espousing infants to avoid the penallies 
of the law against bachelors ; but Augustus ordained, tliat no 
nuptial engagement should be valid, which was made more than 
two years before tlie celebration of the marriage, that is, below 
ten. This, however, was not always observed.^* 

No young man or woman was allowed to marry without the 
consent of their parents or guardians. Hence a father was said 
spondere^ vel despondtre filtarn aut /ilium, adding these words, 

au^ RES RKOTE VFRTAT : Or DU BENE VEHTANT.*- 
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Tlicre nns a incetinir of friends, usually at the house of the 
■ivniiian’s father, or nearest relation, to settle the articles of the 
iiiiirriayc contract, which was written on tables,^ and sealed. 
'J liis coiitrai'.t was called sponsalia, -arum vel ^mrn, espousals ; 
the man who was betrothed or alhanced, sponsus, and the 
woman sponsa, nr pacta, ns before spehata, and bperatus/^ The 
r;untract was made in the form of a stipivlation, an spondes P 
iSpoNDKo. Then likewise the dowry was promised, to be paid 
down oil the marriage day,^ or afterwards usually at three 
separate payments.^ On this oixasion there was commonly a 
‘ feast; and the man g’ave the woman a ringf,^ by way of pledge, 
which she put on her left hand, on the linger next the least; 
because it was believed, a nerve reached from thence to the 
heart/* 

'Mien also a day was fixed for the marriage.'^ Certain days 
were reckoned unfortunate ; ns the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, 
and the days which followed them, particularly the whole mouth 
of i'lay,“ and those days w'hich were called athi, marked in the 
kalendar with black ; also certain festivals, as that of the mlii, 
pai'entalia^ kr.. But widows might marry on those days/^ 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the month of 
June.*^ 

If after the espousals either of the parties wished to retract,^ ^ 
which they expressed thus, conditione tua non utor, it was 
called REpuDiUM (hence repudiatus repetor, after being rejected, 
1 am sought hack) ; and when a man or w'omnn, after signing 
the contract, sent notice that they wished to break ofif the match, 
they were said repudinm ei vel atnicis ejus mitierf, re?mttere, vel 
rcntmciarc. But repudiare also signifies to divorce either a 
wife or a husband.'^ 

On the wedding-day, the bride W'os dressed in a long white 
robe bordered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribands,*^ 
thought to be the same w^itli tunica recta, hound with a girdle 
made of wool,^** tied in a knot, called Htrcitltiuii, which the 

husband untie d.^^ Her face was covered (nubebatur) with a 
red or fianie-coloured veil,^“ to denote her modesty ; hence 
NUBEKE, sc. fie viro, to marry a husband; dare vel collocare 
Hiiam nupturn v. nuptuif i. e. in matrimoniurn dare, to marry a 
daughter or dispose of her in marriage. Her hair was divided 

1 iPgiliiiia tabulli£. 4 tribiis ueiiyioiiibui, ID Uv. F. vi. 221, 3G2, 
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into six locks with the point of a spear, nnd croM'ned with 
Howers.* Her shoes were of the same colour witli her veil.^ 

No marria^ was celebrated without consulting the auspices,^ 
and offering sacrifices to the gods, especially to Juno, the god- 
dess of mamage. Anciently a hog was sacrificed, 'i'he gall of 
the victim was always taken out and thrown away, to signify 
the removal of nll^ bitterness from marriage.* Tlie marriage- 
ceremony was performed at the house of the bride’s father, or 
nearest relation. In the evening, the bride was conducted^ to 
her husband’s house. 8he w^as taken apparently by force 
from the arms of her mother or nearest relation, in memory of* 
the violence used to the Sabine women. Three boys, whose 
parents were alive, attended her; two of them, supporting her 
by the arm, and the third bearing a dambeau of pine or thorn 
before."^ There were five other torches carried before her, 
called FACES nuftiai.ks LBQiTiM.^. Hence t.lda is put 

for marriage.® 

Maid-servants followed with a distaff, a spindle, and wool,‘^ 
intimating that she was to labour at spinning, ns the Homan 
matrons did of old, and some of the most illustrious in later 
times. Augustus is said to have seldom worn any thing but the 
manufacture of his wife, sister, daughter, and nieces, at leiist 
for his domestic robes.^® 

A boy named camillus carried, in a covered vase called 
cuMEauM vel ~a, the bride’s utensils (nubkntis utenbilia), and 
playthings for children (chefundia),^^ 

A great number of relations and friends attended the nuptial 
procession {pompam nuptialem ducchant)^ which was called 
OFFiciuM ; ** hence ducere moremy sc. domum, to marry a wife. 
The boys repeated jests and railleries as she passed along,^* 
The door and door-posts of the bridegroum^s house w^ere 
adorned with loaves and flowers, and the rooms with tapestry.^^ 
When the bride came thither, being asked who she was, she 
answered, vbi tu caius, idi eqo caia, i. e, ubi iu dommus tt 'pattr 
familiasy ibi ego domina et mater familias. A new married 
woman was called caia, from Caia Caecilia, or Tanaquil, the 
wife of Tarquiiiius PrJscus, who is said to have been an excellent 
spinster and housewife. Her distaff and spindle were kept in 
llie temple of Sangus or Hercules.^^ 
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The bride bound the door-posts of her husband with woollen 
fillets/ and anointed them with the fat of swine or wolves, to 
avert fosnination or enchantments; whence she was caller 
UXOR, quasi unxor.® 

yiie was lilted over the threshold, or gently stepped over it 
Jt was thouglit ominous to touch it with her feet, because the 
threshold was sacred to Vesta, the goddess of virgins.^ 

Upon her entry, the keys of the house were delivered to her, 
to denote her being entrusted with the management of the 
family. A sheep’s skin was spread below her ; intimating that 
.she was to work at the spinning of wool. Hoth she and her 
husband touched dre and water, because all things were sup- 
posed to be produced from these two elements, with the water 
tJiey bathed their feet.^ 

The husband on this occasion gave a feast (ciena nuptialis) to 
his relations and friends, to those of the bride and her attend- 
ants.'' 

Musicians attended, who sang the nuptial song/ hymen^us 
vel -wm, vel thalassio. They often repeated lo hvmkn HYMEN.'h:K, 
and THALASSIO, “ from Hymen the god of marriage among the 
firceks, and 'I'halassus among the Komaiis, or from one Talas- 
sius, who lived in great happiness with bis wife, awS if to wish the 
new-married couple the like felicity, or from Inniji^ 

ilium. These words used also to be resounded by the attend- 
ants of the bride on the way to her husband’s house. Hence 
hymtnmos cawere, to sing the nuptial song, vel hymencea, sc, 
carmina, hymencei inconcassif forbidden nuptials, vetiti.^ 

After supper the bride was conducted to her bed-chamber 
by matrons who bad been married only to one husband, called 
pronulxBj^^ and laid^^ in the nuptial couch, which was magni- 
licently adorned,^^ and placed in the halU^ opposite to the door, 
and covered with flowers, sometimes in the garden. If it had 
ever been used for that purpose before, the place of it was 
changed, There were images of certain divinities around, 
suBiuus, PERTUNDjA, &c.^’ Nupthil songs wei’e sung by young 
W'oiiieii before the door till midnight, hence called rpithalamia* 
The husband scattered nuts among the boys, intimating that he 
dropped boyish amusements, and thenceforth Avas to act as a 
man. Hence mces rdinqmre^ to leave trifles and mind serious 
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6iiaine5s/ or from boys playing with nuts in the time of the 
Saturnalia, which at other times was forbidden. Young women, 
when they married, consecrated their playthings, and dolls or 
babies (pup*il) to Venus.** The guests were dismissed with small 
presents,^ 

Next day another entertainment was given by the husband, 
called REPOTiA, -orum, when presents were sent to the bride by 
her friends and relations; and she began to act as mistress of 
the family, by performing sacred rites.* 

A w oman after marriage retained her former name ; as Julia, 
Tullia, Octavia, Paulla, Valeria, &c. joined to that of her hus- 
band; as CATONis MARCIA,^ J uUa Pompeii, Terentia Ciceroiiis, 
Livia August!, &c. 

Divorce,*’ or a right to dissolve the marriage, was, by the law 
of Romulus, permitted to the husband, but not to the w'ife ; as 
by tlie Jewish law,^ not however without a just cause.® A 
groundless or unjust divorce was punished with the loss of 
e/fects ; of which one half fell to the wife, and the other w as 
consecrated to Ceres. 

A man might divorce his wife if she had violated the conjugal 
faith, used poison to destroy his offspring, or brought upon him 
supposititious childrtin ; if she had counterfeited his private 
keys, or even drunk wine without his knowledge. In these 
cases, the husband judged together with his wife’s relations. 
This law is supposed to have been copied into the Twelve 
Tables.® 

Although the laws allowed husbands the liberty of divorce, 
there was no instance of its being exercised for about 520 
years. Sp. Carvilius Ruga was the first who divorced his wife, 
although fond of her, because she had no children, on account 
of the oath he had been forced to take by the censors, in com- 
mon with the other citizens, uxorem se liberdm queerendorum 
gratia hahiiurum^ that he would marry to have children.^® 

Afterwards divorces became very frequent; not only for 
important reasons, but often on the most frivolous pretexts.^* 
Cffisar, when he divorced Poinpeia, the niece of SyJla, because 
Clodius had got admission to his house in the garb of a musip/- 
girl, at the celebration of the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, de- 
clared, that he did not believe any thing that was said against 
her, but that he could not live with a wife who had once been 
Buspected.^^ 
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If n wife was puilty of infidelity she forfeited her dowry;* 
but if the divorce Wcos made without any fault of hers, the dowry 
was restored to her. When the separation was voluntary on 
both sides, she sometimes also retained the nuptial presents of 
her husband.^ 

In the later ag^es of the republic, the same liberty of divorce 
was exercised by the women as by the men, Some think that 
riirht was i^ranted to them by the law of the Twelve Tables, in 
imitation of the Athenians.^ This, however, seems not to have 
been the case; fur it appears they did not enjoy it even in the 
time of Plautus; only if a man was absent for a certain time, 
his wife seems to have been at liberty to mnn’y another.^ After- 
wards, some women deserted their husbands so frequently, and 
with so little shame, that Seneca says, they reckoned their years 
not from the number of consuls, but of husbands.^ This deser- 
tion very frequently happened without any just cause. But a 
freed woman, if married to her patron, was not permitted to 
divorce hiiri.^ 

Auj^ustus is said to have restricted this license of bona gratia 
divorces, ns they were called,^ and likewise Domitian. They 
still, however, prevailed ; although the women who made them 
were by no means respectable.^ 

The man was said u7roTtft,ve/v, dimittere uxorem; and the 
woman flewoTij/rtn/, relinquere vel deaerere virum ; both, facere 
divortium cum uxore vel viro, a viro vel ab uxore}'^ 

A divorce, anciently, was made with different ceremonies, 
according to the manner in which the marriage had been 
celebrated. 

A marriage contracted by confarreatio, was dissolved by a 
sacrifice called diffarreatio ; ** which was still in use in the 
time of Plutarch, when a separation took place betwixt the 
flamen of Jupiter and his wife.*^ 

A marriage contracted by coemptio was dissolved by a kind 
of release called rrmancipatio. In this manner Cato is sup- 
posed to have voluntarily given away his wife Marcia to Hor- 
teiisius, and Tiberius Nero his wife Livia to Augustus, even when 
big with child.*^ 

In later times, a divorce was made with fewer ceremonies^ 
In presence of seven witnesses, the marriage-contract was torn, 
the keys were taken from the wife,**^ then certain words were 
pronounced by a freedman, or by the husband himself, res tuab 
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TIBI HABR Vel -ETO ; TUAS RES TIBI AQlTO ; KXI, RXI OCYUS ,* VADK 
KORAS, I FouAs, MULiER ; CEDE DOMO. lleniio {‘/xi^crc fovas ybI 
ejicerc^ to divorce.' 

If the husband was absent, he sent his wife a bill of divorce, “ 
on which similar words were inscribed. This was trailed 
matrimonii rknunciatjo. 

If the divorce was made without the fault of the >vife, her 
whole portion was restored to her; sometimes all at once, but 
usually by three different payments,^ 

There was sometimes an action (actio malts tractationib), to 
determine by whose fault the divorce was made. When the 
divorce was made by the wife, she said valeas, tibi habeas tuas 
RES, keddas meas ; farewell, keep your own thin^rs^ and let me 
have mine.* 

Divorces were recorded in the public rog-isters,^ as were mar- 
riages, births, and funerals.'’ 

AVidows were obliged, to Avear mourning for their husbands 
at least ten months, and if they married Avithiii that time, they 
were held infamous ; ’ but men were under no such restriction. 

M. Antoninus, the philosopher, after the death of his wife 
Faustina, lived with a concubine,'* that he might not bring in a 
step-mother on nis children.'* 

Secxind marriages in n omen Avere not esteemed honourable, 
and tliose who had been married but to one husband, or wlio 
remained in Avidowhood, were held in particular respect. Hence 
uNivjRA is often found in ancient inscriptions, as an epithet of 
honour. So, uni nupta.''* Such as married a second time Avero 
not allowed to officiate at the aiinuai sacred rites of Female 
Fortune." Among the Germans second marriages A\ere pro- 
hibited by laAv,'^ 


IV. ROMAN FUNERALS. 


The Romans paid the greatest attention to funeral rites, be- 
cause they believed that the souls of the unburied Avere not 
admitted into the abodes of the dead, ur, at least, Avandered a 
hundred years along the river Styx, before they were allowed 
tn cross it; for whicli reason, if the bodies of their friends 
could not be found, they erected to them an empty tomb, 
(tumulus iNANis, KsvoTxipioitf cenotaphium,) at Avliich they per- 
formed the usual solemnities; and if they happened to see a 
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dead body, they always threw some earth upon it, and whoever 
neglected to do so, was obliged to expiate bis mine by sarxi' 
a hog- to Ceres; ^ heiii;e no kind of death was so muoli 
dreaded as shipwrerik ; bonce also rite condEre manes, to bury 
ill duo form; cundere anirnom sepulchro, to give the soul repose 
ill tile tomb ; and to want tlie due rites was esteemed the greatest 
misfortune.^ 

When persons were at the point of death, their nearest rela- 
tion present endeavoured to catch their last breath with their 
mouth, ^ for they believed that the soul or living principle 
i(anima), then went out at the mouth. Hence the soul of an old 
person * was said in primis labris esse, or in ore prirno teneri ; 
so ANiMAM agere^ to be in the agony of death, ^ Animam diirCj 
vfflare^ exhalare, exspirare, effundere, &c. to die. 

They now also pulled off their rings, which seem to have 
been put on again before they were placed on the funeral pilej' 

The nearest relation closed the eyes and mouth of tlie de- 
ceased, probably to make them appear less ghastly. The eyes 
were afterwards opened on the funeral pile.^ When the eyes 
were closed, they called*^ upon the deceased by name several 
times at intervals, repeating avk or valf, whence corpora 
nondurn conclamataf just expiring and those who had given 
up their friends for lost, or supposed them dead, were said eos 
conclafnavisse \ so when a thing was quite desperate, conclama- 
TUM KST, all is over.^" 

The corpse was then laid on the ground; hence depositus, 
for in ultimo positm^ desperatm salutiSy desperate, dying, past 
hopes of recovery or from the ancient custom of placing sick 
persons at the gate, to see if any passed had ever been ill 
of the same disease, and what had cured them ; hence ueponehr 
aliquem vino, to intoxicate; positi artus, dead; so compositus 
vino somnoque, overpowered with wine and sleep.^- 

The corpse was next bathed with warm water, and anointed 
with perfumes,^^ by slaves called pollinctores,^^ belonging to 
those who took care of funerals (libitinaru),^’ and had the 
charge of the temple o^’ Venus Libitina, where the things re- 

a uisite for funerals were sold ; hence vitare hihitinamy not to 
ie ; mirari nihil, m\si quod Libitina sacravit, to admire nobody 
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till after his death ; Libitinam evadere, to escape death ; Libitina 
is also put for the funeral couch.^ 

In this temple was kept an account^ of those who died, for 
each of whom a certain coin was paid; hence auCumnusgue 
graviff, labitiruB qu(B8tU8 acerbm^ the unwholesome autumn, 
ruthless Libitina’s gainful season; because autumn being un- 
healthful usually occasioned o^eat mortality.^ 

The money paid for the liberty of burial and other expenses 
was called arbitrium, oftener plur. -za ; so arbitrium vendmdi 
sails f the monopoly of salt.^ 

The body was then dressed in the best robe which the de-' 
ceased had worn when alive ; ordinary citizens in a white toga,^ 
magistrates in their prstexta, &c., and laid" on a couch in the 
vestibule/ with the feet outwards, as if about to take its lost 
departure. Hence componere^ to bury.^ Then a lamentation 
was made. Hence, sic posttum affati discedite corpus, thus, 
with the last farewell to thy body laid out for burial, depart. 
The couch was sometimes decked with leaves and flowers, the 
bedstead of ivory. If the deceased had received a crown for 
his bravery, it was now placed on his head. A small coin, triens 
vel obolus, was put in his mouth, which he might give to Charon 
(portitor vel porthmeus, the ferryman of hell) for his freight,** 
Hence a person who wanted this and the other funeral oblations 
was said abiisse ad Acheruntem sine viatico ; for without them 
it was thought that souls could not purchase a lodging, or place 
of resL^** 

A branch of cypress was placed at the door of the deceased, 
at least if he was a person of consequence, to prevent the ponti- 
fex maximuB from entering, and thereby being polluted, for it 
was unlawful for him not only to touch a dead body, but even 
to look at it This tree was sacred to Pluto, because when once 
cut it never grows again, called atrct, feralis, funerea vel fune- 
bris, from its being used at funerals.^^ 

The Romans at first usually interred their dead, which is 
the most ancient and most natural method^^ They early 
adopted the custom of burning^* from the Greeks, which is 
mentioned in the laws of Numa, and of the Twelve Tables, but 
it did not become general till towards the end of the republic. 
Sylla was the first of the patrician branch of the gens Corner 
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ha that was burned , which he is supposed to have ordered, lest 
any one should diff up his body and aissipate his remains, as he 
did those of Marius. Pliny ascribes the first institution of 
burninfif among the Romans to their having discovered, that the 
bodies of those who fell in distant wars were dug up by the 
enemy. It appears, however, to have prevailed at an early 
period. The wise men among the Indians, called qtmnosophib- 
rv, commonly burned themselves alive, as Calanus in presence of 
Alexander, and Zamarus at Athens, while Augustus was there.^ 
Under the emperors, the custom of burning became almost 
'universal, but was afterwards gradually dropped upon the intro- 
duction of Christianity, so that it had faUen into disuse about 
the end of the fourth century 

Children before. they got teeth were not burned, but buried 
in a place called strooRUNDARiuM.^ So likewise persons struidc 
W'ith lightning^ were buried in the spot where they fell, called 
BiDRNTAL, because it was consecrated by sacrificing sheep 
(bidentes)} It was enclosed with a wall, and no one was allowed 
to tread upon it To remove its bounds ° was esteemed sacrilege.^ 
The expressions bepelirb, aepultura^ and aepulchrvm, ore 
applied to every manner of dieposing^ of adeaa body. So also 
bumarb, &C. JusTA, exsequi<B vel J\inus, funeral ooBequieB or 
solemnities ; hence justa funebriajuatafunerum \bI exsequianmf 
etjustafmera alicuifacere^ solvere vel persolvere, reddere justa 
juneri,'^ But EXsEguis properly denotes the funeral procession.^'' 
Hence exsequias ducere, ieducere^ comitaTi^ frequentare, prose- 
gui, &c., to attend the funeral ; fumri interesae}^ 

Of funerals, there were chiefly two kinds, public and private. 
The public funeral was called indictivum “ because people 
were invited to it by a herald.^^ Of this kind the most re- 
markable were fanus censorium, including fumis consutare^ 
pnetorium^ triumphakf &c. Publicum, when a person was 
buried at the public expense,^* and collativum, by a public 
contribution,'^ Augustus was very liberal in granting publii- 
funerals/" as at first in conferring the honour of a triumph. 
There was also a military funeral performed at the public 
expense.'^ 

A private funeral was called tacitum, tbanblatitium, plebbium 
COMMUNE, and vuioahb,'" 
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The funernl of those who died in infancy, or under agSi was 
called ACBRBUM, or immaturvm^ or EXSEguiiE immatub®. But 
funus acerhum is applied by some only to infants, and immatu* 
rum to young men. Such were buried sooner than grown 
persons, and with less ponip,^ 

When a public funeral was intended, the corpse was kept 
usually for seven or eight days, with a keeper set to watch it, 
and sometimes boys to drive away the dies. When the funeral 
was private, the body was not kept so loug.^* 

On the day of the funeral, when the people were assembled, 
the dead body was carried out with the feet foremost,^ on a 
couch covered with rich cloth,® with gold and purple, supported 
commonly on the shoulders of the nearest relations of the de- 
ceased, or of his heirs, sometimes of his freedmen, Julius 
Cffisar was borne by the magistrates, Augustus by the senators,® 
and Germanicus by the tribunes and centurions. So Drusus, 
his father, who died in Germany, by the tribunes and centu- 
rions, to the winter quarters, and then by the chief men in the 
didereiit cities on the road to Rome. Faulus iBmilius by the 
chief men of Macedonia who happened to be at Rome when he 
dled.^ 

Poor citizens and slaves were carried to the funeral pile in a 
plain bier or cofhn (sanoapila, vilis arca, orciniana sponda),^ 
usually by four bearers, called vespillones, vel vesp < B ^ sandapi- 
LONEs, vel -aril, and in later writers lecticarij. 

The funeral couches (LECTiCiE, hcti^ vel tori) of the rich seem 
also to have been borne by vespillones. Hence a couch carried, 
by six was called hexaphorum, and by eight, octophorum, or 
lectica octophorua ; as the ordinary couches or sedans used in 
the city, or on a journey, were carried by slaves, called lecti- 

CARII.^“ 

These couches were sometimes open, and sometimes covered. 

The general name of a bier was feretrum,^^ or capulus, vel 
hence capularis, old, at death’s door ; capuli decus, Some 
make feretnan to be the same with lectus ; others that on which 
the couch was supported.^^ 

Children who died before they were weaned, were carried to 
the pile by their mothers, 

Ail funerals used anciently to be solemnized in the night- 
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time with torches, that they might not fall in the way of mogia- 
trates and priests, who were supposed to be violated by seeing 
1 corpse, so that they could not perform sacred rites, till they 
were purified by an expiatory sacrifice. Thus, to diminish the 
expense of funerals, it was ordained by Demetrius Phalereus 
at Athens, according to an ancient law, which seems to have 
fallen into desuetude. Hence fitnus, a funeral, from funes 
accensi^^ or fmaliat funales cereij ctrtm faces, vel candehs^ 
torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of small ropes or 
cords (funes, vel funiculi), covered with wax or tallow (^sevwn 
. vel sebum),^ 

But in after ages, public funerals’* wore celebrated in the 
day-time, at an early hour in the forenoon, as it is thought from 
Plutarch, in Syll. fin. with torches also,^ Private or ordinary 
funerals ^ were always at night.^ 

As torches were used both at funerals and marriages, hence 
inter utramque facem, for inter nuptias et fimus, et face pro tha~ 
larni, fax mihi mortis adtst, and instead of the nuptial, 1 am 
threatened with the funeral torch.^ 

The order of the funeral procession was regulated, and every 
one's place assigned him, by a person called dbsiqnator, on 
undertaker or master of ceremonies, ° attended by lictors, 
dressed in black.** 

First went musicians of various kinds: pipers (tibicineb, vel 
BiTiciNEs), trumpeters, and cornetters,^'* then mourning women 
hired to lament, and to sing the funeral song 
(n^nia vei LEssus), or the praises of the dece^d, to the sound 
of the flute. Boys and girls were sometimes employed for this 
last purpose. As these praises were often unmerited and 
frivolous, hence nugm is put for i 7 .£ni.c, and lexidia, res inanes et 
frivolm, for voces prceficarum,^^ 

The flutes and trumpets used on this occasion were larger 
and longer than ordinary, of a grave dismal sound. By the 
law of the Twelve Tables, the number of players on the flute at 
a funeral was restricted to ten.^’* 

Next came players and buffoons (ludii vel histriones et scurrte), 
who danced and sung.^* One of them, called archimimub, sup- 
ported the character of the deceased, imitating his words and 
actions while alive. These players sometimes introduced apt 
sayings from dramatic write rs.^° 
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^rtien followed the freedmen of the deceased, with a cop on 
their head.^ Some masters at their death freed all their slaves, 
from the vanity of having' their funeral procession attended by a 
numerous train of fr^edmen.^^ 

Before the corpse, were carried the imagres of the deceased 
and of his ancestors, on long poles or frames, in the same form 
and garb as when olive ; ^ but not of such as had been con- 
demned for any heinous crime, whose images were broken. 
The triumviri ordained, that the image of Caesar, after his 
deification, should not be carried before the funeral of any of 
his relations. Sometimes there were a great many different 
couches carried before the corpse, on which, it is supposed, the 
images were placed.* After the funeral, these images were 
again set up in the hall, where they were kept.^ 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, the cro^vns 
and rewards which he had received for his valour were dis- 
played, together with the spoils and standards he had taken 
from the enemy. At the mnerals of renowned commanders 
were carried images or representations of the countries they 
had subdued, and the cities they had taken.** At the funeral of 
^jylla, above 2000 crowns are said to have been carried, which 
bad been sent him by different cities on account of his victory. 
The lictors attended with their fasces inverted. Sometimes also 
the officers and troops, with their spears pointing to the ground, 
or laid aside.^ 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased in 
mourning his sons with their heads veiled, and his daughters 
with their heads bare, and their hair dishevelled, contrary to 
the ordinary custom of both, the magistrates without their 
badges, and the nobility without their ornaments.^ 

liie nearest relations sometimes tore their garments, and 
covered their hair with dust, or pulled it out. The women in 
particular, who attended the funeral, beat their breasts, tore their 
cheeks, &c.^'* although this was forbidden by the Twelve Tables.^' 
At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was carried 
through the forum ; where the procession stopped, and a funeral 
oration (laudatio) was delivered in praise of the deceased from 
the rostra, by his son, or by some near relation or friend; 
sometimes by a magistrate, according to the appointment of the 
senate.^ 
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This custom is said to have been first introduced by Foplicola, 
in honour of his colleagcuo Brutus. It is first mentioned by 
Livy, ii, 47 ; next, ib. 61. It was an incentive to gloty and 
virtue, but hurtful to the authenticity of historical records,^ 

The honour of a funeral oration was decreed by the senate 
also to women, for their readiness in resigning their golden 
ornaments to make up the sum agreed to be paid to the Gauls, 
as a ransom for leaving the city; or, according to Plutarch, to 
make the golden cup which was sent to Delphi, as a present to 
Apollo, in consequence of the vow of Camillas, after the taking 
. of Veji.- 

But Cicero says, that Popilia was the first to whom this 
honour was paid, by her son Catulus, several ages after ; and, 
according to Plutarch, Caesar introduced the custom of praising 
young matrons, upon the death of his wife Cornelia. But after 
that, both young and old, married and unmarried, were honoured 
with funeral orations.^ 

While the funeral oration was delivering, the corpse was 
placed before the rostra. The corpse of Caesar was placed in 
a gilt pavilion, like a small temple,^ with the robe in which he 
had been slain suspended on a pole or trophy, and his image 
exposed on a movable machine, with the marks of all the 
wounds he had received, for the body itself was not seen but 
Dio says the contrary, xliv* 4. 

Under Augustus, it became customary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praise of the same person, and in dif- 
ferent places.” 

From the forum, the corpse was carried to the place of 
burning or burial, which the law of the Twelve Tables ordered 
to be without the city, hominem mortuum in urbk ne sefelito, 
NKVE URiTO, according to the custom of other nations ; the Jews, 
the Athenians, and others.^ 

The ancients are said to have buried their dead at their own 
houses ; whence, according to some, the origin of idolatry, and 
the worship of household gods, the fear of hobgoblins, or 
spectres in the dark (larv^ vd lemures), &c.^ Souls separated 
from the body were called lemures vel manes ; if beneficent, 
LARES ; if hurtful, larv/e vd MANiiE.^ Augustus, in his speecdi to 
his soldiers before the battle of Actium, says that the Egyptians 
embalmed their dead bodies to establish an opinion of their 
immortality, Several of these still exist, called mummies, from 
mum, the Egyptian name of wax. The manner of embalming 
is described by Herod otus^ ii. 86. The Persians also anoints 
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the bodies of their dead with wax, to make them keep as long^ 
os possible,^ 

The Romans prohibited burning or burying in the eity, 
both from a sacred and ciril consideration ; that the priests 
might not be contaminated by seeing or touching a dead body, 
and that houses might not be endangered by the frequency of 
funeral fires, or the air infected by the stench ‘ 

The fiamen of Jupiter was not aHowed to' touch a dead 
body, nor to go where there was a grave, so the high priest 
among the Jews ; ^ and if the pontifex maximus had to deliver a 
funerS oration, a veil was lain over the corpse, to keep it from 
his sight* 

The places for burial were either private or public; the 
private in fields or gardens, usually near the highway, to be 
conspicuous, and to remind those who passed of mortality.* 
Hence the frequent inscriptions, sibtb viator, abficb viator, 
&C. on the via Appia, Aurelia, Flaminia, Tiburtina, The 
public places of burial for great men were commonly in the 
campus martius, or campus EspuiLiNus, granted by a decree of 
the senate,^ for poor people without the Esquiline gate, in places 
called puTicuL^, vel -i.* 

As the vast number of bones deposited in that common 
burying-ground rendered the places adjoining unhealthy, 
Augustus, with the consent of the senate and people, gave part 
of it to his favourite MsBcenas, who built there a magnificent 
house,* called turris m^cenatiana, with extensive gardens, 
whence it became one of the most healthy situations in Rome.^* 
There was in the corner of the buryiYig-ground a stone 
pillar, cippus, on which was marked its extent towards the 
road,’^ and backwards to the fields also who were to be buried 
in it. 

If a burying-ground was intended for a person and bis 
heirs, it was cmled sbpulchrum, vel monumbntum h/ereditarium, 
which was marked in letters, thus, h. m. h. b. i. e. hoc monumen- 

TUM H^REDEB SRgUlTUR ; Ot QENTILE and QENTILITIUM, PATRIUM, 

AViTUM.^* If only for himself and family, familiarb.^* Freed- 
uien were sometimes comprehended, and relations, when unde- 
flerving, excluded.** 

The right of burying was sometimes purchased by those ^vho 
had no burying-ground of their own. 

1 Olo. LM. Oie. Tuot Mart, I. 89, 116, 117i n mUtsbantur,— ba- 10 SubL Ner. Sl> 88, 
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The Vestal virg^ins were buried in the city {quia Ugihus non 
ienehantur), and some illustrious men, as Foplicola, Tubertus, 
and Fabricius (virtutis causa, legibus soluti) ; which right their 
posterity retained,^ but did not use. To show, however, that 
they possessed it, when any of them died, they brought the 
dead body, when about to be burnt, into the forum, and setting 
down the couch, put a burning torch under it, which they im- 
mediately removed, and carried the corpse to another place* 
The right of making a sepulchre for himself within the pomoerium 
was decreed to Julius Caesar as a singular privilege.^ 

When a person was burnt and buried in the same place, it 
was called bustum ; whence this word is often put for a tomb.^ 
A place where one was only burnt, vstrina, vel -urn* 

The funeral pile (roqus, vel ptra,) was built in the form of an 
altar, with four equal sides, hence called ara bepulchhi, funrrib 
ARA,® of wood which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft 
oak, &c.“ unpolished, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, 
ROouM AsciA NH POLITO, but not always so, also stuffed with paper 
and pitch,^ made higher or lower according to the rank of the 
deceased, hence roqus plebkius,® with cypress trees set arouhd 
to prevent the noisome smell, at the distance of sixty feet from 
any house.^ 

The basilica Porcia and senate-house adjoining, contiguous to 
the forum, were burnt by the flames of the funeral pile of 
ClodiuB.^^ 

On the funeral pile was placed the corpse with the couch. 
The eyes of the deceased were opened,^' to which Virgil is 
thought to allude, ^n. iv. 224. 

The near relations kissed the body with tears, ^ and then set 
fire iio the pile with a lighted torch, turning away their face,^^ to 
show that they did it with reluctance. They prayed for a wind 
to assist the flames, as the Greeks did, and when that happened, 
it was thought fortunate.^^ 

They threw into the fire various perfumes,'® incense, myrrh, 
cassia, &c. which Cicero calls sumptuosa rrspersio ; forbidden 
by the Twelve Tables ; also cups of oils and dishes/^ with titles 
marking what they contained ; likewise the clothes and orna- 
ments, not only of the deceased,'^ but their own ; every thing in 
short that was supposed to be agreeable to the deceased while 
alive. All these were called muneha, vel dona.'^ 
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If the deceased had been a soldier, they threw on the pile his 
arms, rewards, and spoils ; and if a general, the soldiers some- 
times threw in their own 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or emperor, the 
soldiers made a circuit ‘ three times round the pile, from right 
to left,^ with their ensigns inverted, and striking their weapons 
on one another to the sound of the trumpet,^ all present accom- 
panying them, as at the funeral of Sylla, and of Augustus, which 
custom seems to have been borrowed from the Greeks ; used 
also by the Carthaginians; sometimes performed annually at 
the tomb.* 

As the manea were supposed to be delighted with blood, vari- 
ous animals especially such as the deceased had been fond of, 
were slaughtered at the pile, and thrown into it; in ancient 
times, also, men, captives or slaves,^ to which Cicero alludes, 
Place. 38, Afterwards, instead of fhem, gladiators, called 
BosTUARii, were made to fight; so among the Gauls, slaves and 
clients were burned on the piles of their masters; * among the 
Indians and Thracians, wives on the piles of their husbands. 
As one man had several wives, there was sometimes a contest 
among them about the preference, which they determined by 
lot* Thus also among the Romans, friends testified their affec- 
tion; BB Plotinus to hiB patron, Plautius to his wife Oreslilla, 
soldiers to Otho, Mnester, a freedman, to Agrippina,'* &c. 

Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life again on 
the funeral pile, after it was set on fire; so that they could not 
be preserved; and of others, who, having revived before the 
pile was kindled, returned home on their feet" 

The Jews, although they interred their dead,'^ filled the couch 
on which the corpse was laid with sweet odours, and divers 
kinds of spices, and burned them.'* 

When the pile was burned down, the fire was extinguished, 
and the embers soaked with wine,'* the bones were gathered '* 
by the nearest relations, with loose robes, and sometimes bare- 
footed.“ 

We read also of the nearest female relations gathering the 
bones in their bosom, who were called funbra, vel 

The ashes and bones of the deceased are thought to have 
been distinguished by their particular position. Some suppose 

1 Vlrf. Aii.xl.lQ2. BIU CUad. 1* SU. Orb. It. 2. Prop, inoniwr ot (ho Bgyp* 
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the body to have been wrapt in a species Of incombustible doth, 
made of what the Greeks called asbestos} But Pliny restricts 
this to the kinf);s of India, where only it was then known. 

The bones and ashes, besprinkled with the richest perfumes, 
were put into a vessel called urna, an urn ; frralii urna, made 
of earth, brass, marble, silver, or gold, according to the wealth 
or rank of every one.’^ Sometimes also a small glass vial full 
of tears, called by the moderns a lachrymatory ^ was put in 
the urn. 

The um was solemnly deposited (componehatur) in the 
•sepulchre (sbpulchrum, tumulus, monumentum, sedes vel donms, 
coNoiTORiuM, v. -tivum^ CINERARIUM, &C,) Henco componere^ to 
bury, to shut up, to end; ^ composito die^ i. e. finito. 

When the body was not burned it was put into a coffin (area 
vel loculits\ with all its ornaments, usually made of stone, as 
that of Numo, and of Hannibal,^ sometimes of Assion stone, from 
Assos, or -us, a town in Troas or Mysia, which consumed the 
body in forty days, except the teeth, hence called sarcophaqub,* 
which word is put for any coffin or tomb.** 

The coffin was laid in the tomb on its back ; in what direction 
among the Romans is uncertain; but among the Athenians, 
looking to the wesL^ 

Those who died in prison were thrown out naked on the 
street^ 

When the remains of the deceased were laid in the tomb, 
those present were three times sprinkled by a priest with pui’e 
water,“ from a branch of olive or laurel,^*' to purify them, then 
they were dismissed by the frafica, or some other person, 
pronouncing the solemn word ilicrt, i. e. ire licet, you may 
depart. At their departure, they asked to take a lost farewell, 
by repeating several times vale, or Halve (etemum, farewell for 
ever, adding, nos te ordinb, guo natura fbrmisbrit, cuncti ' 
BEguEMUR, we shall all follow thee, in whatever order nature 
may permit,'^ which were called verba novissima ; also to wish 
that the earth might lie light on the person buried, which is 
found marked on several ancient monuments in these letters, 
B. T. T. L. BIT TIBI TERRA LBvis,^^ and the grave-stone,^ that his 
bones might rest quietly, or lie softly flacide quiescab, may- 
est thou rest in peace. Hence compositusexid posiUis, buried 
So placida compostus pace quiescit, he, settled, now enjoys p 
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peaceful calm, is said of Antenor, while yet alire. We find 
in Ovid the contrary of this wish, solliciti jaceant, terraque 
premantur iniqmf may they be disquieted in their graves, and 
may the earth press heavily on them, as if the dead felt these 
things. Sometimes the bones were not deposited in the earth 
till three days after the body was burned.^ 

The friend, when they returned home, as a further purifica- 
tion, after being* sprinkled with water, stepped over a iire,'^ 
which was called suffitio. The house itself also was purified, 
and swept with a certain kind of broom or besom which 
purgation was called exvbrr^, y. everm ; and he who performed 

it^ BVBRRIATOB.^ 

There were certain ceremonies for the purification of the 
family, called FERiiE denicaleb;^ \^en they buried a thumb, or 
some part cut off from the body before it was burned, or a bone 
brought home from the funeral pile, on which occasion a soldier 
might be absent from duty," 

A place was held religious where a dead body, or any part of 
it, was buried, but not where it was burned,^ 

For nine days after the funeral, while the family was in 
mourning, and employed about certain solemnities at the tomb, 
it was unlawful to summon the heir, or any near relation of the 
deceased, to a court of justice, or in any other manner to molest 
them. On the ninth day a sacrifice was performed, called 
novbndiale, with which these solemnities were concluded.^ 


TOMBS, 

IHIB ■nnevvd enfravln; (plat* 
A), exhibit! the Iniide and out< 
Bile or the Donmim burial place 
or a ftunlly. lately exeavated 
at Pompeii, and mavbe auppoiod 
a Fair repreaentatlon or luoh 
^ulldlnga throughout the Roman 
empire. It conalata of a aquaro 
baiUlng, oontaining a amtll 
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a door girlDg admlaalon to a 
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BOO < MONIMBMTVM ‘NAXVO* A lort of Bolid bench Tor the 
LBlA'TVDllB libxbtth'BVM reorptlon or urna rum round the 
LiBXnTABVBQ' BT ' O' MVNATi funeral chamber, and aeveral 
‘ lAVXTi' VIVA ' rXDlT nlchei for the aame purpoae are 
.'Ji bollDwed in the wall, called eo. 

The latHr li to the follrrwlng lunharia, from thalr reaemblance 
purport: — ^'Ncvoiela Tyohe, to the hclea of a pigeon houie, 
freedworaun of Julia Tycho, to Some lampa were fcund here, 
herielf and to Caiui Mnnatiua and many uma, three of |Uii, 
FauRtuB, Aunetal, and chief the reat of common earth. Tlie 
magiitrato of the auburb, to glaia uma were of large alie, 
whom the Daouriona, with the ono of them fifteen Inchea In 
oonient of the people, have height by ten in diameter, and 
granted the biaelllam far bla were prateoted fi’om Injury by 
merita. NavoleJa Tyolm erect- leadnn caaeB. They oontained, 
ed thia monument jn her lifetime when found, burnt Mnea, and a 
forher freedmenandwomemaiid liquid whloh haa been analyEed, 
fior thoae of C. Munatlua Fane- and found to mmalit of minglBil 
hn.*' On one of the aktea la a water, wine, and olL In two of 
ouriona baa^relief; whloh pro- the nmi It waa of a reddlab tint, 
BentauiwIthavlewofaBtranga- in the other yellow, oUy ami 
ly conitruoted reaiel. Two tranaparent Thera can be no 
expUnatioDB of thia lenlpture doubt but that we have here the 
are given,— one Uteral, that it ia libationa whloh were poured aa a 
merely Indisative of toe profea- laal tribute of MendihIp upon 
lion of Muiiatlua; the other al* lha aihaa of the tanaota of the 
legorioali that It aymbolliaa th« tomb. 
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Oblations or sacrifices to the dead (infbri^, rel farbntalia) 
were afterwards made at rarious tiines^ both occasionally and at 
stated periods, consisting of liquors, victims, and f^arlands,^ 
called PBRAiiiA munbea ; thus, alicui inferias ferre vel mitterr, 
et parkntare, to perform these oblations ; parentare regi 9an~ 
guim conjuratorum, to appease, to revenge the death of the 
king, by the blood of the conspirators;^ Saguntinorum manihus 
vastatione ltaU<e^ &o. parentatum tst, an atonement was made 
to the ghosts of the Saguutines with the devastation of Italy, &c. ; 

BO also LITARE.^ 

The sepulchre was then bespread with flowers, and covered 
'with crowns and fillets. Before it, there was a little altar, on 
which libations were made, and incense burned. A keeper was 
appointed to watch the tomb, which was frequently illuminated' 
with lamps.^ , ^ 

A kind of perpetual lamps are said, by several authors, to 
have been found in ancient tombs still burning, which, however, 
went out on the admission of air* But this, by others, ii. 
reckoned a fiction.® 

A feast was generally added, called silicerniuw^® holk^ot tbf ^ 
dead and the Living. Certain things were laid o.n' the tcinib,: 
commonly beans, lettuces, bread, ana eggs, or the like, wliich it 
was supposed the ghosts would come and eat: hence coina 
FERAL is.^ What remained was burned; for it was thought mean 
to take away any thing thus consecrated, or what was throwi^. 
into the funeral pile. Hence rapere de rogo oxnarrif e fiofjMna 
cibum Bnatdi food from a funeral pile, i. e. to be^cep^' 

ble of 4ny diing sordid or mean. Buatirapus is applied. os V 
name <if contempt to a sordid person, and silicernium to on. 
man;'? ‘ 

Aftw the funeral of great men, thige was not only a iTeait foT; 
the friamk of the deceased, but also a distribution of raw meat, 
among the people^ caUed visgera.tio,'^ ^with shows of gladietogs 
and gBines, which sometimes continued for several days. Some- 
times games were celebrated also on the anpiyersary of the ; 
funerak Faustusy the son of Sylla^ eshibited a show of gladia- 
tors in honour of his father, aeveral years j^tec his death, and 
gave^' d to the people, according to his fadier’a teetft- 
men^;''‘- ^ 

T^^titqe of mourah^ for de^partod friends was appohrted^l^^ 
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Nuroa/ as well as funeral rites,* and offerings to appease the 
manes. There was no limited time for men to mourn, because 
none was thought honourable, as among the Germans. It usually 
did not exceed a few days.* Women mourned for a husband or 
parent ten months, or a year, according to the computation of 
xloraulus/ but not longer.^ 

In a public mourning for any signal calamity, the death of a 
prince or the like, there was a total cessation from business 
(justitium), either spontaneously or by public appointment, 
when the courts of justice did not sit, the shops were shut, &c.^ 
In excessive grief the temples of the gods were struck with 
stones,^ and their altars overturned. 

Both public and private mourning was laid aside on account 
of the public games ; for certain sacred rites, as those of Ceres, 
&C., and for several other causes enumerated by Festus, in voce 
MiNuiTun. After the battle of Cannee, by a decree of the senate, 
the mourning of the matrons was limited to thirty daya Im- 
moderate grief was supposed to be offensive to the manes.*^ 

The Romans in mourning kept themselves at home, avoiding 
every entertainment and amusement/^ neither cutting their hair 
nor beard,'* dressed in black,'* which custom is supposed to have 
been borrowed from the Egyptians, sometimes in skins laying 
aside every kind of ornament, not even lighting a fire, which 
was esteemed an ornament to the house. Hence focus permnis^ 
i, e. sine luctu; per vigils 

'fhe women laid aside their gold and purple. Under the 
republic they dressed in black like the men; but under the 
emperors, when party-coloured clothes came in fashion, ^ey 
wore white in mourning.'* 

In a public mourning, the senators laid aside their latus 
clavus and rings ; the magistrates the badges of their office ; 
and the consuU did not sit on their usual seats in the senate, 
which were elevated above the rest, but on a common bench.'* 
Bio says, that the senators in great mourning appeared in the 
dress of the equites.'* 

The Homans commonly built tombs for themselves during 
their lifetime ; *' thus the mausoleum ** of Augustus in the Campus 
Martiui^ between the vta Flamnia and the bank of the Tiber, 
with woods and walks around. Hence these words frequently 
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occur in ancient inscriptions, v. f., tivub fecit; v. f, c., vivua 

FACIENDUM CURAVIT ; V. B. P,, VIVUS SIBl POSUIT, also BE VIVO FECIT. 

If they did not live to dnish them, it was done by their heirs, 
who were often ordered by the testament to build a tomb/ and 
sometimes did it at their own expense.^ Pliny complains bit- 
terly of the negflect of friends in this respect.^ 

The Romans erected tombs either for themselves alone, with 
their wives (befulchra priva, vel sinoulahia), or for themselves, 
their family, and posterity (communia), familiaria et heredita- 
ria ; likewise for their friends who were buried ebewhere, or 
. whose bodies could not be found (cenotaphion, vel tumulus 
HONORARius, vel iNANis).* When a person falsely reported to 
have been dead returned home, he did not enter his house by 
the door, but was let down from the rood^ 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble,^ the 
ground enclosed with a wall,^ or an iron rail,^ and planted 
around with trees, as among the Greeks.^ 

When several different persons had a right to the same 
burying-ground, it was sometimes divided into parts, and each 
part assigned to its proper owner. 

But common sepulchres were usually built below ground, and 
called HTFOOEA,^'^ many of which still exist in different parts of 
Italy, under the name of catacombs. There were niches cut 
out in the walls, in which the urns were placed ; these, from 
their resemblance to the niches in a pigeon-house, were called 

COLUMBARIA. 

Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in sculpture^ 
which are still to be seen, with statues, columns, &c;'^ 

But what deserves pai'ticulor attention, is the inscription or 
epitaph (titulub, bfitaphium vel eloqium), expressed 

sometimes in prose, and sometimes in verse,^ usually beginning 
with these letters, a m. b*, dib manibus sacrum, vel memorie ; ° 
then the name of the person followed, his character, and the 
principal circumstances of bis life. Often these words are used, 
Hic bjtub est vel jacbt, here lies.”^^ If he had lived happily 
in marriage, thus, bine querela, bine jurqio, vel vffensa^ vel 
discordia^ in uninterrupted harmony.^^ 

When the body was simply interred without a tomb, an in- 
scription was sometimes put on the stone coffin, as on that of 
Numo.^^’ 
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There was an action for \iolatinfr the tombs of the dead 
(sBPULCHRi violati actid).^ The punisnment was a tine, the loss 
of a hand,^ working- in the mines/ banishment, or death. 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting it to im- 
proper purposes, or by burying in it those who were not 
intitled.* Tombs often served as lurking-places for the perse- 
cuted Christians, and others.^ 

The body was violated by handling, or mutilating it, which 
was sometimes done for magical purposes,*^ by stripping it of 
any thing valuable, as gold, arms, &c., or by transporting it to 
another place without leave obtained from the pontifex maxi- 
mus, from the emperor, or the magistrate of the place.^ 

8ome consecrated temples to the memory of their friends, 
as Cicero proposed to his daughter Tullia; which design he 
frequently mentions in his letters to Atticus. This was a very 
ancient custom, and.probably the origin of idolatry^ 

The highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons after 
death. The Romans worshipped their founder Romulus as a 
god, under the name of Quirinus.^ Hence, afterwards, the 
solemn consecration of the emperors, by a decree of the 
senate,^^ who were thus said to be ranked in the number of the 
gods, also some empresses,^^ Temples and priests were assigned 
to them,^^ They were invoked with prayers. Men swore by 
their name or genius, and offered victims on their altars, 

The real body was burned, and the remains buried in the 
usual manner. But a waxen image of the deceased was made 
to the life ; which, after a variety of ridiculous ceremonies paid 
to it for seven days in the palace, was carried on a couch in 
solemn procession, on the shoulders of young men of equestrian 
and patrician rank, first to the forum, where the dirge was sung 
by a choir of boys and girls of the most noble descent ; then to 
the Campus Martius, w^re it was burned, with a vast quantity 
of the richest odours and perfumes, on a lofty and magnificent 
pile ; from the top of whicn an eagle let loose was supposed to 
convey the prince’s soul to heaven, 

ROMAN WEIGHTS AND GOINS. 

Thb principal Roman weight was ab or ft&ra, a pound ; which 
was divided into twelve parts or ounces (unci^). Thus, uncia^ 
an ounce, or of an oa ; sextarUf 2 ounces, or ; quadrans, 

1 CIc. Tnio, L IB. Sen. I. B5. lil. M. 15. 55, 36. 41, 43, bo. Lao. rl, SubL Cttl. B8, ooilo 
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3. A» or i; triens^ 4, or i; gtimciw, 5, or ^Vi smxSf 6, 
or ^ I ssptufix^ 7| or ^ hsSf or h^sis^ 8^ or J* \ dodro/My 
A> or } ; dextansy or decunXy 10, jj, or j ; deunXy 11 ouDcea, 
or of an as* 

The uNciA was also divided thus : smmcxay the half of an 
ounce, or of an as ; duellay ^ ; stciVtcuff, vel -urn, ; sextulay 
^ ; drachma^ ^ ; hemisesday i. e. semisextvlay ; trernisitisy scrun 
jpidusy scriptmum vel Rcripidimy ^ of an ounce, or of an as.^ 
As Mraa applied to any things divided into twelve parts ; as an 
inheritance, an acre, liquid measure,^ or the interest of money, 
.&c. Hence, probably, our word ace, or unit 

The Roman pound was equal to 10 ounces, IB pennyweij^hts, 
ins of English Troy weight, or nearly 13 ounces avoir- 

Greek weights, mentioned by Roman authors, are 
chiefly the talenty divi’fled into 60 and the mina into 100 

drachm<B* The mina was nearly equal to the Roman librcu 
The English trot weight, by which silver and gold are 
weighed, is oa follows : 34 nains, 1 penny weip^ht ; 30 pwts. 1 
ounce; 13 oz. 1 pound. Rut apothecaries, in compounding 
medicines, make 20 grains 1 scruple ; 3 sc. 1 drachm ; 8 dr. 1 
ounce; 13 oz. 1 pound; avoirdupoise weight, by which larger 
and coarser commodities are weighed, 16 drams, 1 oz. ; 16 os. 
1 pound. 

The Romans, like other ancient nations,^ at first had no 
coined money, ^ but either exchanged commodities with one 
another, or used a certain weight of uncoined brass,'* or other 
metal. Hence the various names of money also denote weight; 
so pendere for so/vere, to pay ; stiptndium (a stipe pendenda)y 
soldiers’ pay,^ because at first it was weighea, and not counted. 
Thus, talentum and mina among the Greeks, shekel among the 
Hebrews, and pound among us. 

Several Greek words are supposed to allude to the original 
custom of exchanp^ing commodities, thus, to purchase 

or exchange by giving a lamb aynu8)\ miop>etty by 

dving an ass (oj^op, OJinus) ; wAiXeoi, by giving a foal, waiXo; 
(equrdeus), or the young of any animal 

Servius Tullius first stamped pieces of brass with the image 
of cattle, oxen, swine, &c. (pecudbb), whence fecunia, money.' 
Silver was first coined A. 17. 484, five years before the first 
Funic war, or, according to others, A. U. 498 ; and gold sixty- 
two years after. Silver coins, however, seem to have been in 
tise at Home before that time, but of foreign coinage.^ 'fhe 
Roman coins were then o^y of brass. 
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Hence or mrOy plur., is put for money in general;' mre 
mutarty to buy or sell; (Bs alimuniy debt; annua tBra^ yearly 
pay ; (srariumy the treasury ; <B8 militare, money for paying the 
soldiers, given from the treasury to the quaestor by the trihuni 
(Brariiy or by them to the soldiers ; homo (Bratus^ a monied man,* 
as some read the passage. So trihuni nun tarn teratiy i, e. bene 
nummati, quam ut appellantuTy mrariiy i. e. aere corrupti, vel in 
wrarios aut Cterites reftrendi ; * «ra vetusta, i. e. prisca moneta^ 
ancient money, hut (Era vetera, old crimes or debts; mruscare 
yel (Bsculari, to get money by any means ; ^ cBruscator vel (BSCU~ 
latoTy a low beggarly fellow, a fortune-teller, or the like ; 
ratuSy oppressed with debt, a debtor; in meo (sre esty i. e. in 
honis mtis vel in meo censu, mine, my friend ; ^ reg circumfora- 
nEum, money borrowed from bonkers who had shops in porti- 
coes round the forum.^ 

Money was likewise called btips (a stipando), from being 
crammed in a cell, that it miglit occupy less room. But this 
word is usually put for a small coin, as we sny a penny, or 
farthing, offered to the gods at games or the like,^^ or given as 
an aims to a beggar, or to any one os a new year’s gift (strena), 
or by way of contribution for any public purpose.^ 

The first brass coin was called as, anciently assis (from (Bs) 
of a pound weight (^libralis). The highest valuation of fortune '' 
under Servius, was a 100,000 pounds weight of brass.'* 

The other brass coins, besides the as, ^vere semissesy trientesy 
quadrantes, and sextantes. The quadrans is also called terun- 
cius (a tribia mwciVs).'® 

These coins at first had the full weight which their names 
imported, hence in later times called qhavb.'^ 

This name was used particularly after the weight of the as 
was diminished, to denote the ancient standard,''' because when 
the sum was large, the asses were weighed and not counted 
Servius on Virgil makes ms grave to be lumps of rough cop- 
per, or uncoined brass. 

In the first Tunic war, on account of the scarcity of money 
asses were struck weighing only the sixth part of a pound, :ir 
two ounces,'^ which vassedfor tne same value os those of apouna 
weight had done ; whence, says Tliny, the republic gained five- 
sixths,''' and thus discharged ito debt. The mark of the a^' then 
was a double Janus on one side, and the beak or stern of a ship 
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on the other ; of the triens and quadranSf a boat (rateg) ; whence 
they were sometimes called batiti.^ 

In the second Punic war, while Fabius was dictator^ the (zs^es 
were made to weig^h only one ounce (uncialee) ; and, afterwards 
by the law of Papirius, A. U. 563, hdf an ounce {semuncialesy 

The sum of three asses was called tressis ; of ten asses, 
cassis ; of twenty, vicessis ; and so un to a hundred, centussis,** 
but there were no such coins. 

The silver coins were denarius, the value of which was ten 
asses, or ten pounds of brass {deni eeris, sc. asses), marked with 
.tlie letter x. — Quinarius, five asses, marked v. — and sestertius, 
two asses and a half {quasi sesquitertius), commonly marked 
by the letters l. l. s,, for libra libra semis ; or by abbreviation, 
H. s., and often called absolutely nummus, because it was in most 
frequent use.^ 

i'he impression on silver coins ^ was usually, on one side, 
carriages drawn by two or four beasts (bigiB vel quadrigce) : 
ulience they are called bioati and quadriqati, sc. and 

un the reverse, the head of Poma with a helmet. 

On some silver coins were marked the figure of Victory, 
hence called victoriati, stamped by the Clodian law,’' of the 
same value with the quinarii. 

From every pound of silver were coined 100 denarii j so that 
at first a pound of silver was equal in value to a thousand 
pounds of brass. Whence we may judge of the scarcity of 
silver at that time in Home. But afterwards the case was 
altered. For w hen the weight of the as was diminished, it bore 
the same proportion to the denarius os before, till it was reduced 
to one ounce; and then a denarius passed for sixteen asses 
(except in the military pay, in which it continued to pass for 
ten asses, at least under the republic, for in the time of Tiberius 
it appears no such exception was made),^ a quinarius for eight 
asses, and a sestertius fur four ; which proportion continued 
when the as was reduced to half an ounce. Hence argetdum 
mre solutum, i. e. an as for a sestejiius, or the foKirth part.® 

But the weight of the silver money also varied, and was 
different under the emperors from what it had been under tlie 
republic. 

Varro mentions silver coins of less value ; libella, worth an 
as, or the tenth part of a denarius ; bembella (quasi semilibella), 
worth half a pound of brass, or the twentieth part of a denarius, 
and TBRUNCius, the fortieth port of a denarius. But Cicero puts 
the libella for the smallest silver coin, as well as the teruncius : 
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this, however, he does only proverbially; as we may say, a 
penny or a farthing. 

A golden coin was first struck at Rome in the second Punic 
war, in the consulship of G. Claudius Nero and M, Livius Sali- 
nator, A. U. 546 ; called aureus, or aurm& nummus, equal in 
weight to two denarii and a quinarius, and in value to twenty- 
five denarii^ or 100 sestertii. Hence the fee allowed to be 
taken by a lawyer is called by Tacitus dena eestertia ; by Pliny, 
decern millia^ sc. h. s. ; ^ and by Ulpian, centum aurri,^ all of 
which were equivalent 

The common rate of gold to silver under the republic was, 
tenfold.^ But Julius Geesar got so much gold by plundering, 
that he exchanged it^ for 3000 eestertii^ or 750 demrii, the 
pound, i. e. a pound of gold for 7^ pounds of silver.^ 

The aureus in later ages was cdled solidus, but then greatly 
inferior, both in weight and beauty, to the golden coins struck 
under the republic and first emperors,^ 

At ^st forty aiiTti were maae from a pound of gold, with 
much the same images os the silver coins. But under the late 
emperors they were mixed with alloy; and thus their intrinsic 
value was diminished. Hence a different number of aurei were 
made from a pound of gold at different times ; under Nero, 45,^ 
but under Constantine, 72. 

The emperors usually impressed on their coins their own 
image. This was first done by Julius Geesar, according to a 
decree of the senate.^ 

The essay or trial of gold was called obrusba,’’ hence aiman 
ad obrussam^ sc. exactuniy the purest gold; argentum fustula- 
TUM, the finest silver,^*' vel purum putum ; argentum infectum vel 
rude^ bullion, unwrought or uncoined silver; factum, plate; 
eigmtum, coined silver ; nummus asper, new-coined ; vetua vel 
tritua, old, &c. 

Some coins were indented (serratx).^^ 

Besides the ordinary coins, there were various medals struck 
to commemorate important events, properly called medallions; 
for what we commonly term Roman medals, were their current 
money. When an action deserved to be recorded on a coin, it 
was stamped and issued out of the mint 

Money was coined in the temple of Juno moneta ; whence 
The consuls at first are thought to have had the charge 
of it But particular officers were afterwards created for that 
purpose.^* 
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There are neveral Grecian coins mentioned by Roman 
ivriters, some of them equal to Homan coins, and some not ; 
DRACHMA, equal to a denarius ; but some make it to be as nine 
to ei^hl; mina, equal to 100 drachmm, or to a Roman libra or 
pound of silver; talentum, equal to sixty miTUB^ or Homan 
pounds ; tutaa-ohachma vel -um^ equal to four drachnuB or 
denarii, as its name imports; but Livy, according to the com- 
mon reading', makes it three denarii ; obolvb, the sixth part of 
a denarius or drachma} 

METHOD OF COMPUTING MONEY. 

The Homans usually computed sums of money by sestertii or 
BBSTERTiA. Sesterthm is the name of a sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is joined with sestertii, it means just 
so many sesterces ; thus, ^cem sestertii, ten sesterces : but 
nhen it is joined with sestertia^ it means so many thousand ses- 
tertii; thus, ten thousand sesterces, 

Sestkrtium, milk sestertii, milk nummi vel sestertii nummi ; 
milk sestertium, milk nummum vel sestertium, nummum milk; 
H. S. vel H. s. 2500 aris, sc. asses ; 250 denarii vel drachmee 
denote the same sum. 

When a numeral adverb is joined to sestertium, it means so 
many hundred thousand sestertii ; thus guadragies sestertium is 
the same with quadragies centenamillia sestertiorumnwmmorvm, 
or guater millies milk sestertii, four millions of sestertii* Some- 
times the adverb stands by itself, and denotes the same thing ; 
thus, decks, vicies vel vigesies, sc. sestertium ; expressed more 
fully, decks centena, sc. millia sestertium ; and completely, Cic. 
Verr. i. 10. and Juv. iii. 70. So also in sums of brass, decies 
(Bris, sc. cerUeruL millia a>ssium.^ For when we say deni terk, 
centum reris, &c. asses is always to be supplied. 

When sums are marked by letters, if the letters have a line 
^ver them, cerdena millia is understood, as in the case of the 
numeral adverbs; thus, h. s. m, c. signifies the same with mi^ies 
centies, i, e. 110,000,000 sestertii or nummi, £888,020 : 16 : B, 
whereas h.. s. m. c. without the cross line, denotes only 1100 
Bi'stertii, £8 : 17 : 7^. 

When the numbers are distinguished by points in two or three 
orders, the hrst towards the right hand signifies units, the^cond 
thousands, and the third hundred thousands ; thus, iii. xii. oc. 
HB. denotes 300,000, 12,000, and 600 h, b., in alLmaldog 312,600 
sestertii, £5047 : 3 : 9.“ 
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PJiny says/ that seven years before the first Panic war, there 
was in the Roman treasury auri ponio xvi. dcccx., argmti 
pondof XXII, Lxx., et in numerator lxii. lxxv. cccc., that is, 16,810 
poun^ of gold, 22,070 pounds of silver, and in ready money, 
6,275,400 sestertii^ £50,660 : 15 ; 7. But these sums are other- 
wise marked thus, auri pondo xvi. m. dcccx., ar^en^ixxii. m.lxx., 
tt in numerato lxii. lxxv. m. cccc. 

When sestertium neut. is used, pondo is understood, that is, 
two pounds and a half of silver, or a thousand sestertiu^ 

When H, B. or sestertium is put after decern millia or the like, 
ft is in the genitive plural for seetertioruTn^ and stands for so 
many sestertii^ which may be otherwise expressed by decern ses- 
tertia‘^ &c. But sestertium, when joined with decies or the like, 
is in the nominative or accusative singular, and is a compen- 
dious way of expressing decies centies sestertium, i. e. decies cen- 
tum vel decies centena millia sestertium v, sesteriiorum. 

The Romans sometimes expressed sums by talents; thus, 
decern millia iolenHm^ and sestertium bis millies et guadnn^en- 
iies are equivalent. So 100 talents and 600,000 denarii or by 
pounds, LiBiLB pondo, i. e. pondere in the ablative, for these 
words are often joined, as we say, pounds in weight, and when 
PONDO is put by itself os an indeclinable noun, for a pound or 
pounds, it is supposed even then, by the best critics, to be in 
the ablative, and to have libra or librm understood.* 

The Roman libra contained twelve ounces of silver, and was 
worth about £3:4:7 sterling; talent, nearly £193 ; 15. 
But the common computation was by sestertii or nummt. 

A SESTERTIUS is reckoned to have been worth of our money 
one penny 3J farthings ; a quinarius or vicioriahis Sd. ; a 
DENARIUS, Id, 3gr.; the aureus, or gold coin, 16s. 1 ; a beb- 

TBRTiuN, or a thousand sestertii, £6:1: 5^, — ten sestertii, Is. 
7d. 47.— 4 hundred sestertii, 16s. Id, — ten sestertia, or 
10,000 sestertii, £60 : 14 : 7i — a hundred sestertia, nr 100,000 
»fisfcrfii,.£607 : 5 : 10, — 1000 sestertia, or decies sestertium, or 
decies centena millia sestertium, vel nummum, or 1,000,000 
sestertii, £6,072 : 18 ; 4, sterl. — centies, vel centies n. s., vel 
centies centum millia sestertiorum, or 10,000,000 sestertii, 
£80.729 : 3 : 4, sterl. — millies, vel millies £607,291 : 13 : 4, 
■teri. — mi7ftes centies h. b., £ 888,020 : 16 : 6, sterL Hence we 
may ^rm some notion of certain instances on record of Roman 
wealth and luxury. 

Crassus is said to have possessed in lands bis millies, i. e. 
£1,614,563 ; 6 : 6, besides money, slaves, and household fumi- 

I mBLa 4 Ml GkoBorhiiilaPao. Murob. S^t. 111. IB. xx. 1. Clo. Clu. 6^ 
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ture/ which may be estimated at as much more.‘ In the opinion 
of Grassus, no one deserved to be called rich who could not 
maintain an army, or a legion. — Seneca, ter millkSt £2,421,675. 
— Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, an equal sum.^^Lentulu5 
the ati^ur, quater £3,229,166 : 13 ; 4. — G. GsBcilius 

Claudius Isidorus, aUliou^h he had lost a great part of his for- 
tune in the civil war, left by his will 4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke 
of oxen, 257,000 of other cattle ; in ready money, h. s. aexcen- 
ties^ £464,375.^ 

Augustus received by the testaments of his iriends quater 
,d€cie8 £32,291,666 : 13 ; 4, He left in legacies to the 

Homan people, i.e. to the public, quadringerUies, £322,916 : 13 : 4, 
and to the tribes or poor citizens, ‘ tricies quinquies, £26,255 ; 
4 : 2.** Tiberius left at his death vigesies ac aepties millies, 
£21,796,675, which Caligula lavished away in less than one 
year.^ Vespasian, at his accession to the empire, said, that to sup- 
port the commonwealth, there was need of quaaringenties 
£322,916,666 : 13 : 4, an immense sum! more than the national 
debt of Britain 

The debt of Milo is said to have amounted to h. b. aeptingen- 
ties, £565,104 : 3 ; 4.^ 

Caesar, before he enjoyed any office, owed 1300 talents, 
£251,875. When, after his preetorship, he set out for Spain, 
he is reported to have said, bis millies et quingenties sibi deesse^ 
ut nihil haberety i. e. that he was £2,016,229 : 3 ; 4 worse than 
nothing. A sum hardly credible I When he first entered 
Home in the beginning of the civil war, he took out of the 
treasury £1,095,979,^^' and broughft into it, at the end of the civil 
war, above £4,643,750 (pmplius aeries milliea). He is said to 
have purchased the friendship olf Curio, at the beginning of the 
civil war, by a bribe of aexcentiea aestertium, £464,375,^^ and 
that of the consul, L. Paulus, the colleague of Marcellus, A. U, 
704, by 1500 talents, about £290,625,^^ Of Curio, Lucan says, 
hk vendidit wrbemy he sold the city ; venali Curio lingua. Curio 
of venal eloquence,^^ and Virgil, as it is thought, vendidit hie 
auro patriam^ he sold his native country for gold. But this 
Curio afterwards met with the fate which os a traitor to his 
country he deserved, being slain by Juba in Africa.^* Libycaa 
en nobile corpus paacit avea I ntdlo contectua curio busto, Lucan* 
iv. 609, 

See I where, a prey, unburied Curio lies, 

To every fowl that wings the Libyan skies.— Aoutf. 
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Antony, on the Ides.of March, when Coesar was killed, owed 
quadringenties, £322,916 : 13 : 4, which he paid before the 
kalends of April, and squandered of the public money, sester^ 
tium tepties millies^ £5,661,041 : 13 : 4^ 

Cicero at first charged Verres with having* plundered the 
Sicilians of sestertiwn millies, but afterwards exacted only quad^ 
ringenties,^ 

Apicius wasted on luxurious living* sexcmiies sestertium, 
£484,375; Seneca says, sestertium miUies in culinam consump- 
sit, and bein? at last oblig*ed to examine the state of his aHairs, 
found that henadremainingonly centies, £80,7^9 ; 3 : 4, 

a sum which he thought too small to live upon, and therefore 
ended his days by poison.^ 

Pliny says, that in his time Lollia Paulina wore, in full dress, 
jewels to the value of quadragiea sestertium, £32,291 : 13 : 4, or 
as others read the passage, quadring enties seatertium^ £332,916 : 
13 : 4.^ Julius Cfaesar presented Servijia, the mother of M. 
Brutus, with a pearl worth sexagies sestertio, £48,417 : 10. 
Cleopatra, at a feast with Antony, swallowed a pearl dissolved 
in vinegar worth centies h. b., £60,729 : 3 : 4. Clodius, the son 
of Aisopus, the tragedian, swallowed one worth decies, £6,072 : 
16 : 4. Caligula did the same.^ 

A single dish of Ailsop’s is said to have cost a hundred sesfer- 
fta, £B07 : 5 : 10.^ Caligula laid out on a supper, centies h. b., 
£60,729 : 3 : 4, and Heliogabalus, tricies h. s,, £24,216 : 15.^ 
The ordinary expense of Lucullus for a supper in the hall of 
Apollo, was 60,000 drachnue, £1,614 ; 11 ; 8.® 

Even persons of a more sober character were sometimes very 
expensive. Cicero had a citron-table which cost him h. b. de- 
ciea, £807 : 5 : 10 ; and bought the house of Crassus with bor- 
rowed money, for h. s. xxxv. i. e. tricies quinquies, £26,255 : 4 : 
2.'' This house had first belonged to the tribune M. Livius 
Biusus, who, when the architect promised to build it for him in 
such a manner that none of his neighboui's should overlook 
him, answered, ^ If you have any skill, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what 1 am doing.’’ 

Messala bought the house of Autronius for h. s, ccccxxxvii., 
£362,786 : 2 : 9.^^ Domitius estimated his house at sexagies 
settertid, i. e. £46,437 : 10. The house of Clodius cost centies 
St tmadragies ocfies, £ 1 1 9,47 9.^* 

The fish-pond of C. Herius was sold for quadragies h. s., 
£32,291 : 13 : 4, and the fish of Lucullus for the same sum.^^ 
The house-rent of middling people in the time of Julius 
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Caesar is supposeti to have beet) him millia nummum, £16:2:11. 
That of Ccelius was xxx miUia nummum^ £242 ; 3 : 9, and 
thought high.^ 

The value of houses in Rome rose greatly in a few yean. 
The house of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 7^ 
myriadg of drachma^ £2,421 : 1? : 6, was, not long after, 
purchased by Lucullus for 50 myriads^ and 200 drachmc, 
£16,152:6^10.® 

The house of Lepidus, which in the time of his consulship 
was reckoned one of the linest in Rome, in the space of 36 years 
.was not in the hundredth rank.® The villa of M. Scaurus being 
burned by the malice of his slaves, be lost n. s. milliest 
£ti07,29i : IS : 4. The golden house ^ of Nero must have cost 
an immense sum, since Otho laid out in finishing a part of it 
quingentka h. b., £403,645 : 16 : 8.^ 

THE INTEREST OP MONEY. 

The interest of money w^as called fiknus, vel fenus ; or ubdua, 
fructus, merces^ vel impendium ; the capital, caput, or ^ors ; also 
FocNus, which is put for the principal ns >vell os the interest.® 

When one as was paid monthly for the use of a hundred, it 
was called ubura centbsima, because in a hundred months the 
interest equalled the capital; or asses ubuh.e. This we call 12 
per cent, per annum,^ which was usually the legal interest at 
Rome, at least towards the end of the republic, and under the 
first emperoi's. Sometimes the double of this was exacted, hmm 
centMimtB, 2i per cent, and even 48 per cent., quaterrus centesi- 
nuB, Horace mentions one who demanded 60 per cent ; quinas 
hie capiti mercedes exsecat^ i. e. quirUupliceg usuras exigU^ vel 
quinis emtesimia fxnerat, he deducts from the capital sum five 
common interests.® 

When the interest at the end of the ^ear was added to the 
capital, and likewise yielded interest, it was called centesinus 
renovates, or anatocismus aanzusrsanus., compound interest ; it 
not, centesi?na perpetuts / or feenus perpttuum^ 

UsuB.E stmiaaes, six per cent ; trienfea, four per cent ; quad- 
rafitea, three per cent. ; besses, eight per t^ent, &c. ; uaurts leqi- 
tinuB vel licites, legal intei'est ; illicitm vel illegitimie^ illegoL^^ 

Ubura is commonly used in the plural, and fcenub in the 
singular. 

The interest permitted by the Twelve Tables wus only one 
per cent, focnus unciarium vel uNCiis usurs (see lex duilia 
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mania), which aome make the same with tmira cerUesima i re- 
duced, A. U. 408, to one-half, f(rnus bbmunciarium ; ^ but these, 
and other regulations, were eluded by the art of the usurers.* 
Alter the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A.U. 725, the interest 
of money at Rome fell from 12 to 4 per cent.* 

Professed bankers or money-lenders were also called menbarii 
vel trapezitWj arqentarii, nummularii, vel collyhiatte^ sonketimes 
appointed by the public.^ 

A person who laid out money at interest was said pecuniam 
alicui y. apud aliquem occupare, ponere, collocare, &c. ; when he 
called it in, rehgere.^ 

The Romans commonly paid money by the intervention of a 
banker,* whose account-books of debtor and creditor ^ were 
kept with groat care ; hence ucceptum referre^ and among later 
writers, acceptum ferre^ to mark on the debtor side, as received ; 
ACCBFTiLATio, a foFm of freeing one from an obligation without 
payment : expensum ferre^ to mark down on the creditor side, 
as paid or given away ; expensi latio^ the act of doing so ; ratio 
accepti atque expensi inter nos convenit^ our accounts agree ; in 
ratimem inducers vel in tahulia rationem scribere^ to state an 
account. And because this was done by writing down the sum 
and subscribing the personas name in the banker’s books, hence 
scrihere nummos alicui^ i. e. se per scriptum v. chirographum 
obligare ut solvat^ to promise to pay ; * ratiomm accepti scribere^ 
to borrow; rescribere^ to pay, or to pay back what one has re- 
ceived ; so, perscriheTCy to order to pay ; whence perbcriftio, 
an assignment or an order on a banker.* Hence also nomkn is 
put for a debt, for the cause of a debt, or for an article of an 
account, Nomina /ocere, to contract debt, to give security for 
payment, by subscribing the sum in a banker’s books, or to 
accept such security ; exigere^ to demand payment So, appeU 
hire de nomine, dissoivere. to discharge, to pay ; solvere, expun- 
gercy explicare, expedire ; transcribere nomina in alios, to lend 
money in the name of o^ern ; pecunia ei eat in nominibus, is on 
loan ; in codicis extrema cera Tiomen infinum inflagitioaa litura, 
the last article at the bottom of the page shamefully blotted ; 
rationum nomina, articles of accounts in tabulas nomen referre, 
to enter a sum received ; multis Verri nominibus acceptum re- 
ferre, to mark down on the debtor side many articles or sums 
received from Verres ; hinc ratio cum Curtiis, multis nominibus, 
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^wmm in tabulU iste Ttabet nuilum, i. e, Curtiia nihil expenswn 
tulit Verves* Hence Cicero, pleading against Verres, often 
says, RBCiTA NOMINA, 1. 6. rcs, peTsonoM, causas, in quas ille out 
quibus expensum tulit, the accounts, or the differeut articles of 
an account; certis nominibua pecuniam debere, on certain a<> 
counts ; ^ non refert parva nomina in codices, small sums ; mulHs 
nominibus versuram abnliquo facere, to borrow many sums to 
pay another ; perrmdta nomina, many articles, likewise for a 
debtor ; ego honum nomen existimor, a good debtor, one to be 
trusted; optima nomina non appellando Jiunt mala} bono nomine 
(;ente8imis contentus eraJt, non bono quaterms centesimas sperabat^ 
he was satisfied with 12 per cent, from a good debtor, he looked 
for 48 from a bad ; nomina sectatur tironum, i. e. ut debitores 
faciat venatur, seeks to lend to minors, a thing forbidden by 
law; cautos nominibus certis expendere nummos, \* e* sub chiro- 
grapho bonis nominibus vel dehitoribus dare, to lend on security 
to good debtors ; locare nomen sponsu improbo, to become surety 
with an intention to deceive.^ 

As the interest of money was usually paid on the Kalends, 
hence called thistes, and celeres, a book in which the sums to 
be demanded were marked was called calbndarium.^ 


ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


The Homans measured length or distance by feet, cubits, paces, 
stadia, and miles. 

The Romans, as other nations, derived their names of mea- 
sure chiefly from the parts of the human body. Digitus, a digit, 
or finger^s breadth ; follex, a thumb’s breadth, an inch ; pal- 
Mus, a hand’s breadth, a palm, equal to (=) 4 digiti, or three 
inches; pbs, a foot, = 16 digits or 12 inches; palmipes, a foot 
and a hand’s breadth ; cubitus vel ulna, a cubit, from the tip of 
the elbow, bent inwards, to the extremity of the middle finger, 
= 1^ foot, the fourth part of a well-proportioned man’s stature ; 
FASBUB, a pace, *= 5 feet, including a double step, or the spac^ 
from the place where the foot is taken up to that where it is set 
down, the double of an ordinary pace, gradus vel gressua* A 
pole ten feet long ^ was called pertica, a perch.^ The English 
perch or pole is Ifi^^feet ; una pertica iractare, to measure with 
the same ell, to treat in the same manner.^ 

Each foot (fbb) was divided into 4 palmi or hand-breadths, 
12 poUices or thumb-breadths, and 16 digiti or finger-breadths. 
Each digitus was supposed equal to 4 barley-corns;^ but the 
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English make their inch only three barley-corns. The font was 
also divided into 12 parts, denominated from the divisions of 
the Roman as ; thus, dodrans vel spithama, 9 potlices, or uncite, 
inches.^ 

A cubit (cubitus, v. -urn) was equal to a foot and a half 
(sesquipes), 2 spithamm, d palmi, 18 pollicts, or ^4 digiti. Fab- 
bub, B pace, was reckoned equal to 5 feet; 125 passus, or 625 
feet, made a stadium or furlong ; and 8 stadia, or lOOD paces, 
or 5000 feet, a mile (mjlliarium, vel -re ; vel mills, sc. paasus 
V. passuum),^ 

The Greeks and Persians called 30 stadia parabanqa ; and 2 
parosangs, bchienob ; but othere differ.^ 

The 1 Ionian acre (juoerum) contained 240 feet in length and 
120 in breadth ; that is, 28,600 square feet.^ 

The half of an acre was called actus guAURATus, consisting of 
120 feet square (actus, in quo boves agerentur cum aratro uno 
mpctu jtisio vel protelo, i. e. uno tractu vel tenore, at one 
fibretch, without stopping or turning; non strigantta^ without 
resting). Actus quadrtUus uNoiguE finitur pcdxbus cxx. Hoc 
duplicatum facit ,]ugerum, et oh to, quod erut junctum, nomen 
jugeri uaurpavit, Jugum vocabatur, quod uno jugo bourn in die 
exarari posseU^ 

An English acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 660 feet, jn 
length, and four poles, or 66 feet, in breadth. The Scottish acre 
is somewhat more than one-dfth larger. 

The juoERUM was divided into the same parts os an as ; hence 
uncia agri, the twelfth part of an acre.^^ 

ROMAN MEASURES OF OAPAOITY. 

The measure of capacity most frequently mentioned by Homan 
authors is the amphora,^ called also quadrantal or cadub, and by 
tlie Greeks metreta or ceramium, a cubic foot, containing 9 
urncs, 3 modii, 8 congii, 48 sextarii, and 96 heminoB or cotylte^ 
But the Attic amphora^ contained 2 umte, and 72 sextarii. 

The amphora was nearly equal to 9 gallons English, and the 
sextarius to one pint and a half English, or one mutchkin and 
a half Scottish. 

A sextarius contained 2 heminae, 4quartarii, 8 acetabula, and 
19 cynthi, which were denominated from the parts of the Roman 
as ; thus, calicea or cups were called aextantes, quadrantes, 
trientes, kc, according to the number of cgathi which they 
contained.^ 
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A cyaihus was as much as one could easily swallow at once. 
It contained 4 ligulm vel lingvliB, or cochlearia, spoonfuls.* 
CoNQius, the eighth of an amphora, was equal to a cubic haU 
foot, or to 6 sextarii. This measure of oil or wine used 
anciently to be distributed by the magistrates or leading men 
among the people. Hence conqiarium, a gratuity or largess of 
money, corn, or oil, given to the people, chiefly by the emper- 
ors, or privately to an individual.^ 

A gratuity to the soldiers was called donativum, sometimes 
also coNoiARiuM.^^ The congiaria of Augustus, from their small- 
ness, used to be called hbminaria.'* 

The weight of rain-water contained in an amphora was 60 
Homan pounds, in a congius 10 pounds, and in a sextarius 1 
pound 8 ounces. 

The greatest measure of things liquid among the Romans was 
the cuLEus, containing 80 amphorae. 

Pliny says, the ager Ceecmus usually yielded 7 culei of wine 
an acre, i. e. 143 gallons 3^ pints English, worth at the vineyard 
300 numini, nr 75 denarii, each culeus^ i. e. £8:8: 5^, about a 
halfpenny the English pint.^ 

Modius was the chiet measure for things dry, the third put 
of a cubic foot, somewhat more than a peck English. A modtus 
of Gallic wheat weighed about 80 lihrm. Five modii of wheat 
used to be sown in an acre, six of barley and beans, and three 
of pease. 8ix modii were called medimnub, vel -nrn, an Attic 
measure.^ 


ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 


Men in a savage state have always been found ignorant of 
alphabetic characters, The knowledge of writing is a constant 
mark of civilization. Before the invention of this art, men 
employed various methods to preserve the memory of important 
events, and to communicate their thoughts to those at a distance. 

The memory of important events was preserved by raisine 
altars or heaps of stones, planting groves, instituting games and 
festivals, and, what was most universal, by historical songs. 

The first attempt towards the representation of thought was 
the painting of objects. Thus, to represent a murder, the 
figure of one man was drawn stretched on the p^ound, and of 
another with a deadly weapon standing over him. When the 
Spaniards first arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice of 
it to their emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large cloth, 
on which was painted every thing they had seen. 
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The Egyptinni 6rst nontriveil certain sijfiiB or symbols cnlled 
hieroglyphics (from sacred, and yXt/(pai, to carre), whereby 
they represented several things by one figure. The Egyptians 
and Phoenicians contended about the honour of having invented 
letters.! 

Cadmus, the Phoenician, 6r5t introduced letters into Greece 
near 1500 years before Christ, then only sixteen in number, et, 
/3, y, g, tt X, 7if V, 0 , 9r, tr, r, v. To these, four were added 
by Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan war, and 

four afterwards by Simonides, g, vi, 

Letters were brought into Latium by Evander from Greece. 
The Latin letters at Hrst were nearly of the same form with the 
Greek.^ 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the 
top to the bottom of the page, but most horizontally. Some 
from the right to left, as the Hebrews, Assyrians, 8ec. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like cattle 
ploughing, as the ancient Greeks; hence this manner of writing 
was called {^ovar^o^rihoif. But most, ns we do, from left to right. 

The most ancient materials for writing were stones and brickie. 
Thus the der^logue, or ten commandments, and the laws of 
Moses; then plates of brass,* or of lesd, and wooden tablets.^ 
On these all public acts and monuments were preserved.* As 
the art of writing was little known, and rarely practised, it 
behoved the materials to be dnrable. Capital letters only were 
used, as appears from ancient marbles aud coins. 

The materials first used in common for writing, were the 
leaves, or inner bark (liber) of trees; whence leaves of paper 
(chart oif, folia, vel plagulm), and liber, a book. The leaves of 
trees are still used for writing by several nations of India. 
Afterwards linen, ^ and tables covered with wax were used. 
About the time of Alexander the Great, paper first began to be 
manufHctured from an Egyptian plant or reed, called papyrus, 
vel -nm, whence our word paper, or biblob, whence a 

book. 

The papyrus was about ten cubits high, and had several coats 
or skins above one another, like an onion, which they separated 
with a needle. One of these membranes (philyrm vel 8ched<B) 
was spread on a table longwise, and another placed above it 
across. The one was called gtamen, and the other svbtemm^ as 
the warp and the woof in a web. Being^ moistened with the 
muddy water of the Nile, which served instead of glue, they 
were put under a press, and after that dried in the sun. Then 
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these sheets,' thus prepared, were joined tOj> ether, end to end, 
but never move than twenty in what was called one acAnrs, or 
roll.^ The sheets were of different size and quality. 

Paper was smoothed with a shell, or the tooth of a boar or 
some other animal; hence charta dentata^ smooth, polished.^ 
The finest paper was called at Rome, after Augustus, auqusta 
regia; the next liviana ; the third hieratioa, which used an* 
ciently to be the name of the finest kind, being appropriated to 
the sacred volumes. The emperor Claudius introduced some 
alteration, so that the finest paper after him was called clauoia. 
.The inferior kinds were called Amphitheatrica, Saitica, Leneo- 
tica^’from places in Egypt where paper was made; and fanni- 
ana, from Fannins, who had a noted manufactory^ for dressing 
Egyptian paper at Rome/ 

Paper which served only for wrappers (involucra vel seges* 
tj'ia, sing, -e) was called emporetica, because used chiefly by 
merchants for packing goods; coarse and spongy paper, scabra 
bibulaque/ Fine paper of the largest size was called macro- 
coLLA, sc,, charta^ as we say royal or imperial paper, and any 
thing written on it macrogollum, sc. volumen ,’^ 

The exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the 
Ptolemies, out of envy against Eumenes, king of Pergainus, 
who endeavoured to rival him in the magnificence of his library, 
the use of parchment, or the art of preparing skins for writing, 
was discovered at Ferg^mus, hence called fbrgamena, sc. charta^ 
vel MEMBRANA, parchment. Hence also Cicero calls his four 
bool« of Academics, qmtuor h<p9ipiizt, i. o. libri e membranis 
facti. Some read i. e. ptlies, by a metonymy, for ii6ri 

peliibus iectij vel in pelUbus scripti} Diphthera Jovis is the 
register book of Jupiter, made of the skin of the goat Amalthea, 
by whose milk he was nursed, on which he is supposed by the 
poets to have written down the actions of men. Whence the 
proverb, diphtheram sero Jupiter inspexit, Jupiter is long before 
he punish ; and antiquiora diphthera,^ To this Plautus beauti* 
fully alludes, Rud. Frol. 21. 

The skins of sheep are properly called parchment; of calves, 
VELLUM."' Most of the ancient manuscripts which remain are 
written on parchment, few on the papyrus. f 

Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the 
seventh century, and its commerce with Europe and the Con- 
stantin opolitan empire being stopped, the manufacture of paper 
from the papyrus ceased. The art of making paper from cotton 
or silk " was invented in the East about the beginning of thO 
tenth century ; and, in imitation of it, from linen rags in the 
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fourteenth century. Coarse brown paper was first manufactured 
in England, A. L>, 1538; for writing and printing, A, D. 1690 ; 
before which time about £100,000 are said to have been paid 
annually for these articles to France and Holland. 

The instrument used for writing on waxen 
tables, the leaves or bark of trees, plates of brass 
or lead, &c. was an iron pencil, with a sharp 
point, called stylus, or graphium. Hence stylo 
ahatineOy 1 forbear wTiting.^ On paper or parch- 
ment, a reed sharpened and split in the point, 
like our pens, called calamus, arundo, vel 

canna, which they dipped in ink,* as we do our 
pens.* 

8efia, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink ; because, 
when afraid of being caught, it emits a black 
matter to conceal itself, which the Romans some- 
times used for ink> 

The ordinary writing materials of the Romans 
were tablets covered with wax, paper, and parch- 
ment. Their stylus was broad at one end ; so 
that when they wished to correct any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and smoothed the wax ^vith the broad end, that they 
might write on it anew. Hence se^pe stylum vertaSj make fre- 
quent corrections.* 

An author, while composing, usualLr wrote first on these 
tables, for the convenience of makin^alterations ; and when 
any thing appeared sufficiently correct, it was transcribed on 
paper or parchment, and published.* 

it seems one could write more quickly on waxpn tables than 
on paper, where the hand was retarded by fi'equently dipping 
the reed in ink.^ 

The labour of correcting was compared to that of working 
with a file (li?n<s labor) ; hence opus limare^ to polish ; limare 
de aliquo^ to lop off redundancies; supremam limam operiri, to 
wait the last polish ; lima mordacius uti, to correct more care- 
fully ; * liber rasus lima amici, polished by the correction of a 
friend ; ultima lipia dejuit meis scriptis^ i. e. stmma manus operi 
defuit, vel non ^j/^osita est, the last hand was not put to the 
work, it was not finished ; metaph. vel translat a pictura, qur/m 
manus complet atque omat suprema ; or of beating on an anvil ; 
thus, et male tomatos (some read formatos) incudi reddere versus, 
to alter, to correct ; * uno opere eandem incudem diem noctemque 
iundtre, to be always teaching the same things ahlatum mediis 
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est incudibus illud, the work was published in an imperfect 

'J'he Romans used also a kind of blotting or coarse paper, or 
parchment {charta €le(etitia\ called palimpsbstos® vel palinxestus^^ 
(in which they ini^ht easily erase ^ what was written, and write 
it anew. But it seems this mi^ht have bean done on any 
parchment.'* They sometimes varied the expression by inter- 
lining.'* 

The Romans used to have note-books (adversaria), in which 
they marked down memoranduins of any thing, that it might 
not be forgotten, until they wrote out a fair copy; of an ac- 
count, for instance, or of any deed.^ Hence referre in adversa- 
riuy to take a memorandum of a thing. 

The Romans commonly wrote only 
on one side of the paper or parch- 
ment, and always joined ^ one sheet’ 
to the end of another, till they finish- 
ed what they had to write, and then 
rolled it up on a cylinder or staff ; 
hence volumkn, a volume or scrolL 
Evolvere librum^ to open n book to 
read ; animi mi complioatam notionem 
evolvere, to unfold, to explain the complicated conceptions of 
his mind.*^ 

An author generally included only one book in a volume, so 
that usually in a work^here was the same number of volumes as 
of books. Thus, Ovid calls his fifteen books of Metamorphoses, 
mutat(B ter guinque volumina formtE, thrice five volumes.^ When 
the book was long, it was sometimes divided into two volumes; 
thus, sTUDiosf /rej, i. e. three books on Rhetoric, in sex volumina 
propter amplitudinem divisi, divided, on account of their size, 
into six volumes. Sometimes a lyork, consisting of many books, 
was contained in one volume; thus, Homerus totus in uno volu- 
mine, i. e. forty-eight books. Hence annosa volumina vatum^ 
aged books ; peragere volumina, to compose.^ 

When an author, in composing a book, WTote on both sides ^ 
of the paper or ptu'chment, it was called ofistographus, vel -on, 
i. e, scriptus et m tergo {ex oTFitrhv, a tergo, eH scribo), 

in charta aversa^^ in very small characters.^" 

When a book or volume was finished, a ball or boss of wood, 
bone, horn, or the like, was affixed to it on the outside, for 
security and ornament,'^ called umbilicus, from its resemblance 
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to that part of the human body; hence ad unibilitsmi adducere, 
to brin^ to a conclusion, to finish; ad umhilicoB pervenire^ to 
come to the conclusion. Some suppose this ornament to have 
been placed in the middle of the roll,^ but others, nt the end of 
the stick ^ on which the book wat rolled, or rather at both ends, 
called CORNUA ; [lence we usually find umbilici in the plur, ; and 
in Statius,’^ hinis umbilicis decoraius liber* Umbilicus is also 
put for the centre of any things, as navel in English ; thus, 
Delphi umbilicus Grtecia, Delphi, the centre of Greece ; orbis 
terrarum ; ^ Cutilite locus, in quo fluctuet insula, Italim umbili- 
cus, the lake of Cutilia, in which an island floats, the centre of 
ItaU i and for a shell or pebble.^ 

The Homans usually carried with them, wherever they went, 
small writing tables, called puqillarbs, vel by Homer, 
vr/j/axjf ; hence said to have been in use before the time of the 
Trojan war, on which they marked down any thing that oc- 
curred, either with their own hand, or by means of a slave, 
called, from his office, notarius, or tabellariub.^ 

The pugillares were of an ob- 
long form, made of citron or box 
wood, or ivory, also of parchment, 
covered with coloured or white 
wax,^ containing two leaves,^ 
three, four, hve,or more,^^ with a 
small margin raised all round. 

They wrote on them*' with a 
stylus, hence cerU et stylo incum- 
here, for in pugillaribus scribere, 
remittere stylum, to give over 
writing.'® 

As the Homans never wore a 
sword or dagger in the city, they often, upon a sudden provo- 
cation, used the graphium or stylus os a weapon,'® which they 
carried in a cose.'* Hence probably the stiletto of the modern 
Italians. 

What a person wrote with his own hand was called chirogra 
PHUB, vel -urn, which also signides one’s hand or hand-writing. 
Fersus ipsius chirograph o scripti, verses written with his own 
hand; chirograf^um alicujus imitari, to imitate the hand- 
writing of any one.'® But chirographum commonly signifies a 
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bond or obligation, which a person wrote or subscribed with his 
o^vn hand, nnd sealed with his ring.^ When the obligation was 
signed by both parties, and a copy of it kept by each, as be- 
tween an undertaker and his employer, &c., it was called btn- 
QHAPHA, ~us, vel -um, which is also put for a passport or furlough.^ 
A place where paper and instruments for writing, or books, 
were kept, was called scrinium vel capba, an escritoir, a box or 
case (arcula vel loculus), commonly nari'ied by a slave, who 
attended boys of rank to school, called capsarius, or librarius, 
together with the private instructor, f.edaqoqus also for the 
most part of servile condition, distinguished from the public 
teacher, called pa.'eckptoh, doctor, vel maoistbr,^ but not pro- 
perly DOMiNus, unless used as a title of civility, as it sometimes 
was, especially to a person whose name was unknown or forgot- 
ten, os Sir among us; thus, domina is used ironically for 
mistress or iiiadain. Augustus would not allow himself to be 
called DOMINUS, nor Tiberius,^ because that word properly signi- 
fies a master of slaves.*’ An under teacher was called htpodi- 
dascalus.^ Boys of inferior rank carried their satchels and 
books themselves.*’ 

When a book was all written by an author’s own hand, and 
not by that of a transcriber,** it was called autoqhaphus, or 
idiographus,^'^ The memoirs which a person wrote concerning 
himself, or his actions, wei'e called commkntarii ; also put for 
any registers, memorials, or journals {diaria, ephemendes, acta 
diurna, Memorandums of any thing, or extracts of a 

book, were called hypomnemata. Also commrntarii electorum 
vel excerptorum, books of extracts or common-place books.'^ 
When books were exposed to sale by booksellers,^* they were 
covered with skins, smoothed with pumice-stone.’^ 

When a book was sent any where, the roll was tied with a 
thread, and wax put on the knot, nnd sealed; hence signata 
volumina. The same was done with letters. The roll was 
usually wrapped round with coarser paper or parchment,’** or 
with part of au old book, to which Horace is thought to allude, 
£p. i. 20. 13, Hence the old scholiast on this place, ex te 
opistographa literarum, so called, because the inscription written 
on the back showed to whom the letter or book was sent, 

Julius Csesar, in his letters to the senate, introduced the 
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iTUBtom of dividing^ them into pages/ and folding them into the 
form of a pocket-book or account-book/ ^vith distinct pages, 
like our books ; whereas formerly, consuls and generals, when 
they wrote to the senate, used to continue the line quite across 
the sheet/ without any distinction of pages, and roll them up in 
a volume.^ Hence, alter this, all applications or requests to the 
emperors, and messages from them to the senate, or public or- 
ders to the people, used to be written and folded in this form, 
called LiBRLLi or codicilli/ rarely used in the singular ; applied 
chiefly to a person’s last will/ also to writing tables, the same 
with pu^illares^ or to letters ivritten on them." 

A writ, conferring any exclusive right or privilege, was call- 
ed DIPLOMA, (i. e. libelltts duplicatus, vel duoiim foliorum, con- 
sisting of two leaves written on one side), granted by the em- 
peror, or any Ronmn magistrate, similar to what we luill letters 
patent, i. e. open to the inspection of all, or a patent given par- 
ticularly to public couriers, or to those who wished to get the 
use of the public horses or carriages for despatch.^ 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or what- 
ever materials, folded like our books, with a number of distinct 
leaves above one another, was called codex, ^ particularly ac- 
count-books; vel coDiCEi, accepti et expensi, libri or It- 

hellL Thus, we say liber and volumen of the same thing, (liber 
grandi *uo^Mmine)/“ but not codex, Legere vel rccitare suum co^ 
dicem, the crime of the tribune Cornelius, who read his own law 
from a book in the assembly of the people, when the herald and 
secretary, whose oflice that was,^^ were hindered to do it by the 
intercession of another tribune,^ Hence, in aftertimes, codex 
was applied to any collection of law's.^^ 

All kinds of writing are called liters, hence, quam vrllbm 
NEsciBE LiTBBAs, 1 wi^ 1 could not Write. But litertE is most 
frequently applied to epistolary writings, (rpistola vel chart a 
epistolareSf) used in this sense by the poets, also in the singular, 
so in anegative form ; or for one’s hand-writing (manus), but, 
in prose> litera commonly signifles a letter of the alphabet. 

Epibtola was always sent to those who were absent ; codicilli 
and LiBELLi were also given to those present.^*^ 

The Homans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided their ■ 
letters, if long, into pages, -and folded them in the form of a 
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little book,^ tied them round with a thread,^ as anciently, cover* 
ed the knot with wax, or with a kind of chalk icreta\ and 
sealed it (ohsignahant)^ first wetting* the ring with spittle, that 
the wax might not stick to it.® Hence epistoldm vel literaa re- 
si^fnare, aperire^ vel Bolvercy to open,* resolvere* If any small 
postscript remained after the page was completed, it was written 
crosswise ® on the margin.® 

In writing letters, the Romans always put their own name 
first, and then that of the person to whom they wrote, sometimes 
with the addition of suo, as a mark of familiarity or fondness ; 
if he was invested with an office, that likewise was added, hut 
no epithets, as among us, unless to particular friends, whom 
they sometimes called humanissimi^ optirnif dulcmimif mim<B 
stust kvJ 

They always annexed the letter s. for salutem, bc. dicit, 
wishes health, as the Greek ^ati^etv, or the like ; hence salutem 
alicui mittere^ multam vel plurimam dicere, adscribere, dare, 
impertiref nmtiare, referred lire., as we express it, to send com- 
pliments, &C.® 

They used anciently to begin with si vales, sens bst vel 
OAUOEO, EQO VALEO, which thev often marked with capital let- 
ters. They ended with vale,® cura ut valrab ; sometimes ave 
or salve to a near relation, with this addition, mi anime, mi 
BUAVissiME, &c. They never subscribed their name ns we do, 
but sometimes added a prayer for the prosperity of the person 
to wliom they wrote ; as, deos obsecro vt te conservent^ 1 pray 
the gods that they preserve you, which was always done to the 
emperors, and called subscriptio. The day of the month, some- 
times the hour, was annexed.^® 

Letters were sent by a messenger, commonly a slave, called 
TABELLAHiUB, for the Homans had no established post. There 
sometimes was an inscription on the outside of the letter, Bome- 
times not^^ When Decimus Brutus was besieged by Antony at 
Mutina, Hirtius and Octavius wrote letters on thin plates of 
lead, which they sent to him by means of divers,^ and so receiv- 
ed his answer. Appian mentions letters inscribed on leaden 
bullets, and thrown by a sling into a besieged city or camp.^® 

Julius Ciesar, when he wrote to any one what he wished to 
keep secret, always made use of the fourth letter after that which 
he ought to have used ; as d for a, e for b, &c. Augustus^* used 
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the letter fallowing, as b for a, and c for b ; for 2, aa. So that 
those only could understand the meaning, who were instructed 
in their method of writing.^ 

The Homans had slaves or freedmen who wrote their letters, 
called AB BPisTOLis, (a manu vel amanuenses), and accounts (a 
RATioNiBus, vel ratwcmotoref,) also who wrote short-hand, (ac- 
TUARii vel NOTARii),^ as ijuickly as one could speak ; currant ver- 
ba licet, manua est velocior iliis, though words flow rapidly, the 
hand that writes them is more rapid still; on waxen tables, 
sometimes put for amanuenses who transcribed their books 
(librarii) ; who glued them (uiiUtinatorebi^’ vulgarly called lib- 
rorum concinnatores vel compaclores, bookbinders); 

polished them with pumice-stone,* anointed them with the juiue 
of cedar ^ to preserve them from moths and rottenness, (hence 
carmina cedro linenda^ worthy of immortality,)^ and marked 
the titles or index with vermilion,* purple,* red earth, or red 
ochre ; who took care of their library (a bibliotheca), assisted 
them in their studies (a btudiib); read to them, (anaunostas, 
sing. -eSf legtoreb).^' 

The freedmen, who acted in some of these capacities under 
the emperors, often acquired great wealth and power. Thus 
Narcissus, the secretary (ab epistolis vel secretis) of Claudius, 
PallaSi the comptroller of the houaehold (a rationibus), and the 
master of requests (a libeliis),^ 

The place where paper was made was called officina chartor 
riu\ where it was sold, taberna; and so OFFiciNiE armorum, 
CTCLOPUM, workhouses, SAFiENTiAf, omnium artium, elvquentim 
vel dicendi, schools. But officina and taberna are sometimes 
confounded.^* A warehouse for paper, or books, or any mer- 
chandise, apotheca ; a booksellers shop, taberna luraria, or 
simply librarian Librarium, a chest for holding books.^^ 

The street, in Rome, where booksellers ipioHopolm) chiefly 
lived, was called arqilbtub, or that part of the Forum or street 
called Janus ; where lii'as a temple or statue of the god Yer- 
tumnuB.” 
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LIBRARIES. 

A QBEAT number of bookfl, or the place where they were kept, 
was called bibliothrca, a library.^ 

The first famous library was collected by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus at Alexandria, iu Egypt, B. C, 284., containingf 700,000 
volumes ; the next by Attalus, or Eumenes, kin? nf Per^amus.* 
Adjoininfi; to the Alexandrian library was a Duilding called 
MUSEUM,^ for the accommodation of a college or society* of 
learned men, who were supported there at the public expense, 
with a covered walk and seats ^ where they might dispute. An 
additional museum was built there by Claudius. Museum is 
used by us for a repository of learned curiosities, as it seems to 
be by Pliny.® 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
flames of Caesar’s fleet, when he set it on lire to save himself, 
but neither Cassar himself nor Hirtius mention this circumstance. 
It was again restored by Cleopatra, who, for that purpose, re- 
ceived from Antony the library of Pergamus, then consisting of 
200,000 volumes,^ It was totally destroyed by the Saracens, 
A. D. 642. 

The first public library at Rome, and in the world os Pliny 
observes, was created by Asinius Pollio, in the atrium of the 
temple of liberty on mount Aventine.® 

Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine hill, and another in the name of nis 
sister Octavia, adjoining to the theatre of Marcellos.® 
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There were several other libraries at Rome ; in the Capitol, 
in the temple of Peace, in the house of Tiberius, &c. But tlio 
chief was the Ulpian library, instituted by Trajan, whicli 
Dioclesian annexed hs nn ornament to his thtrmce.^ Blany 
private persons had f^ood libraries, particularly in their country 
villas.® 

Libraries were adorned with statues and pictures, particularly 
of ingenious and learned men, the walls and roof with ^lasses.^ 
The books were put in presses or cases (armaria vel gaps.s) 
alon^ the walls, which were sometimes numbered, called also 
FOHULi, loculamrnta, NIDI,** but these are supposed by some to 
denote the lesser divisions of the cases. 

The keeper of a library was called a bibliotheca ; bibliotheca- 
rius is used only by> later writers. 

HOUSES OF THE ROMANS. 

The houses of the Romans are supposed at first to have been 
nothing* else but cottages (eaxm vel tuguria^) thatched with straw, 
hence culmen, the roof of a house ( quod culms tegebatur),^ 

After the city was burnt by the Uauls, it was rebuilt in a 
more solid and commodious manner ; but the haste in building 
prevented attention to the regularity of the streets.*^ 

The houses were reared every where without distinction,^ or 
regard to property,® where every one built in what part he 
chose, and till the war with Pyrrhus, the houses were covered 
only with shingles, or thin boards, (bcanduls vel scindvlm)^ 

It was in the lime of Augustus that Rome was first adorned 
with magnificent buildings ; hence that emperor used to boast, 
that he had found it of brick, but should leave it of marble.^^ 
The streets, however, still were narrow and irregular, and pri- 
vate houses not only incommodious, but even dangerous, from 
their height, and being mostly built of wood. A'cah's habito 
tribus, sea altis, three stories high,^^ 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than 
two thirds of it burnt to the ground. Of fourteen wards into 
which Rome was divided, only four remained entire. Nero 
himself was thought to have been the author of this conflagra- 
tion. He beheld it from the tower of Mescenas ; and delighted, 
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BB he said, ivith the beauty of the flame, played the taking of 
Troy, dressed like an actor.^ 

The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and splendour. 
The streets were made straight and broader ; the areas of 
the houses were measured out, and their height restricted to 
70 feet, as under Augustus.^ Each house had a portico before 
it, fronting the street, and did not communicate with any other 
by a common wall, as formerly. It behoved a certain pari of 
every house to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, which was 
proof against flre.^ These regulations were subservient to oma- 
I inent as well as utility. 8ome, however, thought that the former 
narrowness of the street, and height of the houses, were more 
conducive to health, as preventing by their shade the excessive 
heat* 

Buildings in which several families lived, were called insula; 
houses in which one family lived, domub vel adeb fbivata.* 
We know little of the form either of the outside or inside of 
Homan houses, as no models of them remain. The small 
houses dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bear little or no resem- 
blance to the houses of opulent Roman citizens. The principal 
parts were, 

1. Vestibulum, which was not properly a part of the house, 
but an empty space before the gate, through which there was 
an access to it" The vestibule of the golden palace ^ of Nero 
was so large that it contained three porticos, a mile long each, 
and a pond like a sea, surrounded ivith buildings like a city.^ 
Here was also a colossus of himself or statue of enormous 
magnitude, 130 feet high.^ 

S. Janua, osiium vel Jbrefff the gate (porta mwrorvm et castro^ 
rum; janua parietis et domorum), made of various kinds of 
wood, cedar, or cypress, elm, oak, &c, ; sometimes of iron, or 
brass, and especially in temples, of ivory and gold.’’’ The gate 
was commonly raised above the ground, so that they had to 
ascend to it by steps. The pillars at the sides of the gates, 
projecting a little without the wall, were called anta, and the 
ornaments affixed to them, wrought in wood or stone, antbpao- 
MENTA.^^ When the ^ate was opened among the Romans, the 
folds (valva) ^ bent inwards, unless it was granted to any one 
by a special law to open his door ouhvards; as to P. Valerius 
Foplicola, and hii brother, who had twice conquered the 
Sabines,'^ after the manner of the Athenians, whose doors 
opened to the street and when any one went out, he always 
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made a noise, by striking the door on the inside, to give warn- 
ing to those without to keep at a distance. Hence cbeplit 
F onis, concrepuit a Glycerio ostium, the door of Glycerium hath 
creaked, i. e. is about to be opened.^ This the Greeks calJed 
\poip8iv du^6tv ; knocking from without, xottti/v, pulsare vei 
pultare. 

A slave watched ^ at the gate as porter (janitor), hence called 
OBTiARius, FUER AB janua, claustritumus,^ usually in chains,* 
(which when emancipated he consecrated to the lares, or to 
iSaturii),^ armed with a staff or rod,^* and attended by a dog, 
likewise chained. On the porter’s cell was sometimes this 
inscription, cavr canbm.^ Dogs were also employed to guard 
the temples, and because they failed to give warning when the 
Gauls attacked the Capitol, a certain number of them were 
annually carried through the city, and then impaled on a cross.^ 
Females also were sometimes set to watch the door (janitricbs), 
usually old women.^ 

On festivals, at the birth of a child, or the like, the gates 
were adorned with green branches, flowers, and laiims, as the 
wihdotvs of the Jews at iiioine were on sabbaths.^*^ Before the 
gate of Augustus, by a decree of the senate, were set up 
branches of laurel, as being the perpetual conqueror of his 
enemies; hence laureat.i; fores, laubiobri penates.^^ So a 
crown of oak was suspended on the top of his house as being 
the preserver of his citizens, which honour Tiberius refused. 
The laurel branches seem to have been set up on each side of 
the gate, in the vestibule ; and the civic crown to have been 
suspended from above between them : hence Ovid says of the 
laurel, mediamque tuebere guercum,^^ 

The door, when shut, was secured by bars (obices, claustra, 
repagula, vectes), iron bolts {pessuli), chaini,^^ locks [serts), nnd 
keys (claves) ; hence obdere ptsavlum foribus, to bolt the door ; 
occludere ostium pessuiis, with two bolts, one below, and another 
above ; uncinum immittere, to fix the bolt with a hook ; obserare 
fores vel ostium, to lock the door;^* seram pOnere, apposita 
janua fultasera, looked ; reserare, to open, to unlock ; excutere 
paste seram. It appears, that the locks of the ancients were not 
fixed to -the panels (impages) of the doors with nails like ours, 
but were taken off wheu the door was opened, as our padlocks; 
hence jaceat tacit a iapsa catena stra}^ 
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Knockers (marmdi v. mallei) were fixed to the doors, or bells 
{tintinnabula) hunj;r up, as among us.^ 

The porter usually asked those who knocked at the gate, who 
they were. He admitted or excluded such as his master 
directed. Sometimes ho was ordered to deny his master^s being 
at horne.^ Besides the Jam for, the emperors and great men had 
persons who watched or kept guard in the yestibule (excubia 
vel custodia),^ to which Virgil alludes, Rt\, vi. 555, 574 
A door in the back part of the house was called posticum, vcl 
posticum ostium^ or fsbudothtrum, v. -on ; that in the fure-port, 

ANTICUM.* 

H, The januOf or principal gate, was the entrance to the 
ATRium, or AULA, the court or hall, which appears to hare been 
a large oblong 'square, surrounded with covered or arched 
galleries.^ Three sides of the atrium were supported on pillars, 
in later times, of marble. The side opposite to the gate ^vas 
called TABLiNUM ; and the other two sides, al£. The tablinum 
was filled with books, and the records of what any one had 
done in his magistracy.*^ In the atrium, the nuptial couch was 
erected.^ The mistress of the family, with her maid-servants, 
wrought at spinning and weaving.^ 

The ancient Homans used every method to encourage domes- 
tic industry in nomen. Spinning and weaving constituted 
their chief employment To this the rites of marriage directed 
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their attention.’ Hence the frequent bUusiodb to it in the poeta^* 
and the atrium seems to have been the place appropriated for 
their working^^ that their industry micht be conspicuous : hence 
the qualities of a good wife ; * prooitast Jbrma^ Jides^ Jama 
pudicititB, laniflasque manus^ Butin aftertinies, women of rank 
and fortune became so luxurious and indolent, that they thought 
this attention below thenL** On this account, slaves only were 
employed in spinning and weaving (tbxtoreb et trxtriceb, 
lanijici et -te), and a particular place appropriated to them, 
where they wrought (textrina vel ~um). Thus Verres appoint- 
ed ill Sicily, Cic. Verr. iv. 26. 

The principal manufacture was of wool ; for although there 
were those who made linen, linteones,^ and a robe of linen ^ 
seems to have been highly valued,^ yet it was not much worn. 
The principal parts of the woollen manufacture are described 
by Ovid, Met vi. 53 ; dressing the wool ; picking or teasing, 
combing, and carding it;’” spinning” with a distaft' (colvs) and 
spindle (fusus) ; winding or forming the thread into clues;’* 
and dying.’'^ The wool seems to have been sometimes put up in 
round bails ” before it was spun.’* Wool, wtfen new cut ’* with 
its natural moisture, was called sdccida,” so midier succida^ 
plump. It used to be anointed with wine or oil, or swine’s 
grease, to prepare it for being dyed.’* 

The loora,’^ or at least that part to which the web was tied, 
was called juqum, a cylinder or round beam across two other 
beami^ in this form, IT, resembling the jugum ignominiostm, 
under which vanquished enemies were made to pass.** 

The threads or thrums which tied the web to the jugum were 
called LiciA ; the threads extended longwise, and alternately 
raised and depressed, stamen, the warp,*" because the ancients 
stood when they wove, placing the web perpendicularly (whence 
radio sCantis, i. e. pendentis, percurrens stamina and 

wrought upwards,** which method was dropped, except by the 
linen-weavers (linteonbs), and in weaving the tunica recta, 

■The threads inserted into the warp were called subtbmbn, the 
woof or weft,** some read subttgnien, but improperly : the in- 
strument which separated the threads of the warp, arundo, the 
reed ; which inserted the woof into the warp, radius, the shuttle ; 
which fixed it when inserted, pbctbn, the lay, vel sfatha.** 
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When the web was woven upright, a thin piene of wood, like a 
Bword, seems to have been used for this purpose; as in the 
we^iving of arras, of Turkey carpeting, &c., in which alono 
the upright mode of working is now retained, the weft is driven 
up with an instrument someuhat like a hand with the fingers 
stretched out, made of lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the 
aniuents made use of the reed and lay for driving up the weft, 
as the moderns do. The principal part of the machinery of a 
loom, vulgarly called the caam or hiddles, composed of eyed or 
hooked threads, through which the warp passes, and which, 
being alternately raised and depressed by the motion of the 
feet on the treadles, raises or depresses the warp, and makes 
the shed fur transmitting the shuttle with the weft, or some- 
thing similar, seems also to have been called licia; hence licia 
tcl(B addtre^ to prepai'e the web for w'eaving, to begin to weave.^ 
When figures were to be woven on cloth, several threads of 
the >varp of different colours were alternately raised and de- 
pressed ; and in like manner, the woof was inserted. If, for 
instance, three rows of threads (Jria licia) of different colours 
were raised or inserted together, the cloth was called tbilix, 
wrought with a triple tissue or warp, which admitted the raising 
of threads of any particular colour or quality at pleasure ; so 
also BiLix. Hence the art of mixing colours or gold and silver 
in cloth ; thus, ftrt picturatas auri suhtemine vestcs^ figured with 
a weft of gold. The warp was also called tbama : hence trama 
figurtB^ skin and bones, like a thread-bare coat ; but Servius 
makes trama the same with subtemeru^ 

The art of embroidering cloth with needle-work ^ is said to 
have been first invented by the Phrygians ; whence such vests 
were called PHRYaioNi^ ; * — the interweaving of gold,® by king 
Attalus; whence vestes ATTALicai;^ — the interweaving of differ- 
ent colours^ by the Babylonians; hangings and furniture of 
which kinds of cloth for a dining-room^ cost Nero £32,261 ; 
13:4, quadragies se&tertio ; and even in the time of Cato cost 
800,000 sestertii — the raising of several threads at once,^" by 
the people of Alexandria in Bgypt, which produced a cloth 
similar to the Babylonian, called poltmita,^^ wrought^ as weavers 
say, with a many-leaved coam or comb. The art of mixing 
silver in cloth ^ was not invented till under the Greek emperors, 
when clothes of that kind of stuff came to be much used under 
the name of vestiMenta strmatina.^^ 

From the operation of spinning and weaving, filum, a thread, 
is often put for a style or manner of writing, and ducbbb or 
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DKDOCERE, to wTito Qv cooipose *, ' thuB, ^enut deducta poemata 
filOf i. e. ^tiliore stylo scripta, poems spun out in a fine thread ; 
BO deductum dicere carmen, to sin|^ a pastoral poem, written in a 
simple or bumble style; also texbrb, and subteacere, to sub* 
join.* 

In the atrium anciently the family used to sup, where like- • 
wise was the kitchen (culina).* In the atrium, the nobility 
placed the imagoes of their ancestors,* the clients used to wait 
on their patrons, and received the spcrtuia,^ The atrium was 
also adorned with pictures, statues, plate, &c., and the place 
where these were kept was called pinacdthbca.* 

In later times, the atrium seems to have been divided into 
different pa^, separated from one another by hang^ng^ or 
veils, ^ into which persons were admitted, according to their 
different degrees of favour, whence they were called amtci 
ADMisBioNis prinue, secunda, vel tertia ; which distinction is 
said to have been first made by C, Gracchus and Livius Drusus. 
Hence those who admitted persons into the presence of the 
emperor, were called ex ofkicio admissionbs, vel admisbionalbb/ 
and the chief of them, maqibtbr admibbionum, master of ceremo- 
nies, usually freed-men, who used to be very insolent under 
weak or wicked princes, and even to take money for admission, 
but not so under good princes.’’ 

There was likewise an atrium in temples ; thus, atrium Liber~ 
tatis, atrium publicum in Capitolio. In the hall there was a 
hearth (focus), on which a fire was kept always burning near 
the g[Bte, under the charge of the janitor, arbund it the images 
of the lares were placed ; whence lar is put for 

The ancients had not chimneys for conveying the smoke 
through the walls as we have ; hence they were much infested 
with It, hence also the images in the hail are called fumob/B. 
and December fumosub, from the use of fires in that month 
They burnt wood, which they were at great pains to dry, and 
anoint with the lees of oil (amurca), to prevent smoke,^ hence 
called ligm acap.va,** vel cocta, ne fumum facient}^ 

The Romans used portable furnaces for carrying embers and 
burning coals to warm the different apartments of a house, 
which seem to have been placed in the middle of the room,^^ 
In the time of Seneca, a method was contrived of conveying 
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heat from a furnace below, by means of tubes or canals affixed 
to the walls, ^ which warmed the rooms more equally.^ 

4* An open place in the centre of the house, where the rain 
water fell, and which admitted light from above, was called im- 
pLUTiUM, or compluviurriy also cav^dium, or cavum <Bdium} com- 
monly uncovered ; * if not, from its arched roof, called tebtttoo.^ 
Vitruvius directs, that it should not be more than the third, nor 
less than the fourth part of the breadth of the atrium. The 
slave who had the charge of the atrium, and what it contained, 
was called atribnsis. He held the first rank among his fellow- 
slaves, and exercised authority over them*'’ 

5. The sleeping apartments in a house were called cubicula 
dormitoria nocti^a^ noctis, et somni; for there were also 
cubicula diuma, for reposing in the day-time. Each of these 
had commonly an ante-chamber adjoining, (prococtum vel nro- 
cesirium).’’ I'here were also in bed-chambers places for holding 
books, inserted in the walls.” 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the house, under 
lock and key, as we say, was called conclave, vel -turn,” put also 
for the TRiciiiNiuM,'” Among the Greeks, the women had a 
separate apartment from the men, called qtnacbum.^^ 

The slaves who took care of the bed-chamber were called 
cuBicuLARii, or cuBicuiiAREs, the chief of them, propositus cubi- 
cuLo, vel DBCURio cuBicuLARiORUM. They were usually in great 
favour with their masters, and introduced such as wanted to see 
them.^” For the emperors often gave audience in their bed- 
chamber; the doers of which had hangings or curtains suspend- 
ed before them, which were drawn up when any one entered. 

The eating apartments were called cfjenatiofieSf ccenacula, vel 
tricliniaP A parlour for supping or sitting in was called diasta, 
sometimes several apartments joined together were called by 
that name, or beta ; and a smul apartment, or alcove, which 
might be joined to the principal apartment, or separated from 
it at pleasure, by means of curtains and windows, bothbca, vel 
-cula,^^ DiifiTA, in the civil law, is often put for a pleasure- 
house, in a garden : and by Cicero, for diet, or a certain mode 
of living, for the cure of a disease, Att. iv, 3, It is sometimes 
confounded with cubicu/um,^^ An apartment for basking in the 
sun was called solarium,'” which Ner6 appointed to be made on 
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the portico before the house, or hbliocaminus.' The apartments 
of a house were variously constructed, and arranfifed at didereut 
times, and according to the different taste of individuals. 

The Roman houses were covered with tiles ^ of a considerable 
breadth; hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in Vitruvius and 
ancient monuments two feet broad ; ^ and a garret^ covered by 
one tile. When war was declared against Antony, the senators 
were taxed at 4 o&o/i, or 10 asses^ for every tile on their houses, 
whether their own property or hired.^ In Nonius Marcellus 
we read, in singulas tegiUas impoaitis sexcentis sexcenCies confici 
posse, c. iv. 93. But here, sexcentis is supposed to be by mistake 
for sex nummis, or singulas tegulas to be put up for singula tecta, 
each roof. The roofs ^ of the Roman houses seem to have been 
generally of an angular form, dike ours, the top or highest port 
of which was called fabtiqium, hence operi fastigium imponere, to 
finish ; put also for the whole roof,' but particularly fora certain 
part on the top of the front of temples, where inscriptions were 
made, and statues erected. Hence it was decreed by the senate, 
that Julius Csesar might add a fastigium to the front of his 
house, and adorn it in the same manner as a temple, which, 
the night before he was slain, his wife Galpuriiia dreamt had 
fallen down.^ 

From the sloping of the sides of the roof of a house, fastigium 
IS put for any declivity ; hence cloaccB fastigio duetts, sloping. 
Fastigutub, bending or sloping,^ and from its proper significa- 
tion, viz., the summit or top, it is put for dignity or rank ; thus, 
curatio altior fastigio suo, a charge superior to his rank, pari 
fastigio stetit, with equal dignity ; in consulare fastigium provec- 
tus, to the honour of consul, or for any head of discourse ; sum- 
ma sequar fastigia rerum, 1 will recount the chief circumstances, 
also for depth, as altiiudo}'^ The centre of the inner part of a 
round roof of a temple, where the beams joined, was called 
THOLUs, the front of which, or the space above the door, was 
also called fastigium. But any round roof was called tholus, 
as that of Vesta, resembling the concave hemisphere of thesky.^^ 
Whence Dio says, that the Pantheon of Agrippa had its name, 
because, from the roundness of its figure otf)» it re- 

sembled heaven, the abode of the gods, liii. 27. From the 
tholus offerings consecrated to the gods, as spoils taken in war, 
&G. used to be suspended, or fixed to the fastigium, and on the 
top of the tholMs, on the outside, statues were sometimes 
placed,ui 
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The annient Romans had only openings ^ in the walk to ad- 
mit the light, FENESTRA, windows (from ostendo ; heiiue 

oculi et aures sunt quasi ftnestnB ammi,)® covered with two fold-, 
ing leaves^ of wood, and sometimes a curtain, hence said to be' 
joined, when shut, cuhiculurn ne dUm quidtm sentit, nisi apertis 
fenestris^^ sometimes covered with a net,^ occasionally shaded by 
curtains.^ 

Under the first emperors, windows were contrived of a cer- 
tain transparent stone, called lapis sprcularis, found first in 
Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and 
^frica, which might be split into thin leaves ^ like slate, but 
not above five feet long eauh.^ What this stone was is uncer- 
tain. Windows, however, of that kind (specularia) were used 
only in the principal npartments of great houses, in gardens, 
i!ulied PRRsPicuA GEMMA, ill porticos,^' in sedans, or the like. 
Paper, linen cloth, and horn, seem likewise to have been used 
for windows j hence corneu^i specular.^^ 

The Romans did not use glass for windows, although they 
used it for other purposes, particularly for mirrors (sperMla\ 
nor is it yet uni versaJiy used in Italy, on account of the heat 
(viass was first invented in Phoenicia accidentally, by mariners 
burning nitre on the sand of the sea-shove.^^ (^lass windows 
{vitrea specularia) are not mentioned till about the middle of 
the fourth century by Hieronymus (St Jerome), first used m 
England, A. D. 1177; fii*st made there, 1558 ; but plate glass for 
coaches and looking glosses not till 1673, 

The Romans, in latur times, adorned the pavements of their 
houses with small pieces of marble, of different colours, 
curiously joined together, called pavimknta sectilia, vel emble- 
MATA vERMiouLATA, OF with Small pobbles, [calculi vel lesstrm^ s. 

dyed in various colours; hence called pavimenta vessel- 
LATA,^^ used likewise, and most frequently, in ceilings, in after- 
times called opus mmtum vel mujsivufn, mosaic work, probably 
oe cause first used in caves or grottos consecrated to the muses 
imusea). The walk also used to be covered with crusts of 
marbleJ^ 

Cd lings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
formed into raised work and hollows.^^ Laqubaria vel lacura- 
aiA, from lacus or lacuna^ the hollow interstice between the 
beams, gilt ^ and painted, Nero made the ceiling of his dining 
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jroom to shift, and exhibit new appearances, as the different 
oourses or dishes were remored.^ 

VILLAS AND GARDENS OF THE ROMANS. 

Thk mag'nificenue of the Homans was chiefly conspicuous in 
^ their country villas.^ 

Villa orig^innlly denoted a farm-house and its appurtenances, 
or the accommodations requisite for a husbandman ; ^ hence the 
oyerseer of a farm was called villicus, and his wife* villica. 
But when luxury was introduced, the name of yilla was applied 
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to a number of building reared for Eiocommodatin^ the family 
of an opulent Roman citizen in the country;^ hence some of 
them are said to have been built in the manner of cities.” 

A villa of this kind was divided into three paru, urbana, 
auBTiCA, and fructuaria. The first contained dining^-rooms, 
parlours, bed-chambers, baths, tennis-courts, w'alks, terraces,” 
&C., adapted to the different seasons of the year. The villa 
rustica contained accommodations for the various tribes of slavea 
and workmen, stables, &c., and the fructuaria, wine and oil- 
ce'llars, corn-yards/ barns, granaries, storehouses, repositories 
^or preserving fruits/ &c. Cato and Varro include both the 
last parts under the name of villa rustica. But the name of 
villa is often applied to the first alone, without the other 
two, and called by Vitruvius pssudo-urbana ; by others pra- 

TORIUM.^ 

In every villa there commonly was a tower; in the upper 
part of which was a supping[-room,^ where the guests, while 
reclining at table, might enjoy at the same time a pleasant 
prospect.® 

Adjoining to the villa rustica, were places for keeping hens, 
OALLiNARiuM ; goBse, CHBNOBosciuM ; ducks and wild fowl, nrbso- 
TROPHiuM ; bii^, omithon vel aviarium ; dormice, glirarium ; 
^wine, BuiLB, &c. stabulum, et AariSf hogsties; hares, rabbits, 
&C,, LEPORARiuM, a worren ; bees, apiarium ; and even snails, 

COCHLBARS, &C. 

There was a large park, of fifty acres or more,” for deer and 
wild beasts, thehiothophivn vel vivarium, but the last word is 
applied abo to a fish-pond (piscina), or an oyster-bed,^” or any 
place where live animab were kept for pleasure or profit : hence 
171 vivaria mittere, i. e. lactare, munerxbus et ohservaraia onini 
alicujus fuereditatem captare, to court one for his money ; ad 
vivaria currunt, to good quarters, to a place where plenty of 
spoil b to be had.^^ 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of gardens (hortub vel 
ortus),^ as, indeed, all the ancients were ; hence the fabulous 
gardens and golden apples of the hbbferides, of Adonis and 
Alcinous,^ the hanging gardens of Semiramis, or of Cyrus at 
Babylon, the gardens of Epicurus, put for his gymnasium, or 
school. In the laws of the Twelve Tables villa is not mention- 
ed, but hortus in place of it^” The husbandmen called a garden 
aUera succidia, a second dessert, or flitch of bacon,'® which was 
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alivays ready to be cut,^ or a sallad,^ and judged there must be 
a bad housewife (nequam mater familiaM^f^T this was her charge) 
ill that house where the garden was in bad order.^^ Even in 
the city, the common people used to have representations of 
gardens in their iviiidows.^ 

In ancient times, the garden was chiefly stored with fruiL- 
tree's and pot-herbs,^ hence called hortub finquib, the kitchen- 
garden, and noble families were denominated not only from the 
cultivation of certain kinds of pulse {leguminn)^ Fabii, Luntuli^ 
Pisones^ &c., but also of lettuce, Laclucini.'^ But in after-times 
the chief attention was paid to the rearing of shady trees 
aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens; ns the myrtle, ivy, 
laurel, boxwood, &c. These, for the sake of ornament, were 
twisted and cut into various figures by slaves trained for that 
purpose, called topiarii, who were said topiariam, sc. artem 

FACKRE, vel OPUS TOPIARIUM.® 

Gardens were adorned with the roost beautiful statues. Here 
the Romans, when they chose it, lived io retirement, and enter- 
tained their friends.'* 

The Romans were particularly careful to have their gardens 
well watered {rigui vel irrigui) ; and for that purpose, if there 
, was no water in the ground, it was conveyed in pipes.*** These 
aqueducts (ductus aquarum) were sometimes so large, that they 
went by the name otNiLi and kuripi.^^ 

The gardens at Rome most frequently mentioned by the 
classics, were, horti c.esaris ; lucullt; mahtiauis ; neronib; 
POMPEII SALusTii, V. -lANi, the property first of Sallust the 
historian, then of his grand-nephew and adopted son, afterwards 
of the emperors; sENRCiE ; tarquinii superbi, the most ancient 
in the city/^ adjoining to the garden were beautiful walks 
(ambulacra^ vel -tiones), shaded with trees, and a place fur 
exercise {palmstra). Trees were often reared with great care 
round houses in the city, and statues placed among them.^* 

AORIOULTUHE OF THE HOMANS. 

The ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture, that their 
most illustrious commanders were sometimes called from the 
plough; thus, Cincinnatus. The senators commonly resided 
in the country, and cultivated the ground with their own hands,^* 
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and the noblest families derived their iiimameB from cultivating 
particular kinds of grain ; as the fabii, fibonbs, lentuli, cicb- 
RONRs, &c. To be a good husbandman was accounted the 
highest praise (bonus colonub vel aqricola, was equivalent to vib 
BONUS ; LocuPLEB* rich, q. lociy hoc est, agri plenus : pbcuniobub, 
a pecorum copia; so assiduus, ab asae dando)\ and whoever 
neglected his ground, or cultivated it improperly, was liable to 
the animadversions of the censors.^ 

At first no citizen had more ground than he could cultivate 
himself. Romulus allotted to each only two acres, called bshb- 
■DiuM [quod hteredem aequerenturX and sorb, or ceapea foriuitus,^ 
which must have been cultivated with the spade. A hundred of 
these sortea or hmredia was called centuaria ; hence m rmllam 
aori&n honorum mtua, i. e. partem ^(Breditati8, to no share of 
his grandfather's fortune. After the expulsion of the kings, 
seven acres were granted to each citizen,’' which continued for 
a long time to be the usual portion assigned them in the division 
of conquered lands* L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Curius Denta- 
tus, Fabricius, Regulus, &c. had no more. Cincinnatus had 
only four acres according to Columella and Pliny.* 

Those whom proprietors employed to take care of those 
grounds which they kept in their own hands, were called 
, viLLici,^ and were usually of servile condition. Those who 
cultivated the public grounds of the Roman people, and paid 
tithes for them, were also called aratoheb, whether Roman 
citizens, or natives of the provinces [provincialea), and their 
farms arationes.^ But when riches increased, ana the estates 
of individuals were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of 
their grounds to other citizens, who paid a certain rent for them, 
as our farmers or tenants, and were properly called coloni, 
GONDUCTOHEB, OF FAHTiARii, because usually they shared the 
produce of the ground with the proprietor. It appears that the 
Romans generally gave leases only for five years {aingulis luatris 
pradia locas8e)J Aoricola was a ^neral name, induding not 
only those who ploughed the ground,^ but also those who reared 
vines (vinitorea), or trees (arboratorea), and shepherds (paatorea). 

At first, the stock on the farm seems to have belonged to tbe 
proprietor, and the farmer received a certain share the 
produce for his labour. A farmer of this kind was called 
FOLiTOR vel polintor, the dresser of the land, or fartiariub ; 
which name is also applied to a shepherd, or to any one who 
shared with another the fruits of his industry. Such farmers 
are only mentioned by Cato, who calls those who farmed their 
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own gfrounds, coloni. But tin's word is commonly used in the 
eame f^eneral sense with agricol<B: non dominuSy sed colonus} 
In Columella, co^nus means the same with the farmer or tenant 
amon^ us, who was always of a free condition, and distingruished 
from V1LL1CUB, a bailiff or overseer of a farm, a sLeward, who 
was usually a slave or freed-man. bio also shepherds. When a 
free-born citizen was employed as an overseer, he was called 
PROCURATOR, and those who acted under him, actorbb.* The 
persons employed in rustic w'ork, under the farmer or bailift) 
were either slaves or hireling's ; io later times chiefly the 
former, and many of them chained.^ The younger Fliny liad 
none such.^ 

The Romans were very attentive to every part of husbandry, 
as appears from the writers on that subject, Cato, Yarro, Virgil, 
Fliny, Columella, Palladius, &c. bmils were chiefly of six 
kinds; fat and lean {pingue vel macrum), free and stiff (solutum 
vel spUsum^ raimn vel densum), wet and dry (humidum vel 
stcctfm), which were adapted to produce diflerent crops. The 
free soil was most proper for vines, and the stiff for corn.^ The 
qualities ascribed to the best soil ore, that it is of a blackish 
Colour, glutinous when wet, and easily crumbled when dry; has 
an agreeable smell, and a certain sweetness; imbibes water, 
retains a proper quantity, and discharges a superfluity ; when 
ploughed, exhales mists and flying smoke, not hurting the 
plough-irons with salt rust ; the ploughman followed by rooks, 
crows, &C., and, when at rest, carries a thick grassy turf. Land 
for sowing was called arvum (ab arando), anciently aruus, sc. 
ager; ground for pasture, pabcuun, v. -us, sc. ager/ 

The Romans used various kinds of manure to improve the 
soil, particularly dung {fimua vel stercus), which they were at 
great pains to collect and prepare, in dunghills {sterquilinia vel 
fimeta) constructed in a particular manner. They sometimes 
sowed pigeons* dung, or the like, on the fields like seed, and 
mixed it with the earth by sarcling or by weeding-hooks 
(sarcula)} When dung was wanting, they mixed earths of 
different qualities ; they sowed lupines, and ploughed them down 
for manure {stercorandi agri cuusa). Beans were used by the 
Greeks for this purpose.^* 

The Romans also, for manure, burned on the ground the 
stubble {itipulam urehant\ shrubs {fruteta\ twigs ami small 
branches {virgas et tarmenta). They were well acquainted 
with lime (oalx)t but do not seem to have used it for manure, at 
least dll late. Pliny mentions the use of it for that purpose in 
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Gaul, and hence probably it iras tried in Italy. He alio men- 
tions the use of marl (marga) of various kinds, both in Britain 
and Gaul, and likewise in Greece, called there lm:argillm, but 
not found in Italy.^ 

To carry od'the water,® drains (incilia vel^ss® indies) were 
made, both covered and open (ccbob et patentes)^ accordinf|r to 
the nature of the soil, and water-furrows [sulci aquarii vel elices^Y 
The instruments used in tillage were, 

Aratrum, the plough, concerning the form of which authors 
are not agreed. Its chief parts were, tbmo, the beam, to W'hich 
the jugum^ or yoke, was fastened; btiva, the plough-tail or 
handle, on the end of which was a cross bar {trc^hsversa regula^ 
called MANicuLA vel gapdlus), which the ploughman [arator v 
buhulcus) took hold of, and by it directed the plough ; vomer, 
vel -IS, the plough-shore ; buris, a crooked piece of wood, 
which went between the beam and the plough-share ; hence 
ARATRUM cuRvuM,^ represented by Virgil os the principal part of 
the plough, to which there seems to be nothing exactly similar 
in modern ploughs ; to it was fitted the dbntalb, the share- 
beam, a piece of timber on which the share W'as fixed, Ciilled by 
Virgil, auplici dentalia dorso, l e. lato ; and by Varro, dens. 
To the buris were also fixed two aurbs, supposed to have served 



in place of what we call mould-boards, or earth-boards, by 
which the furrow is enlarged, and the earth thrown buck 
[regeritur) \ culter, much the same os our coulter; ralla, or 
rulla^ vel -um^ the plough-staff, used for cleaning the plough- 
share.® 

The Romans had ploughs of various kinds ; some with wheels, 
earth-boards, and coulters, others without them, &c. The com- 
momplough had neither coulter nor earth-boards. 

The other instruments were, ligo, or fala, a spade, used 
chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but anciently also ih corn 
fields ; ^ RABTRUM, a rake ; sarculum, a sarcle, a hoe, or weeding- 
hook ; bidenb, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hooked iron 
teeth for breaking the clods, and drawing up the earth around 
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the plants; occa vel crates drntata, a harrovr; jrpbx, a plank 
with several teeth, drawn by oxen as a wain, to pull roots out 
of the earth ; narra, a mattock, or 
hand hoe, for cutting out weeds 
dolabra, an addice, or adz, with 
its edge athwart the handle ; bbcu- 
RiB, an axe, with its edge parallel 
to the handle, sometimes joined in 
one, hence called securib dolabra- 
ta; used not only in vineyards^ 
but in com ftelds, for cutting roots 
of trees, &c. The part of the 
pruning-knife (falx)^ made in the 
form of the half formed moon iaemi- 
formis ImcEi), was also called becuris.^ 

The Romans always ploughed with oxen, usually with a 
single pair (singulis jugis vel parihus)^ often more, sometimes 
with three in one yoke. What a yoke of oxen could plough in 
one day, was called jugum vel juoerum.^ Uxen, while young, 
were trained to the plough with great care.^ The same person 
managed the plough, and drove tne cattle ’ with a stick, sharpen- 
ed at the end, called stimulus (xii^r^oOi & goad. They were 
usually yoked by the neck, sometimBs by the horns. The 
common length of a furrow made without turning, was 120 feet, 
hence called actus, which squared and doubled in length, made 
a JUGBRUH ; ^ used likewise as a measure among the Hebrew's.’ 
The oxen were allowed to rest a little at each turning,^ and not 
at any other time.^ 

When, in ploughing, the ground was raised in the form of 
a ridge, it was cJled forca, or lira.^’’ But Festus makes forca 
to be also the furrows on each side of the ridge for carrying off 
the water, properly called collica. Hence lirare, to cover 
the seed when sown by the plough, by fixing boards to the 
plough-share, when those side furrows were made. These 
ridgM are also called sulci ; for sukua denotes not only the 
trench made by the plough, but the earth thrown up by it*^^ 

The Romans, indeed, seem never to have ploughed in ridges 
unless when they sowed. They did not go round when they 
came to the end of the field as our ploughmen do, but returned 
in the same track. They were at great pains to make straight 
furrows, and of equal breadth. The ploughman who went 
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crooked, ua5 said delirahb, (i, e, de lira decedere; hence, a 
recto et aquo, et a commvm aensu recedere, to dote, to have the 
intellect impaired by age or passion,) and prsvaricari, to pre- 
varicate ; whence this word was transferred to express a crime 
in judicial proceedings.^ 

To break and divide the soil, the furrows w^ere made so 
narrow, that it could not be known where the plough had gone, 
especially when a field had been frequently ploughed. This 
was occasioned by the particular form of the Roman plough, 
which, when held upright, only stirred the ground, without 
^ turning it aside. The places where the ground was left un- 
moved (crudum et immotum), were called bcamna, balks.^ 

The Homans commonly cultivated their ground and left it 
fallow alternately {alternis, sc. annis),^ as is still done in Switzer- 
land, and some provinces of France. They are supposed to 
have been led to this from an opinion, that the eoi'th was in 
some measure exhausted by carrying a crop, and needed a 
year's rest to enable it to produce another; or from the culture 
of olive trees, which were sometimes planted in corn fields, and 
bore fruit only once in two years.* 

A field sown every year was called rbstibilis ; after a year’s 
rest or longer, NovALi8,/<em. vel novale, or vervactum.® When 
a field, after being long uncultivated (^ruduB vel cruduB)^ was 
ploughed for the first time, it was said pboscjndi ; the second 
time iterari vel orKRmoi, because then the clods were broken by 
ploughing across, and then harrowing ; the third lime, tertiari^ 
z^iRARi vel in liram redigi ; because then the seed was sowiu 
But four or five ploiighings were given to stifif land, sometimes 
nine.** To express this, they said teriio, quarto, quinto sidct> 
serere, for ter, quater, quinquies arare. One day's ploughing, 
or one yoking, was called, una opera; ten, decern operm.l 
Fallow ground was usually ploughed in the spring and 
autumn; dry and rich land in winter; wet and stiff ground 
ehiefiy in summer ; hence that is called the best land,^ bis qua 
BOLEM, BIS FRiQORA BENsiT, i. 6. bis pcr (Bstatem, bis per hiemem 
arata, which has twice felt the cold and twice the heat Thus 
also segeB is used for ager or terra. Locus uhi prima paretur 
arboribus brqes, i. e. Beminarium, a nursery, but commonly for 
sata, growing corn, or the like, a crop ; vis segea Uni, a crop or 
flax ; or metaphorically, for a multitude of things of the same 
kind ; thus seges virorum, a crop of men ; seges tdorum, a crop 
of darts ; seges glorim, a field, or harvest of glory. 

The depth of the furrow in the first ploughing^** was usually 
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(hm ItMirtlu of a foot, or nine indies (sulcus doobahtalii).* 
Pliny calls ploo^hingf four fingers or three inches deep, scasi- 
FiCATio.* The seed was sown from a basket (batoria, bc. corbis, 
trimodia^ containing three pecks). It was scattered by the 
hand, and, that it might be done e<|uiilly, the hand always 
moved with the step, as with us.^ 

The Romans either sowed above furrow (in lira), or under 
furrow {sub sulco), commonly in the latter way. The seed was 
sown on a plain surta(«, and then ploughed, so that it rose 
in rows, and admitted the operation of hoeing. It was soiiie- 
tinies covered with rakes and harrows {rastris vel crats 
dentcUay* 

The principal seed time,^ especially for wheat and barley, 
was from the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, and in 
spring as soon as the weather would permit.^ 

The Romans were attentive not only to the proper seasons 
for sowing, but also to the choice of seed, ana to adapt the 
quantity and kind of seed to the nature of the soil.^ When the 
growing corns (segetes vpI sata, -oncm) were too luxuriant, 
they were pastured upon.^ To destroy the weeds, two methods 
were used; bahculatio vel sarriiio, hoeing; and runcatio, 
weeding, pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting them with 
a hook. Sometimes the growing corns were watered.” 

In some countries, lands are said to have been of surprising 
fertility,^” yielding a hundred fold,^^ sometimes more; as in 
Palestine; in Syria and Africa; in Hispania Boetica, and 
Egypt, the Leontine plains of Sicily, around Babylon, &c.;^ 
but in Italy, in general, only ten after one,^ as in Sicily,^* 
sometimes not above four.^^ 

The grain chiefiy cultivated by the Romans, was wheat of 
different kinds, and called by different names, triticum, siligo, 
robuM, also far, or odor, far adoreum vel smien adoreum, or 
simply adoreum; whence adorba, warlike praise or glory. 
A dorea alimiem afficere, i. e. gloria^ or victory, because a certain 
quantity or corn {isior) used to be given as a reward to the 
soldiers after a victory,^” No kind of wheat among us exactly 
answers the description of the Roman far. What resembles it 
most^ is what we call spelt Fab is put for all kinds of corn, 
whence farina, meal ; farina silignea vel triticsa, simila, vel 
similago, flos siliginis, pollen tritici, flour. Cum Jueris Mstra 
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e o ante faritke, i. e. generis toI gregie, since you' were, but a 
I a^o, unquestionably a person of our claas.^ ^ 

Barley, hOrdeum, yel ordeum, was not so much cultivated by 
the Romans as wheat It was the food of horses,^ sometiroeo 
used for bread ; ^ given to soldiers, bj way of punishment in- 
stead of wheat In France and Spain, also in Fannonia, 
espeoiaUy before the introduction of vineyards, it was converted 
into ale, as among us, called coelia or ceria in Spain, and 
oervisia in France the froth or foam of which ^ was used for 
barm or yeast in baking, ° to make the bread lighter, and by 
women for improving their skin.^ 

Oats, avbna, were cultivated chiefly as food for horses ; some- 
times also made into bread (panis avenacetis). Avrna is put 
for a degenerate grain or for oats which grow \iild.^ As the 
rustics used to play on an oaten stalk, hence avena is put for a 
pipe {tibia vel Jistula).^^ So also calamus^ stiptUa^ arundo, ebur. 
Flax or lint (livom) ^vas used chiefly for sails and cordage for 
ships, likewise for wearing apparel, particularly by the nations 
of Gaul, and those beyond the Rhine, sometimes made of 
surprising firmness. The rearing of flax was thought hurtful to 
land. Virgil joins it with oats and poppy.^' 

Willows (sALiCBs) were cultivated for binding the vines to the 
trees that supported them ; for hedges, and for making baskets. 
They grew chiefly in moist ground : hence uium sdlictum» So 
the osier, eiler ; and broom, genista}^ 

Various kinds of pulse {legumim) were cultivated by the 
Romans ; faba, the bean ; pUum, pease ; lupimm^ lupine ; 
faselus^ phastlus, vel phtueolue^ the ludney-bean; lene^ lentil; 
cicer V. cicercuta^ vicia v. ervum^ vetches, or tares ; seeamwn v. 
-a, &C. These served chiefly for food to cattle ; some of them, 
also, for food to slaves and others, especially in times of scarcity 
when not only the seed, but also the husks or pods (siliquai) 
were eaten. The turnip (rapwn v. -a, vel rapus) was cultivated 
for the same purpose.^^ 

There were several things sown to be cut green, for fodder to 
the labouring cattle ; as ocimwn vel ocymum. fienum GrtBCwn, 
vtcta, ctcera, ervum, &c., particularly the herb medica and 
tytieus for sheep.'^ 

The Romans paid particular attention to meadows (prata),*’ 
for raising hay and feeding cattle, by deaning and dunging 
them, sowing various grass seeds, defending them from cattle, 
and sometimes watering them.^^ 
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Hay (focnum) was cut and piled up in cocks, or small heaps, 
of a conical tif^ure/ then collected into larg'e stacks, or placed 
under covert When the hay was carried od' the held, the 
mowers { ftmisecesytl ~c<b) went over the meadows a^ain {prata 
siciliebant)? and cut what they had at first ieft. This crass was 
called sicilimentum, and distinguished from foenum. Late hay 
was called firnum cardum.^ 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of fences {septa, sepes, 
vel eepimenta) ; a wall {maceria) ; hedge, wooden fence, and 
ditch, for defending their marches (limites) and corn fields, and 
for enclosing their gardens and orchards, but not their meadows 
and pasture-grounds. Their cattle and sheep seem to have 
pastured in the open fields, with persons to attend them. They 
had parks for deer and other wild beasts ; ^ but the only enclo- 
sures mentioned for cattle, were folds for confining them in the 
night-time,^ either in the open air, or under covering.*^ 

Corns were cut down (metebantur) by a sickle, or hook, or by 
a scythe; or the ears [spicce) were stript off by an instrument, 
called BATILL1TM, i. e. serrula ferrea, an iron saw,^ and the straw 
afterwards cut. To this Virgil is thought to allude, (j. i. 17, 
and not to binding the corn in sheaves, as some suppose, which 
the Romans seem not to have done. In Gaul, the corn was cut 
down by a machine drawn by two horses.^ Some kinds of pulse, 
and also corn, were pulled up by the root° The Greeks bound 
their corn into sheaves, as the Hebrews, who cut it down with 
sickles, taking the stalks in handfuls (merpites), as we do,^^ 

The corn when cut was carried to the threshing-floor (area), 
or barn (/lorreurn), or to a covered place adjoining to the 
threshing-floor, called nubilarium. If the ears were cut off from 
the stalks, they were thrown into baskets. When the corn 
was cut with part of the straw, it was carried in carts or wains, 
OB with us. 

The AREA, or threshing-floor, was placed near the house, on 
high ground, open on all sides to the wind, of a round figure, 
and raised in the middle. It was sometimes paved with flint 
stones, but usually laid with clay, consolidated with great care, 
and smoothed with a huge roller.^^ 

The graius of the corn were beaten out^* by the houfs of cattle 
driven over it, or by the trampling of horses ; hence area dum 
messes sole talents teret, for frumenta in area terentur ; or by 
flails (baculi, fustes vel pertica) ; or by a machine, called thaha, 
V. trahea, a dray or sledge, a carriage without wheels ; or tbi- 
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■ULA, vel -urn, made of a board or beam, set with stones or 
pieces of iron/ with a neat weiirht laid on it, and drawn by 
yoked cattle.^ 

Tributay a threshing machine, has the first syllable long, 
from t^z/Sai, tero^ to thresh ; but trxbuluSy a kind of thistle (or 
warlike machine, with three spikes or more, for throwing or 
fixing in the ground, called also mureXy usually plural, rmaricea 
V. tribuliy caltrops),’* has tri short, from r^tisy three, and a 
spike or prickle. 

These methods of beating out the corn were used by the 
Greeks and Jews.* Corn was winnowed,* or cleaned from the 
chaff,* by a kind of shovel,^ which threw the corn across the 
wind,* or by a sieve,* which seems to have been used with or 
without wind, as among the Greeks and Jews/* The Corn when 
cleaned was laid up in ^anaries,'* variously constructed,'* 
sometimes in pits,'* where it was preserired for many years; 
Varro says fifty.'* 

The straw was used for various purposes ; for littering cattle,'* 
for fodder, and for covering houses ; whence culmhn, the roof, 
from cuZmus, a stalk of corn. The straw cut with the ears was 


properly called palba ; that left in the ground and afterwards 
cut, btramen, vel stramentumy vel atipulay the stubble, which was 
sometimes burned in the fields, to meliorate the land, and 
destroy the weeds.'^ 

As oxen were chiefly used for ploughing, so were the fleeces 
of sheep for clothing ; hence these animau were reared by the 
Homans with the greatest care. Virgil gives directions about 
the breeding of cattle,'* of oxen and horses (abmerta), of sheep 


and goats (orbobs), also of dogs and bees,'' 


part of 


husbandry. 

While individuals were restricted by law to a small portion of 
land, and citizens themselves cultivated their own farms, there 


was abundance of provisions without the importation of ^ain, 
and the republic could always command the service of hardy 
and brave warriors when occasion reouired. But in after ages, 
especially under the emperors, when landed property was in a 
manner engrossed by a few, and their immense estates in a 
great measure cultivated by slaves,** Rome was forced to depend 
on the provinoes, both for s^plies of provisions, and of men to 
recruiOier armies. Hence Pliny ascribes the ruin first of Italy, 
aiul then of the provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too 
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extensive possessions.* The price of Jand in Italy was increased 
by an edict of Trajan, that no one should be admitted as a 
candidate for an office who had not a third part of his estate in 
iand.« 

PROPAGATION OF TREES. 

Thb Romans propa^ted trees and shrubs much in the same 
way as we do. 

Those are properly called trees {arbores) which shoot up in 
one gfreat stein, body, or trunk, ^ and then, at a ji^ood distance 
from the earth, spread into branches and leaves ; * shrubs' 
(fhutices, vel viTgulta\ which divide into branches,^ and twigs 
or sprigs,” as soon as they rise from the root. These shrubs, 
which approach near to the nature of herbs, are called by Pliny 
guffrutices. Yirgil enumerates the various ways of propagating 
trees and shrubs,^ both natural and artificial.^ 

L Some were thought to be produced spontaneously; as the 
osier (ailer), the broom (genista)^ the poplar and willow (so/tx). 
But the notion of spontaneous propagation is now universally 
eicploded. Some by fortuitous seeds, as the chestnut, the eaculw^ 
and oak ; some from the roots of other trees, as the cherry 
(cBRASus, first brought into Italy by Lu cull us from Cerasus, a 
city in Fontus, A. U. 6 BO, and 120 years after that, introduced 
into Britain);^ the elm and laurel [laurus), which some take 
to be the bay tree. 

II. The artificial methods of propagating trees were, 1. by 
suckers (stolones),''' or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, and 
planted in furrows or trenches.** — 2 , By sets, i. e. fixing in the 
ground branches,*^ sharpened *^ like st^es,*^ cut into a point, *^ 
slit at the bottom in four : *^ or pieces of the cleft-wood ; *^ or by 
planting the trunks with the routs.*^ When plants were set by 
the root,*** they were called viviradices, quicksets.^ — 3. By 
layers,** i, e. bending a branch, and fixing it in the earth, 
without disjoining it Irom the mother.tree, whence new shoots 
spring.** This method was taught by nature from the bramble.*^ 
It was chiefly used in vines and myrtles,*^ the former of which, 
however, were more frequently propagated.— 4. By slips or 
cuttings ; small shoots cut from a tree, and planted in the 
ground,*^ with knops or knobs, i. e. protuberances on each side, 
like a small hammer.**— 5, By grafting, or ingraftingf,*^ i. e. 
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inserting a scion, a shoot or sprout, a small branch or graif/ of 
one tree into the stock or branch of another. There were seperal 
ways of inmfting, of which Vir^l describes only one ; namely, 
what is caUed cleft grafting, which was performed by cleaving 
the head of a stock, and putting a scion from another tree into 
the cleft ; ^ thus beautifully expressed by Ovid, flasaque adopti- 
VOS accipit arbor opta^ Medic. Fac. 6. 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will 
succeed unless it be upon a stock which bears fruit of the same 
kind. But Virgil and Columella say, that any scion may be 
.grafted on any stock, omnia aurcvlus omni arhori inseri poteat^ 
ai non eat ei, cui inseritur^ cortice diaaimilis ; as apples on a 
pear-stock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on a prune or 
plum-stock, apples on a plane-tree, pears on a wild ash, &c.° 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name of inocula- 
tion, or budding.^ The parts of a plant whence it budded,^ 
were called oculi, eyes, and when these were cut off, it was 
said, occoecari, to be blinded. Inoculation was performed by 
making a slit in the bark of one tree, and inserting the bud of 
another tree, which united with it, called also emplabtratio.^ 
But Fliny seems to distinguish them, xvii. 16. s. 26. The part 
uf the bark taken out^ was called bcvtula v. tbsselijA, the 
name given also to any one of the small divisions in a checkered 
table or pavement.^*' 

Forest trees were propagated chiefly by seeds ; olives by 
truncheons, i, e. by cutting or sawing the trunk or thick 
branches into pieces of a foot, or a foot and a half in length, 
and planting them; whence a root, and soon after a tree was 
formed.^ Those trees which were reared only for cutting were 
called ARBORES CA£DU£, or which, being cut, sprout up again 
from the stem or root. Some trees grow to an immense height. 
Fliny mentions a beam of larix, or larch^ 120 feet long, and 2 
feet thick, xvi. 40. s. 74. 

The greatest attention was paid to the cultivation of vines. 
They were planted in the ground, well trenched and cleaned,'^ 
in furrows, or in ditches, disposed in rows, either in the form 
of a square, or of a quincunx. The outermost rows were called 
ANTEB.^*’ When a vineyard was dug up,^' to be planted anew, it 
was properly said repaatinarif from an iron instrument, with 
two forks, called pastinrmj^^ which word is put also for a fleld 
ready for planting.^^ An old vineyard thus prepared was called 
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viNBTim RESTiBiLB, The vines were supported by reedi,^ or 
round stakes,^ or by pieces of cleft ook or olive, not round, ^ 
which served as props, ^ round which the tendrils " twined. Two 
reeds or stakes” supported each vine, with a stick/ or reed 
across, called jugum or CANTHEnnm, and the tying of the vines 
to it, CAPiTUM coNJUQATio Bt RELioATio, WBB effected by osier oi 
willow twigs, many of which grew near Ameria, in Umbria.^ 
Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support it, 
without a jugitm or cross-^le; sometimes four poles, with a 
iugum to each ; hence called vitis compluviata ; ^ if but one 
jugum, ONIJUQA. Concerning the fastening of vines to certain 
trees, see p. 3BB. The arches formed by the branches joined 
together,^* were called puneta, and branches of elms extended 
to sustain the vines, tabulata, stories.^* When the branches^ 
were too luxuriant, the superduous shoots or twigs ^ were lopk 
off uriththe pruning knife. Hence vitbb compescere\e\ casti- 
ffare, to restrain ; comas stringere, to strip the shoots ; hrachia 
tonderej to prune the boughs ; pampinare for pampinos decer- 
perCf to lop off the small branches.^^ 

The highest shoots were called vlaoella/" the branches on 
which the fruit grew, palm^g ; the ligneous or woody part of a 
vine, MATERIA ; a branch springing from the stock, pampinarium ; 
from another branch, fructoarium; the mark of a hack or 
chop, CICATRIX ; whence cicatricosus. The vines supported by 
cross stakes in dressing were usually cut in the form of the 
letter ^ which was called dbcussatio.^^ 

The frait of the vine was called uva, a grape ; put for a vine, 
for wine,“ for a vine branch,^ for a swarm of bees, properly 
not a single berry but a cluster.^ The stone of the grape was 
called viNACEus, v, -ewn, or acinus vinaceusJ^ Any duster of 
flowei-B or berries,^ particularly of ivy,^^ was called cortmbub, 
crocei coirgndti, i. e. nores.^ The season when the grapes were 
gathered was cdled vindbmia, the vintage ; ^ whence otiK^tafor, 
a gatherer of grapes.^ Vineyards (vmBA vel vineta\ as fields, 
wera divided by cross paths, called limitrb (hence limitare, to 
divide or separate, and kmest a boundary). The breadth of them 
was determined by law.^ A path or road from east to west, was 
called nnciMAirus, sc. limes (a jnenmira denum acfutim); (rom 
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louth to north, cardo (a cardine mundi^ i. e. the north pole, 
thus, mount Taurus is called cardo), or semita ; whence 8emi~ 
tarCf to divide by-paths in this direction, because they were 
iiBually narrower than the other paths. The spaces [areaX 
included between two semitiBt were called PAoiNis;, comprehend- 
ing each the breadth of five pa^i, or capita vitium^ distinct 
vines.^ Hence agri compaqinantbs, conti||ruous gfrounds. 

Vines were planted^ at different distances, accordinf^ to the 
nature of the soil, usually at the distance of five feet, sometimes 
of eight ; of twenty feet by the Umbri and IVlarsi, who ploughed 
and sowed corn between the vines, which places they called 
poRCULBTA. Vines which were transplanted,^ bore fruit two 
years sooner than those that were not* 

I'he Hmites dbcumani were called prorsi, i. e. porro versi, 
straight; and the cahdinbs traruversi, cross. From the decii- 
mani being the chief paths in a field; hence oecumanus for 
magnuSf thus, ova vel poma decumana^ Acipenser decumanusy 
large,^ So JUictus decimanus vel decimus, the greatest; as 
T^iKvfAtet, tertius JUtctus, among the Greeks. Limites is also put 
for the streets of a city.® 

Pliny directs the limites decumani in vineyards to be made 
eighteen feet broad, and the cardines or transvei'si limites, ten 
feet broad.’ Vines were planted thick in fertile ground,® and 
thinner on hills, but always in exact order.'’ 

The Romans in transplanting trees marked on the bark the 
way each stood, that it might point to the same quarter of the 
heaven in the place where it was set.'® 

In the different operations of husbandry, they paid the same 
attention to the rising and setting of the stars as sailors ; also to 
the winds." The names of the chief winds were, Aquilo, or 
Boreas^ the north wind; Zephyms, vel Favonius, tne west 
wind ; Auster, v. Notus, the south wind ; Eurus, the east wind ; 
CoruSy CauruSy vel lapix, the north-west ; Africusy vel libs, the 
south-west; VoUumus, the south-east, &c. But Pliny denomi- 
nates and places some of these differently, ii. 47. xviii. 33, 34. 
Winds arising from the land were called aUani, or apogmi ; 
from the sea, fropcei." 

The ancients observed only four winds, called venti cardi- 
NALEB, because they blow from the four c^inal points of the 
world. Homer mentions no more ; " so in imitation of him, 
Ovid and Manilius." Afterwards intermediate winds were added, 
first one, and then two, between each of the venti cardinales. 
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OARHIAOES OF THE ROMANS. 

Thb cairiages^ of the ancients were of varioas kinds, which 
are said to nave been invented by different persons ; by Bacchus 
and Ceres, Minerva, Erichthonius, and the Phrygians/ 

Beasts of burden were most anciently used/ A dorser, dor- 
sel, or dosser, a pannel, or pack-saddle,* was laid on them to 
enable them to bear their burden more easily, used chiefly on 
asses and mules ; hence called cmtellaria, humorously applied 
to porters, gendi vel bajuli, but not oxen ; hence clitella*: bovi 
SUNT iMPOBiTJB, when a task is imposed on one which he is unfit 
for. Bos CLiTELLAs, SC. fOTtat ^ This covering was by later 
writers called saoma ; put also for ssf/a, or ophippium, a saddle 
for riding on ; jwnefUa saomaria, vel sartinaria et bklla- 

RiA,*' sometimes with a coarse doth below f cento, vel centmculua, 
a saddle-cloth). 

A pack-horse was called caballus, or canthbriub, v. -lum, sc. 
jumentum {gyasi carenterius, i. e. equus castratuSy a gelding ; qui 
hoc distat ao equOy quod majalU a verre, a barrow or hog from 
a boar, eapus a gallo, vervex ah arietey Hence mintme sis 
caniherium in fossa, be not a pack-horse in the ditch.^ Some 
make txmtherius the same with cliiellaTrius, an ass or mule,' and 
read, minihb, sc. descendam in viam ; scis, canthbbium in fossa, 
sc. equus habebat obvimn, L e. you know the fable of the horse 
meeting an ass or mule in a narrow way, and being trodden 
down by him. See Swinburne's Travels in the South of Italy, 
voL ii. sect. 66. Others suppose an allusion to be here made to 
the prop of a vine/ 

He who drove a beast of burden was called aoabo, and more 
rarely agitator.*" A leathern bag,** or wallet, in which one who 
rode such a beast carried his necessaries, was called hippopbha, 
nanitca, pbra vel averta, a cloak-bag or portmanteau, or 
BULGA.*'^ 

An instrument put on the back of a slave, or any other 
person, to help him to carry his burden, was c^ed a£rumnula 
(from toUo), furca vel furcilla; *" and because Marius, to 
diminish the number of waggons, which were an encumbrance 
to the army, appointed that the soldiers should carry their 
baggage (sarcina, vasa et cibaria) tied up in bundles, upon 
^00 or forks, both the soldiers and these furcs were called 
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MULI MARIANl/ EXPBLLBRB, BJICBRE, Vel EXTRVDRRB FVRCA, Vol 

Jurciilaj to drive away by force,* 

Any thing carried, not on the bdck, but on the shoulders, or 
in the haniiia of men, was called ferculum ; as the dishes at an 
entertainment, the spoils at a triumph, the images of the gods 
at sacred games, the corpse and other things earned at a iuneraL 

When persons were carried in a chair or sedan, on whicl 
they sat, it was called sella gestatoria, portatoria, v. firtoria 
or CATHEDRA ; in a couch or litter, on which they lay extend^ 
LBCTiCA, vel cuBiLR, Used both in the city and on journeys, 
sometimes open, and sometimes covered, witli curtains of skin 
or cloth, called flaqul;b, which were occasionally drawn aside, 
sometimes with a window of glass, or transparent stone, so that 
they might either read or write, or sleep in them. There were 
iximmonly some footmen or lackeys, who went before the sedan 

(CURBORBS).^ 

The sellm and lectiem of women were of a different construc- 
tion from those of men ; hence seUa vel leciica muliehris ; the 
cathedra is supposed to have been peculiar to women. The 
sella usually contained but one ; the lectica, one or more. The 
sella had only a small pillow (csruica/) to recline the bead on ; 
the lectica had a mattress stuffed with feathers ; hence pensdes 
plumm : sometimes with roses (^pulvirm roaa farctus), probably 
with ropes below.* 

The sellsB and lecticaa were carried by slaves, called lbctica- 
Rii, caloneSf gerulit y. hajuli^ dressed commonly in a dark or 
red pmda^ tall ^ and handsome, from different countries. 
They were supported on poles (abberbs, vel amiUs)j not fixed, 
but removable,* placed on the shoulders or necks of the slaves ; 
hence they were said aliquem buccolare^ and those carried by 
them, succolari, who were thus greotly raised above persons on 
foot, particularly such as were carried in the sella or cathedra.** 
The sella was commonly carried by two, and the lectica by 
four; sometimes by six, hence called Mxaphoros^ and by 
eight ocTOPHORos, v. 

When the lectica was set down, it had four feet to supj[N>rt it, 
usually of wood, sometimes of silver or gold. The kings of 
India had lecticsa of solid gold.** The use of lecticea was 
thought to have been introduced at Rome from the nations of 
the Rest toward the end of the republic; But we find them 
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mentioned longr before on journey, and in the army. The 
emperor Claudius is said first to have used a sella covered at 
tnp.‘ They do not seem to have been used in the city in the 
time of Plautus or of Terence; but they were so iirequent under 
Caesar that he prohibited the use of them, unless to persons of a 
certain rank and age, and on certain days. Those who had not 
sedans of their own, ^ot them to hire. Hence we read in later 
tiroes of corpora et castra ieciicanonim, who seem to have 
consisted not only of slaves but of plebeians of the lowest rank, 
particularly freedmen. Sella erarit ad exonerandum ventrem 
apUB, et PRivATA vel familiarica, et publica.^ 

A kind of close litter carried^ by two mules,* or little 
horses,* ^vas called babtarna, mentioned only by later writers. 

Two horses yoked to a carriag^e 
were called biqa, hijugi^ v. hijuges ; 
three, trig<B; and four, guadrigm^ 
quadrijugi^ v. -gee; frequently put 
for the chariot itself, hijuge currU 
culwn, quadrijugus currus ; but 
curriculum is often er put for cur- 
sue, the race." We also read of a 
chariot drawn by six horses, 
joined together a-breast,^ for so 
the Eoraaus always yoked their 
horses in their race- chariots. 

Nero once drove a chariot at the 
Olympic games, drawn by ten 
horses." 




A carriage without ^vheels, drawn by any animals, was pal[et\ 
VRAHA, V. -ea, vel traga. a sl^ge, used in rustic work in beating 
out the corn " (called by Varro, Ptenicum plosteUian,^^ because 
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used for that purpose by the Carthas^nians), and amon^ northern 
nations in travelling; on the ice ancfsnow. Carriages with one 
wheel were called urarota. A rehicle of this kind drawn by 
the hands of slaves, chiramaxium, or arcuma.^ A vehicle with 
two wheels, birotum ; with four {quadrirotium)? 

Those who drove chariots in the circus at Home, with what- 
ever number of horses, were called quadrioarii, from the 
quadrigm being* most irequently used; hence factionbb qva- 
DRiQARiOHDM. Thoso who rode two horses joined together, 
leaping quickly from the one to the other, were called drbul- 
^ tores; desuit ot' desertor amorU, inconstant; and the 

horses themselves, obbultorii, sometimes successfully used in 
war.“ 

The vehicles used in races were called currus, or nirncuih, 
chariots, a currendo, from their velocity, having only two 
wheels, by whatever number of horses they were drawn : also 
those used in war by different nations ; of which some were 
armed with scythes,* in different forms. Also those used by the 
Roman magistrates, the consuls, prcetors, censors, and chief 
asdlles, whence they were called maqistratub curulbb, and the 
seat on which these magistrates sat in the senate-house, the 
rostra, or tribunal of justice, sblla curulib,^ because they 
carried it with them in their chariots.^ It was a stool or seat 
without a back,^ with four crooked feet, fixed to the extremis 
ties of cross pieces of wood, joined by a common axis, somewhat 
in the form of the letter X {decussatim)^ and covered with 
leather ; so that it might be occasionally folded together for the 
convenience of carriage, and set down wherever the magistrates 
chose to use it, adorned with ivory ; hence called ourulb ebur, 
and ALTA,^ because frequently plac^ on a tribunal, or because 
it was the emblem of dignity ; rbqia, because first used by the 
kings, borrowed from the Tuscans, in later times adorned with 
engravings ; conspiemm signis^^ 

A carriage in which matrons were carried to gomes and 
sacred rites, was called filertxjm, an easy soft vehicle 
with four wheels; usually painted with various colours.^” The 
carriage which matrons used in common (festo profestoque) 
was cmled carfrrtum, named from Carmenta, the mother of 
Evander, commonly with two wheels, and an arched covering ; 
as thp flamines used (cumis arcuatus\ sometimes without a 
oovering.^^ Women were prohibited the use of it in the second 
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Punic war by the Oppian law, which, however, was soon after 
repealed. It is sometimes put for any carriage.^ 

A splendid carriage with four wheels and four horses, adorned 
with ivory and silver, in which the images of the gods were led 
in solemn procession from their shrines (e sacrariis) at the 
Circensian games, to a place in the circus, called fulvjnar, 
where couches were prepared for placing them on, was called 
THENsa, from the thongs stretched before it [lora tensa),* at- 
tended by persons of the first rank, in their most magnificent 
apparel, who were said thenaam dvcbrb vel dbducebb,^ who 
delighted to touch the thongs by which the chariot was drawn 
(fimemque manu contingere gaudent),* And if a boy (puer 
patrimus et matrimus) happened to let go " the thong which he 
held, it behoved the procession to be renewed. Under the 
emperors, the decreeing of a thensa to any one was an acknow- 
ledgment of his divinity.^ 

A ('.arriage with two wheels, for travelling expeditiously, was 
called ciBiUM, q. Citium; the driver, cibiariub, drawn usually by 
three mules; its body (capsum, v. -0) of basket-work (ploximdm, 
V. ~enum).^ A larger carriage, for travelling, with four wheels, 
was called rhbda, a Gallic word, or carruca, the driver, rhbpa- 
Rius, or CARRucARius, B hired one, mbritoria, both also used in 
the city,^ sometimes adorned with silver. An open carriage 
with four wheels, for persons of inferior rank, as some think, 
WRs called FETORRtTUM, also a Gallic word.’’ 

A kind of swift carriage used in war by the Gauls and 
Britons, was called essbdum ; the driver, or rather one who 
fought from it, essrdarius, adopted at Home for common use.^*^ 

A carriage armed with scythes, used by the same people, 
coviNus ; the driver, covinarius ; similar to it^ was probably 
BBNNA. In the war-chariots of the ancients, there were usually 
but two persons, one who fought (l^el/atorj, and another who 
directed the horses (auriga, the charioteer)." 

An open carriage for heavy burdens (vchiculum oneTarium) 
was called plaubtrum, or vena a waggon or wain ; 

generally with two wheels, sometimes four; draw'n commonly 
by two oxen or more, sometimes by asses or mules. A waggon 
or cart with a coverlet wrought of rushes laid on it, for carrying 
lung or the like, was called bcirpea, properly the coverlet 
itself, sc. cratea ; in plaustra acirpea lata fuit,^ A covered cart 
or ivaggon laid with cloths, for carrying the old or infirm of 
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meaner rank, was called arceha, quasi area. The Inad or 
weight whioh a wain could carry at once (ima vectura), was 
called vEHEs, 

A waggon with four wheels was also called cahhus t. -um, by 
a Gallic name, or sahracum, or epirhbdium, and by later writers, 
ANGARIA, Vel clabulare; ulso CABRAoiuM, and a fortification 
formed by a number of carriages, carraqo.^ * 

Sarraca Bootm, v. -^is, or plaustra^ is put for two constella- 
tions, near the north pole, called the two bears (^Arcti geminm, 
vel duiB otgKToOi VRSA MAJOR, named HelictB (Parrhaais, i, e. 

^ Arcflrfica), parrhasjs arctos,® from Callisto, the daughter of 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who is said to have been converted 
into this constellation by Jupiter, and ursa minor called ctno- 
SURA, i, e. Kvvo; ov^ot, cams cauda^ properly called arctos, dis- 
tinguished from the great bear (hrlice).^ 

The greater bear ^one was properly called plaubtbum, fl'om 
its resemblance to a waggon, whence we call it Charleses wain, 
or the Plough ; and the stars which compose it, triones,'* q. 
TERiONES, pFoughing oxen; seven in number, brptbmtriones.'' 
But plaustra in the plur. is applied to both bears; hence called 
GEMINI TRioNES, olso inoccidui V. nunquam occidentes^ because 
they never set ; oceani metumtes mquore iingi^ afraid of being 
dipped in the waters of the ocean, for a reason mentioned by 
Ovid ; and tardi vel pigri^ because, from their vicinity to the pole, 
they appear to move slow, nsque se quoquam in cmlo commoventJ 
The ursa major is attended by the constellation bootbs, q. 
bubulcus, the ox-driver, said to be retarded by the slowness of 
his wains, named also arctophtlax, q. ursa custos,^ custos Ery~ 
manthidos ursa? into which constellation Areas, the son of 
Callisto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus joined with his 
mother. A star iu it of the first magnitude was called ahcturus, 
q. fltpxroi/ ov^x, ursa cauda: stella post caudam ursa maj oris, 
said to be the same with Bootes, as its name properly implies, 
uQKTou ursa custos. Around the pole moved the dragon 
(draco V. approaching the ursa major with its tail, 

and surrounding the ursa minor with its body.^* 

The principed parts of a carriage were, the wheels (rota). 
tlie body of the carriage (capsum, -izs, v. -a, ploxemum, v. 
and draught-tree (tend), to which the animals which drew it 
were yoked. 

The wheels consisted of the axletree (axis), a round beam,^* 
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on which the wheel turns; the nave,^ in which the axle movee, 
and the spokes* are Axed; the circumference of the wheel,* 
composed of fellies/ in which the spokes are fastened, commonly 
surrounded with an iron or brass ring^/ 

A wheel without spokes^ was called tympanum, from its 
resemblance to the end of a drum. It was made of solid boards,^ 
fixed to a smiare^iece of wood, as an axis, without a nave, and 
strenjrthened by cross bars,^ with an iron nng around; * so that 
the whole turned together on the extremities of the axis, called 
CABDiNBS. Such wheels were chiefly used in rustic wains, os 
they are still in this country, and called tumbrels. Tympanum 
is also put for a large wheel, moved by horses or men for 
raising weights from a ship, or the like, by means of pulleys, 
ropes, and hooks, a kind of crone; ^ or for drawing water, 

curva ANTLIA, ANCLA V. ANTHA HAUBTUM, V. TOtU 

aquaria, sometimes turned by the force of water the water 
was raised through a siphon,^* by the force of a sudcer,'^ as in a 
pump, or by means of buckets.^ Water-engines were also used 
to extinguish firea^ 

From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies, 
AXIS is put for the line around which they were thought to turn, 
and the ends of the axis, cardinbs, vertices, vel poli, for the 
north and south poles. Axis and polub are sometimes put for 
ccUum or tethBr ; thus, sub aihtria i. e. mb dio vel aert ; 
lucidus polus ; ** cardines mundi quatuor^ the four cardinal points ; 
iBPTKNTRio, the north ; mbridibs, the south ; orienb, bu so/, vel 
ortui so/is, the east; occidenb, y. occasus Bolis^ the west; cardo 
eoug, the east ; ocrtiitfus v. hesperitUf the west** In the north 
Jupiter was suppo^d to reside; hence it is called domiciliun 
jOYis,** bboes deorun ; ^ and as some think, porta cocli thus, 
tempestaa a vertice^ for septentrione.^ 

The animals usually yoked in carriages were horses, oxen, 
asses, and mules, sometimes camels ; elephants and even lion^ 
tigers, leopards, and bears ; dogs, goats, and deer ; also men 
and women.*^ 

Animals were joined to a carriage ** by what was called juqum, 
a yoke ; usually made of wood, l)ut sometimes also of metal, 
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placed upon the neck, one yoke commonly upon two, of a 
crooked form, with a band (curvatura) for the neck of each : 
hence svb juoo cogere^ r. jmgere ; coua v. cervices Jugo subji^ 
cere, svbdere^ submittere, v. supponere, Jf eripere : JuauM subire, 
cervice ferre^ detrectare^ exMere, a cervicihus dejiccre^ excutere, 
&c. The yoke wai tied to the necks of the animalB, and to the 
^ole or team, with leathern thongs (iora auBJuaiA).' 

When one pair of horses was not sufficient to draw a carriage, 
another pair was added in a straight line, before, and yoked in 
the same manner. If only a third horse was added, he was 
bound mth nothing but ropes, without any yoke. When more 
horses than two were joined a-breast (agtiata fronted a custom 
which is said to have been introduced by one Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, two horses only were yoked to the carriage, called 
JuoALBB, jugarii^ v, juges {^vyiot ) ; ^ and the others were 
bound (appensi vel adjuncti) on each side with ropes; hence 
called FUNALBs BQUi,^ or FVNEs ; in a chariot of four (in ^adrU 
gis), the horse, on the right, dbxtbh, v. primus; on the left, 
■iMBTBR, loBvus, Y. secundus. This method of yoking horses 
was chiefly used in the Circensian games, or in a triumph, 

The instruments by which animals were driven or excited, 
were,-»l. The lash or whip ('fiagrum, v. flagellum, fAstimi), 
mode of leathern thongs (bcutica, loris horridis)* or twisted 
cords, tied at the end ot a stick, sometimes sharpened {aculeaii) 
with small bits of iron or lead at* the end,^ and divided into 
several lashes (t(Bnim v. lora), called bcorpioms.^ — % A rod 
(viroa),'^ or goad (stimulus),^ a pole, or long stick, with a sharp 
point: hence sttmu/os alicui adhihere^ admovere^ addere, adju , 
c&re ; stimulis fodercy inciYars, ^c, Adversus stimulum calceSy 
sc. jactare, to kick against the goad.”— And, d. A spur (calcar),^'* 
used only by riders : hence equo calcaria adders^ subdere,^^ 

Alter frenis eget, alter calcarious, the one requires the reins, the 
other the spurs, said by Isocrates of Ephorus and Theopompus.^ 
The instruments used for restraining and managing horses, 
were, — 1. The bit or bridle (franum, pi. -i, v. -a}, said to have 
been invented by the Lapithse, a people of Thessaly, or by one 
Felethronius ; the part which went round the ears was called 
AORBA ; that which was put into the mouth, properly the iron or 
bit, orba; sometimes mode unequal and rough, like a wolfs 
teeth, .particularly when the horse was headsSrong (tenax):^* 
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hence frma lupata,' or lupi. Frmna injicere^ coTicutere, accipere, 
mandere, ctetrahere, laxare^ ^c. Freenum mordere^ to be impa- 
tient under restraint or subjection ; but in Martial and Statius/ 
to bear tamely. The bit was sometimes made of as the 
collars (momlia)t which hunf( from the horses’ necks ; and the 
coverin!^ for their backs (strata) were adorned with gcold and 
purple/ — 2. The reins (habek^, pel lora ) ; hence habenas cor- 
ripere, flectere, v. moliri^ to manage ; dare, immittere^ effundere, 
Utxare, psrmittere, to let out ; aaducere, to draw in, and sup- 
pritnere,^ 

To certain animals, a head-stall or muzzle (capisthum) was 
applied, sometimes with iron spikes fixed to it, as to calres or 
the like., when weaned, or with a covering for the mouth (fis- 
cella ) ; hence Jiscellis capistrare boves, to muzzle ; os 

consuete. But capistrum is also put for any rope or cord ; henr« 
vitem capistro consitingtrt^ to bind ; jumenta capistrare^ to tie 
with a halter, or fasten to the stall.^ 

The person who directed the chariot and the horses, was 
called AURIGA ; ’ or agitator^ the charioteer or driver ; also 
MODERATOR. But these names are applied chiefly to those who 
contended in the circus, or directed chariots in war, and always 
stood uprigcht in their chariots {insUtehant curribus ) : hence 
AURiQARB for curruu regerc} and auriqarius, a person who 
kept chariots for running in the circus.** 

Auriga is the name of a constellation in which are two stars, 
called HiEDi (the kids), above the horns of Taurus. On the 
head of Taurus, are the Hyades (ab vuvy plu&re)^ or tiuculoB (a 
8uihus\^'^ called pluvuB by Virgil, and tristes by Horace; because 
at their rising and setting, they were supposed to produce rains ; 
on the neck, or, as Servius says, ante genua taurii in cauda 
tauri septem Pleiades, or verqille, the seven stars ; sing. Pleias 

Vel PLIAS.^ 

Agitator is also put for agaso^^ a person who drove any 
beasts on fooL But drivers were commonly denominated firom 
the name' of the carriage ; thus, rhedariusy plaustrariuSy &c., or 
of the animals which drew it ; thus, mulio,^ commonly put for a 
muleteer, who drove mules of burden ; as eguiso for a person 
who broke or trained horses to go with an ambling pace ; under 
the magiater tquarum^ the chief manager of horses. The horses 
of Alexander and Cmsar would admit no riders but themselves.^^ 
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The driyer commonly sat behind the pole, with the whip in 
hiB right hand, and the reins in the left; hence he was said 
Btd&i'e prima sdla^ scdere temone, y. primo temone^ i. e. in sella 

E roxima iemoniy and temme tahi^ v. excuti, to be thrown from 
is seat;^ sometimes dressed in red,‘ or scarlet; sometimes he 
walked on foot. When he made the carriage go slower, he was 
said, currum equosque sustinere ; when he drew it back or 
aside, retorquere et avertere,^ Those who rode in a carriage or 
on horseback were said vehij or portari^ evehi, or invehi ; those 
carried in a hired vehicle/ vrctokes : so passengers in a ship ; 
but vector is also put for one who carries : fulminis vector, i. e. 
aquilo, as vehens and invehena, for one who is carried.® When 
a person mounted a chariot, he was said currum ctmscendere, 
ascendere^ inscendere, et insilire, which is usually applied to 
mounting on horseback, saltu in currum emicare ; when helped 
up, or taken up by any one, curru y. in currum tolli. The time 
fur mounting in hired carriages was intimated by the driver’s 
moving his rod or cracking his whip;^ to dismount, descendtre 
V, desilire. 

The Romans painted their carriages with different colours, 
and decorated them with various ornaments, with gold and 
silver, and even with precious stones, as the Persians.® 


OF THE CITY. 


Rome was built on seven hills {colles, monies, arces, vel juga, 
nerope, Palatinus, Quirinalis, Aventinus, Cmlius, Viminalis, Ex- 
quilinus, et Janicularis) ; hence called urbs sbpticollis, or sep- 
TEMQEMiNA ; the Greeks, BTFretT^o^of, and a festival was 
celebrated in December, called sbftimontivm, to commemorate 
the addition of the seventh hill.® 

The Janiculum seems to be improperly ranked by Seryius 
among the seven hills of Rome; because, though built on, and 
foitiiied by Ancus, it does not appear to have been included 
within the city, although the contrary is asserted by several 
authors.'® The collis Capitolinus, vel Tarpeius, which Servius 
omits, ought to have been put instead of it. The Janiculum, 
collis Hortuloruro, and Vaticanus, were afterwards added. 

1. Mans PALATINUS, vel palatium, the Palatine mount, on 
which alone Romulus built." Here Augustus had his house; 
and the succeeding emperors, as Romulus had before : hence 
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the emperor's house was called PALATiimt, a palace, domus pala- 
TiNA ; ' and in later times, those who attended the emperor were 

called PALATINI. 

2. Capitolinub, so called from the capitol built on it, formerly 
named baturniub, fW>m Saturn's having dwelt there, and tar- 
PRiUB, from Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, to 
whom that mount was assigned to dwell in.^ 

3. Atentinub, the most extensive of all the hills, named from 
an Alban king of that name, who was buried on it; the place 
which Remus chose to take the omens, therefore said not to 
have been included within the Pomaerium^ till the time of 
Claudius. But others Bay, it was joined to the city by An cub, 
called also collis mvroiub, from Murcia, the goddess of sleep, 
who had a chapel (sacellum) on it ; collis diana, from a temple 
of Diana;* and rbmoniub, from Remus, who wished the city to 
be founded there. 

4. QuiRiNALiB is supposed to have been named from a temple 
of Romulus, called alio Quiriiius, which stood on it, or from 
the Sabines, who came from Cures, and dwelt there : added to 
the city by Servius ; * called in later times, mons Caballi, or 
Caballinus, from two marble horsei placed there. 

5. C^LiOB, named from calks Vibenna, a Tuscan leader, who 
came to the assistance of the Romans against the Sabines, with 
a body of men, and got this mount to dwell on ; added to the 
city by Romulus according to Dionys. ii. 50, by Tullus Hosti- 
lius, according to Liv. i. 30, by AncUs Marti us, according to 
Strabo, v. p, S234, by Tarquinius Friscus, according to Tacit. 
Ann. iv. 65; anciently called guERgusTUXANUB, from the oaks 
which grew on it ; in the time of Tiberius ordered to be called 
AITQI7BTU8 ; ^ aflterwards named lateranub, where the popei long 
resided, before they removed to the Vatican. 

6. ViMiNALiB, named from thickets of osiers which grew there, ^ 
or fabutalib (from beeches); added to tlie city by Servius 
TiiUius.^ 

7. EzgvuiNUB, Exquilia^ vel Etquilia, supposed to be named 
from thickets of oaks {m»culeta) which grew on it, or freon 
watches kept there (excubuB); added to the city by Servius 
Tullius.* 

Janigclitn, named from Janus, who is said to have first bui li 
on it, the most favourable place for taking a view of the oity.^* 
From its sparkling sands, it got the name of mons Aureus, and 
by corruption montorius. 

Vaticanus, so called, because the Romans got possession of 
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it, by expelling the Tuscans, according to the counsel of the 
soothsayers {vatea)\ or from the predictions uttered there, 
adjoining to the Janiculum, on the north side of the Tiber/ 
disliked by the ancients, on account of its bad air/ noted for 
producing bad ^ine,^ now the principal place in Rome, where 
are the pope's palace, called iSt Angelo, the Vatican library, 
one of the finest in the world, and St Peter’s church, 

CoLLis HORTULORUM, SO . Called, from its being originally 
covered with gardens ; * taken into the city by Aurelian ; after- 
wards called piNCius, from the Pinoii, a noble family who had 
their seat there. 

The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus were three, or nt 
most four ; in the time of Pliny thirty-seven, when the circum- 
ference of the walls was thirteen miles 200 paces; it was divided 
by Augustus into fourteen regimes^ wards or quarters.^ 

The principal gates were,-^l. Porta flaminia, through which 
the Flaminian road passed ; called also flumbntana, because it 
lay near the Tiber. — 2. Collina (acollibus Quirinali et Fiminali), 
called also quirinalis, agonensis vel salaria. To this gate 
Hannibal rode up, and threw a spear within the city/-— 3. Vi- 
MiNALis. — 4. £bs 2 uilina, anciently Metia, Labicana, vel Lavicana, 
without which criminals were punished/ — 5. N^evia, bo called 
troro one Nsevius, who possessed the grounds near it, — 6. Car- 
MENTALiB, through whicli the Fabil went, from their fate called 
sGBLBHATA. — 7. Capkna, through which the road to Capua 
passed. — B. TriumfhaiiIs, throu^ whicli those who triumphed 
entered,^ but authors are not agreed where it stood. 

Between the Porta Viminalis and Fsquilinn, without the wall, 
is supposed to have been the camp of the PRiSTORUN cohorts, or 
milites pratoriai?!, a body of trwps instituted by Augustus to 
guard his person, and called by that name, in imitation of the 
select band which attended a Roman general in battle,^ com- 
posed of nine cohorts, according to Dio Cassius, of ten, consist- 
ing each of a thousand men, horse and foot,^*’ chosen only from 
ltdy, chiefly from Etruria and Umbria, or ancient Latium. 
Under Vitellius sixteen preetorian cohorts were raised, and four 
to guard the city. Of these last, Augustus instituted only three.'' 

Severus new-modelled the prsBtorian bands, and increased 
them to four times the ancient number. They were composed 
of the soldiers draughted from all the lej^ons on the frontier. 
They were finally suppressed by Constantine, and their fortified 
camp destroyed.'^ 
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Those only were allowed to enlarge the city ^ who had 
extended the limits of the empire. Taeitus, however, observes, 
that although several generals had subdued many nations, yet 
no one after the kings assumed the right of enlarging the 
pom^ium, except Sylla and Augustus, to the time of Claudius. 
But dtiier authors say, this was done also by Julius Ceesar. The 
last who did it was Aurelian.^ 

Concerning the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we 
can only form conjectures. Lipsius computes them, in its most 
dourishing state, at four millions. 


PUBLIO BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 


I. Tempk.r 8. Of these the chief were, 

1. The CAPITOL, BO called because, when the foundations of it 
were laid, a human head is said to have been found (caput Oli 
vel ToUi cnjii8dam\ mth the face entire ; ^ built on the Tarpeian 
or Capitoline mount, by Tarquinius Superbus, and dedicated by 
Horatius; burned A. [/. 670, rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated 
by Q. Catulus, A. U. 675 ; again burned by the soldiers of 
Vitellius, A. D, 70, and rebuilt by Vespasian. At his death it 
was burned a third time, and restored by Domitian, with greater 
magnificence than ever.* A few vestiges of it still remain. 

Capitolium is sometimes put for the mountain on which the 
temple stood, and sometimes for the temple itself.^ The edifice 
of. tne Capitol was in the form of a square, extending nearly 
SOO feet on each side. It contained three temples, consecrated 
to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. The temple of Jupiter was in 
the middle, whence ho is called media gui sedet cede deup, the 
god who sits in the middle temple* The temple of Minerva 
WAS on the right,^ whence she is said to have obtained the 
honours next to Jupiter ; ^ and the temple of Juno on the left.” 
Livy, however, places Juno first, iii. 16. So also Ovid, Triat. 
ii. 391. 

Tile Capitol was the highest part in the city, and strongly 
fortified ; fieuce cidled abx Capitolvum atqve arr, arx CapitMii. 
The ascent to the Capitol from the forum was by 100 stepa U 
was most magnitioently adorned; the very gilding of it is said 
to have cost 12,000 talents, L e. j£l,976,250; ^ hence called 
AUERA, and FULQBNs. The gates were of brass, and the tiles 
giie 
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The {principal temples of other cities were also called by the 
name oi Capitol.^ 

In the Capitol were likewise temples of Terminus,* of Jupiter 
Feretrius, &c. ; casa Romuli, the cottage of Romulus, covered 
with straw,* near the Curia Calabra.* 

Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the asylum, or sanctuary/ 
which Romulus opened,* in imitation of the Greeks.*^ 

8. The PANTHEON, built by Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustas, 
and dedicated to Jupiter Ultor,* or to Mars and Yenus, or, aa 
i:s name imports, to all the gods; * repaired by Adrian, conse- 
crated by pope Boniface fv. to the Virgin Mary, and All- 
Saints, A. D. 607, now called the Rotund from its round 
^ure, said to be 150 feet high, and of about the same breadth. 
Ine roof is curiously vaulted, void spaces being left here and 
there for the greater strength. It has no windows, but only an 
opening in the top for the admission of light, of about 85 feet 
diameter. The walls on the inside are either solid marble or 
incrusted. The front on the outside was covered with brazen 
plates ^It, the top with silver plates, but now it is covered with 
lead. The gate was of brass of extraordinary work and size. 
They used to ascend to it by twelve steps, but now they go 
down as many ; the earth around being so much raised by the 
demolition of houses. 


3. The temple of Apollo built by Augustus on the Palatine 
hill, in which was a public library, where authors, particularly 
poets, used to recite their compositions, sitting in lull dress, 
sometimes before select judges, who passed sentence on their 


fX)mparative merits. The poets were then said to be 

contrasted or matched, as combatants; and the reciters, commif- 


Urt opertL Hence Caligula said of Seneca, that he only com- 
posed coMMissiONEB, showy declamations.^^ 

A particular place is said to have been built for this purpose 
by Hadrian, and consecrated to Minerva, called atheneum.^ 
Authors used studiously to invite people to hear them recite 
their works, who commonly received them with acolamatione; 
thus, BENE, pulckre, euge; non potest melius, bofhob, i. e. 
aapienter (vo^p), seifs, docte, and sometimes expressed theii 
fondness for the author by kissing him.^ 

4. The temple of Diana, built on the Aventlne mount, at the 
instigation of Servius Tullius, by the Latin states, in conjuniv 
tion with the Roman people, in imitation of the temple of l^ana 
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at Ephesus, which was built at the joint expense of the Greek 
states in Asia.^ 

5, The temple of Janus, built by Nurao," with two brazen 
gates, one on each side, to be open in war, and shut in time of 
peace; shut only once during the republic, at the end of the 
first Punic war, A. U, 529,^* thrice by Augustus/ first after the 
battle of Actium, and the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 
725, a second time after the Cantabrian war, A. U. 729 ; about 
the third time, authors are not agreed. Some suppose this 
temple to have been built by Romulus, and only enlarged by 
Niima ; hence they take Janus Quirini for the temple of Janus, 
built by Romulus.^ 

A temple was built to Romulus by Papirius, A. U. 459, and 
another by Augustus. 

6. The temples of Satuni, Juno, Mars, Venus, Minerva, Nep- 
tune, &C., of Fortune, of which there were many, of Concord, 
Peace, &c, 

Augustus built a temple to Mars UUor in the forum Augusti. 
Dio says in the Cipitol,’ by a mistake either of himself or his 
transcribers. In this temple were suspended milkary standards, 
particularly those which the Parthians took from Uie Romans 
under Crassus, A. U. 701, and which Phraotes, the Parthian 
king, afterwards restored to Augustus, together with the cap- 
tives; Suetonius^ and Tacitus say, that Phraates also gave 
hostages. No event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated 
than this ; and on account of nothing did he value himself more, 
than that he had recovered, without bloodshed, and by the mere 
terror of his name, so many citizens and warlike spoils, lost by 
the misconduct of former commanders. Hence it is extolled by 
the poets/ and the memory of ft perpetuated by coins and 
inscriptions. On a stone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri in 
Phryj^^'' are these words : parthos trivm bxbrcituvm romano- 
BOM (L e. of the two armies of Crassus, both son and father, and 
of a third army, commanded' by Oppius titalianus, the lieutenant 
of Antony),^^ spolia bt sibna rbmittbbb mihl bupflicebqub ami- 
ciTJAM FOPDLi bomani pbtbbb coBOl, 1 Compelled the Parthians 
to restore to me the spoils and standards of three Roman armies, 
and to beg as supplicants the friendship of the Roman people , 
and on several coins the Parthian is represented on his knees 
delivering a military standard to Augustus, with this inscrip- 
tion, CIVIB. BT SION. MILIT. A. PABTHIS. RBCBP. Vel BBSTIT. vel 
BBCOP. 
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IL Theatres, see p. 296, aiuphi theatres, p, 2B3, and places 
for exercise or amusement 

Odeum frotil cano), a building-, where musicians 

and actors rehearsed, or privately exercised themselves, before 
appearing on the stage.^ 

Ntmph^um, a building adorned with statues of the nympha 
and abounding, as it is thought, with fountains and waterfalls 
which afforded an agreeable and refreshing coolness ; borrowed 
from the Greeks, lon^ of being introduced at Rome, unless we 
supEmse it the same with the temple of the Nymphs mentioned 
by Cicero.® 

CiRCi. The CIRCUS maximus, see p. 274. Circus FLAMinns, 
laid out by one Flaminius; called also Apollinaris, from a 
temple of Apollo near it; used not only for the celebration of 
games, but also for making harangues to the people.® 

The CIRCUS MAXIMUS was much frequented by sharpers and 
fortune-tellers jugglers (prcdstigiatores)^ &c, ; hence 

called FALLAX.^ 

Several new circi were added by the emperors Nero,® Cara- 
calla, Heliogabalus, &c. 

Stadia, places nearly in the form of circi, for the running of 
men and horses. Hippodromi, places for the running or cours- 
ing of horses, also laid out for private use, especially in country 
villas;® but here some read Hypodromus, a shady or covered 
walk, which indeed seems to be meant, as Si don. £p. ii. 2. 

Pales TR iE, gymnasia, et xtbti, places for exercising the ath- 
letas/ or pancratiastcBj who both wrestled and boxed. ° 

These places were chiefly in the campus martius, a large plain 
along the Tiber, where the Roman youth performed their exer- 
cises, anciently belonging to the Tarquins ; hence called buferbi 
UBQ iB aqer; and after their expulsion, consecrated to Mars: 
called, by way of eminence, campus : put for the comitia held 
there ; hence fors domma campi s or for the votes ; hence ventUu 
campus, i. e suffiragia ; campi nofa, a repulse : or for any thing 
in which a person exercises himself ; hence latUsinfm diceiiai' 
campttf, in quo liceat oi'otori vagari liberty a large field for 
speaking ; campus^ m quo excurrere virhis, cognoscique posnt 
a field wherein to display and make known your virtues.® 

Naumaghia, places for exhibiting naval engagements, built 
nearly in the form of a circus; vetub, i. e. VImmachxa Circi 
Maximi } augubti; domitiani. These fights were exhibited 
also in the circus and amphitheatre.^® 
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HI. Curia ^ building where the inhabitants of each curia 
met to perform divine service,^ or where the senate assembled 
(bbnacula).* 

IV. Fora, public places. Of these the chief was, forum bo- 
MANUM, VETUB, vel MAQNUM, a large, oblong, open space, between 
ihe Capitoline and Palatine hills, now the cow-market, where 
the assemblies of the people were held, where justice was 
administered, and public business transacted,^ &c., instituted by 
Romulus, and surrounded with porticos, shops, and buildinj^ 
by Tarquiniua Priscus. These shops were chiefly occupied oy 
bankers (ar^enforit), hence called arqentaria, sc. taberme, 
vBTBBEs ; hence ratio pecuniarum, qua in foro versatur, the state 
of money matters ; fidem de foro tollere, to destroy public 
credit ; in foro versari, to trade ; * foro cedere^ to become hank- 
rupt, vel in foro eum non habere ; but de foro decedere^ not to 
appear in public ; in foro esse, to be engaged in public business, 
vel dare operam foro; fori tabes^ the rage of litigation; in 
alieno foro litigare^ to follow a business one does not understand.^ 

Around the forum were built spacious halls, called basilica, 
where courts of justice might sit, and other public business be 
transacted ; ^ not used in early times, adorned with columns and 
porticos,’ afterwards converted into Christian churches. The 
forum was altogether surrounded by arched porticos, with 
proper places left for entrance.^ 

Near the rostra stood a statue of Marsyas, vel -a, who having 
presumed to challenge Apollo at singing, and being vanquished, 
was flayed alive." Hence his statue was set up in the forum, to 
deter unjust litigants. 

There was only one forum under the republic, Julius Caesar 
added another, the area of which cost h. i. millies, i. e. £807,991 : 
13 : 4, and Augustus a third ; hence trina fora, triplex forum.*" 
Domitian began a fourth forum, which was finished by Nerva, 
and named, from him, forum nerva ; called also transitorium, 
because it served as a convenient passage to the other three. 
But the most eplendid forum was that built by Trajan, and 
adorned with the epoils he had taken in war.** 

There were also various fora, or market-places, where certain 
commodities were sold; thus, forum boarium, the ox and cow 
market, in which stood a brazen statue of a bull, adjoining to the. 
Circus Maximus ; ** suarium, the swine-market ; piscarium, the 
flih-market ; olitobium, the green-market ; forum cupedinis, 
where pastry and confections were sold ; all contiguous to one 
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another, along the Tiber, When joined together, called macrl- 
LTTM, from one Macellus, whose house had stood there.^ Those 
who frequented this place are enumerated, Ter. £un« ii. 3. 26, 

V. PoRTicuB, or piazzas, were among the most splendid orna- 
ments of the city, They took their names either from the 
edifices to which they were annexed, as porticos Concordias, 
Apollinis, Quirini, Herculis, theatri, circi, apnphitheatri, &c., 
or from the builders of them, os porticus Fompeia, Livia, Octa- 
vio, Agrippa, &c., used chiefly for walking in, or riding under 
covert. In porticos, the senate and courts of'justice were some- 
times held.^ Here also those who sold jewels, pictures, or the 
like, exposed their goods. 

Upon a sudden shower, the people retired thither from the 
theatre. Soldiers sometimes had their tents in porticos. There 
authors recited their works, philosophers used to dispute,'* par- 
ticularly the iStoics, whence their name (from ffroec, porticus), 
because Zeno, the founder of that sect, taught his scholars in a 
portico at Athens, called Fcecile/ adorned with various pictures, 
particularly that of the battle of Marathon. So also Cnrysippi 
porticus, the school of Ghrysippus.^ Porticos were generally 
paved, ° supported on marble pillars, and adorned with statues.^ 

Vk CoLUMN^,^ columns or pillars, properly denote the props 
or supports ^ of the roof of a house, or of the principal beam on 
which the roof depends ; but this term came to be extended 
to all props or supports whatever, especially such as are oma* 
mental, and also to those structures^which support nothing, 
unless perhaps a statue, a globe, or the like. 

A principal port of arcnitecture consists in a knowledge of 
the ditferent form, size, and proportions of columns. Columns 
are variously denominated, from the five different orders Oi 
architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and Composite, 
i. e. composed of the first three. The foot of a column is called 
the base (dasisy^ and is always made one half of the height of 
the diameter of the column. That part of o column on which it 
stands is called its pedestal {stylobates, vel -to), the top, its 
chapiter or capital (spistylium, caput vel capitu/um), and the 
straight part, its shaft (scapus). 

Various pillars were erected at Rome in honour of great 
men, and to commemorate illustrious actions. Thi^, coluhma 
bNB/, a brazen pillar on which a league with the Latins was 
written ; columna rostra ta, a column adorned with figures of 
ships, in honour of Duilius, in the forum, of white marble, still 
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remaining with its inscription; another in the Capitol, erected 
by M. Fulvios, the consul, in the second Punic war, in honour 
of Caesar, consisting of one stone of Numidian marble near 
twenty feet high ; another in honour of Galba.^ But the most 
remarkable columns were those of Trajan and Antoninus Pius. 

Trajan’s pillar was erected in the middle of his forum, com- 
posed of twenty 49 ur great pieces of marble, but so curiously 
cemented as to seem but one. Its height is 12B feet, according 
to Eutropius, 144 feet. It is about twelve feet diameter at the 
bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the inside 1B5 steps for 
ascending to the top, and forty windows for the admission of 
light. The whole pillar is encrusted with marble, on which are 
represented the warlike exploits of that emperor, and his army, 
particularly in Dacia. On the top was a colossus of Trajan, 
holding in his left hand a sceptre, and in his right a hollow 
globe of gold, in which his ashes were put; but Eutropius 
affirms his ashes were deposited under the pillar.^ 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to lifm by the senate 
after his death. It is 176 feet high, the steps of ascent 106, the 
windows 56. The sculpture and other ornaments are much of 
the some kind with those of Tr^an^s pillar, but the work 
greatly inferior. 

Both these pillars are still standing, and justly reckoned 
among the most precious remains of antiquity. Pope Sextus 
V,, instead of the statues^f the emperors, caused the statue of 
St Peter to be erected on Trajan’s pillar, and of St Paul on 
that of Antoninus. 

The Homans were uncommonly fond of adorning their houses 
with pillars,^ and placing statues between them,* as in temples. 
A tax seems to have been imposed on pillars, called colunnarium.^ 

There was a pillar in the forum c^led columns Masnia, from 
C. Maanius, who, having conquered the Antiates, A. U. 417, 
placed the brazen beaks of their ships on the tribunal in the 
forum, from which speeches were made to tke people ; hence 
called rostra.^ Near this pillar, slaves and thieves, or fraudu- 
lent bankrupts, used to be punished. Hence insignlhcant, idle 
persons, who used to saunter about that place, were called 
golumnarii, as those who loitered about the rostra and courts of 

C itice were called subhoitrani and bumabiucarii,^ compre- 
nded in the turba forensis, or piebs urbana^ which Cipero 
often' mentions, 

Vll. Arcub TRiimPHALEB, orches erected in honour of illus- 
trious generals, who had gained signal victories in war, several 
of which are still standing. They were at 6rst very simple, 
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built of brick or hewn Btone, of a Boml-circular fi^re ; hence 
called FORNICE8 by Cicero; but afterwards more magnificent, 
built of the finest marble, and of a square figfure, with a larffe 
arched g^ate in the middle, and two small ones on each side, 
adornod with columns and statues, and various figures done in 
sculpture. From the vault of the middle gate hung little winged 
images of Victory, with crowns in their hands, #hich, when let 
down, they put on the victor's head as be passed in triumph. 
This magnificence began under the first emperors; hence Fliny 

calls it NOVICIUM INVBNTUM.^ 



VIII. Trop-ka, tro- 

E hies, were spoils ta- 
en from the enemy, 
and fixed upon any 
thing, as signs or mo- 
numents of victory ;* 
erected ^ usually in 
the place where it was 
gained, and consecrat- 
ed to some divinity, 
with an inscription ; * 
used chiefly among 
the ancient Greeks, 
who. for a trophy, 
decorated the trunk 
of a tree with the arms 
and spoils of the van- 
quished enemy. Those 
who erected metal or 
stone were held in de- 
testation by the other 
states, nor did they 
repair a trophy when 
it decayed, to inti- 
mate, that enmities 
ought not to be im- 
mortal.^ 


Trophies were not much used by the Homans, who, Floras 
says, never insulted the vanquished. They called any monu- 
ments.of a victory by that name.^ Thus the oak tree, with a 
cross piece of wood on the top, on which Romulus carried the 
spoils of Acron, king of the Ceeninenses, is called by PJutarcfa 
T^oTai^o> ; by Livy, ferculum ; or, as others read the passagpe. 
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NBHBTRDM. TroptBum ii also put by ‘ the poets for the victory 
itself, or the spoils.' 

It was reckoned unlawful to overturn a trophy, as havingf 
been consecrated to the gods of war. Thus Caesar left standing 
the trophies which Pompey, from a criminal vanity, had erected 
on the Pyrenean mountains, after his conquest of Sertorius and 
Ferpenna in Spain, and that of Mithridates over Triarius, near 
Ziela in Fontus, but reared opposite to them monuments of hii 
own victories over Afranius and Fetreius in the former place, 
and over Fhamaces, the son of Mithridates, in the latter. The 
inscription on Gffisar's trophy on the Alps we have, Flin. iiL 20 
s. 24 Drusus erected trophies near the Elbe, for his victories 
over the Germans. Ptolemy places them tn^er Candimm et 
Luppiam} 

There ore two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, still 
remaining at Rome, which are supposed by some to be those 
said to have been erected by Marius over Jugurtba, and over the 
Cimbri and Teutoni, vel -es but this seems not to be ascertained. 

IX. AguADUCTus.* Some of them brought water to Rome 
from more than the distance of sixty miles, through rocks and 
mountains, and over valleys,^ supported on arches, in some 
places above 109 feet high, one row being placed above ano- 
ther. The care of them anciently belonged to the censors and 
eediles. Afterwards certain officers were appointed for that 
purpose by the emperors, called cubatores aquarum, with 7^ 
men, paid by the public, to keep them in repair, divided into 
two bodies the one called publica, hrst instituted by Agrippa, 
under Augustus, consisting of 260 ; the other familla c^saris, 
of 460, instituted by the emperor Claudius. The slaves em- 
ployed in taking care of the water were called AguARii. Aquaria 
PBOV iNCiA is supposed to mean the charge of the port of Ostia.^ 

A person who examined the height firom which water might 
be brought was called librator ; the instrument by which this 
was done, aquaria libra ; hence locm pari libra cum cequore 
marU est, of the same height ; omnes aqua diversa in urbem 
libra perveniunt, from a different heighL So, turres ad librant 
of a proper height ; locus ad Iwellam aquus, quite level^ 

The declivity of an aqueduct (libramentum aqum) was at least 
the fourth of an inch every 100 feet;^ according to Vitruvius, 
half a foot. The moderns observe nearly that mentioned by 
Pliny. If the water was conveyed under ground, there were 
openings every 240 feet" 
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The curtacTt or prwfeclus aqtmrum, was invested by Auf^uatus 
with considerable authority ; attended without the city by two 
lictors, three public slaves, an architect, secretaries, &c.; hence, 
under the later emperors, he was called consularib aquarum.' 

According* to P. victor, there were twenty aqueducts in Rome, 
but others make them only fourteen. They were named from 
the maker of them, the place from which the water was brought^ 
or from some other circumstance; thus, aqua Claudia, Appia, 
Marcia, Julia, Ciinina, Felix, virqo (vel virgineus liquor), so 
called, because a young girl pointed out certain veins, which 
the diggers following found a great quantity of water; but 
others give a different account of the matter ; made by Agrippa, 
as several others were,^ 

X. Cloacae, sewers, drains, or sinks, for carrying off the 
hlth of the city into the Tiber; first made by Tarquinius Fris- 
cus,^ extending under the whole city, and divided into numerous 
branches. The arches which supported the streets and buildings 
were so high and broad, that a wain loaded with hay ^ might 
go below, and vessels sail in them : hence Pliny calls them 
operum omnium dictu maximum, svffossia montihua, atque urbe 
penaili^ subterque navigatcu There were in the streets, at proper 
distances, openings for the admission of dirty water, or any 
other filth, which persons were appointed always to remove, 
and also to keep the cloacm clean. This was the more easily 
effected by the declivity of the ground, and the plenty of water 
with which the city was supplied.^ 

The principal sewer, with which the rest communicated, was 
called CLOACA maxima, the work of Tarquinius Superbus. Vari- 
ous cloacffl were afterwards made.^ The cloacae at first were 
carried through the streets ; ^ but by the want of regularity in 
rebuilding the city after it was burned by the Gauls, they, in 
many places, went under private houses. Under the republic, 
the censors had the charge of the cloacm ; but under the emper- 
tirs, cuRATOHEB CLOACARUM Were appointed, and a tax imposed 
for keeping them in repair, called cloacarium.^ 

XI. Via— T he public ways were perhaps the greatest of all 
the Roman works, made with amazing labour and expense; 
extending to the utmost limits of the empire, from the pillars of 
Hercules to the Euphrates, and the southern confines of Egypt. 

The Carthaginians are said first to have paved their roads 
with stones; and after them, the Romans. The first road 
which the Romans paved was to Capua ; first made by Appius 
Claudius the Censor, the same who built the first aqueduct, 
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A. U. 441, afterwards continued to Brundusium, about 360 
miles, but by whom is uncertain ; called rbqina viardm,^ paved 
with the haraest flint so firmly, that in several places it remains 
entire unto this day, above 2000 years; so Woad, that two 
carriages might pa^ one another, commonly, however, not 
exceeding fourteen feet The stones were of different sizes^ 
from one to five feet every way, but bo artfully joined that they 
appeared but one stone. There were two strata below; the 
first itratMm of rough stones cemented with mortar, and the 
second of gravel ; the whole about three feet thick. 

The roads were so raised os to command a prospect of the 
adjacent country. On each side there was usually a row of 
larger stones, called marqines, a little raised for foot passengers ; 
hence the roads were said marqinari.^ Sometimes roads were 
only covered with gravel,^ with a foot-path of stone on each side. 

Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the forum, called milliariun 
auRBUM, where, all the military ways terminated. The miles, 
however, were reckoned not from it, but from the gates of the 
city, along all the roads to the limits of the empire, and marked 
on stones. Hence lapis is put for a mile ; thus, ad tertiwn 
lapidem^ the same with tria millia passuum ah urhe. At smaller 
distances, there were stones for travellers to rest on, and to 
assist those who alighted to mount their horses.* 

The public ways (publics vise) were named either from the 
persons who first laid them out, or the places to which they led t 
thus VIA AppiA, and near it, via numicia, which also led to £run- 
dusiuro. Via aurelia, along the coast of Etruria ; flaminia, to 
Ariminum and Aquileia ; cassia, in the middle between these 
two, through Etruria to Mutina ; amilia, which led from Ari- 
rainum to Placentia.^ Via pr/Bnbbtina, to Frasneste ; tiburtina, 
vel TiBURB, to Tibur; obtienbib, to Ostia; laurentina, to Lau- 
rentum; balaria, bo called because by it the Sabines carried i^lt. 
from the sea ; " latxma, &c. 

The principal roads were called fublicsi, vel militahbs, con- 
tttZam, vel pratoruB ; as among the Cfreeks, i. e. 

regia ; the less frequented roads^RiVATJS, agrari^^ vel vicinales, 
quia ad agros et vicot dummt* charge of the public ways 
was intrusted only to men of the highest dignity. Augustus 
himself undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, and 
appointed two men of prsatorian rank to pave the roads,, each 
of whom was attended by two lictors.^ 

From the principal ways, there were cross-roads, which led to 
some less noted place, to a country villa, or the like, called 
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DivRRTicuLA, wliieh word is put also for the inns alongp the public 
roads, hence for a digfression from the principal subject^ But 
places near the road where travellers rested^ are commonly 
called divbrsoria, whether belon^in? to a friend, the same with 
hoapitia^ or purchased on purpose,^ or hired, ^ then properly 
called caufonjb, or tabern^ divbrsoria ; ‘ and the keeper ^ of 
such a place, of an inn or tavern, caupo ; those who went to it, 
DIVERS ORBS I hen CO commorandi natura divt7'sorium nobis^ non 
hahitandi dedit, nature has granted us an inn for our sojourning*, 
not a home for our dwelling.^ 

In later times, the inns or stages along the roads were called 
MANBiONEs ; commonly at the distance of half a day’s journey 
from one another;^ and at a less distance, places for relays, 
called MUTATioNBS, where the public couriers^ changed horses. 
These horses were kept in constant readiness, at the expense of 
the emperor, but could only be used by those employed on the 
public service, without a oarticular permission notified to the 
innkeepers by a diploma?^ 

The Romans had no public posts, as we have. The first 
invention of public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus. Augustus first 
introduced them among the Homans.^*' But they were employed 
only to forward the public despatches, or to convey political 
intelligence. It is surprising they were not sooner used for the 
purposes of commerce and private communication. Lewis XL 
first established them in France, in the year 1474 : but it was 
not till the first of Charles 11., anno IfitiO, that the post-office 
was settled in England by act of parliament ; and three years 
after, the revenues arising from it, when settled on the duke of 
York, amounted only to jC20,000.*^ 

Near the public ways the Romans usually placed their sepul- 
chres.^^ The streets of the city were also called via, the cross- 

streets, VIA TRANSVRRBA ; thuS, viu SACRA, NOVA, fllC., pBVOd With 

Hint, yet usually dirty 

The Roman ways were sometimes dug through mountains, as 
the grotto of Fuzzoli, crypta Puteolana, between PiiteoU and 
Naples; and carried over the broadest rivers by bridges (hence 
I a cere pmtem in fluvio ; fluvium ponte jungere vel committere ; 
If ontemftuvio imponere, indere vel injicere). 

The ancient bridges of Rome were eight in number :^1. 
p on» BUBLicius vel .Mmilius ; so called, because first made of 
wood (from sublictB^ stakes),^ and afterwards of stone by Ailmilius 
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Lepkl^; some veitigos of it stiU remain at the foot of mount 
ATentine : 2. pons fabriciub, which led to an isle in the Tiber/ 
built of stone, A. 11, 692: nnd 3. cebtiub, which led from 
the island : 4, benatorivb vel Palatinus, near mount Palatine * 
some arches of it are still standing : 5. pons janiculi, vel -aria ; 
■o named, because it led to the Janioulum ; still standing: 6 
pons THitTMPHALiB, which those who triumphed passed in going 
to the Capitol ; only a few vestiges of it remain : 7. pons alius, 
built by Mms Hadrianus ; still standing ; the largest and most 
beautiful bridge in Rome: 8. pons milviub, without the city; 
now called ponte molle. 

There are several bridges on the Anio or Teverone ; the 
most considerable of whiji is pons narbib, so called because 
rebuilt by the eunuch Narses, after it had been destroyed by 
Totila, king of the Goths. 

About sixty miles from Rome, on the Flaminian way, in the 
country of the Sabines, was pons marniensis, which joined two 
mountains, near Narnia, or Nami, over the river Nar, built by 
Augustus, of stupendous height and size ; vestiges of it still 
remain ; one arch entire, about 100 feet high, and 150 feet 
wide. 

But the most magniiiGent Roman bridge, and perhaps the 
most wonderful ever made in the world, was the briclge of 
Tr£^jan over the Danube ; raised on twenty 'piers of hewn stone, 
150 feet from the founthuion, sixty feet broad, and 170 feet 
distant from one another, extending in length about a mile. 
But this stupendous work was demolished by the succeeding 
emperor, Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the arches 
to 1^ taken down, under pretext that it might not serve os a 
pass^e to the barbarians, if they should become masters of it;^ 
but in reality, as some writers say, through envy, because he 
despaired of being able to raise any work comparable to it. 
Some of the pillars are still standing. 

There was a bridge at Nismes {Nemausvm), in France, which 
supported an aqueduct over the river Gordon, consisting of 
three tows of arcnes, several of whicli still remain entire, and 
are esteemed one of the most elegant monuments of Roman 
magnificence. The stones are of an extraordinary size, some of 
thorn twenty feet long; said to have been joined together, 
without cement, by ligaments of iron, The first row of arches 
was 438 feet long ; the second, 746 ; the third and highest, 806 ; 
the height of the idiree from the water, 182 feet 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagu^ or Tayo, near Alcantara, in 8pain, part of which is stiU 
standing. It consisted of six arches, eighty feet broad each, and 
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some of Ihem 300 feet hi^h above the water, exteuding in length 
660 feet. 

The largest single-arched brid^ known is over the river 
Klaver, or ALlier, in France^ called pons veteris BrevcUis, near 
the city of Brioude, in Auvergne, from Briva, the name of a 
bridge among the ancient Gauls. The pillars stand on two 
rocks, at the distance of 195 feet. The arch is eighty-four feet 
high above the water. 

Of temporary bridges, the most famous was that of Cssar 
over the Rhine, constructed of wood.^ 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined ta 
one another, and sometimes of empty casks, or leathern bottles, 
as the Greeks.* 


LIMITS OF TfiTE EMPIRE. 

The limits which Augustus set to the Roman empire, and in his 
testament advised his successors not to go beyond, were the 
Atlantic ocean on the west, and the Euphrates on the east ; on 
the north, the Danube and the Rhine; and on the south, the 
cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of Africa, and mount Atlas ; 
including the whole Mediterranean sea, and the best part of the 
then known world : so that the Romans were not without foun- 
dation called BBROM pomini, lords of the world, and Rome, lux 

ORBIB TERR ARUM, ATQUE ARX OMNIUM GENTIUM, the light pf the 

universe, and the citadel of all nations ; * tehharum dea genti- 
uMguE Roma, cue far est nihil, et nihil secundum ; cafut orris 
tbhrarum ; caput rerum ; domina roma ; frincbps uhbium ; re- 
gia ; fulcubhrima rerum ; maxima rerun ; * sed qua ds septsm 
totum circvmspicit orhem montihus, imperii boma deumqub (i, e. 
prindpum v. imperatorum) locus, but Rome, the seat of empire 
and the residence of the gods, which from seven hills looks 
around on the whole world. Dumque suis victrix omnem de 
montibus orbem prospidet domiHtm, martia roma, legar ; while 
warlike Rome, victorious, shall behold the subjugated world from 
her seven hills, my works shall be read ; cafut mundi rehumque 
POTESTAB ; septem ubbb uita jugis toti qua frabidet orbi.^ 
Agrebably to the advice of Augustus, few additions were 
made to the empire after his time. Trajan subdued Dacia, 
north of the Danube, and Mesopotamia and Armenia^ east of 
the Ruphrates. The south of Britain was reduced by Ostorius, 
under Claudius ; and the Roman dominion was extended to the 
frith of Forth and the Clyde, by Agricola, under Domitian.* 
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Bnt wbat is remarkable, the whole force of the empire, althourli 
exerted to the utmost under Severus, one of its moNt warlike 
princes, could not totally subdue the nation of the Caledonians, 
whose invincible ferocity in defence of freedom ^ at last obliijred 
that emperor, after granting* them peace, to spend near two 
years in buildings, with incredible labour, a wall of solid stone, 
twelve feet high and eight feet thick, with forts and towers at 
proper distances, and a rampart and ditch, from the Solway 
frith to the mouth of the Tyne, above sixty-eight miles, to re* 
press their inroads.^ 

The wall of Severus is called by some murub, and ^ others 
VALLUM. SpartianuB says it was 60 miles long." Eutropius 
makes it only 32 miles.* See also Victor, Epit xx. 4, Orosius 
vii. 17. Herodian. iii. 46. Beda, Hist i. 5. Cassiodorus, 
Chrohicon. Camden, p. 607» edit 1594. Gordon’s Itinerai-y, 
c. 7 — 9. p, 65 — 93. Gough’s translation of Camden, vol. iii. p. 
211 . 
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App. A, page 1. 

Tbi orLglu commonly aBBigned to the oUy of Rome appean to rest on no 
better foundation than mere fabuloua tradition. The uncertainty which 
prevailed on tbii eubjeot, even in ancient times, is clearly evinced by the 
iiumerouB and varying accountB of the origin of that city which are mentioned 
by Plutarch in the introduction to hia life of Romulus. From that pawage 
two concluflions are evidently to be deduced : first, that the true origin of 
Rome was to the ancients themselves a fiertile theme of controversy; and, 
secondly, that from the very number of these varying statements, as well as 
their great discrepancy, the city of Rome must have been of very early 
origin ; so early, in fact, as to have been almost lost amid the darkness of 
fable. But whence do we obtain the commonly received account 1 We derive ( 
it from Fabius Pictor, who copied it from an obscure Greek author, Diodes 
the Peparethian ; and from this tainted source have flowed all the stories 
concerning Mars, the Vestal, the wolf, Romulus and Remus. Of Diodes we 
know nothing. According to Dionysius of Halicamassus, Fabius had no 
better authority for the great proportion of events which preceded his own 
age them vulgar tradition, ne probably found that if he had confined 
hunself to what was certain in these early times, his history would have 
been dry, insipid, and incomplete. This is the same Fabius, who, in the few 
unconnected txugments that remeiin of his Annals, tells us of a person who 
had a message brought him by a swallow, and of a party of loupgarous, 
who, after being transformed into wolves, recovered their own figures, and, 
what is more, got back their cast-off clothes, provided they had abstained for 
nine years from preying upon human fleshy So low, indeed, even among 
the Romans themselves, had the character of Fabius for historical fidelity 
fallen, that Polybius apologises on one occasion for quoting Fabius as an 
authority, If Fabius m proved horn his very narrative to have been a 
visionary, fabulous, and incorrect writer, his prototype Diodes must have 
been equally, if not more so. 

We propose to offer an account of the origin of the imperial city, diflhrent, 
and, we nope, of a more satisfactory character;— one which will trace the 
foundation or Rome to a period long prior to the supposed era of Romulus ; 
and which, advancing still farther, will show that Roma was not the true 
or Larin name of the oity.'^nAmong the dries of the Pelasgi, in the land once 
posseiied by the SiouU, that is, In liatium, mention is frequently msde of 
one denominated Saturnia. This dQ, thus known by the name of SatumU, 
is no other than Rome itself. Thus Pliny (8, 0,) obeerves , Saturnia, where 
Rome now stands." So Aurelius Victor (8.), Saturnia, built on one of the 
hills of R6me, was the resldenoe of Saturn," But by whom was Saturnia 
built? Was it of Pelugic origin, or founded by the undent Sicull? The 
following auriiority will famish a satisfaotory answer. Dionysius ri. 7B.) 
quotes an old historian, nuned Anriochus of Syracuse, whom he styles, at 
!he sBipe rime, "no common or reoent writer," to the following effect: 

" Antiobhus of Syracuse says that when Morges refined in Italy, there came 
to him from Rome an exUe named Siculus." This passage is deserving of 
very dose oonslderatloQ. In the forst place, as Morges, aooerding'to the same 
writer, succeeded Italus, and as the very name of this latter prince carries 
us back at once to the earliest periods of Italian history, we find the name 
Rome applied to a city, which must of oouseimenoe have been one of the 
ol^t in the land. In tbemest place. It is evittont that Anrioohiii relates a 
foot not based upon his own individual knowledge, but upon an old and esta- 
blished tradition ; for Anriochus brought down his history of Sicilian atfkirt 
to the 98th dympiad, that is, Co the B88th yesr before tM Christian era, a 
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Miiod when neither he himielf nor eny other Orecien writer knew aught ol 
Homei BTen by report, a» a city actually in exletenoe ; eince only two yeare 
proTlone (B, 0 . 390) it had been burned by the Oauli, and it was not until 
more than a century afterwards that the Romana became known the Sich 
lian Greeks by the capture of Tarentiun. It would seem, then, that Rome 
(Roma) was the most ancient name ; that it was displaced for a time by Sa 
tumia, and was afterwards resumed. 

We shall now enter more fully into the ooniideration of our subject, and 
endeayouT to find other additional grounds for the support of the opinion 
which we are advocating. To the same region of Italy where Saturn had 
erected on the Capitollne mountain the city of Saturma, and opposite to 
whom Janus had also established his residence on the Janicnilum, came, 
according to Dionysius (i. 31.), an individual named Evander, who was 
received In a friendly manner by the reigning monarch Faunus, Two ships 
were su/Acdeut to carry him and his followers, and a mountain was assigned 
him as the place of his abode, where be built a small city, and called it ' 
Fallantium, from his native oi^, in Arcadia. This name became gradually 
corrupted into Paliatium, while the mountain took the appellation of Mona 
Palatiiins. — Thus far Dionysius. Now, that a mere stranger, with but a 
handful of followers, should be received in so friendly a manner by the 
Pelasgi and Aborigines, as to be allowed to settle in their immediate vicinity, 
and in a place, too, which was, in a later age, as Dionysius informs us, Che 
very heart of Rome,*ia scarcely entitled to belief ; still less is it to be credited 
that he wrested a settlement there by force. If, then, we are to retain this 
old tradition respecting Evander and his followers (and we have nothing 
whatever which can authorize the rejecdon of it), there are but two ways in 
which the whole can be explained. Either Evander waa the leader of those 
very Pelasgi, who, uniting with the Aborigines, drovn out the Biculi from 
Latium, and received for his portion the city of Rome, with its adjacent 
territory; or, he was a wandering Pelaigiis, driven from Thessaly by the 
arms of the Hellenes, and after many unsuccessful attempts elsewhere, 
induced to come Co Italy in quest of an abode. It becomes extremely difih 
cult to decide between these two hypotheses, since they both receive consi> 
derable support from ancient authorities. The Pelasgi had already, on their 
very first irruption into Latium, founded a city called Fallantium in the 
territory of Reate, whose ancient situation Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
endeavours to point out. The name Fallantium was subsequently transferred 
by these same Pelasgi to the city of Rome, after they had become masKpi ot 
it by the expulsion of the Sicuii. Varro speaks in very express termt on 
this suUect L. iv. 8.): "the inhabitants of the territory of ReatA, named 
Palatini, settled on the Roman Palatium.” A passage of Pestus, moreover, 
(v. Saorani) ia fully to the point : " the Sacrani, natives of Reate (I e. the 
territory), drove the Ligurei and SicuU from Beptimontio (i. e. Rome)." 
After reading this pass^e, there aurely can be no doubt remaining in our 
minds as to ihe early exutenoe of the city of Rome, as well as of its ocoupt’ 
tion by a band of Pela^ and Aborigines, It is curious, moreover, to 
compare the name S^ani, which evidently means sacred, or consecrated to 
some deity, with the acknowledged fact of the Pelasgi iMing a sacerdotal 
caste or onler ; as well as with the circumBtance of there being a class of 
priests at Ardea called Bacrani, who worshipped Cybele, a goddess whose 
worship is most clearly traced from the East. On the supposition, then, that 
Rvander was the leader of the Pelasgi, we are enabled to clear up the old 
tradition of his having introduced into Italy the use of letters, and the 
knowledge of various arts. The Greeks also were indebted to the Pelasgi for 
an acquaintance with written characters, and with many of the arts of 
civiliz^ life. The aecond hypothesis, namely, that Evander was a wandering 
Pelasgui who had come to Italy in quest of an abode, and had been bospita* 
bly received by those of his nation who were already established there, 
reaves in its torn an air of great probability, from the concurrent testimony 
of all the ancient writers as to his having come to Italy by sea, aa well as 
from Die circumstance so explicitly stated, that he arrived In two ships with 
hia band of followers. If, now, we turn our attendon for a moment to the 
fact, diat after the Hellenes had driven the Pelasgi from Thessaly, a portion 
of the latter retired into Enirus, while another part sailed to the western 
coast of Asia Minor, where Hoiher speaks of them as the allies of the Trojans ; 
If, in addition to this, we call to mind tiiat botii divisions eventually settled 
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in Italy, and laid the foundation of the Etrurian confederacy; andififlnallyi 
we take into consideration what Plutarch tells us in his Ufe of Romulus, 
though he assigns no authority for it, that Romus, king of the Latins, drove 
out of the city the Tyrrhem, who had come from Thessaly to Lydia, andfhim 
Lydia to Italy, the balance preponderates considerably in lavour of this 
'kecond hypothesis. Ferhaps,however, they may both be reconciled together 
by supposing that those of the Pelaagi who had come from the upper part of 
Italy, had changed the name of ancient Rome to that of Palatium, and that 
Eyander came to, and was received among, them. It is most probable that 
'' Bvander was one of the leaders of the Pelasgi from the coast of Asia, and 
bore a part in the founding of the Etrurian republic. 

The question now ^ises as to the actual existence of Romulus. In order 
to answer this satisfactorily, we must go a little into detail. In the district 
'if Latium, there were, exclusive of Rome, many cities of the Aborigines or 
Latins, who had settled in this part of the country together with the Pelasgi, 
* Of these Alba Longa was the most powerful. Through internal dissensions, 
and from the operations of other causes, the Pelasgi had lost in most places out 
nf Etruria their original ascendancy. A leader from Alba Longa, with a band 
of voluntary followers, conducted an enterprlze against Rome, wh^ the 
power of the Pelasgi was in like manner fast diminishing. The enmrpriae 
succeeded: the conqueror became king of the ancient city, and increased its 
Inhabitants by the number of his followers. The Pelasgi remained, but they 
no longer enjoyed their former power. Whether two brothers or only a 
single individual conducted the enterprize, whether they were previously 
named Romulus and Remus (1. e. Romus), or, what is far more probable, 
whether they received these appellations from die conquered city, is a point 
on which we cannot decide. 

From the theory thus established, many important inferences may be drawn, 
which will tend to throw light on certain obscure parts of early Roman 
history. 1. We cease to wonder at the successful r^stanoe which Rome, 
apparently in her vei'y infancy, offered to her powerful neighbours ; for even 
at this early period the oity must be regarded at of remote and ancient 
origin. 2. We understand very clearly why Tuscan troops formed one of 
the wings of the army of Romulus ; for there is very strong probability that 
they were in reality the old Tyrrhenian or Felasgio inhabitants, and that 
Coeles Vibenna, their leader, was in truth the lucumo, or ruler, of Rome at 
the time of its capture by Romulus. 3. We perceive also the meaning of the 
Etrurian writer Volumnius, quoted by Vorro (L. L. Iv, &.), when he states 
that the three appellations for the early Roman tribes, Ramoes and Tatien- 
ses, as well as Luceres, are all Etrurian terms; the preponderating lanraage 
in Rome at the time of its capture being Tyrrhenian or Etrurian. 4. We can 
comprehend the close union and intercourse which subsisted at a later period 
between the Romans and Etrurians, Rome being, in fact, an Etrurian city. 

6. The account no longer appears exaggerated of Romulus having only 3000 
foot and 300 horse when he founded Home, and of there being 40,000 foot and 
4000 horse at the period of his death: the former means the forces which 
accompanied him on his enterprise against the ancient city ; the latter were 
the combined strength nf his followers and the ancient inhabitants. 0. We 
see, too, what to many has appeared altogether inexplicable, how the Roman 
kings, during their continual wars, were yet able to cherish athome the taste 
for building, which never can exist among a rude and early community : 
how it was that, even at this remote period, the Cloace, the Olivns Maximus, 
the Capitol, and other public construcdons were undertaken and aoomwUahF 
ed. I'hese stupendous structures, altogether beyond the resources of Home, 
If she is to be considered as an infant state at the time of their execution, 
were, ix fact, the work of the Etrurian part of the population of Rome. 

7, We discover the reason of the most distinguished of the Roman youQi 
being sent to the principal Etrurian cities for the purposes of eduoation ; it 
was done, in fact, from motives of state-policy, in older that, amid the tamall 
of almost incessant wars, they might stiU keep alive that apark of early 
knowledge and reftnement which had distinguished Rome from the very 
outset, and which marks her not as the receptacle of a horde of banditti, but 
as an ancient and civilizediioity, fUling by right of conquest into the hands 
of a military chieftain, fl. We are enabled to discover many of the seorat 
springe which impeUed the oompUoatfKi and apparenay discordant maohi 
nery of the Roman government. The old InheDitants being much farther 
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•dvBiiceil in oivillBBtion than their conqueron, would naturally, CTen after 
the fall of the city, be reapected by the victora for their auperior improTe 
meat, and the moat diatlnguiibed of them would ^ called, mm motiyea of 
policy, to aome alight partlolpation in the alfaira of the goyemment. Accor- 
dingly, we And that almoat one of the Arat acta of Romulua waa the inatitntioc 
of a aenate, whoae limited number freed him from any apprehenaton of theli 
combining to oyerthrow hia power ; while their conArmation of hia decreea, 
in caae it ihould be needed, would hare great weight with the old population 
of the oity. The Impolitlo neglect which Romulua aubaequently duplayed 
towarda thia order, ended in hia deatruction. That auch indeed waa hia fate, 
and that the aenate were priyy to the whole affhlr, admita of no doubt, when 
we call to mind the monatroua falaebood aaaerted by |hB aenator Proculua 
lulliu, for the purpoae of freeing that body from the auaplcion of haying 
taken the life of the king.— After all that haa been aaid, we hazard little, if 
any thing, in aaaertiiig that the early Roman nobility were the deicendanta 
of a aacred or aacerdotal caate. That the Pelaagi were auch an order, haa 
been frequently aaaerted, and we troat aatiafaotorlly eatabliahed. The Etru- 
riana, the deacendanta of the Pelaagi, preaeryed thia singular feature in the 
form D^goyernment which they had adopted. The Etrurian confederacy was 
ocnnpoaed. Indeed, of tweWe independent cities, yet the goyemment wea by 
no means la the hands of the people ; it was the patrimony of an hereditary 
caste, who were at once inveated with the military power, and charged with 
the aacerdotal functiona. Thia atrange form of goyemment threw the whole 
power into the hands of the higher clasaea, who were, no doubt, the imme> 
diate deacendanta of the Pelasp, and sulgected to their control the whole 
mass of the lower orders, who yery probably were sprung from the early 
Aborigines. Now, reasoning by anali^, we moat allow thia very same forim 
of goyemment to hate prevailed In Etrurian Rome before ita conquest by 
Romulua. Thia arrangement would throw into the hands of the upper clasaea 
the chief power, and give them the absolute control of religious anaira: and, 
on hia capture of the city, Romulua would leave them in full poiaeaeion of 
the latter as a matter ali^t of necessity, while from motives of policy lie 
would allow them to retain a small portion of the former. Hence the origin 
of the Roman nobility. Many circumitanoea combine to strengthen what has 
just been advanced. The nobility had for a long time in Home the sole 
euatody of religious affairs, and from their order all the priesta were for a 
long aeries of years constantly chosen, Every patrician gens, and each 
individual patrician family, had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself, which 
went by inheiitance in the same manner aa effects, and which the heir waa 
bound to perform. In this way, too, is to he explained the relation of patron 
and client, which in the earlier days of the Roman government was observed 
with so much formality and rigour. It was an artful arrangement on the 
part of a aacerdotal order^ andmay be regarded aa an^ogoua to, and no doubt 
derived from, the institution of castej in India. Ita ol^ect waa to. keep the 
lower orders in ocmipiete dependenoe upon the higher, and to effect this end 
Uie terrors of religion were powerfully annexed : it waa deemed unlawful 
for patrons and clients to aocuse or bear witness against each other ; and 
whoever was found to have acted otherwise, might be slain with Impunity aa 
% victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. A regular system of castes 
seems thus to have prevailed in Rome both Mfore and a long period after iu 
lonaueBt by Romulua. 

We come now to the true or Latin name of the Roman oity. Maoroblna 
(Hi 0.) informs ns that the Romans, when they besieged a city, and thought 
themselves sure of taking it, used solemnly to call oat the tutelary gods of 
the place, either because they thought that the place could not olherwiae be 
takim, or because they ragged it aa impious to hold the gods in cAytiyity. 
** On this acoount," he adds, ** the Romans themselves have willed that both 
the deity under whose protection Rome is, as well as the Latin name of the 
oity, remain secret and undivulged. The name of the oity is unknown even 
to Che molt learned." To the testimony of MaBrobiue may be added that ol 
Pliny (iii. fi,)j ** Rome, whose other name it is forbidden by the secret cere- 
monies of religion to divulgb." Now, in the aanctasry of Vesta was pre- 
nerved the Palladium, **tbB fated pledge of RomaaHdomlnlon," rfatalepignua 
fostterH Homanit Liv. xxvi.%7.) May we not then suppose Pallas or MTinerva 
t» have been the true tutelary deity of Romet and the real or Latin name of 
tho sky to have been PaUantium 7 
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AGRARUN LAWS.—Apf. B, Paoeb 115, ISO. 

Thui laiTi were eDaoted in andent Rome for the diyiaion of publlo lands. 
In the valuable work on Roman history by Mr Niebuhr, it is satiifaotorily 
shown, that these laws, which have so long been considered in the light of 
unjust attacks on private property, had for their object only the distribution 
of lands which were the j^^rty of the state, and that the troubles to whhdi 
they gave rise were occasioned by the opposition of pnrsons who had settled 
on these lands without having acquired any title to them. 

According to Dionysius of^Halioarnassus, their ^an of sending out ool(^ 
nists, or settlers, began as early as the time of Romulus, who generally 
placed colonists hum the city of Rome on the lands taken in war. The same 
policy was pursued by the kings who succeeded him ; and, when hie kings 
were expelled, it was adopted by the senate and the Mople, and then by the 
* dictators. There were several reasons inducing the Roman government to 
pursue this policy, which was continued for a long period without any inter* 
mission ; first, to have a check upon the conquered people ; secondly, to have 
a protection against the incursions of an enemy ; thirdly, to augmwt their 
population ; fourthly, to free the city of Rome from an excess of inhnitants j 
iftbly, to quiet seditions; and, sixthly, to reward their veteran soldiers. 
These reasons abundantly appear in all the best ancient authorities. In the 
later periods of the republic, a principal motive for establishing colonies was 
to have the means of disposing of soldiers, and rewarding them with dona* 
tions of lands ; and such colonies were denominated military colonies. 

An agrarian law contained various provisions ; it described the land which 
was to be divided, and the classes of people among whom, and their nun^bers, 
and by whom, and in what manner, and by what bounds, the territory was 
to be parcelled out. The mode of dividing the lands, as far as we now 
understand it, was twofold ; either a Roman population was distributed over 
the particular territory, without any formal erection of a colony, or general 
grants of lands were made to such citizens as were willing to form a colony 
there. The lands which were thus distributed were of different descriptions ; 
which We must keep in mind, in order to have a just oonception of the 
operation of the agrarian laws. They were either lands taken from an 
enemy, and not actually treated by the government as public moperty, or 
lands which were regarded and occupied by the Roman people as public 
property ; or public lands which had been artfully ahd oUndestinely taken 
possession of by rich and powerful individuals ; or, lastly, lands whloh were 
bought with money from the public treasury; for the purpose of being distri* 
bated. Now, all such agruian laws as oompreheniiBd either lands of the 
enemy, or those Which were treated and occupied as public property, oi 
those which had been bought with the public money, were carried into effect 
without any public commotions ; but those which operated to disturb the 
opulent and powerfhl citiaens In the possession of the lands which they un- 
justly occupied, and to place colonists (or settler^ on them, were never 
promulgated without creating mat disturbances. The first law of this kind 
was propoied by Spurius Casnus ; and the same measure was afterwards 
attempted by the tribunes of the people almost every year, but was as oon- 
■tantly defeated by various artifices of the mfiiles; it was, however, at length 
passed. It appears, both Dionysius and Varro (de Re Rustiea, lib. 1), 
that, at first, Romulus allotted ^ojugera (about one and a fourth acre) of the 
public lands to each man ; then Huma divided the lands which Romulua had 
taken in war, and also a portion of ibe other public lands ; afterwards TuUus 
divided those lands which Romulus and Nums had appropriated to the pri- 
vate eiy^nsBS of the regM esUblistament; then Bervios distributed among 
those had recently become oltliens, certain lands which had been taken 
froifi the YeientuSf the Cnrices, and Tarqninil; and, upon the expulsion of 
the kiM>iiil= appMrs that the lands of Tarquin the Frond, with the exception 
of the Campus Martins, were, by a decree of the senate, granted to the peo* 
pie. After this period, as the republic, by mesns of its oontinusl wsm, 
received continual accessions, of' ronquei^ lands, these lands were e ithw 
ocfuipied by colonists or remained puUio property, until the period when 
Bpnrhis Cassias, twenty^'our years after the expulsion of the kings, mposed 
a law (already mentioned), by which one part of tiie land taken from the 
Hernici was hllotted to the Idtiiu, and the other part to the Roman people { 
2d 
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butj as this law comprehended certain lands which he accused piiyate persons 
of haying taken from the pnblicj and as the senate also opposed bim, he 
Gould not aocompliih the passage of it. This, according to Liyy, was the first 
proposal of an agrarian law ; of whicht he adds, no one was eyer proposed, 
down to the period of his remembrance, without very great public commo- 
tions* Dionysius informs us, further, tiiat this public land, by the negligence 
of the magistrates, had been suffered to fdll into the possession of rich men ; 
but that* notwithstanding this, a division of the lands would have taken place 
under this law, if Cassius had not included among the receivers of the bounty 
the Latins and Hernici, whom he had but a little while before made citizens* 
After much debate in the senate upon this subject, a decree was passed to 
the following effect: that commissioners, called decemvirs, appointed from 


lands, and should designate how much should be let out, and how much 
should be distributed among the common people ; that, if any land bad been 
Bcqnired by joint services in war, it should be divided, according to treaty, 
with those allies who had been admitted to citizenship ; and that the choice 
of the commissioners, the apportionment of the lands, and all other things 
relating to this subject, should be committed to the care of the succeeding 
ooniols. Seventeen years after this, there was a vehement contest about the 
division, which the ^bunes propos^ to make of lands then unjustly ooci^ 
pied by the rich men ; and, three years after that, a similar attempt on the 
part of the tribunes would, accor^ng to Livy, have p^uced a ferocious 
controversy, had it not been for the address of Quintus Fabius. Some years 
after this, the tribunes proposed another law of the same kind, by which the 
estates of a great part of the nobles would have been seized to the public use; 
bat 4 was stopped in its progress. Appian says, that the nobles and rich men, 
partly by getting posses^n of the public lands, partly by baying out the 
shares of indigent owners, had made themselves owners of all the lands in 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, accomplitimd the removal of the common 
people from their poasesaions. This abuse stimulated Tiberius Gracchus to 
revive. the Llcinian law, which prohibited any Individual from holding more 
Chan SOO jugerot ur about 350 acres, of land ; and would, oonsequently, com. 

g »l the owners to relinquish all the surplus to the use of the public; but 
racchus proposed that the owners should be paid the value of the lands 
relinauiihed. The law, however, did not operate to any great extent, and, 
after having oost th^t Gracchi their lives, was by degrees rendered wholly 
Inoperative. AftdHbis period, various other agrarian laws were attempted, 
and with vartoas suooeu, according to the nature of their provisions ana the 
tempei* of4he times in which they were proposed. 

From a earefiil consideration of these laws, and the others of the same 
kind on which we have not commented, it is apparent, that the whole object 
of the Roman agrarian laws was, the lands belonging to the state, the public 
lands or national domains, which, as already observed, were acquired by 
conquest or treaty, and, we may add also, by confiscations or direct seizurea 
of pnvate estates by different faotiouB, eitiier for lawful or unlawful causes ; 
of the last of which we have a wdUknown example in the time, of Sylla’s 
pmsoriptions. The lands thus claimed by the public became naturally a sub- 
ject of extensive speculation with tbs wealthy capitalists, both among the 


aohles and other claisei. In our own times, we have seen, during the revo. 
lution in France, the confiscation of the lands belonging to the clergy, the 
nobility, and emigranta, lead to similar result!. The sales and purchases of 
Umta, by virtue of the agrarian lawa of Rome, under the various complicated 
idromnstanoei which moat ever exiat in snob oases, and the attempts by the 
government to resume or re^grant such as bad been sold, whether by* right 
or by wrong, especially after a purchaser had been long in possessiim, under 
n title which he supposed the existing laws gave him, naturally odtasioned 
mreat heat and agitation ; the snbrject itself being inttinilcally one of great 
lOAflIealty, even when the passions and interests of the parties concerned 
'Would pomlt a calm and deliberate examination of their respective rlghti.-^ 
.From ^ ocmmotlons which usually attended the propoaal of agrarian laws, 
and firom a want of exact attention to their true omect, there long been 


a general impreasion, among readers of the Ron^ history, that those laws 
were always a direct and violent infringement cl the rights of private -pro- 
perty. Even anoh men as Maohiavelli, Montesquieu, and Adam anutb, have 
ahar^ in this misconception of them, ' 
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Ambira, 78, a. Antha, 460. 

Ambit ua, 45 ; ambltba Autloum, 45L 
lax, 64, n. B5, a. Antlqoara legam, 7& 

Ambulaora, 876, n. 460. Antiatitaa, So?. 
Ambulatlo bjpathra ArrAa^ 480. 
yal lubdltlia, 270, m. AntLlx, 849; onrya, 460* 
AmbiUatlouai, 876. AraivApw, 858. 

Amanta, 85S. AireXf«ai^, 5. 

AfflItN, 475. Aparin annum, 98, 

Amamum, 861. Apax, 888, 850 ; pro]u» 

Amphlthaatrum. 888. ana. 838. n. 

Amphora, 5^, 486. App.^965, 

Ampllarl, 910. ApUrium, 450, 

Ampliatlo, 817. Apinitra..8ti. 

Ampllua, 817. Apodltarfiun, 8791. 

Ampuba, 880, 894. Apogml, 478. 

Amygdala, 884. AvaXaiinir, 407* 

Aitayatldaa, 804. Amwtftruw, lb. 

Anagnoit^ ^ 446. Apophorata, 48,890^0ee 
Anypa ^ /AMAiymr, & ApoUMoa, 441, 
Anatoeumul uiniyvu* AveSaamn 4B4. 
rliii,4S8. Apjorltlo, 146. 
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Appiritorn, 145. 
Appellatio, ft. 
A^ldii, 480, PI. 

A^iu pura val liuLralit, 
4iB, N. I aqua eL Ignla 
Intardi^Io, 1S3. 
Aquodnotua, 45, n.. 494. 
A^^^a prtmnoU, utm, 

Aqiuuil, ib. 

Aquarmn Dorator, pro* 
fsotai, Domulaiil, 493. 
AquIU, aOB, n., 320, 
Aquilo, 478. 

Ara, S6S, S64; lapalolir^ 
funarla, 417 \ pro aril 
it rodi, 208 ; aram ta- 
ntra, 201, n. 

AratiimM, 401. 

Arator, Ml, 488. 
Aratmm, 463. 

Arbiter, 196, 208; bi- 
bendi, B97; arbltrom 
adigBre, 198. 
Arbltrlom, 410. 
Arboratorea, 401. 
ATboraa. 470. 

Area rllU, 418. 

Aroara, 479. 
ArobiAillui, 833. 
ArcKimagimi, B83. 
Arehimimua, 418. 
Archlpoala, 898. 

Arctl genlnaa, 479. 
Aretgpliyiax, 479. 
Arotoa, 479. 

Arotariu, 479. 

Areola, 443. 

Arouna, 477. 

Arcoa tiiomphalia, 498. 
Area, 43, 419, 488, 478^ 
Arana, 8, 888. 
Ai«iarii,m 
Argal, »L 
Argantarla, 400. 
Argantarll, 41434^490. 
Annittttn mmUtltlaB, 
ifl; poataUtuiii, In- 
faotiuu val aad^flao' 
tUBL alnatODi, 4jA 
At^atu, 448. 

ArKa, 384. 
AM#rMMriia« Ilk 
AfMirNS 479. 

Arna, 808, a, 844; lu- 
aoiia at pnenatorla, 
286; oolligara. 844. 
AroameBta, 344. 
ArBiarla.810, n. 448. 
AroatlTaM. 

Annanta, 489. 

Aralllo, 824, 884. 
Apn^, 430, 

Arooata, 881. a. 

Airba valarrhabo,103, a 
Atrogatlii, 48, 49, a. 86. 
ArtoiOfanI, 8M. 

Anudo, 440. 438, 467. 
Amapko,^^ 
AroaplDaa, 90L 
Arvalia fritraa, 240. 
Arram, M2. 
Arx,242,486;BaraB,466 

'AW'S."’"' 

Aabaitoa, 410. 
Aapaq^gihuii, lb., a. 

Auwan^m. 

A a B w a r a in larvltalam, 

UO. 


ABaaraa, 475. 

AaBer'tor, IBO. 

Abbbi, 4^. 

ABBalBOrei. 103 , 183 , 210 . 
Aiaiduiu, Ml. 

Aaila, 420. 

Aatipulator, 192, a, 
Aatrea, 228. 

AatrologL 844. 

Aiplam. 264 . 
Aa/mbDlua ad Danam 
vanlra, 366 , 

Atallaui, 1339; Atallana 
ftballo, lb. 

Athenauiu, 467. 
Athlata.278,379, n.,289 
Atratl,aB2, 41A R. 

Atria auollonarla, 48, a. 
Atrlanila, 889, 435. 
Atrinn, 268, 431, 434 . 
Attanan, 864 . 

AttaJlBa parlpataBDiita, 
878; AttuUia vMtai,432 
Aaotlo, 47, M; auotlo- 
nam conatlloBra, pro* 
farra, 48, a. 

Auotdr, 48; lagU, 78; 
aantantlBB, IS. 
Auctoraraentiini, 281. 
Auotorati, ib. 

Anctoriboa pitribtta, 94 . 
Aaotorltu, 46 ;atBnia, 
139 ; eouBularia val 
praitDrla, 90 ; In aena- 
tn, 17 , R.; Mraoripta 
vel praacrlpto, 18 ; 
prudanlmn val Jnria 
DDnaaltoitun, IBS; ae- 
natila val aanatOa oon- 
BOltl, 10 . 

Audltoraa, 156 . 
Audlturoa vel aVdltorea 
oorrogare, 202 , a. 
Aaguraaalam, 812 , a. 
Angorala, 818 . 
Aaguratarlam, 812 , a. 
Augaraa, 74 , a., 289, 248 
Augurluffl, Balatli, 240 ; 
fapatrativiiin val opta* 
tain, 248 . 

Auguatale, 812. 
Angutali^ 272. 
Augaataa, 140, 142. 
Ai^a, 851. 

Aalna, 878. 

AuJaum, 298, a, 
Auraa,48]. 

Aoraa damai, 449, a, 
Auraa, 468. 

Aunoa, 488, 480 ; nosi- 
muB, 426 . 

Anrlonlaa opponari,165 
Auriga, 482. 

Attrlgo, 276, a. 
Aurlgara, 4S3. 
Anrigarhia, 488. 

Aunun DOronarlaia,l88; 
Bimaatra, ad u- 
bmiaaa, 428. 

Auapai, 280, 240. 
Anipla^ oomitla, 78. 
Auiploia angaataoaatu- 
rUriini,78| paramnla, 
240. 

Aaaploea naMlanun, 340 
Aua^alooi, 240, 800, a. ; 
a|raglaaTal opUfflua, 

Aoatar, 47A 
Antograptaai, 448. 
lAutwanoa, 280. 


AoxllU, aoxillaraa nU 
lltea, 80A a. 

Avana, 467. 

Avantlnua mDnB,4BS,484 
Avarta, 474. 

Avlarium 439. 

Avia Afra, 884. . 

Avnnculaa, SB. 
Axamanta velaaiaman. 
la, 831. 

Axilla, 868, a. 

Axla, 479, 460. 


Bibylonloa perlatroina* 
ta, 878 ; dootilna, 244. 
Babfbnii, 244. 

Baooa, 368, a. 

Butoho, 289. 
Buohanalia, £39, a. 
Baoillua, 442. 

Badixara, 4^ 

Bqlali, 474, 475. 
Balana, 385, a. ' 
Ballito, 882. 

Balnai, 879. 

Balnaator, 875, a., 380. 
Balnatun, 873, a., 378, 
880, a. 

Balaamum, 381. 

Baltaui, 855, a. 
BaptiitBriam, 878. ' 
Barba prlma,S67,a.; bar- 
bampBia an ,nntrlro,867 
BirbataB,S67 ; maglatar, 
liber, 868. 

BanAiwat, 406. 

Baaillea, 108, 490. 
Baaia, 4^1. 

Butama, 470. 

BatlUnm, 468. 
BaUola,894. 

Batnalla, 261, 

BallarlL 871, 864. 

Bana mliii val vobla, 890 
Btnaaolarii, 818. 

Banna, 478. 

Baa, baaBia, 423. 
Baatlaril, 280. 

Blbara ad numarua, 
897, Oroao mora, ib. 
B»0AtainrvDi, 4M. 
Bibllopoia, 4M, a., 440. 
BibIlDthBoa,881,n.,t47, 
a blbllotliaoa, M, 448. 
Bibllothaoatiiu, 448. 
Blbloa, 488. 

Biolinlan. 878, a. 
Bldam, 408. 

BldanUl, 411. 

Blgo, 427, 470. 

BlgMl, 427. 

BUugi v. •gaB,476 
BiUx,438. 

Bipannai, 264. 

Birainaa, 888. 

BIretom, 477. 

Blaalllum, 48(1 n. 
Blaaajrtllia, 2M. 
Boarliua, 490. 

Boio, 219. 

BoUti,B84. 

Bolla,343. 

BaiBa,S9Aib 
Bamliyi, 864. 

Sana gratia, 407. 

Bona paraphipalia,401; 
Buapanaa, A 
BoBiU^40. 
Bootaa,470. 
Boftu,478. 
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Braooo, 330. 

Braohia, 343, 848. 
Braohla intandari;, 844, 
BubolBoa, 448, 479. 
Bnocina, 814, 313 ; toi^ 
tia, 315. 

Bala, 08. 

Bulaato, ib. 
Balealarluia, ib. 

Bulga, 474, 

Bulla, 441, a.; aural, 
386, a,, 333; aeorteu 
853, a, 

Buroonei, 470. 

Burii, 463. 

Buatlrapua, 42], ' 

BiuLnarll, 418. 

Baatuin, 417. 

Buxom, 870. 

C 

Caballl moni. val Cabal*, 
liuua, 484. 

Cabaliui, 474. 

Cadera, 239, 290. 
Cadiuwna, 826. 

Cadi, 86^ a. 

Caducum, 174, n. 

Cadna, 486; cadum re* 
linara, vartara, 388. 
CaMlara, 8QU. 

Uolaba. 88a 
Calina, 484. 

Corlte Dart dlgni, 107. 
Carltnm tabula, Ib. 
Caatr, 141. 

CiBalml IfflO, a.; pate* 
ra, SU9, a. 

Caataa v. oeiLua. 179. 
Calamlitratui, Sol. 
CaUmua, 440, 407. ' 
Celata, 49. 

Calcar, 481. 
Calcaaoanta, 838, R. 
Caleal, 858i rapandl,8B0 
Calcaoa mntiri, 0. 
Calcaua, a5a 
OalBuli, 218, 817, 898. 
Ciloidua Minerva, 217. 
Caldarlum, 87 B, a., 879, 
a., 880, n. 

Calando, 207 : Intaraa- 
Uraa, intaroalarea prl< 
area, ib. ; trlataa, 483. 
Oalendarluoi, lb. 
CallBia, 894,486: gem* 
■nati,ptaratl.a9e. 
Oallanorum alium, 861. 
Oallga, 807-839. 
Ciligatui,B07. 
CdonaaVaiB, 178. 
Calumnia. SlB, a.; di* 
oandUltiuniipaiimirum, 
rallglo^, tlmorla, 204, 
Calumnlaminraia, 211, 
a.; Farr a, W4. 
Calumnlaii, Ib. 
Calufflolato)^ 210, a. 
Calx, 270, 46^ 

Camara, 848. 
OBuarlta,848 
CamlUna, 404. 

Oamlnl portatllta, 454, 
OamlalMM. ' 
0ampoitratl,27B. 
Oinpeatn, Ifa. 
Campaatrl natia, 72. 

I Oampua Marthia, 469; 

490; aoalaritui, SW; 

I vanallhMO. 
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CuilM, 460, lu 
CftnilUUtl, 19, 71,86, N., 
nil \ Auguitl, CBibrll, 
prlnclpli, ISl. 
duiBi, b98. 

OAolsnln, lb, 

Canii, 397. 

Caniu, 440. 

CuuuB, 387* 

Cuion fniDiBiitariai, 60. 
Cniithirl, 8M. 
Cutheriug vbI Duthi- 
rlam, 472, 474. 

Gantbiu, 480. 

Contlciun agir^SSB, 
Oiniuliiatai, 489, n. 
Oapeoa porta, 480. 
OaplllaiiiBntuin, 808. 
Capere longa poaiM* 
■Iona, 47. 

CapIlML 867. 

Capli, 26i. 

Capiitraro, 488. 
Capiitnim, lb. 

Capita oenil, 69, 82. 
napltlmn, 8S7. 
Capltolinui,484,,48a,4B6 
Capltolium, 488. 
Capltnlum, 491. 

Capia, 448, 447,11., 448. 
Capnarii, 380. 

Capaarlui, 443. 

Gapaula, 366, n. 

Capaum, 478, 470. 
CapiilariB, 412. 

Capull dacua, lb. 
Oapulua, ib.| 468. 

Caput, 483, 461 esto- 
rum, Jaolnora cMum, 
861, n. ; poroUuua, 322, 
Oarbaiai 837* 

Career, 219, n. 

Cyroerai. 87S. 

Uarehnia, 894. 

CardUcI, 240, a. 
Oardlnalii Tenti, 474. 
Cardinal, 460; tranl* 
varai, 478. 

Cardo, lb. ; aoua, ooel.. 
dnuB, haiMrlui, 480. 
Carloea, 884. 

Cariai yatuatalia, 800 ,n. 
Carina, BlJ.n., 342,844. 
Carman, 181; oonipoal* 
turn, 181, 100, n. ■, to* 
gatam, 260 ; dadootum 
dioera, 4S4. 
Carmantalla, 270. 
Carmantalla porta, 488. 
Gama, 272. 

Carulfba, 148, 149. 
Carpentnm, 477. 
Carptor, 868. 

Carpua, ib. 

Cari agmm, 479. 
Carrago, lb. 

Carr non, 478. 
Carrucarlui lb. 

Corrua, tf 9. 
C.ii'7ijti8f884. 

Cuua Homuli, 487. 
Caaea, 448. 

Caiali, 800. 

CaateUa, 877. 

Cuterla, 848. 

Caatra, Batlva, hlbama, 
310 laaLloarloruni,476‘, 
inetarl, SlO; movere, 
310,a. naralla ml nan- 
tloa, 348, m .4 Btatlra, 
Daatrla tartlU, fco., 810. 


Cataphraeti, 807 
Catapiratea, 348. 
CatapiiltB, 882. 
Cataatroma, 841, n« 
CatellB, 8M, 863, n. 
Catena, 868, n. 

Catanatl ooltoraa, 82, n. 
Catanula, S24, 868, n. 
Catarraril, 262. 
Cathadra, 47B;limga,9. 
CaTaadinin, 488. 

Cayea, piima, ulUma. 

Cauda, B41, H. 

Caudex, 837, 471, n. 
Caupo, 497. 

Cauponea, 497. 

Caurua, 478. 

Canaa aemel diota, 157, 
n. ; aontlaa, 206, n. 
CauBB oentnm viral ei, 
198. n.; oobjaotlo, 80-2, 
Gauaam agora, 211; dl' 
oaro, 109, n. 
GauBarli^OB. 

Ciuaio, 883, n. 

Cautala, 842. 

Cedro uilnera, 446, n. 
Celarea, 20. 

CaUa frialdarU, et oal- 
darla, ^8. 

CaloMB, 840. 
Canataphianii 428, 408. 
Ciuaire popuiiBvl(atai, 
Bubolea, lamlliaa, peeu* 
Diaaqna, 107; refaian* 
dum da allqua re, 10. 
Canaeti modum url, 
manol^paoiuilaa,107. 

Ganiio haatarU, 8S8. 
Oaniorea, 106* 

Cenaoria anlmadveniio, 
109, n.; BobfCrlptlo.lO?. 
Cenaoria Judiolum, ib. 
CenaorlBUiertl notm,lb^ 
lagaa val tabula, 108. 
CeiiiujaagBrB v.babere, 
107. 

Oonini, S, M., 88, 67, 69 ; 
oapltia, 00; aquaatria, 
108 1 In oorpore, B8; 
Romani popull, Bena> 


torlua, lla : lott, 60. 
Gantaurua, 842. 
CentanarU, 188. 
CantenarluB agar, 07. 
CenlealmB binaa, qna- 
taruB, ranoyatB, per- 


cS'n!aT(i^ki, 829. | 

Cento, 474. < 

Cantonal, 884, m. 
Centnaria, 461. ' 

Cantumvlrl, 111, 198; 
Utibua judloandU, 122. 
CantunDuluB, 474. 
CenturlB, 67, 68. ' 

Centurlam Terra, non 
rarre v. perdare, 79. 
Centurio deolmt pUi, ' 
poatarior, primi pill v. ' 
prlmi urdlnla, pnniui, ^ 
prior, BUS. 

Canturioiulna, Ik ' 

Centurionaa mlnorea or* 
dioB, lb. 

CanUiiilb, 

Cera prlma et extaema, 
60. * 

CcTB, 28, 60. 


Oeramlum, 4. 63 
Oeraaua, 470, 

Cereta, 342. 

Cerbami, 238. 

Corourui, B4L 
Cerealea, IlUL 
Cerealla, 271. 

Cerla, 467. 

Carla Inoanbete, 442. 
Cerlti yel oerrlti, 246, 
Corona, 278. 

Certaman athletloum vel 
xjrmnlonm, 278. 
Ceniaaa, 863. 

OeruaaaUa, ib. 

Cervl, a8L 
Oervloal, 476. 

Cervlila, 467. 

Caapti fortultua, 461. 
Ceialo lu jure, 47 . 
Xmoiiv, 446. 

Chaldnl, 244. 

Cbaldaioia ratlonibua 
erudlttia, 244. 
Charonlti^ 83. 

Chxrta delatktla, 441; 
denUtaiAuguatareiiia, 
Livlana, Hleretloa, 
Claudia, ato.i 489. 
GhartBL488; e^itolarei, 
444. 

Chanoboiolum, 469. 
Z«AMpxOf> 

Cbiramaxlnm, 477. 
ChlrodotB, 866, a. 
Chliographna, 442. 
Cbironoml, 296. 
Cblronomontea, 986. 
CliiroUiBoai;879,N.,869. 
ChlmrgL, 83. 
ChlunydatuB, 810. 
Chlamjra, lb. 
Choragluu, 294. 
Cboragua, lb. 

ChoruB, 294. 

Cibjlln, 874. 

Ciborla, 894. 

Clbum, 874 ; atajitaa oa* 
pera, 326, a. 

OiMtiix, 472. 

Cioar, oioarcalB, 469. 
Clllola, 884, a. 
cinotuB,366 ;Qablau«,01 
CinararU, 36L 
Clnararlam, 419. 
Cinguliun, 836, a. 
Cinmonea, 861, 

CIppi, 881. 

Cippua, 416, 419, n- 
Ciroenaa tomantn m , 878. 
Clrol,4S9. , , , 

Clnniitorea 4*1 olrol> 
toraa, 314. 

Clrouiua aurf y, auiBUB, 


Clariaalmua, 11, 126. 
Claaaiaril, 846. 
Claailol,846 ;anfltorea,60 
Clualoui, 66. 
riaiali, 69, 347. 

g laLbra farrea, 283. 

lauatro, 460. 
Clauatrltumua, lb. 
Clauatnim, 848. 

Cl aval, 460. 

ClayuB, 343. 
Cleri^a,2O2,870| 818. 
Cliantea, 24, 

CllteUa, clitellarla, 474. 
Cloaca maxima, 496, 
CloBcn, 496. 
CloaDarium, 496. 
Cloacarnni our atorei,406 
ClDicina, 838. 

ClypeuB, 806, 878, 880. 
Coaotionaa argentariaa 
faotltare, 147. 
OoBotorea, 147. 

C noble n, 884. 
Cooblaara, 396, 469, 
CoDbleari^ 487. 

Cudax, 816, a., 444, 
Qregorianui, Hermit 
nnlaaiia, Juatlnlanna, 
Thaodo8lanua,ntpotita 


Clrounfarra. 09. 
Ciroumiorlptlo, 114. , 
CIroua, 84; ApoUlnarU 
yel FUmlnlua, 84, 459 i 
naxinua, 274, 489. 
Cirri, 361. 

Cialariua, 478. 
CiaiumTib. 
data, 78, a. 

ClWrl, WKJ. 

Clvaa ingennl, 86. 
Clvltatea foaderatB, 61, 
a., 64. ' 

Clabnlare, 479. 

Clamor, 896, a. 
Clarlgalloi 890. 

I 3 


Cmleba, 888 . 

Cmlia, 467. 

Caelkna mona, 489 . 
Cnluiu, 460 . 

Coai^D, 899 , 400 , 407 . 
Cana; 869 , 888 : adliia- 
Ua, BiUlolalU, 887 ; ad- 
yenlltia, 886 . a., 887 ; 
anialnaana, 869 * augu* 
ralla, dubla, 880 ; Eara* 
lla, 481 ;iiuptlalla, 406 ; 

S ntlBualia, 8 S 6 iraota, 

7 ; aaUaria, 886 1 via- 
tica, 867 . 

Cnnaoula, 466 . 
Cmnaoulum, B 7 b 
CmnB oijmt val pompa, 
884 . 

Canado, 878 . 
(ioenathinaa, 460 . 
fjoenula aubita coudlota* 
qua, 866 . 

Coercltio, 808. 

Cognatl, 88 , 40 , a. 
Cognltnrta, 218 . 
Cognoman, 86 . 
Cognoaoere, 104 , 881 . 
Conora prBtorla, 880 , 
Cobortea, Sl 9 ; alaiw 
val alariaa, 817 , a. 
Coitio, 78 , a. 

Cola vinarla, BSO, a* 
Coliienm, 8^. 
Collnteralea baaredeB,8l 
CoUeglnm, 884, 246; 
oonaulnm, 267, a. | fe- 
Clallam, 249, a.; Flay I- 
albini,BOilaliiun Augna* 
talium,248. 

CoUbjm, 464. 

Colllna, 81; porta, 486. 
^Uia hor-tuloruni, 486 ; 
^Haroini, Dlanm, Bb 
monini, 464, 
Collfblatm, 484 
Oolml, 88, a., 461, 408. 
CulonlaB, 01 ; mllitarei, 
02 ; mvllea, 
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CnlMini boniu, 461, n. 
Colmn, >88; nlvu-loin, 
806. 

Colnoibar, U9. 
ColumbAna, 420, h., 429. 
ColiwinABne^40l| Mm- 
^ nia, 402-, roitraU, 827, 
401. 

Colaoina, 4B1. 
ColamnBjrti, 402. 
Columnariiim, 402. 
ColU, 482. 

CamBcalamUtratft, 861) 
In gndni formata, 861', 
oonua ingBaitaRi, 861, 
Combnnre, 410, n. 
Comliuri, 870, 
CamliMtiD, B70. ‘ 
Qomliiator. 870 ; oonju* 
ntl9nls, ib. 

Comltatoii 133, n. 
Comitai, 128. 

ConitU, 126, 180, 218, 
7, 80, 05, 70, 71, 75,80, 
lU, 146, 167; oaUta, 
66 ; oantnrlatE, 80, 43, 
40, 68, 66, 67, 70, 71, 
78, 79.63,100,180,148, 
205—^; ouiiata, 65, 

3 108,241) dlrinera, 
mi halMK, 65; 

DTE, 67 ) popoU, 84 ) 

trlbat^ eo) K 81, 68, 
84, 111, 11% 118, 110, 
122, lU,m 207,208. 
C^tialM dlH, 68 ; 
eoBiltUllbwi dl»bu,7, n 
ComIkUti tribnnl, 159. < 
Cdinltliun, 65. 
CanuBonturL 281. 
Commutarll, 087, 448 1 
eleotoniio t «1 MlMto* 
nun, 448) a DOmnanta- 
rUa, 443, 

<}QmB«itar1aa raram 

np h^wMi-nm 287. 

G(iiuS!^!w, 4B7. 
Comlttara qpara, 487 1 
~ Bdla, J80) QomoB 

aerrTStt 


Commoin, 44 ; In ooni' 


In Tooare, 115 ; In oon* 
dona itai^ lb. 

ConalonBi oonduoUe, 23. 

Conalanurai, 400. 

UonclaaBtum aat, 409. 

ConaUvn, 459. 

Concublna, 401. 

OononblnatiM, 401, 

Cononblnni valooncabla 
nn, 269. ^ 

Condara, 411; In an* 
rlum, 15 ; luatrum, 60; 
rita 


|ulchrai, 459 ; i^pora, 

CoDdiotlo, 200. 
GandlDtlonBB, 101. 
Condltar diilDlarlai,888. 
CondltorBa Jniia, 155. 
Oondikorla, 4K, m 
Oondltorinm, 410. 
Condiiota mnltltodo, 23, 
Oondaotom, 461. 
Confkrreatto, 899, 400, 
401, 407. 

Conclarlam, 884, 487. 
Congil, 486. 

Conglaa, 854, 487. 
Confeotoraa. 245. 
ConjoratL, 801. 
Conluratia, 801. 

Con] ns, 401. 

Connnblnni, 401, n. 
Conqulaitla, 808. 
OonqnliltniM, 808. 
Oonaorlpti paCraa, 2, 8. 
ConBaoraldo, 424. 
CabatMoalla, 102. 
Conaantei dlL 227. 
ConWMBoraa, 210. 
Conallla aamBitvla, 6. 
Conilllarll, 201, 138, n. 
Conalliom, prcioonanlia, 
185, n. } ralpoblioa 
•empltarmm, 2; in 
oonaUlnoi MOndara,! 14, 
m In oonallloB adhl- 
btrl aaimnl, 156, n. 
Cautitotlmiaa, w, 182. 
n.) piinolpilaa, 182, n. 
<7wiibatai^iiB, 8U7. 


CompaoLoraa Ilbroram, 
446. 

Comparai* inter aa, 1B8L 
OonianUoaenartiiiJNb 

aS®. , 

CinipramlaaiirluB, ipb >. 
OaapromUanm, 200. 
Oqnoaa ar n U ■Mdat 
878, M., 860, m 
OoBDapta loilonla Lam* 
ilEHia, 197, m 
Oonehm 815. 

Canohjlla, 884. 
OoDddabnU, 64. , 

OancUUtoraa, 240. A 
ConolUuB, 15,810 tpla- 
bls,84. 

OonoloBalla hlrodo a* 
rarll,8a. 

CoocuMem dara, prodn- 
nafa, adavcara, in aa- 
— ■‘‘TO, habara,Tanixa, 


jaroB, m. 

Conaal prlu, B8L 
Conaularea, 0, 00, 137 ; 
leiatL raobna, 187. 
Conaularla aqiiaiwii,495 
CanaolMV atnalnm da 
aliqaa raJO ; lloa^lOS. 
Ooniiil^l,08)daal|* 

cSSSiSHm^W. 

80, 138, 

Canlabimiiim, 20, 813, 
810, 401: Tlvare In 
‘ oontubarnlb, 818. 
ConTanlna, IM. 
CoBTlTari raota, raota at 
dapalla, 867. 

ConTlrli dlfltator, dux 
val atratagna, 807. 
CeaTlrtain Intampaati* 
Tam, 860. 


Copta, 985. 

Coqni, aa. 

Coquni, 

Corblua, 942. 

Corla, 894, pi. 

Cornloan, 86. 

Coralonla, 884. 

Cornlgar, 280. 

Camu, 205, 914. 

Cornna, 817. a. ; Talo- 
ntm, ^ ; portni, 348. 
Corolla, 881, n. 
Corollarliini, 208. 

Corona oaitrenaia, 883; 
oiTba, 882 { gramlnaa 
obildlonallt, SU) mn- 
ralli, navalla, roatrata, 
829; aploaa,240; Tal* 
laria, 889 ; aub ooitma, 
28; Dorona clngera val 
olrBomdaro, 890, n. ; 
BUB corona Bbrlna,881. 
CoronB, 862, 881, n. 
OoronaB eolllgan,S02,Pi 
Uerooara oratara tbI n- 
na,807. 

Coronarlnm anrum,136, 
Conora laotloarioram, 
47 b, nondom conola- 
inata,400. 

Corpna Juria, 102, 142, 
152,18%184)Baoin,40. 
Corractorta, 125, 187. 
Corrigan mona, 110, n. 
Oorrlgla, 958. n. 

Cortina, 247, n. 

CaruB, 478. 

Corrl, 849. 

Corfbantai, 859. 
Corymbir. corona,841,n 
CoryBbua, 478. 
CDrrphBua, 204. 
Cothonaa ral -na, 848. 
Cotbnrnnt, 202, a., 859. 
Ootyla, 486. 

Codnaiina, 478. 
Oorloai, (78. 

Crater, 804, 307. 

CrmtM, 882, n. ; dentata, 
464) anb orate naoari, 
820,11. 

Cnarl, 70. 

CroBB^ 410, n. 
Cropida tbI -dala, 858, 
Cnpidarnm oatragula, 

889, PI. 

Crapldall, 809. pi. 
Crepiindla, 404. 
CrepMOoloffl, 269. 

Crnta, 2757862. 

Greta t. nnaia neta, 216 
CratatB, 862. 

Oretati padaa, 28. 

Cntlo hBradltalia, 52. 
CrlBon majHtatia, 117, 
h., 186; raptna, 106 ,pi.| 
ngnJ, 70. 

Crinalaa aona, 801, pi.j 
faidB, vlttB, 862- 
Crinaaficti Tel auppEwl* 

C^L1S,"827. 

Qrlata, 806. 

Cneota, 865. 

Crnatm, 898. 

Cnutula, 884. 
Crypta,497. 
CrVptxmortlona, 870. 
Cabtonla, ^rmltoria, 
noctarna etoiariiaiW. 
Cubioc laril t. -area, 455. 


CubloalBrini, 34, pi. 
CubloiilaD, 288. 

Cnbtla, 475. 

Cubltui, 485, '436. 
CuoaUni. 856, 860, a. 
Cndo, 860. 

Ctilolta, 878. 

Cnleu inioma, 221, «• 
Ciiloui, 437. 

CuUna,454. 

Culman, 448, 460. 
Culmni, 469. 

C^B potari maglitra, 

Guitar, 468. 

Caltraril, 207. 
ColtrarhiB, 261. 

Cnltrl, 264. 

Cnl^, 804. 

OnmeiunL, 464> 

Cunina, 288,296, fii822. 
Cunionlum agan, 836, n, 
OapadlB.sS 
Cuppa Tal oupa, 897. 
Curator, 188. 

Ountona aBaarum,494; 
opaiwn publloarum, tIf 
arum, 810.J88. 
Curetai, 25% 258. 
CurlB, 1,277,65, 66,490. 
Curialaa, 56. 

Ciuio, 1; Maxlmua, 1, 
66, 164. 

Curlonaa, 56, 249. 
CurrlunlA, 477. 

Corral, 478, 477 ; falea- 
tl, 477. 

Cunoi'ai, 470 ; poblloi, 
497. 

CnriorlBB, 840. 

CunuB, 277i n., 476, 
Corula abur, 69, 477. 
Curulaa maglatratui, iU. 


libera, 


CaatodiB, 7 

Cuitodla, 451; 

219. 

OuatollB, 814. 

Oyathl, 486. 

OyathliBa^ 896. 

Oratima, 306; ad oya- 
thoa atare et atatul, lb. 

CyeUa, 852. 

Cymba intilia, 857. 

Cymbla, 804. 

Cymbulii, 848, pi. 

Cynoiura. 479. 

Cytiiua, 467. 

D 

Daotyll, 884. 

Daotylothaci, 380, 

ciyaioi mat mtf 

«m,415, 

Damoati ad gladlum at 
ad ludom, 28l. 

Damnatlo, 51; id baa. 
tlaa, 880, a. 

Danmo, 51, 

Danuium, 81^ Injttrla 
datum, IO6) pTBltan, 

DapM,4l7 : llbatm, B8I. 

Daoanua, 818. 

DaoflBpada, 485, n. 

DfloiBTlrL 0, 7 , 70, 64, 
86. 180. 181, 140, 155, 
100, M 1 lltibua Jodi- 
eandia, 121.192; aaoria 
fbeiapdla, 258 -, aacro* 
nnn,l(IE 
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DMArmra, 76. 

DmIbi, mtiei, 610. 429. 
Dtunuuii, 300 ; limitai, 
47& 

DoolmtHo, OEB. 
DtaUrarL, 79. 

DsoollarBi 803. 
Deontiul62, n. ; aiifn- 
ruia, Cniarii, oonau* 
lam, deourionum, Jadl- 
oli, ^DnUfioum, princl* 

Brail, 286. 

Dacretum, llS; mdb* 
tdi, 1 0, 1 4 ; tr ibonanim, 
114 ultlmnm «el n- 
traninmi IB. 

Daouma, 04. 

Daoiuninl, 64, 66, 
Dsoumuiuin, 60. 
DeouminuB, 00, 478, 473 
Dbouiuc, 4S0. 

Deonrla iBDitoriB Jndl- 
onm, 810. 

DaoarlB,l4a, 147,210,304 
Daourio, BS, UOB Bubl' 
Boiirlorum, 450. 
DacuTTBre, 816, 418', id 
Uclti Biftruii, BO. 
DBonriU), 8l<^ n. 
DBoailiilD, 474 
DBamiBtain, 477. 
Uecaiili, 487. 

Dsditltll, 88. 84. 
DfdacBrB, 403. 
DBdootorBi, 74 164. 
DafeniorBl, 818, n. 
Dafrutam vlaam, SBl, n. 
DBfimotl, 801. 

DbJIoI d« poata, 77. 
Deiatlo nomlnli, 811, n. 
Dalatorai publloorum 
orimlnum, SlO, n. 
DelBOtum baban,300, n. 
Dalirira, 460. 

Dalphioa, 374. 

Dfllabra, 808, n. 
DaludBra. 287. 

DBDirli, 63. 

Deniriua, 30, n., 81, 40, 
427, 430. 

HbdIciIbi farla, 420. 
Deni, 463. 

Dentil B, 4M. 

Dentil aruliio, 868, n. 
Depeonlator, 180, n. 
Uapnnari Tino, 409. 
Dipontani, 77. 
Daportitlo, 06, n., 280. 
DepDaltlonBi teatlom, 
814. 

Dapoaltoa, 409. 
Darogire, 79. 
Deanendan, in loiam, 
oimpnin, fro., 218 ; nt 
aotanu, ib. • Tliiiun,889 
Daawtor, 477. 

Dailfnarl, 79. 
Diilgi^Dr, 418. 
DBiIgworea, 860. 
Diapondtra fliiani, 408L 
Daiultorei, 477> 
Daaultoril, 477. 
Dataatatio uoronun, 06. 
Danni, 416. 

Dactina, 480. 

Daxtar at alnlatar, 248. 
Dimta, 400. 

Dlanima, 68, n. 

Diirli, no, 448. 
WarluBi Mrromn, 31 ,n, 


Dlbapba Teitlre, 844 
Dlbapbnm cogt tare, 848. 
Dloim Nribara, lubBorl. 
barn vel aortlrl, lB6,n. 
Dlnl, 79. 

Dlarotn, 336, n. 
Diotitor, 70, S6, 99. 
Diotatun BeniBatrli, 187. 
Diabiu fiatli, 180, n. 
DIam difflndere ral dlf- 
fgrra, 808. n. ; dioare, 
£06 ; prodloBre val pro- 
ducain, ib. 

Diea Allliniii, 878: at- 
ri, 274; oivilli, M9; 
conttialea, 60 1 oonoep- 
tlvm, 270, Fi. : Aiti.lOl, 
154, 107, 270,n.;ferls, 
£70; ImparatlvB, 270, 
a.; liiriuati,£74; Inter- 
oiai, 104,N,tJuati,208; 
luatriona, 57; natori- 
111, £69, a: nafaitl, 
101, 164 ,n.; prallaraa, 
S74 ; proleiti, 274; pro- 
faitm, 870,1. ; religiOBl, 
874; Btitm, 270, n.; 
atatna, 200', tiroolnll, 
604; togm vMlU, 864, 
Dleapltar, 881. 
Di&rraitlu, 400, 407, 
Digaati, 1S4 
DlgltaUa, 809, n. 

Digltij orapira, 380. 
Dlglto llcari, 191 r 
Dlgltnm tollare, 47. 
Digitua, 436, 436; an* 
nularli, 866. 

DU ocalBBtaa, 888: indi* 
gatai, 881 ; magnl, 228 ; 
mujoruai gantlum, 881 ; 
m&rinl, £62; mlaonim 
eantlnni, 28(1; nobllaa, 
2£8; patallirll, 881; 
■aleoti, 281, 888. 

Dili readii^rrloi, 968. 
Dijcivu, m. 

DiluDuliun, 862. 

Diladia, 887. 
Dimachierl, 888. 
OimenaiiDi, 81, n., S80,n. 
Dimlnutio Mpitia, 07; 
oapitia nmiinl, madia, 

Dlffllttara nxoiin, 467. 
DiQB4wala, 184. 

Dlonma mitar, 824. 
Dionyaii, 889, n, 
Dloaoui^ 876L 
Dlotm,8B4. 

Di|ihtbBrB, 869 i Jerii, 

At p l tp iai, 489. 

Diplomi, 444, 497. 

DIra TBl Dlr^ 848. 
Diramptio anSraglonun, 
78. 

Dlriblliim Til dlitrtbn* 
torn, 78. 

Dlrlmara oonUta, 78, n.; 
aoftigla, 78. 
Dlioakaatai, 808. 
DiaoBdira In alia omnia, 
18. 

DlacBiilo, 18, n, 

Dlaol Jaotiia, 178, n. 
DlaclnaU,^ n. 
DiecUmtiia, 800. 

Dlaau, 8^ 874, a. 
DlH»taf%104. 
Dlap^ljl^ ftii, 100. 


Dtitribatnrea, 78. 

Dim Fidiua,881. 
Dlvirbia, 2SB, H. 
DtrenorM, 497. 
DlTeraorla, 497. 
Dlvertlouia, 497. 
Dirlda, 11. 

DIrInatio, 810. 

Dlvlni, 24A 
DirilDrai^VB 
DlTOrtlnm, 406i a.; h* 
oara oum nxora, 407. 
Dial, 210. 

Do, dioo, addloo, 101. 
Doctor, 448. 

Dodrina, 420, 436. 
Dolabri, 464. 

Dollum, 868. 

Domina, 443. 

Domini Inanlanim, 46. 
Dominlom onintirlum, 
49. 

Dnminna, 89, 30, 89, 

49, 110, a., 141, 142, 
£60, 448. 

Domltor, 488, a. 

Domna Bttla, 838. 
Domua, 40, 4B ; Falitl* 
na, 4« ; prlratm, 449. 
Dona, 417. 

Xlonarl annnlo aureo, U. 
Donatio, 48, 

Donattimiiu 487. 

Doa raoaptioii, 401. 
DoBauaila,474, n. 
Dracbma. 67, 480, 489. 
Draoo, 479. 

Drop^ 818. 

DaDenuii, 188,810. 
Duoara, 402, ra, 403; 
honaagnm oralnBjn,8U8; 
nioram, 404. 

Dnoea, 180; mnltiliidl. 

num, SA n. 

Dootni, 809, h. 

Dueila, 08, 480. 

Dud at vioaiiinanl, 800. 
DuDdaoim loripta val 


•oriptnli, 893. 
DanaBTiuiimanl, 8€Si 
Duplioarll, 880. 
Dapllutio, 194. 
Diwmvlrl, 68, 131, 800, 
n,, 80& a., 846i, a. 

Dnx, 886; iBgiDnIa, SOB; 
priafaohiMat dJimIi, 
846; turmn, BOB. 

E 

Kbiir,467; munla, 89,477 
Ecoleeil,68. 

EcoIbu V. B^nalnni, 213 
Bdlom, 101, laiii- 
tum, 7. 

Edioti, 7, SO, 1B8, M.; 
trilatltii rel notm, 101. 
Ediotom, 101, M., 109, 
110 ; paramptorlnm, 
pBrpa tinuntpravla bUIb, 
uri>anam,«n4mpro om. 
nlbui Til pfo tribal, 
IDS. > , 

Edltionem. por, 212. 
Edititil j^loaa, 218. J 
Editor gUdlitonim. 280,^ 
888, a., 284, 866, SBfJ. 
Edllorii tHbanal, 8881 
Ednlii fflilllti rel diil. 
oUrli, SfrL 
lQunK,4n.m 
Egradi nlatlonam, 10, 


'Emmrntitrnitmt « 


ElmothiBlnm^nO, « 


lUlBborMni, .. 
Elaglum, 01, 4881 


Bmaniriptfa,' 41, 
li^tio, 41 , 


Emanoip 


40. 


EmblBmati] 890 ; 
miDulita, 407 i 
Embolia, 296 . 

Bmbolni val .nm, 480 . 
Enare B malD ■uotora.dS ■ 
Emeriti, 801 , 880 . 
Emplaitratlo, 471 . 
EmpUatrum, 868 . 
Emptlo, 400 , a. i par mb 
el libranu 48 , 49 ; inb 
DDrona, 47 . 

Enditunla, 878. 

EnubarB patribua, 4 L 
Ennptlo gantla, 41 . 
Ephamandai, 441 
Ephlppla, 807 > 
E^tpplBm, 474 . 
Bplbate, 846 . 

Brl/aalp•^ 840 . 

Rin,yfaipiif 488 , 

BpIrbBdlnm, 470 , 
EplBoopua. 124 , 
Eplitori,l 9 , 180 ,a. 444 < 
ID epiatolli, 446 . 
Bplit^Ilnm, 491 . 

, Epltaphlum, 428. 
kBpltbalamia, 400, a. 

' ^UrapaaluB, 888. 
'EamXa^tli ^33. 

Epulii la^BolileB, 262 . 
Epnlum votl?iiiD, 8 O 0 , a. 
I^ail da dia In diam, 

]^OBB, 829 . 

Equntria ordlnla prin* 
OBpB, 38 , 

l^ul Jugal^ jsr- 


Jugea, fanalna, 4 
Equirla, 270. 

Equlio, 4G& 

Equltatna Juatna, 804. 
Eqaitai, 1, 20, 21, 22, 
n, 6B, 209, 210, 216, 
817, 806. 

Equnm adlmara, EB. 
E|[aua Ootobrla, 278. 
Ergaatoliijn aubtanw^ 
nm, 88, a. 

Ernun, 4OT. 

Eaoolna, 470. 

Eiaedirlui, 478, 
Eaiaduai378. 
EnrlpnCff 0, 888, 100. 
Eoroi, 478. 

Brerrm, 420. 

Eranlntor, 421 
ErDOnra, lBil,«.| daan, 

Evoand, lOa, BU. 
ETOontlo,a0l. 
Exnoetonra, 831 
Exanotormtl, OtV, m. 
Ennootoratla, 889, 881 
Bsangiinri poaBa,lM,ii. 
Bmiaratia, 48, m 


Bsangiinri poaai 
Bmiaratia, 48, 
Bsoeptlo, BOa, «. 
Bsonblaa, 814, 401, 4 
Bsoubiu aiira. U4 
Exedrae, 447, •• 
Eseniilaad pnhua i 
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BxaratUtor, 279. 
Buroitot mfli, 194. 
Bnroituij B15; ooniu- 
l&rii, 809, 
Exhceredare, Dl. 
Bxigen t'orfti, 408. 
BxUluiu, 2S0. 

Bxlmin dlim dioeDdo, 
II. 

ExodU, 289. 

Exoml^ BOB. 

BioitTK, 298. 

Bz^nii IftHoi 4S4. 
Exploratorla niivei, 840. 
BxpromlHMr, 40. 
Exqaillnui, 4S4i 
fixMqiiin, 411; iininii- 
turs, 41SL 

BsU cDniolera, SOL, n. 
N^ipicBi, 84<. 
ExtraordloArli, 809, 812, 
aid. 

Bsuriii, 884. 

Bsnrri^ 420. 


Fthi, 407. 

Fibilla AtallADl, 889. 
FabrI, 88. 

FabricB, 810, •« 
fabuLun faoara tbI do> 
oen, 290. 

FaoBm lotar atramqufl, 
418: faoea naptialaa, 
■naritaii, UgUimB, 404. 
Faorto alba tbI wbata,* 
roiBata, TBnBba, fMMt* 
^urata at purpura, 

FBOttoBaa aurlnrum, 
270 ( qaadrlganuriuii, 
477. 

Fagl, 484. 

Fagotalla raona, 484. 
F^, 876. 

Fallax Clraul, 469. 
Fall, 464. 

Familla, 26, B7, n., 89, 
40, iCla, 49, 01. 
FainUiB emptsr, manol- 
jiatlD,49. . 
Liliana, £9. 

FamulBB, 88B, a. 

Faiia, 840, 888, a. 
Fanallol, 848. 

Far, 400, 406. 

Famam llbom, 400. 

Farlju, 466. 

FaMoaa, 8, 90—93, 108, 
8tt,826. 

Faiaiia, 8N, 887. 
Fualm, 40/. 

Faatl, 166, 887, 274; 
oonanlaivf, kulendarau 
286: faatairaiBrurB,98 
Faatiglatua, 409, 
FuiiginDi, 406; oparl 
Imponara, lb. 
Fatldlolllbri,847,n. 
Faunalla, 870, 878. 

Fauatiur^ 

Favata lingula, 140. 
Faronlua, 478. 

Fax, 413 ; prloia, 269. 
FlbraarL, 868. 

Fafililai val fatialaa, 
849,890. 

Faltx, 248. 

Fafninalia val JbinDra> 
111,287. 

FanaiUM, 487, 


Feralia,a7^ mDnarB,4£l 
Feroula, 380, n,, 868, 
417; prlmn, 374. 
Farculum, 478, 498. 
Farentarll, 300. 
FarRtruni, 412, 494. 
Faria, 71, 166; Conoep- 
Utb, 278; dBnlcalea, 
420, linpB^TB, 278; 
Latina, Ilf 123, £73. 
Form rawiliam, oantu' 
riam, luffraglum vei ta* 
bellAm, 79. 

Frrrum rBotpara, 287, n, 
Femla, 31. 

Faioannint Ttraui, 286. 
Faituoaa Inter ae «om< 
mittara, 169, n. 
FBitnmanoilloruRi,271; 
maroatorum, 272, n. 
Fibnla, 324, 388. 

Fidel oommUiarii, 82. 
FIdal oammlBiani, 01. 
FldeJuiiur,^iiHnr,lB2, 
Fidam da (oto tuliere, 
490. 

Fldai, Jnajarandum, 148 
Fidiolnaa, £87. 

Fldionll, £13. 
Fidoclarlua haraa, 01 *, 

J iatar, 48. 

limn dnoara, 403, 
Fimbria, 861. 

FlmaU, 462. 

Flmui, 408. 

Flaoalai gUdlatcMreB,288 
Fliioalla,482. 
FlMniTui, a.i 174, a. 
Fla tula, 440 ; paatorltla, 
890, N. 

Filial ■, B77, ndllOO, n. 
Flaballa, 888. nTT 
Flag alia, 47& 
FlagaUum, 09, iSli 
horri]^, ib. 

Fiatniiffl, 481. 

Flaman, 4, 66, 200, 851, 
£04; dliili, 889, 400; 
diilu, Martialia at Qul* 
rlnalia, 800; Gotark, 
£ 01 . 

Flamlbo, 207. 
Fiamioea. 06 ; mloDrei, 
201 . 

Flaminla porta, 480. 
FUmlnlca, 201. n. 
Flamlnli, £97. 
Flammenm val 411, 403. 
Flormlia, 271. 
Fiamentana porta, 480. 
FdoiIb vol -da, 807, 868. 
FoBali, 404 

Fooua, 863, 484 ; peran* 
nil, parrlgil, 4£S ; por- 
tatllla, 144, n. 
FcenBratorai, 434. 
FceniiBoaL 468. 
Fabniiiu,466 ; oarduni.U). 
Fcaniu,43S; parpaloum, 
lb.; aaniuooiarliim,434; 
onoiariuin, 438. 

Folio, 438, 470. 
FoUiouloa, 370. 

Follla, 376; puglUatorl- 
aa, lb. 

Foua aqultalia, 103. 
Fora, 68, 400 ; trliia,490. 
Foramlnanmanun, 841, 
a.,84£. 

Furoapa, 888. 

FenUa boroa, 171. 


Fonllcldla,871. 
Foraniia, 300. 

For 81,440; Iiiiroata,400 
Fori, 274, 811, n. 
Formula, 08, 70, 101, 
186, a., 194; formuln 
•lipulatlonnm vel ipon< 
■laniini, 198, a. ; fur- 
mnlam intandere, 186. 
Formnlariue, 187. 
Fornioai, 493. 

Foro tranavariD, 104, n. 
Fortuna mullBbria, 408, 
Forull, 448. 

Forum, 219, £82j 311; 
Appll, Aurallum, Cor- 
nslil, 63; Cupodlnii, 
490; Julil, Llyli, 63; 
magnum, NBrrm, Ri- 
manun, trlplix, Tstua, 
490 ; at oonvautui age. 
re, 184, a. 

Fjrui, 898. 

Fnaia, 312. 
Foiue,01,a. 

Frooa inlioora, ooneu- 
tera, aoulpara, 4S2 ; lu. 
Data, lb. 

l^onnin, 461 ; mordara, 

Fratraa ambanralaa, ar- 
TElai, £49, 

Frigldarlum. 87B, 860. 
FrltUiua, 897. 

Front! racta, oquatia 
iVontibui, 821. a. 
FruBtuarlum, 472. 
Fruetnarini, 49, 
Fnutua, 483. 

Fruga at mlaa mola, 173. 
Frugal aalao, 860, a. 
Frumanta, 406. 
Fxumaotam, 840. 
FmmrntaHui oanon, 00. 
Fruoientum duplex,8£8-, 
amptnm, dBcumaoUm, 
in^ratum, 00, 
Frulata, 408. 
Fralioaa,47U. 

Fucara, 402, a. 

FunaUe, 302. 

Fiwm, 868. 

FugUlvaril, 81 . 
FualtiTi, 81. 

FiJara, 878. 

Fullglna onlllnara, 8631 
FuLnen, £21, a. 
Fumirlain,369,a.,8y8,a. 
Fumoiua, 404. 

Fnnaln CBrBl,418; aqul, 

Fundla, 4ia 
Funambull, 896, a. 
Fundi, 40; popi^ 07. 
Fundltorai, Balaaraii 
Ad., 804 , n. 

Fundiu, 40 ; 6Brl, 07, 01 . 
Fiinabrla luaU, 42!^ "• 
Fun ara India tlTB, tuelta, 
147, 413, a. 

Funara, 418. 

Funarta doinlnaa,413, n. 
Fiinea, 348,840; qalmg. 
Inm auiLlnant, 841, a. 
FunaatUB, £43. 

Funeta, 478. 

FunaMli,4l3-,acarbam 

yal Imioaturnov 412; 
bidlatiyius, oanaonnm, 
onniulare, protorlnm, 
trbuBjibal^ publkuim, 


BoUatlyiun, taoihuie, 
truiBiatitlum, plebel* 
um, oommunn, yulgara, 
411. 

Furneo'manifntaa, 190. 
Furoo, 80, 474: expel- 
lira, Bjloara yal axtru 
dare, 478. 

Furcifer, 80. 

Furollla, 474. 

Furai, 190. 

Furin, £29. 

Furium oonoaptum, 187, 
198. 

Fuioina, 28S. 

Fuitei, 219, a, 
Fuituarium, SLB, 320. 
Fuiui, 482. 

O 

Oabinua oinotui val quIp 

till, 61. 

Qalbanatui, 865. 

Qiibanl moraa, 360. 
Galaa, 800, 8(16, 
Qalarlculum, 36B. 
aalBrui, £38,1. ,300, 860, 
368. 

Gain, £03. 

Gallia togita, 36. 
Galileo, areplda, 308. 
Oallialniiim, 09. 
Qtlllni, 384. 
GaUinariuni, 439. 
Gaiuapa, 807, 370, a. 
OBUima peripiaun, 407; 
val german, 471. 
OeiiDia, 866, n. 
GamDnin, £20. 

Gknaik yel BBnl(ura,£44 
GanialiB leotui, 4(10, a. 
Ganiilhliacl, £44. 
GnniiLa, 467, 470. 
Genliu, £30. 

Gena, £0; togata, SOIL 
GrntBB, £0—27, a. 
Gantilaa, 20, 40, n., 53, 

N., 06, n. t, 

Gantllllli, 

Qeuua incaaEradaoniin, 

0a 

riMrti, 480. 

Qarull. 474, 478. 
Qeitatio, 37a 
Gaitloululorai, 880. 
Qlidiator plurlmarum 
palmamm, teSa 
Gladiatorra lUppohUltli, 
■ubdititii, poitulMitU, 
fllOalBl,ordiniiril,i:ater- 
varll, maridluni, 2801; 
line mlailane, 2Bl> 
Gladiatoria laglna, 0L 
GUdlalorlum, 261> 
QliidluB,307 ; ad gladlum 
damnatl, 281 ; plnubaa 
gladlo Jugnlarl, lb. 
GMarea, 496, n. 

Qlaitum, £28. u 
rXiraMTii A9f)^8££. 

Olabi, 189, a. 
GlebaedBoripti, 82. 
Qlirarluni, 409. 

Globoa vel orbii, 3£8. 
Giomarara, 40£, n. 
GlDrlMliilmui, 120. 
GlutlnatorBi, 44a 
Qrudua, 298, a., 435 ; da> 
jaotlo, ^ a.; mlliU- 
rla, 310, a. ; primui hi>> 
norli, lU i^TBl BcdilU, 
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ssa, «. ; iMutorlu, 4. 
Gtbmio Dor* bibera, 897i 
SrsooiUiii, 869. 

GFrammatloi, 93. 
Qraphiariiun, 442. 
Oraphlum, 440, 442. 
Qritiie tel ohorltei, 886. 
Gratlaniin iotlDnei|866, 
Oratulitio, 882, n« 
GIrBgarll mllltei, 307, n, 
QrigM, 469. 

OniBua, 436. 
Ouberoiouluui, S41.943. 
Qubwiittor, 843, 340. 
Goitatio tbI £uitiu,383. 
Guitotorlain, 388. 
Outturn, 864, 

Outtui, 860. 

O/nmulA, 881, n., 419. 
Oymnuiarohai, 270. 
Oymnulum, 876, 270. 
Oymnlcl agonei, 279, ». 
OymnoiopEUta, 411. 
ruK.IIK.MV, 4D0. 
Ofoaaoaoizi, 406. 

OypMtl padei, 28. 

H 

H. S. 420, 438. 

Htbt tibi tuai raa, 407. 
Habaoa, 81, n, 

Habcoa, 482. 

Habara oomltU, 119. 
Hadl, 482. 

HaBredem nunQupara,49. 
Hcradai anoandantaa,' 
ooUttartlai, daioen* 
deutaa, 62 1 iaoundi,6l, 
Harad)taa Jaoeoa, 44) 
■ins loarli, 66. 
Raredltatam adlre, 68. 
Hsreditalli oratlo, 68, 
UarediuDi, 461. 

Harea, 83, 61, 58, n. ; 
6duclarlui, 61, SB, n.*, 
ex aaiB, hidIim, 53. 
Hama, 480. 

Kara, 459. 

Harloli, 246. 
Harpagonei, 849. 
Harpaatum, 278, 875. 
Haruipax lummui, 846. 
HaruaploH, 846. 
HarniplDlna, 846. 

Haita, 86, 47, 199 ; para, 
884; lubbaati,^. 
flaitarla .canilo, 828. 
Hutatl, 804, 806, 888, 
318, 817, 81^ 881. 
Hutatni prlmoa, 308. 
Hauitum, 4BU. 
Habdanadai, 867, n. 
Helelarll, 847. 

Hellca, 479. 

H Bllocaninua, 466. 
Helix, 847. 

HBnlna, 886. 
HBiBiaftrla, 487- 
Hamn^la, 485, 
Heptarei, m. 
Haroiaoara fBmiliiiii,48. 
Hanna tnuial, S86. 
Harmull, 876, 877. 
Haaparidaa, 459, 
Hatarla, 166, a. 
Haxapboroa, 476. 
Eaxapbarum, 41& 
Haxaraa, 388. 
Hibarnaoula, 316, n, 
Hlana, fttOt 


HlaroDioa, 879. 
Hilaria,^. 
Hlppagoga, 340. 
HippaduBB, 840. 
HlppooiDiDl, 489. 
HlppopBra, 474. 
Hietrionei, 288, 418. 
Holocauatiua, SOI, 
Holographnm, 60. 
Holuiarloa Teitii, 864. 
Homo par ae Donltu, 
86; line 0 BOBU, 108. 
Honaitna, 146. 
Honorarlam, 186, 890, 
n.-, dBOurlonatuB, 63, tk 
HoDorarioB, I98i 
HonDTftl, 108. 
Hoplatnaohi, 282. 

Hora hibama, bhUodh* 
^Ib, ■B|^mB,oetBra,868 

Hordaom, 467 ; bordea 
paael, 888, n. 
HDrologla Bolaiio, 269,71. 
Horoaeopua, 844. 
Horremn, 468. 

Hortator, 347. 

Hgrtl pbqbUbb, 469, n. 
Hortoi vel ortuB, 469; 
jalngula, 460. 
norraam, 468. 
HoBp«B,882 ! oblatuf,3S6 
HoBpitalB Bubiouluiii,3a8 
Hoipltalio, 383. 
Hoipltla, 46, fk, 407. 
HoBpItlum, 382, 363. 
HoitBB, 89. 

Hoitia, 860, n.i aubv' 
yalU, 840. 

Hoatilla, 7. 

Humaru, 411, 

Hy^ea, 483. 

Hybrida, 408. 
HymBiMoa canara, 405, 
Hymnuiua, 406. 
Hypootuiton, 878. 
HypodldaBoalniL 443, 
HypedromuB, 489. 
Uypogaai, 423. 
Hypomnamata, 443. 

1 

lupla, 886, N. 
Idlpiraphui, 448. 

IduB, 867. 

'llpalUMrtXM, 

Ignominla, 100, 280. ' 
lUoBt, 4191 
lUaglllml, 408. 
lUoatrea, 81, 126. 
ImagliiaB, 86. 

Immolar^ 260. 

Imrooll, 898. 

Impagaa, 460. 
ImpendliuB, 483. 
Imparator, 18, 67, ik 188, 
IM, 141, 888. 
Imperatoru, 81. 
Imparatoria nalaBtw, 
148. 

Imparotiim, 60. 
Impariiim, 88, 184, x. 
187, 809; prorogart, 

lapatfltu^lBangBra- 

ImplDTliun, SM), 456. 
ImpolitiB, 109. 
Impobvai, 81, x. 


lama, 378. 

Inangwam, 78, n. 
Xnauguratln, 48, 248. 
loaoxai, 868. 
IneaBdl^l, 163. 
InoaBtuoil, 402. 
InoaatUB, 408, 

InoUia, 403. 

InulnctBi, 866. 
inoltl, 39^ ad inolUa 
radaDtne,^ 
Inolamara, 409, n. 
Inaudl raddera varaui, 
440. 

Incuria, 100. 

Xndax, 101, x. 

Indloara, 191. 
ladiotin, 60. 

IndlotuB lanatBii, 7. 
Iiidlg]tei.dll, 88J. 
Indomituu, 808, x. 
Indualuin, 366. 

Infkmia, 820. 

InftmU aar, 485, n, 
InfauitUB, 248, 
lofallx, B4B. 

InferiB, 481, 428; Infa- 
rial ferra, nlttara, 481. 
ZnOolatlo, 208, n. 
Infraxuantaa, SS8, x, 
InfnliB, 849,^ n. 
InrBDul, 98. 
liunria Bumma, 161. 
InJuriiB latrlaraB, 196, n. 
InoctiUra, 471, n. 
InoouIatlD, 471, n, 
InoiboioBnin, 61. 
Infiilllxii, 82! N. 46. 
loBorlptlD, 4^ 881, X. 
InBDrlptui, BO. 
lasigiie. naylum, 848. 
loBlm, 470. 

XnapxrgarB, 860, x, 
Inifita, 861. 

Inatltorea, 194. 

Inatltuta, 188, x. 

Znatrui, 138. 

Xnaula! 46, 401, 449. 
Xninlai^ 46. 

IhbuIbub, 888. 

Intantlo aetlanla, 187. 
Intaxuadara, 118, 114 ; 
■enatOa DODBulto, 16, 
omnlbua aeHa. 98, u. 
IntarooMlDua oaBlatara, 
Ul,«k 

IntardJcare, 103, 168, x. 
Italia, 880. 
iDtaxdlota, 108. 
Istardlatlo, n,; 

a^om et lnlB,i880. 
Intarfkrl tiibuno, 1 B7, x. 
IntBrlognl, 194. 
Intarpretaa, 78; j’U’la, 
166; laDronin, 8a4. 
Intarragnum, Bl, x. 
Xntarrax, 6, 70, 71, 861, 
09, OlT 

IntaiTDgatlo, IBSL 
Intarula, 866. 
InteBta^aa, 814, 820. 
IntaBtatoa^, x. 
IntonauB, 827. 

InroluDra, 480. 

Ira la alia Dnoia, 12, 
lrpBx,464. 

liTQnrB poiiuim, tm 

iHiiMtyin . 7li. 

liaiaaUei Indt; 879, 
laioiaiii, B4. 

liar, 45, a. 


Janbu, 898, x.; pxwl' 
mai Tx duftAOMi, vi- 
narxui ▼. baaillfiua,89S. 
Janknlarli, 468. 
Jaaiouiuxij 484. 

Janitor, m, 481. 
Janltrioei, 450. 

Jinoa, 449, 451. 

Japlx, 478. 

Jiour ilna oaplta, 261, x. 
JantBooluin, o70i 
Jnbera luaxi ral rogH 
tianank 76. 

Jndex, 197 ; qniBittaiiB, 

sdMoo. 

J adioatum fioera tbI 
Bolram, 808. 

Jndloam farra allniL 
199 , ajnra^ 

JndioaB, 01, 101,101^81, 
146, 167, 169, 170, x. 
171s 809: dart, 190; 
adara, 818: padanaL 
201; illaotUM. 
Judlnla, 184 ; oantnix* 
yirallai, 199, x.; aner- 
eara, 103, x.; i^vaU, 
186; p^loa, loik 
Judlolum, 186, 197, x. ; 
dare ral raddar^ IBi, 
x.; tx albo, IBS, x,; 
haata, laouptralorlnm, 
199; pardu^ Ionia, 70; 
nuadraplax, 199. 

Joga, 88b, 841, BBS. 
J^alai aqul, tti, 
Jugarli, 481. 

Jugnruffl, 480, 464. 
Jagulars, 860, 861. 
Jagum, 401, x. 458, 4681, 
4M, 478; Ignomlnit- 
auin, 468 1 antrire. Hub 
JugD oogart, fto. 47. 
Jiimenta lagmarU ytl 
■aminarla, 474, 810. 
JnpltBr Indlgei, 1^. 
Jura nova oondart, 151 ; 
reddtit, 812, x, mu- 

K tnla T«1 Mgaatianla, 
I. 

Jurara in acta Inpara* 
torli, 148, n«| In lagaa, 
90, X. ; In tteb^ 97, 
60, 308, n. • 

Jnratl homlnei, 818. 

Jmt oadara, 16B, x. ; 
oaulo»47; TDoataB, 76. 
Jnridloua Altmaadiixm 
DMtatl^ 188. 

Julia anotorat ytl taa< 
dltoni, 155] xoanltl, 
151; dlaolpllna, Inid. 
llgantla, ixUrpixtaUo, 
p^ti, pradworil pt- 

rltu, iSl, X. ; regnlBa, 
155; itudlDaL 151* 
JorUdlotlo, 84 134, 

187, 185. 

Jiu,44, 148, X. 150] A. 
Uuiub, 151; appUaa* 
Hoaii, 64; angaramm, 
Boapldomin.ltlt vxl* 

IIl'iM; bamou t« 4 
belli, oareuBiiiami, 
151; iienBtU,5l; elyUa,^ 
151, 185; ohllt FlarC 
axoni, UM: ebitatlB, 
SSL X., 5-/, 56; oWiaxa 
^ drUe, BMwxatk 
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lllO, «•; oenniibU, 89 1 
cOBivatadiiilt, 151 ; dt 
wra, lOl. £17, )t,i dl> 
•ara, ndaen, tbI dan, 
158 ; dhrlnuiD, 150 ; do> 
BlnlLlM; domlnUlB- 
gitiml, 80 astriDiun 
trlbuoDium, US; ftoi' 
ala, FlarlMom, 151; 
ftuidk, 45, a, ; gaatllita- 
tU at famliii^ 89 1 gaa' 
timiL 150 1 hanomtiun, 
IDO, 108; nimnTUiii,58. 
65 1 hoaddl, 882 ; ha- 
iBaDom,l50; Lraagmum, 
85; lufaiandi, 410,11. ; 
la ra, 16B, a. ; Italleuin, 
IB, 44, 57, OB; LatU, 
50,57-^1 Uge.lagl* 
,lmua ixlgerB, 151 

lagatlonla, 183; 
llba^tii. 80 ; Ubarta* 
tla immlnntuia, 07 ; 
maaolpii, 47; 

58, 54 1 mortoam Infar* 
enlUy 48, a.; nalVB 
Tal natni^ 150; na. 
oaaiUadinli, 158; neai, 
47; patroiiatOatdS; pa. 
trlom, 80; pootlfloam, 
151 ) popnli, 15, R. ; 
mtlli^ 57; pria- 
oiatorun, 151: prnto> 
nub, 101, a,, 151; rala- 
tioBia iwIniB, tartia 
qnaita at qaiata, 10; 
prlTBtam, IML n,; pro* 
▼ioolaraiD ral pnvlii' 
alala, 89; publisa epcu 
landl, 6, a.; pataUmua, 
150, M. ; DdlAiliiin, BB, 
151; iMnl, 151; rail* 
ffloiila, 151 ; Eoiaannm, 


JU ; aasronun, 58, 56 ; 
■aaroaaacta potaatatli, 
IM, a,; aaoniffi, 150, 
a., 151 ; aeriptuiD, 129, 
a., 161, 151, a., 158 : 
aaoatorfaiB, 150; aiil- 
fragU, 88, n,, ra, 55; 
auiaffloa, I5l ; taata* 
naoti Bt baiWitatii, 
89 ; trlbunatua patandi, 
111, a.; tiiam llbaro. 
mn, 174; tntala, 89. 

a a. ; ia Jiu rapara, 
I a, ; Yooara, llB, 
a., IBS, a, 
jnajuraadsB, 808. 
Jaata.411., 

Jaatida, 151, 
Jiiatldiiffl,8r8,481. 
Jdataa aqultaiaa, 804b 
JaTaaaaiBB. 

K 

Eatoada Qmoa, 189; 
aaicta,807. 
JUtaarpMMMR, 845. 
KaraPa-RTM^. 

KiXf*#nK, 847. 
E«**riap*ML 406, 

KHtrMs 4H 481, a, ■ 
KXMbRMf, 845. 
5*W185. 


l a hlr a na bal Lavkana 
porta, ,485. 


LaoBroa, 368, n,, 869, h, 
Laclnla, S50, 
laoonicom, B7B,a,,879, 
a., 880, a. 

Laimiiarlk 457. 

Laoua, 8 m. 

Lana, 850, 857. 

wfOf *«rTpa,4Sl 
Lana, 458; lanam ear* 
pen, Sui., lb. 

LaniiBB, 888. 

Laniflol, 452. 

Laniata, 881, 

Lanugo, 867, a, 

Lau. 374; Batura, I8B. 
Lapllli, 816. 

Lapidibui oooparlrLSSO. 
Lapii, 4B6 ; ^ui, 874 ; 
ipiecularlB, 457. 
Laquaarla, 457. 
LaquKLril, 888. 
Lar(>i.4B, 144, 830,883, 
871, ^53, 861, 400. 
Larra argant^ 897. 
Larva, 415. 

Larvntl, 845. 
latera, 841, a. 848, a. 
Lataranua mona, 4m. 
Latloiavll, 807. 
LatlAuidla, 470, a. 
Latiai Jollanl, 35; ao- 
oii, 57. 

latloitaa, 57. 
latluffl TBtua at AOTun, 
67. 

Latr onaa, latraiioull,raB 
latua olama, 4, 6, SO, 

a 4it8:Ufai^,n. 

Uio, 815, 414. 
LaalaMraa, 815. 
Laudioa^toa, 

Laiuaa, 328, a. 
Launata (aia^450. 
LaorentlnalU, vS. 


LaorentlnaiU, vS. 
Laorlgari paSateB, 450. 
Laarua, 470. 

Lautamii^ 88, a. 219. 
LboU, 418: trlflUiilareB 
val alBoubltorU, 378. 
LBCtloa, 475: octopbo. 
rua, 5 m., 4U, 

LBcdca, 418. 
L8ctiouU,418,;478; lao. 
Usarionun oiM-pora at 
OHtra, 478. 

LBOtlitanUoin, 159,876. 
Lactoraa, 448. 

Laotua, 871, 878; ganU* 
ill, 106, a. 

Legari aUquam bIHIBS. 
Legad,800 ; CMarla.lS? 
la^tlo' libara, 17, 188, 

Lagatoa, 188, SIQL 
laga agara, 147 ; Inter- 
rogara. 111 ; atl, 162, n. 
Legam abagars, anti* 
quara, vaCare v^ non 
aoolpera, darogara, in* 
beia, obrogare, rogare, 
lubragaia, 79. 

Legal, ira, 1S7-1B8; 
amriBB, 115 ; oeuiorla, 
Ira; ooomlarN, 150; 
eurlabB, ISB; daiiam. 
rlralaa, 181, 168, 160 ; 
delaTando UMora,116, 
a,i de uoriB Ubulla, 
115 ; duodacim taboia* 
nu&,110,l5S;(taBnUiraa, 


116, n.; bmnBjatarla, 
115; manalpU, 16^ 
munioiiialaii, 61, 158; 
leeiB, 129; larlbara, 
uD,n, ;ubBllarUB, 77; 
tribunitla, 150; Taiidl. 
tionla, vanniuii, bialo- 
rle, poamatum, 152. 
lagibuB aolutiia, 148. 
Leglo, 1, 804. 

LegiUini, 408. 
Lagldmui,2l; ieiiatna,7 
LegnlaluB, 167. 
Legujolna, 460, 467. 
Lambi, 840 l 
L amnliei, 361> 

Lemnna, 415. 

Lamaria, 271. 
Lenoolnia, 8^ 

Lena, 407. 

Lantea, 849. 

Lantlonla, 861, n* 
Lenunoull, 840. 
Laporarlum, 459. 
Laiaui, 413. 
LeuoarglUon, 468. 

Las, 149, 150, 158; Le- 
ila It Fuiia, 75 ; anna* 
lia, 89; annua, 101; 
CethDiii:a, Cbriitlana, 
158; Cornelia, BB; on-, 
rlita, 66; JnUa, 58; 
Lloinla, IB; ngla, 80; 
Bauctluima, vanarabl' 
lia, 158 ; VlUia, 69. 
Lasidia, 418. 

Liba,S84. 

libamina prima, 801. 
Libare dlls, 861, n. 
LtbaUa dam, 661* 
Libatlo, 800. 

Llbeila, 487. 


Libaili, 4441 Inpera- 
toria, IB, IBS; libelila 
Bonaignare, US. 
Libailua, lU, a. 805, n. 
mtuoriilia vel ralio- 
naili, 444, n. ; poitnla. 
tlDDun, 811. 

Llbar, 4^ 444; barba- 
toa, 868; muateua, 366* 
Liberalla, 870, 871. 
Llbarl, 87 ; legltli^ }]- 
legitlmlfDaturalaa, ipu* 
rii, adulliriiil, inoeilu* 
oai, 408. 

LlberUa Juata, 88. 
Llbartl, A. 

LUwrtini, 4, 28. 
Libartlmu oUea, 1X5, n. 
Llbitlnn qinatiu, 410. 
Llidtlnam vitara at eva- 
dera, 409. 

Libitinarli, 409. 

Ube tibL 891. 

Libra, 484, 485, 430; 
aquaria, 494; per ki 
at libruB, 48, 4B. 
Llbrarii, 146, 440. 
Librarium, 446. 
Ltbrailui, 448. 

Librator, 4B4, 

Llbripen^ 48, 40. 
Llbronim oondnnatorea 
val oompactorea, 440. 
Llbnun evoLvera, 441. 
Llbi, 478. 

Lloerl,191; dlgito lb. 
Lida, 459, 

Linltatorj 191, m. 
Ltetor.ltt; pntxainua, 


priinuB pitislniua, iqb* 
muB, 147. 

Liotona, 147. 

Llgamlna, 863. 

Llgna aoapna, 454. 
Ligo,463. 

Ligda, 858, 396. 
LiguUa, 437. 

Lina, 332. 

Llms labor, 440. 

Llniura opoi, 440. 
Llmbni, Ml, n. 

Limitea, 468,478; aern- 
ruin,171| daouii)aiil,4T3. 
Llnaa alba, 875, n, ; tu- 
ora, 396. 

LIntea, 937, 375, 380. 
LlntaDnea, 43'2. 

Llntoum torala, 373. 
LiiilrBB, 837. 

Llnum, 467. 

JU^t, 816; mihl non, 

Lirai 464, 406. 

Lirare, 404, 465, 

Lltare, 356, 421; diii, 
261, n. 

Lltam aatlmare, Mm- 
pOMre, lijndican, 803; 
auam lacera, 804. 
Lltara damnatorla, aa- 
lutarla, triatia, 816. 
Litam, 444 1 lauraatfi: 

Lltaratua, 80. 

LitM (llrlmare, 129, n> 
Lillgantea, IBS, ». 
LitlgitorBi, 107, n. 

LllU contaiUlio, 200. 
Uiuua, 842, 814, 315. 
Lisa, 313. 

Lisldum, 960, 

Looarll, 885. 

LocatlDnai inducere, 

108, N. 

Looulainenia, 446. 
Looulna, 419, 443. 
Locuplaa, 46l. 

Looui oonaularii, 878. 
Lodlnila, 373* 

Lodls, 378. 

Lora, 4^ 

Lorloa, 888, n. 806, SSL 
LorlDatl,'307. 

Lorum, 358, Pb 
Lotoi, 855, 

Lucef 01,20, 81; poat» 
rloraa, 81, 

Luoina, 8X1. 

Luota, 877, n. 

Luctua, 488. 

Lnnua, 868. 

Ludera dstatln, aspul- 
aim, nptiin, 876. 

Ludl ApoUlnarea, 878; 
Ceraaiea, 871; oiroan* 
aea, astraDrd1naril,874; 
magnl val Ronanl) Au> 
guitalaa, 872; OidI, 
2B0; FboatorU,\jt78; 
acenioi, 888, ti. ; laou- 
larea, itaU, TDtlTlt274, 
LndlBtuin Oaoumi 88B. 
Lndli, 418. 

Lodlonaa, 868, n. 

Ludua TrojBB, 87B; ad 
iadun dnoBatlt 86L 
Lugubrla Bonara, 4X8, a. 
Luffilna, 494 
LunaJ^. B5& 

LunaU peiua,pluda,8M 
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W, 

LnpaU ftmi, 482i 
lApaixal, 2SS, 

LaparaillA, 287, WO. 
LuperoL 2!i!ti 
Lupl, 43s. 

Luplnum, 4fi7. 

Lupiu, 884. 

Laitrun, SO, 

Xiuitrioui diBi, 87. 
liutnun, 8, 5, B0, 70 ; 

C DDilerfl, 110, II. 

Ltaum fltmioeum, 403. 
Lyinphatl vel L^phatla 
ol, MB aummi auri, ib. 
lifmpliitiaiu paTor, 84B 
M 

Blanalltim, 490. 

Macro oalla, 489. 

Maota euB. SOU. 
Maetara, 200. 

MaoadaB, SSO. 

Manlana, S73. 

Magiatar, SBS, 846. 448 ; 
admlailooum, 484: ool* 
laglL 241, S40; Tal 
oonTiTii, 897 i oari«, 
60; equitum. 90, 127, 
N. 1S& n. 129, M.; iii> 
mm. 111 ; navia, 34Q.; 
popuJi, 1S0, 120, n,i 
BOfliaUtU, 22. 
Magiatratui oumlea, 60, 
477 ; extraordliiarii,88 ; 
iDi\]orea, mgjorn ordi* 
narli, mlnDraa ordina* 
rlL 69: ordUurll, 68-, 
ordlaarli minnraa, 182. 
Magiatrl equitum, 124; 
narlam, 840; DfBcio> 
rum, aoriniorum, 128. 
M^aatatla orlman, 108, 
138, 171. 

Mala, 334. 

Mallei, 481. 

Mallaoll, 471. 

MiUleua, S6l, n. 
Malobathrum, 361. 
Malua, 341, »., 8481 
Manoepa, 44, AS. 
Maoaipatiou 46, 47, 192. 
Manolpea, 88, 181; oon* 
dooti at rcdampti, 202. 
Manolpl rei, 44. 
Manoipla, iA 88, lu 

llanoip1uiiir4e747. 

Blaadatariltt, a. 

Mana, 860. 

Manaa. 418, 41B, 428; 
lita Dondera, 400. 

* maa, 26. 

■, WB, 889, M. 

I, 418. 

Mauioala, 463. 
Manlpuiarai. 307, n. 
Manipolua, 304, 813,310. 
Manila, SlO. 

Minilpiiaa, 497. 

MmAa, 474. 

MantUe, 876,1. 
Manulaatt, 368. 
Manoulttara, 88. 

Manna, 806, a.; Injao. 
tin, 188,11. 203; manu 
omnia gubernara, 122; 
niMwin oonaemm, 189. 
Mappa, 375, a. 

ManolW, 138. 

Manmli, 461. 

Marga, 468. 


dnnaam ajpponara at an- 


Margaritm, 45. a, 86a, n. 
MarglnaH, 4^ 
Mardnea, 406. 

Marrtarl, 386, a. 

Marr^ 404. 

Mara extramiuanena, 
272. 

Marauplum 220, a. 
Muan plnmbea, 282, a. 
MaatlglB, 80. 

Mairrir, 461. 

Matar familial, 401. 
Malaria vitla, 472. 
Mathematlol, 244. 
MatraJia, 272. 

Matrlml, 400. 
Malrimanil ranunoiaUo, 
4ua 

Matrona, 881, 401. 
Matronalla, S7U. 

Matta, 873. 

Mauaolram, 42'2. 
Maronamum, 886. 
MBdiaadnuR, 80, n. 
Medial, 467. 

Medial, 33. 

Madimnu, 437. 
Maditrlnalia, 272. 
Medlua, 872. 

Megalaaia, 271. 
Malanohollol, £46, i 
Membrana, 439. 

Maiiaa marmorea, 374, 
fkj oplma, prima, 874, 
mi araimda, 376,883; 

AfiBa 

Menam, 374, 866; inK> 
qualea, 374. 

Mnnaam a 
ferra, S7 l 
M anaarli, 434, 
MMialBVni«rU,288; in- 
tercularia val Maoed». 
nlcua, 808. 

Manatraum, 81. 
Meraciui, 

Meroatonm navea, 840. 
Maroauarli, 80, n. 
Merqae, 488: par, 202. 
Miranda, 87lJ, 
MaratrlBea, 401, 

Marga, 468. 

Margitea, 463. 

Marldlanl, 282. 
iViirldiBB, £09,480. 
Marltoria, 478, 407, 

Mmiopof, 202. 

Mata,275 ; |irlma,dio.W0 
Metatarei, 810, SIS, n. 
Matmta, 480- 
MatropolU, 124. 

Mloam dlgitia, 800. 
Mllaa, 1; manipalaiia, 

MUitarn m, 426. 

MlUUn oommoda, 880, 
a,; matatlD, 3 h, a.; 
prmmla, 330, n. 

MUia, ^0. 

MlUlarlum, 436; aura, 
iiffi, 406. 

Mlmogruhl, 298, n, 
Mimna. 298. 

Blba, 429. 

Minn, 426. 

Mlnarralla, 271. 
Mlnlonatm, 302. 
MlnlArator, £0& 
Miniafarl, 148, 117, 287, 
^ ; naatoria, 104 
JHlnorvi, 90. 


Bflnlnm. 188, ^ 446| 
parpanaanm, 362. 
MirmUlonaa, 262. 


. 261, M.; oanaa. 
rta, grBtloaa, boneita, 
ignomiiiiiiaa, Joata, 880. 
Miaaua, 277. 

MitaUn, 362. 

Mitra, 362. 

Moderator, 468. 

Modii, 480. 

Msdlolui, 480. a. 
Modiperator, 397. 
Modlua, 31, 11 . 343,437. 
Mola aalML £00, a. 
MoIjbdli7B48. 

Mcmput, 840. 

Monata, 428. 

MonUla, 868, 468. 
Monopodlum, 374. 
Honoxyla, 

Monatra, 240. 
Montorlm, 484. 
Monumanta regia, 239. 
Monumantum, 419; ha 
radltarluin, 416, 
Moraturaa, 278. 

Morbua oomltlalia, 76, 
Moral maioinm, 180, n. 
Morionaa, 366, n. 

Mom, 890. 

Mora, 820, 289. 

Mob majorun, 138. 
Motorlm oomoMliB, 890. 
Momra aqnaatrl oralna, 
88; val ajioare. 6, 107, 
N. ; aanatu v> trlbu, 107. 
Muoea, 138. 

Mulota, 219; muleta 
poeiuBva aartatlo, vel 
{rrogallo, 200. 
MalimrUnl, 478. 
Mulio, 482. 

Muiina, 804. 


Mulamn, 883. 
Multatltli 


M^dua nrallabrla, 360. 
Munara, 417; mllltarla 
oapera, 61. 
Muneranoi, 880. 
Mnnarum indlotio, 329, 
Munla V. ffinnera oa* 
para, 86, a.; paoia at 
belli, 38, n. 

Munlolpaa, 36. 
Moniolpla, 86, Bl. 
Muniiinna, 818. 

Munna, 81, n. 46. 
Murmna, 834. 

Mum, 866, 469. 

Mom, 890. 

Muaunll, 888, a. 830, 
Muaaum, 447 ; v. mual> 
Tum opua, 487. 

Muataui Ubar, 868. 
Muatiim, 868* 
Mutational, 497. 
Myrotbana, 871, ■. 
Mroparonea, 340. 
Mjataa, 888. 

MVaterinin, 882 . 

N 

Kmnia, 418. 

NbvU porta, 4B8. 
Nardum, 881, n. 
Nutnrtlum, 868, n. 
NaUtlm 87& 

Natvujuai Alll, 40S. 
Ninolinia, 846. 


argantnm, 


Nanhnn, S88|i^ 
NanmaoaU, 280, V 
Naomaohiaiil, 280. 
Naota. 848, n. 

Nantaa, 842. 

Nautlona elamor, 847 
Navalaa aocll, 346. 
Navalia, 845, 848, n. 
Navarcbl, 346. 

Naval Bctuarla, 840. 
■ratm, 344 ; unona* 
rla,S48i balllda, 344 
oaudloaruB, 887 1 o« 
larea, Libumm, 810 ■ 
longm, 33B, 841, n.344, 
meroatorla, &o., 840; 
ooto, novam, daaam or- 
dinom vel rarioiun, 
SSB I onerarla, Jk . 
roatratc, 844: aatfi< 
887 ; tactae v«i connra. 
tiL 848 I aubduoara at 
rafieera, 848. 
NavlDularlam raoarB,346 
NavlouJator, 340. 
Navlgia vltllia, 387. 
Narla domlnua, axarpl* 
tor, magiater, 194; 
prmtorla, 842, a. 840. 
Nafnatl, W4 ; nafkaila 
V. atrli diebni, 7, n. 
Nagatiomm gaatnr, 194 
Napoa dlao'inotna, 886. 
Neptunalla, 872. > 

Nam, 462, a. 

Narvna, 210. 
Neaaotropblom, 489, 
Nanrobatm, 89^ m 
Nasi, 38, a. 40. 

Naum vel<«a, 40, 47i/ 
Nidi, 446. 

NUi, 400. 

Nival Uufarltaa, 887. 
Nobilaa, 28, 
NobUlailmaf, 126. 
Nodua Herculaua, 408. 


Nomin,20, 434 1 dafam 
211, a. : Latlnum, 67i 
Nomanolator, 78, n. 
Nomina fisara, nslgam, 
BxplicBro,dio.484 ^tam. 
quam habnaa trla m. 
mba, 38 , 484, 
Nomlnaii, 79. 
Nonm,207. 

N Ota argantij 427 ; liiain 
Danaorla,10i{; Falaml 
888 . 

Nota, 146, 104. 

NoUril, 140, 440. 
Notarlua, 4U. 

Notaa Innrtra, 10^ ag 
notla esoipara, 14& u, 
Notui, m. 


Novae tabnlm, 40. 
NovaUi,465. 

Novdlm, 184, a. 
Novandlala, 428. 
NoveniUna, 267. 

Novi homlnaa, II. 
Noviolum inmi>tuw,498 
Non oononbla, Intona* 
paata, madia, 860. 
Nosm dar^ 106, >. 

N obantla ntanalUa, 404. 
Nabara.403. 
Nobllarinm, 466^ 

Nuoaa raUnquara, #00^ 


apamra,lb. 

NooklplnalfS 
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Haiii. 41 >. 

Nnwu UfloaQiii, 519, 

NamBl MiTiti, 

NiuiBiiUrll, 4M; vel 

j|WMWUliB ipMtatoivf, 

NuBBiQf , 426, 427 1 ad 
ilgna dspniitai, l^n. 
Mpw, Tttni, ace.,4i^ 
NnoGupar* hBrtdiiii,49 
NanoapiOa tMUninti, 
40. 

Nnadina valnoTmdtiUB, 
166, 289, 207, 274. 
Nontiati^ 74. 

Naptla, 809, 401. 
NfBpha, 283 , n. 

480. 


Obanti, 70. 
OblOM, 4 N. 

Obllsatlo, 194 . 
01iillqiiar*ainiu ia ven* 
108 , 844 . 

Obnuntlan, 75 . 
ObBuntiatia, 74 . 

Oboltu, 410, 429. 
Obrofara looBBi, 70. 
ObruM, 4& 
Obftracw oMpldarna, 
8 S 0 ,n. 

Obotr^aBB. 

Oooa fintau, dM. 
Oooid«a,4iO. 

OooliMM, 74 . 

OoGooarl, 471 . 

OalBwa, 467 . 
Oer•i^ 2 aB,ll.B 07 . 
Ootophoroa, 476 . 
Ootouioniiii, 412 . 

OeulirOl. 

Oeuloa inponora. 471 , a, 
OobIu narla, 841 . a, 
SfaB^odMin. 489 . 

OBnOHMlom. 887. 
Ofion« dbwtarU, 44& 
Ottoia* amonua, lapt 
antf«,446. 

Offlokun, H 4M-, w 
lanaa lofs Tlriili, 884 
OflMafOfa tcmm, 468, 
OUaria aavao, 840 . 
01itarlBaL4BU. 
‘OXaU.irm 
OUa, 864 , 

Oailna outaia, 248 ^ a. 
Bmo^, 4 U. 

Oaaa aUHaa, 818 . 
Opara aaa, Aee., 406 . 
Optra ooadoeta val 
condaetoraai, 28 . 
Oparam da^ 18 , 202 . 

Oppofaa^lSO. 
O V 'iiP M r, 870 , a. 
OpMNdaa, 870 , a. 
OpUautaa, 08 . 
Optlo, 809 . 
OptiaB 8 i,M 0 . 

Dpu Haaia, 440 i at. 
wmm valBaalfnB, 4 B 7 , ' 
Oraealaia, 248 . I 

Oran Mlaore, 846* 
OraHo, 18L a. 

OtmlK^ 212 . ^ 

Orbia, m ^ 


Orbai, 874, a.; fbetira 
▼■1 voWera, 81^ 
OrahMtra, 8, 298, 299. 
OrdnL, 83 ; Mnakoret.ib. 
Orolnlana mnda, 412. 
Ordeom, 40^7. 

Ordinaril fladlatoret, 

OrdlneR, 819 ; aiplloare, 
817', mUltia,' 819, a.) 
Inferkraa etiuporlorea, 
lb.; ^pnli, 1; remo- 
mia, b86. 

Ordinum duotorai, 806. 
Ora favara, 146. 

Oraa, 481. 

Orgla, 829, a. 

Orfana, 480. 

Originarii val origlna- 
laa, 82, n. 

Oraarl, 188. 

OfnacriK, 808, a. 
Oraithon, iSU. 

OaolDaa, 74, 241, a. 
Oitanta, 240. 

Oitla, 248. 

Oatiaril, 82, n. 
OafcUrliu, 490. 

OatiiiB, MO. 
Oatrifilamai, 816, 217. 

0 «TpMa^ 7 . 

Oatraa, 884; loatraamm 
▼ivarla, 884, a. 

Ora, £7^ 

Oratlo, 

OTllai, 77. 78. 

OTom, 884; ab oro oa* 
qua i4 BiaJa, lb. 

P 

Paata, 408. 

PaidagoKi, 80, 448. 
pMdagogtum, 80; 
PagaaaUjL 878, 67. 
Paganl, 88 *, at mnitanL 

831 473. 


Palnitra.87B,270,870, 
a. 460, palnttram 
dlioara, S70. 
Palnatrl^aaglalBr Yal 
doctor, 870. 
Palnatrttn.879. 
Falaagea, 847. 

Palara vltoa, 47X ' 
Palaiia, 878, 818, a, 
PiUtiiia,Sl;daniia,^484. 
Palatinaa auwa. 488. 
Palatlaai, 284. 488. 

Pal aa, 409. 

PaUatrn, 88L, a. 

PalL 812 , a.- 47 B. 

P^la, 1, 871. 
PaUn^imlei, palinzat' 

piSiL 2^ a. 851. 
Paliii^, 18, 828, a. 
FaUiatnooiiiaadlM.290. 
PalUitL 880. 

PiUlBB, 290, 880, 887. 
PriB^iW *, lanaiaoata, 

Palau, 478; virhlaa, 
202, a. ; palnaraB pHm 
rlnaram gladiator, 286. 
Palnlpaa, 488. 
Palnuk,842. 

Pplflinba, 884. 

Palmua, 488,4801 « 


Paladanantam, 810. 
Paludatua, 138, ii. ; pa* 
lodati duool, 810. 

Palm. 878. 

Pampiniire, 478. 
Pimpinariam, 472. 
PanoratiaitB, 4BU. 
PanoraLlum, 489; pan. 
oratlo oortare, ibb 
PaodBota, 188, a. 
Panogyrloiu, M. 
lla>ir>'’p*ri 1 99 . 

Panlol Mrroraa, 882. 
Paula at Cliaanaaa, 146; , 
farrooa, 400. 

Paatbaon, 888, 466, 487. 
PantoaiimL 808. , 
PapUiD, 888. 

Fappnia, 438. 

Par impar ludera, 898. , 
nafAlny^Mrirui., 297. 
lla^iMTCc, 469. n. 
nap«ii>B,«p.M, 240. 
Parapharna, 401. 
Paraianga, 4311. 
ILip«vi)>Mr, 841. 
Pamamoa, 842. 

ParoB, 289, a. 
Parontalla, 421. 
Parmtara, 491. 

IlapYopM, 481. 

PwBa, BOB ; ral palta, 

Parrhaila Aratoa, 479. 
Panloldn, 168, 221. 
Pkrrkldlan, 274. 

Para antlaa iLjioitioa, 
daatra,'242.^ rami' 
liaiii, hoatUia val Inl* 
mioa, 2|1 ; poatioa li- 
niatnUpl 
Partla^l, 461. 
PaiOBan, 46ii. 

Paanii, 486, 486. 
Pntiniun, 471. 
Paatlnitoa agar, 471, 
Paatorea,46L 
Patolla, 874, n. 

Pataliaril dll, 861. 

Pater patratuB, 249 ; 
patria, 141 y patrimaa, 

Fatora, 884, 808, a. 
Paters, 894 
Pailbuluin, 149. 

Patlaa, 874, a. 

Patiaa, 8, 8, B, 11, 18; 
Dooiorlptl, lb. ; sajo- 
ruB gantluB et mlnO’ 
niB gsatlum, 2, 80. 
PatrU ocnunnnii, gar* 
laana. 88- 
Patricia luaa, 389. 
Fatrfdi, 2; nu;)orum 
gantiam, lb. 
PatriaaYlrgo, 400. 
Patrlnl at autrlml, 400. 
Patriua, 28. 

Patroal, 21X 21B. 
PatrDBBf, 207, a« 

Pauper claYua, 864 
Paiilariiie. 847. 
PaYlaiaBU Baotllla,487; 
taaiallata, 486. 
PaYO,884. 

RabT". 

PacthMi, 884. 
PaptoraUiBOO. 
Paatunoall, 884. 
Pacaarlni, 81, 


Poeulitor, 138 , a. 
Peoulatua, 138 , a. 
Paoullum, 81 , 46 1 oar 
trenu, 41. 

Paounla, 181 ; ilgaaia, 
426 , a. ; pecanian oc- 
oupara, ponera,6u.434i 
PaounlDiaa, 461 . 
Padagogl, 50 , 83. 
PadagDgluB, SO. 
PadagDgui, 443. 
Padanarjudicaa, 20 l.|, 
Pedarli aaaatoraa, 18 , 14 . 
Fade praaio, 521 , a. 
Fadea, Ul. a. 844 , 873. 
Padlbua efierra, 412 , u. 
fariB aantontlan, IS 
ire In aentantlaD, 12 . 
PadiDB, 219 . 

PagBarOB, 288. 
Pegmata, 289. 

PailBaa, 401 . 

Pellaa, lub pelllbna hla. 
Bare, dorui-B, babiri, 
ratlnari, 813 . 

Pallax, 401 . 

Panataa, 230 , 263 , 400 . 
Pandara, 48 ^. 
Panatralla, 230 . 
PantathluRh 278 . 
Panteral, 888 . 

PeoulB, 867 , 476 . 

Panui, 389. 

Papina, 351 . 

Para, 474 . 

Parduellionla Judicium, 
70. 

Paregrlni, SO, 64 . 
ParaBnia, 240 . 
Parfaotlialmi, 126 ., 
Parfarri, 79 . 

PargUDena, 839 . 
Perlpberia, 460 , a. 
ParipodJam, 381 . 
PeriaoalldeB, 883 . 
FarlpataamaU Attalloa, 
878 . 

Parlityllnm, 279 , 363 . 
Paronea, 180 . 

Paroraro, 11 a.; Jna‘.a 
oralloae, lOt/n. 
Parpotaaidbiiutu 1,142 

Farroi^ 9* 
PeraemBia, 484. 
Paracripllo, 484. 
Pariima, 291, n. 

Partioa, 486. 

ParticB, 848 , n. 
Fartucda, 408 . 

PanrlgU, 422. • 

Paa, ^ 8 . 

Paainli, 480 . 

Pataiatui, 800. 

Pataana. 886 , 860 . 
PatauriatB, 890 , n. 
Pataurun, 206 . 

Fatara at rapetira 
mukitau, £11 '^aotlm 
at OBilai, 8b6,w9. 
Patltin bBradiuula, 191 • 
Fatltor, 188, n. IBB, n. 
PatorrituB, 478. 

Fata, 881 . 

PhBCaala, 888. 
PhaUi,876. 

Phalarm, 824 , 
FharoaTMB. 

Phuall, 840 . 

Phaaalni, 467 . 

Phulaoa, 864 . 

PhUUa, BM. 
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PhUjrm, 488. 

48S. 

PhUniu, S87. 

PlireneUDl, Z48. 

•iiXApyvfj 8. 

PUflaTum, 883, n. 

PlOUB, SSO, H. 

Pinoi iponilonti, IDO^ 
pigiiors oontmdwD et 
iBonunanto, lb. 

PUa. 907 1 paganloh tri> 
goiuUi. £rl|on, 875 i 
▼tine, lb> 

Fllam rtTOoara eadtii* 
tem, 878. 

Fllaiil, 804, 917. 
Pllatum umen, 319. 
FllMtL^^, 414, N. 
Pllal, SB9, n. 

PilantiiiiL 477' 

PllM e^era, 868, «. 
Pllaua,83.n.360, 869, m. 
Pllom. 804. 

PiawothMA, 40fc 
Plnirll, 259. 

Pinoarna. 881, n. 
nuoiiu, 489. 
PinnaTral, n. 

PlratloiB navei, 840L 
Pladwiam, 490. 
FltcatorlB naTia, 840. 
PliOfli tntMMl, 8M. 
PiiDlna, 87B, fu 400. 
Fittaohla, 884. 
FiitordiiloiBrial,BB0.886 
FUtrlnun, 80. 

Flium, 467. 

PlttMia, 844, n. 
Plaoanta, 884. 
nulU ImparatoraiD.OS. 
PlMiarll,!^ 

PUginm, 104. 

~ ’ "‘1, 488, 475. 

196. 

Flautwloa, 488. 
PiAuatnuii^S. 470. 
FUiuoi. 8M. 

PlebflU, 8. 

Plabai nrbans, 56. 
FIbUmIU, 83, 119, 148. 
PlibUoltaiD, 148, n. 
PUbi, 28, 84, N. 888; 
nuiloi BfurbADA, 88', 
■cirit, 84. 
PlaUulM,48S. 
Ploitolliuii, 476* 
PlmmiuD, 479. 
PlcmiiniuD, 478. 

"■ " (,810,11. 


moiiiAior, xxi, m 
.P(M]uli,8e4iMiifTiu,ib. 
pDdlmn, W. 

IlNMXih 401, n* 
pOBnam patara at rape* 
tara, ElU 

Faeu iqUtaiaa, 888. 
PaMM. 

Polinhir val palltor, 461 . 
Pbllan trltlal,466, 
PoUas, 481. 

PoUloa truiiol, 801. 
PolUcam pramaraatvar. 
tara, 88^ a. 
poUl^ 436. 
FoUliutgraa, 409. 
PoUaoare, 000. 
Tolluotun, 150. 


PoUiulblUter annara, 

PolTiDlta, 453. 

Foma, 884. 

Pomatam, 889. 
Panarldlanam taoipua, 
869. 

PamoeHam, 82 ; pro- 
ftna, 460. 

Fondo, 4S0. 

Pom T. pontloulua, 77 ; 
Sublldua, 407; 


tlua^ aanatorini! Juil. 
Dull, trliunpbalii, JE- 
liui, Mllrim 438. 

Pontaa, 845. 

PontlTez maxi 
108, 194,164, 

41 S, 484. 

Pontificea, 102,884,848; 
^orai at nlnorea, 

PontlRoiala oarmen, 939. 

Pupa, 897, 860. 

Foppaamun, 868. 

Popalarea, 89. 

PopaUrla, 998. 

Popullaolta, 140, n. 

" inli^ 120, n. ; Jua* 

P'or^'oea. 

Poronlata, 478. 

Porooa TroJjuiui, 884. 

Porta. 6^M0 ;,Akq* 
oanna, Tkrm«ataIU, 
'' 489; wbll, 

480; CoUlna, 7, 489 ; 
naniimana. 819 ; Baqni. 
Una, 7, 4B9 ;axcraor> 
dlnarla, 8l9 ; PlamlnU, 
Navia, 485; pratocia, 
prlnolpalia destraatal* 
nlitro, Qaaatorla,818; 

g aliindlijSalarUfBoa^ 
rata, 485;’ trlnmpba- 
11a, 896, 485 1 Vl^ 
nolii. 485. 

Fortanta, 84a 
" u,4l0. 

876, 801. 

Di, 847. 

Portltor, 3», n. 410. 
Portitoraa, 54. 
Portltorliun, 51, 60, a. 
178, n, 888. 

Fortua, 848. 

Foioa, 880. 

PNltl artoa, 400. 
PaiMtilana eafllaaua 
ral d^aotui,lB0, al0O. 
PoaBaaaliinaa, 45. 
PDatarioraij U. 
PottlDam, 451. 
PoBtUalnnini, 57. 
Poitananlua, 208, 899. 
Paatilgnaiil, 820. 
Poatulara allqiMni da 
orlmlna, 911. _ 

Poatulatb aatbwU, 911. 
latlonlbna Tioara, 
185, n. 911. 

Poitulatlonam llballoa, 

111 . 

PcabOatBII. 881. 
Potaatu, ee, a, 88, 

Prnoeptor, 148, 


Prsceptlo, 58. 
Pracldanei aana, 400. 
Fraolnotio, 296, n. 
Pnaolnetui, 855, 
Praeoipera, 52, 
PrtBoonai, 146, 147 ; no- 
ttonum,i87. ' 
PradatoHa narea, 840, 
Pradai,65,N. 10l,n.806. 
Pnadia, 45, 46: oaniul 
oaDNndo, 56; libera at 
aarra, opttmo jure val 
iqttina oiipdltlDiw, 45 : 
pubUoo oblinta vpl 
plgnoii oppOBita, 151; 
lubana, 45. 

Pradiator, 151. 
Pradlaara, 147, a. 
PrafactI, 187, 800; lati- 
olarll, 856. 

Prafectora, 68, 
Prafaatui ala, 808; an- 
nona val ral fknmanta* 
lia, 124 ; agBanun,495; 
Auguatallx 188; caa. 
tronim, 819|; oalerun, 
80 ; olaiala, aUitaria 
ararll,184;monun tbI 
morlbaa,110 ; pratorio, 
105,188 ;ari>l ralarbla; 
Ua a. ; Tlgilnin, 184, 
185. 

PnafloB, 419. 

PreafloBj 418. 

, Prafurnlum, 879 , n. 

I Pmjodioia, 109 . 
LPraJadara, 886 , k, 
^ramla militaiia, 898 , 
824 . ^ 

Praanaman, 88 , 32 . 
Prapataa, 74 . 

Pnapoaitoa ouUoiilu,499. 
Praragatl^a Danturia, 
78; longa poiaaiaio* 
nil, 47; trUniB, 76. 
Praierlptb longa poa- 
■aiilanla, 47. 

Praaaa, OO. 

Piaaidaa, 187 . 

Praaldla, 8l7. 

Praatatb oa^ 197, a. 
Praatigiatoraa, IID, n. 

Praanl, 858 . 

Prataxta yal prataata* 
ta oomoadla, 990. 
PratsKtata rerba at 
Balottla, 858. 
Pratotatl mma, 858, 
Prator,6a,l00,101,108, 
109; hanoratiu,iiia)or, 
100; uaxlana, 100, 


Pratorai, Bi, OL 
Prtatoriaiil^Utaa, 485L 
Pratorlanamin naatra, 
465. 

PnatoHI, 0, 08. 

.PratarfauB^lS-n^nO 

Prararioarl, 818, 465, 
Pra^arbatlo, SIL 
PragaatM, 187. 
Prandliun, M9; eanl' 
nun, abBtaalun, 870. 
Pranaua paralaa, 870. 
Fkata, 487; abUlra. 168. 
Prahenilonaa h^ra, 
118. 


Pralum, 888. 

Pruiaara, 78, a. 78, a. 

Primuil allitei, 805. 

Prlmitla, 888. 

Prinaa, 872; pilua, prV 
mipilna, priiwapa, £■§• 
tatui. 8llB; aqimttla 
ordinii. 92; Judloani, 
906 ; Juventutia, 88; 
primal MuunduikSOS; 
■aontiaalmui, 142; la* 
natbi, 8, 0, 140; vdl 
auotor aentantla, UL 

Prlnoapa, 3, 85. 

” ilui, 3. 

11,81)4, 306,818, 
“ 891. 

811. 

Prlnalplnffl, 66. 

PriaUi, 849. 

Prlvatl, 68. 

PrlTlIaglo, 90, 1B2. 

Prl^legluin, 19U; Au< 
goatnm, 20. 

PraearaB, 25. 

PrKBaaua omaularii, 05. 

Prooatria, 813. 

Prooaatrlum, 459. 

Proclnotoa, 40, 821. 

PraoluiBtor, 802. 

Prooatnm, 'U5. 

PrtNNUuul, 189. 

Ptanonaiilaf , 187. 

Proooratlo, U8. 

PraniTitor,_ 104, 462; 


.60,62. 

PromlaBDr, 198. 

Promittara, 78, a. SOI, n, 

PromalildariuB, 868. 

PrOBolila, 888. 

Proana Dsndaa, 885. 

Pnmnlvi, 405. 

PrannU, 240. 

PronuMUara aontentlain 
prlmam, 18, a. i negara 
BB prominolatnram, lb. 

Propigfnaa, 470. 

Praplgnannu 870, a. 
Fraptno Ubl, 807. 

ProprMtor, 182, 137. 

“ .,..jaoiilj^. 

Proqamstor, ISO, 182. 

Prora, 841, a. 842. ^ 

Prorata,847 * 

Pn>ral, 478. 

ProeonluB, 808, SOIL 

PrtiadndirMS. 

Fraaorlbara domain ael 
fondimi, 48. 

'FroaorlpUenla tabula, 
16S, a. 

Proaaoaaa exta, 861. 

Proeanta, Pmalelm, 801. 

PreaUinUB, 401. 

Proti^axiB, 92, a. 

Protropum, 388. 

Profliina, 09. 

Trorlnolm oonmlaiaB, 
86; inparatoria Ttl 
CaaaraoL 187, a. ; pra* 
torla, 06 ; pnieanau* 
laiaa,pn)|Hatorla, 186; 
proaiocias aortlia, 188 

ProTOOaUa, 904. 
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PMphUmK. 6S. 
PifudothyniiiiL 49], 
Pillothrara, 868 . 

490 . 

Ptarati oaiioei, OM. 
PubUoani, S 8 , «. 99 , 99 . 
ParlUiui, 277 , n. 
P^Urra val .{■, 44 S, 

pBUa toga, 398 . 
Pallariiia, 74 , 241 , m. 
PnUaU. 898 , BOO, n. 414 . 
Pullabu oinaloi, S 9 ^n, 
Pulmentorla unotj^ 870 . 
Pulmnitariuiii, polmaii* 
turn, B 70 . 

Pulpltum, 2B8, 890, 
PiUi, 87U, a. 

PnlvUlui, 883, h. 
Pnlrtnar, 47 B. 

^vfnl rel -llll, 878 , m. 
PoiniM polire v«l UBri* 

tara,^, n. 

PanotuiB omiu fam, 7 B. 
Pupa, 406 . 

Pb^, 98, h. ' 
Pappia, 84 ], n, 848 , 844 . 
" i, 869 . 


l^rjmriaaBm mlnlBin, 

PHahilahiBi arguitiun, 
428: 

PBtoal'LikbnU Tal Scrl< 
IwiaB n n, SOI, 

Patloolai, 416 . 

Pyra, 417. 

Pyrgua, 897. 

Pjntolia, U2, 

0 

Qaadra vlrara allana, 
a74( fin^ar, Ib. 

QoadrB.B74. 
fed*, B7B, 2. 

^11^486. 

jaadrantarla, 879. 
laadrantaa, S7H, n, 486. 
luadriga, 497,470,477. 
laadrlgarU, 4^7. 
laadrigatl, 497. 
[udr^afl T. ‘gaa, 476. 
Badriramai, 888. 
laaiiHiotiam, 477. 
laadn^ilatoraiiXlO \b^ 
ifflulnmin iiiaiiim,2ll, 

Quadrapli damaarl, 810. 

Q aadraplloati Dn[B4. 

DaMitoraa,UB|808,n.; 

jnurricWli, 104. 

□BBitio, 189 ; parpatoa, 

160 . 


JaMadanai, 818-, per' 
patuB. 109 . 809 , BM; 
4 a biM, da urlmba 
Calal, da aloarlla at va. 
BaOela, da paxrkldlli, 
109 . 

Duator, 80S. 
yoBitorea. 110 1 oaadl' 
dati, 181 ( iDlUtaiaa, 
1191 pistil, 181 1 par- 
rtoldll,^gi jpruTincla. 
1 m, urbanl, 119. 
Qawtorll, B, 99. 
gBaBatariaa^ 811, 818; 
toraai.110. 
gaartul 1111^808. 


S uartarll, 430, 

uatomi^ 807. 

uatuor tIH rilaJaf, 189. 
uatBordaolm, aadera 
ID, 81. 

gnanoi rivllla, 888. 
Unarquatulaiiua, 484. 
jjalnarioa, 487, 480. 
Ualneaiix, 831. 429, 471. 
QulndaMniTln, 848 ; aa- 
oiIh faoiaadli, £46. 
ulnqnatma, 871. 
ulaqaaramaa, 838. 

: uinquartlam, £77. 
uinquBTlrl, 181. 
ulntana, SIS. 
oinUiU militea, 309. 
ulntUii, £09. 
olriaalla, 270. 
uirlualli flaoieD, 290 ; 
mona, 489. 

Qalrlnau, 888, 

Qniritar^ 89* 

UulrlUriaa dDiDiniu,49. 
Qairltoa, 880. 

R 

RabBla,£0S. 

EaMinaa, 478. 

Badare novaoaU,868, a. 
Radii, 480, bT^ 
Radlu, 4^ 

Balia, 488. 

RaasDtofaliiliurat4,898 
Rani, 470, n. 
RamDBnaaa, 81; prloi, 
aainuidl,TaipoBtanor^ 
Si, a.; pofltarlaiaa.-a 
Rajjd^ iM, n, 

Bapnra, 467. 

Ruhrani, 468. 

Hataa, 887. 

Ratio aooapd, tneoas, 
&b., 484. 

RatlanaUa, 188. 
RatiMinatoraa Tel a 
ratloalbaB, 446. 

Ratltl BBBBli, 4V. 
Raoanauai popoU agtia^ 

110, N, 

Reorptol oaneia, 881. 
Raeaptoa, 108. 
Raoognoaoara, 88, 
Ractor, 8^ 464, a, 
Haotui oadara tal ■aala* 
tare, 808. 

Raeaparitoraa, 135, a. 
197, 198, 19B. 
Radamptoraa, 108, lOL 
Raiaraiidain oanasra da 
allqaa la, 10. 

Bafana ad amUia, 0; 
aoMptom, aapanaam, 
484; faitor aarartoa Tal 
(Harltei, 197. 
Raliaotarii, 801, a. 
Ralri|ari« 78, 74> 
Rafuglnu, 804. 

Ragia faoara, 90. 
RaglAiglain, 94. 870. 

SsSi'Sir'*- 

Ragloa, 890. 

RaglDBBa urbU, 448, a. 
Ragniujadiolala, 195; 

IlJ&S^tatta, 97. , 
Ralationam aaelpara,18, 
agradl ral poBtiiUn,10. 


Ralagado, 57 , 880 . 
Raligioaja raa, 48 , n. 
Rellnare doliuni, 888 . 
Ranianolpatio, 407 , 
Rami, 848 . 

Ramlgaa, 843 , a. 349 , n. 
Ramigio Tclnqiia, 344 , 
Ranui lnoainbarB, 840 ,b. 
Ramonioa, 484 . 
Rampublloam ordlnara, 
140 , 7 . 

Rauadara, 807 . 
Ranunolara, 7 ^ 79 . 
Rananaiitio, 408 . 
Hapagula, 879 , 490 . 
Rapandi oalcaL, 899 . 
Rapaattoul, 471 . 
Rapatunda, 189 , a. 
Raplleatiai, 194 . 
Ra|ioiUorla, 889 . 
Rapotla. 408 . 
Rapromiiaor, IDS. 
Rapudlare, 4631 
Rapadlan, 4031 
Rei oommanaa, oorpo- 
ralai at lacDjr^ralai, 
44 ; aiaa In TadlDto- 
nlnni ecapit, 167 ; man- 
alpl ral nao maoelpl, 
4 ^ 46 : nulllai, priva. 
ta, 44 , n. I profana, 
48 , II.; pabllcai, qae 
intBlllgantur,aBaBUlit, 
aalTaralUtla, 44 . 
RMorlpta, 80 , 108 . 
Ratarard/dOO. 
Raaignare, 90 , a, 
l^^rBio lniauptttoaa, 

Rakponaa piudentaa 
tbI Juria MMultanini, 
188 . 

Raaponilo oongrna, 198 . 
Baapablloa opnnia, ID. 
Rm^IU agar, 4 U. 
Raatlpulaii,.lB 0 , a. 19 L 
Raat]pBlatlo, 19 B,a.l 08 . 
Rata, MB, a. 
Rat|arll,m 
RattouJam inrBtnin, 86 S. 
Ratiwula, 848 , 

Raum Aaara, 811 . 

R^, 78 , a. 189 , a.; 
promlttaadl at itlpa- 
biidl, ira..a. 

Barooixa In aarv Itutam, 

Ras, 90 . 189 , 141 , 293 ; 
oooTlra, 897 : aaoro' 
mm, 70 . 880 , 888 , 
Rl>ada,«B. 

RbadaMu, 478 , 488 * 
Bbinooeroi. 880 . 
RliOnbaa, 884 . 

Rica, UR 


Roblgalla, 871. 
RabuTuO , 880. 
Rogara, 77 : nugiatim* 
tni^ IBaaltoraa, 76. 

^gado, lORlOe, a. 
BogatorakTB, 

Rogaa, 417 ; plabaiaa,lb. 
RoBUnla, 04 
RorariClOO. 

Roilra, U,101, 414,499. 
Roitrum, ML a. 844, a. 
Rata iqnarla, 48(1. 
Rata, 478. 

Babra IdgM, lU. 


Rnbrlaa, IBS, 808 ; T» 
tarlt, IBS. 

Rada donati, 286 , a. 
RndantH, 848 . 
Rndlarll, te 7 . 

Radibua batuera, 281 , a 
RudU, 286 , a. 
Rulln, 46 S. 

Ranoatlo, 460 . 

Rata BBia, 44 . 

Raatlcl, SOO. 

Rutlll tbI RuTuU, 150 . 

S 

Saburra, 849 . 

SaocuB, 886; nlTarlua, 
89B. 

Sacallam, £ 96 . 

Saoar, llS.n, ; monajll 
Sacardotei, 297 ; lum. 
nomm OQllagiorBm, 24 S 
Sacra, 66 . ^ 

Sacra raa, 43 , rt. 
Saoramanta, 802 . 
Sacramanto adaotl, 80 l,a 
SocramantuiD, 190 , 181 ; 
dloara, 802 . 

Sacrarla, 298 , a. 
SaoratiuLnua prlnoepa, 
142 . • 

Surlfiola Btata, bdIbdi’ 
nia, fortnlta, atpiaim- 
lai^B^ bT 
SaorlOolnm Inatrala, 69 . 
Saoromm rez, 290 . 
5 BerMaiiotl,llB,a.lll,a. 
Saoma noTendlalB, 873 ; 
aUantliun, 146 . 

Sigina gladiatorla, 881 . 
Bagittarll, 804 . 

Sagaa, 474 . 

Sagmina tbI htrba pv 
rm 249 , a. 

Sagum, 810 . 

BaC 888 ; ntoar, tb. 
SaJarium, n. WO. 
Salaa. 8 S 2 ; Intra pomm- 
rto natL lb.; arbani, 
amari, ik 

SilUracannaafUl. 
Sillaraa dapaa,S 92 . 
Sallarlw aaitai, 801 , a, 
Saltoaa, 467 . 

Sallotao udan, 467 . 
Salll, 291 , £ 22 , 271 ; A. 
gonala^ CoUinl, et Fa* 

btLairUS. 

Sallnam Mtamajn, 882 . 
Salitio, Bi 9 L a, 

Salto, 470 / 

Salaoa, 882 . 

Saltua, £ 77 , n. ; (allonU 
aa, laUaili, 891 . 
Salatora, 887 , a, 
Salalatorta, 104 . 

Salatajn BilttaTe, 449 . 
SalTa aatemum, 419 , 


Sanota raa, 48 , a. 
Sandaplla, 41 JL 
Sanitopllon 11 ,^ 18 . 
SangnlnBin iaUlaira,SSIlL 
Sapa,»L 

Sar dnarla Jan anta, 816 . 
Sareopliagai, 419 . 
SanadaTloS. 

SamalatlD, 466 , 
Sarcalan, 4 ^ 
Bamoum, 47 ft, 

Sanrltio. 466 . 

Bata, 406. 
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kUo, 460. 
SituiWlBO. 

NaturU, m, 

Satnra lanx, 888; lex, 
177 ; ftmpir M.turatii, 
100; nqulrBre Hnteu* 
tlw «t obrOffar» per 
■ttarun, 70i 
SalAriialU, 879, 801. 
Setumiiu mom, 4S4. 
fiftlrrs tbI ittune, 8881 
BofJwlU, 890. 

SoAlttT^, e. 883, 840. 
Sc&U^ 888. 

Soelmui, 848, 348. 
Soainu, 4fl0. 

Boiuiduln, 4^. 
fioipbm, ra7. 
Bu^ift,B94. 
iaapuB, 491, 489. 
(ScMrlflutlo, 468. 
Scannu, 364. 
fioeu, 866, 896 ( daotl* 
111 Bl Tsriatllii, 296. 
SoBDimm Initruman- 
tum, 294, n. 
fioanlcl irtlAoii, 888. 
SflhedA, 488. 
SohoenDbitm, 896, e. 
EohoBDiui, 486. 
Soliterlu, S7A 
Soipio ebi^Bui, 91, n, 
Solrpei, 478. 
fioiaiei', 860, 

SoorptooBi, 682. 
fioortei, 807. 

ScrlbiB, 68. 104, 148. 
Borlbne, 168,801. 
BorlbUta, m 
Sorlnlum, 448, 447, n, 
Boripta daodeelo, 808L 
Sorlptuaiiu, 08. 
Soriptolam, 480. 
Scrlptum fuera, 146. 
Blcriptara, 00, 04. 
Soripn|am,4U. 

(SoroMi, 881, N. 
BompolJia, 485. 
Soulponem lolem, 800. 
^urra, 418. 

Sontloa, 461. 

Soatola, 471. 

Bautulm, 847. 

Boatojii, MM. 

Bmlle, 848. 
fioy^, 894, 

Bampita, 864. 
Saetaiorai, 164. 
fiaotlo, 40. 

Biotoraa, 40, 

BMandanl, 800. 
Baonndui prloDtpi, 806. 
Senirii,9(r,gi,BMm. 
Saourl panmtl, 889, a. 
fiBBulni faaolbuB adt 
BBta, 98, a. 

Bam^ 148, 464. 
SBOotorai, 882. 

Eedara EOl : lii«iiatiior> 
daoUrTil In eqatitrl* 
boa, 81. 

B^i, 848,1. 
&^Ba,466;glorim,lui., 

I^BBtre, B7B. 
B«i»ita,466. 

Sagmantiiin, 864. 
BAatUSOa. 

Balia, 474 ; <nr«lia, 89, 
^91, 

. 477| gntitorU, parta 


torli, fartorU, moliap 
brlB, 470. 

SbIUb, prlTBtm, fkfflUla* 
rtcBB, publliMB,476. 
Sambana, 487. 
SemantiviB, 273. 
SBmiftra annun, 809. 
Samlnariam, 400 1 leoa* 
«Li, 3 . 

SbidIb, 480. 

BBinliaatul^ 480. 
Bamlaiei, 426. 

Banita, iBmltare, 473, 
SBmonaa, 288, 8ra. 
Samunala, 03, 420, 
SamiuBiuBt, 427. 
Senaoula, 7, a. 400. 
Banator prima aantan* 
tla, 10. 

Banatorea pedaiil, 14; 
urcial, 89. 

Benatoriain album, 6, a, 
Sanatum Mnaulara, 12; 
numara, & .dare, 7 , h« 
Sanatiu, 2; auaUirltai, 
10, 14; camait y. da- 
orayit 17, n.-, conaaU 
ta, 182, II.; oaniuUi 
forma ultima iMMaii- 
tatli, 18 ; oonialLum, 
10, 11, 19, 14; dncra- 
turn, 10, 14; adJotui, 
7; fraqaani, 8, n; In- 
dlotiia, lagltlmua, 7 ; 
■aminarlum, 81 
Sulo, 897. 

Bautanlla oonaulaiii yal 
pratorla,^; mialma 
fraqaani, 14. 

Sentaatla prlnaapl yal 
aactor, 18, n. ; yal In 
aentendam addara, 12. 
Bentantlain ea^nlrara' 

K r aatiiram, 79; padl- 
la farra, 18; prlmam 
prononclara, 12, n. ; 
qol aanatul prMtitla* 
Bat. IS, II.I Boam ra- 
traotare, 21)6, a.; tra 
padiboB In BUtantlam 
alloujna, 18. 

Bantina, 842. 

Bapilira, 411. 

SapBl, 466. 

Sapli, 440, 

Beplmanta. 406. 

Septa, 4661, n. ; rnarmo* 
rat, 84, n. 

Saptamgamina, 483. * 
SaptamtrUinaa, 479. 
Saiitainrlrl apalonaa, 
862; Bpulonnm, 248. 
Saptantrlo, 480. 
Saptlmllli, 481. 
Saptlmanaa, 867, n« 
SoptlmuitUin, 488. 
Siptum, 77. 

Saptnnx, 4251. 

Sapnlahra, 482, n.; prl-' 
ya yal alngnlaHa, son* 
munla, ianlllnrU, hm- 
radltarla, 488. 
Sapalduram. 411, 413, 
410 ; funillan yal gen- 
tile, 416. 

SepaUnra, 411. 
Baqnaatrea, 78. 

" - vm po- 




yaitli,M4, 


Bart^ sea, n. 881, n. 
Saryara da ooelo, 79. 
Beryl, 26, 82, a. 818; 
norloil, ; pcenm, 28, n 
Barylla probrum, 100, 
SarylllB babHua, 860. 
Sarvltaa 220. 

SaryitUtaH, 40; ollMOm, 
non altlua tollandl, 46 ; 
onerla farandl, 40 ; 
atilliDidil at Auminta, 
46; tlgnl Inunlitanil, 
40. 

Sarvna raeeptioiaa rel 
dotalia, 401. 

Satamun, 467. 
SaiqBlpea, 486. 
Beatertu, 0, 429L 
S eater til, 0, 40, 49,n A29. 
SeitertliuB, 140, 
SaiiartluB, 427, 480. 
SaxaganarlL 77, IBS. 
Sextana, 896. '424. 
Baxtantaa, 420. 

Saatarll, 486, 487. 
Beatarlni, 8 m 
S ezttUa, 142. 

Saxtnla, 08, 420. 
Sibiliu,£96, It. 

Sibylla Cnnuaa at Ery- 
tfarao. 817. 

SibyUbl llbrl, 246. 
Sloarll, 100. 

t iollioom y, -na, 03. 

loUlena, 420. 
Siollimenlum, 466. 

Sldui natal1tlnffl,844,n. 
BigiUaria, 878. 

SlgUa, 104. 

Si^ 874. 

Signa oanera, 880, n.; 
Bonlarra, ODnyartara, 
afibrra, InfarrtfBc.SlB ; 
aequl, 810, n. 

Blgnata velumlna, 448. 
Bignirarl, 308. 

Bignli Infaatii InAne, 
Ira, Inoedara, 818. 
Signum, 816; dare, 881, 
a. I naoturnum, 840, n, 
Sllanthun 'aaaa yide^,. 
74. 

Siler, 467, 470. 

SUeta. 146. 

SiliMminm, 481. 

Sillgp, 466. 

BlllqDa,4B7. 

Sifflpalum, 864. 
Simulaiira aoirpaa yiro- 
nutt, 872, a. 

Slodim, 856,860. 
Bluiitar, 248. 

Slnna, 860; ainnm af- 
fnndm, 800, n.; In 
ainn raonmbara, 8^ 
Slparlnm yal -la, B0& 
Bipbo yal -on, 460. 
Bi^yiator, 416. 

Siitara la, 188, n. 
BitalU, 76. 

Sldoliiaa, 418. 

Sayrifi 

Hmagmata, 8^11. 
Snoana, 880, ^ 809. 
SdsIL 60, M.; nayalia, 
840. 

Sodalaa TIDL 200, 201. 
Sadalltata^ U3, a. 

Sol, 289. 
gol^nm, 408. 
Baldiii^48^ a. 

9 


SDlaa,806. 

Sola* farrem at UgnaiBa 
200 . 0 , , 
Solaatna, 808, a, 
Bolamnla, 10, a. 

Solidm natnmm, 428. 
Soliatimum tripndlnmt 
74. 

Solltaarllla, 60. 

Solum oaraala, 874; 
Itilloum, 00. 

Solyara, 403. 

Somnm, 229, 

Soidta, 207, 880. 
Sardidatiia, 78, a. 207. 
Sara, 463, 46l ; comltio. 
rum, 112. 

Snrtai, 248, 808. 
8ortllegi,844,240,a.4S9 
Sortltlo fieri, 76, 76, n, 
Spatha, 402. 

SpMloal, 21. 

S^tabilla, 120. 
Spaotaaiila, 274, 276, a. 4 
omenta, £87, a. 
SpaoUre In equlta, 21, 
SpaouM, 407. 

Spemilar cernattm, 407. 
Specnlarla vitrea, 407. 
SpacuiatDreB,.810. 
SpaouletDrlm nayaa, 840 
Spaeulum, 301. 

Sparatm, aparata, 408. 
Spbrnriatantun, 876. 
Spieaa, 466. ' 

Spina, 270. 

Splnthar val -tar, B04« 

S pltbama, 486, 
BpianiUdl, 21. 
Splanialua, 863. 
Splnniiun, S68. 

sKlMS’S!"*-."" 


SpondaBi, 878. 

Spondao, MM. 

Spondare. 402. 

^onaa, 408, 

Sponaailk 408; dbaoL 
Tara, InBrmara yal i» 
frlngara, lb. 

Bpomio, iOOglOB, a, 108, 
194, IM; iponalc^B !*• 
eaBBira, urtara, yima* 
ra, rogara, provoeara, 
qunara, itipularL, 101. 
Sponalonam famra, Ibi 
Spomorea, 808, a. 
Sponana, 400. 

S^tnla, 68, a* BOB, a. 

Sportnlm, 804. 

Squalldi, 807i 
Sqnalor, 107. 

Stabuinm, OTO. 

Stadia, 480. 

Btadlom, 274, 4M. 
Staman, 488, 408. 
Stantaa, 886. 

Stapada yal itaplm,807 
Jfaf/Mf, BlO. 

SUItafla nayaa, 800. 
StatlanaL 814, a. 
SutnHbarl, Si a. 
Biauunlna, 848. 

Staga, 841, a. 840. 

y, rraXM, 701« A 
Staiem, I68> 
StarnutaUo, BIS, m 
St«rqnniniaiJ& 
StihndbiMTdiA 
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StlfnutUi, 80 . 
atHlioldliini, 46 . 

Sdmiili, ; ia itlffln- 
lot oAloitrm, 461 , n. 
SUauliis, 464 , 481 . 
Stlpendla iBgltlma 
cars Tel mirerl, 830 , n- 
Stipandlirli, 60 . 
6 d^ndliiiii, 320 ,n. 483 ; 
dnides, 883, n. 
Scipendio priv wl, 888 , 11 . 
NtlpM, 470 / 11 . 

Sti^48e. 

Sdpoli, 189 , 468 , 407.469 
SUpuUtio, 198 , 193 . 
StIpiilMw, 108 , 

Stlipi, 470 , II. 

Stlva, 408 , 1 

*Toe, 491 { rrM* Tptrri- 
Y*i, 873 . 

SidU, 288 , 11 . 808 , 11 . 301 , 
808 , 868 . 

S^tua pudor, 808 . 
titoloiiee, 470 . 

Strifoli veitii, 412 , 878 . 
Stragulum textile^ ^ 8 ^ 
fitruBBn, 460 . *’ 

StmnentuiB, 460 . 
Stnito, 807 , 4 S 2 , 496 . 
StraiiUB. 4h, n. 
iltrao^O, 486 . 
Strepitoa, 896 . N. 

818 . 

Strigu^ 464 . 

StrlgilM, 379 , H. 880 . 
Sbrl|nenU, BIM. 
Strophie, m. 

Stropbitin, 3 ^ 

Strappl. sk. 
fitro^, 886 . 

Stnippl. 896 , 848 . 

StodU llberelle bif 
maaitEtie, 151 , n, 156 , 
n.; ■ •todlii, 446 . 
Stylobam, 40 L 
5 t 7 lii», 4 M. 448 , ity 1 i>n 
Tertere, 446 . 

Siuriiim, 490, 

Bouor lacla, 78 . 
fiabbuUlctnl, 493 . 
BabdItitU ifUdUioiM, 

SoJiS^mUltef. 308 . 
SubJugaUa lora, 481 . 
Bubllgaenl^ 88tf, n. 


Bii^ifEar, 878, H. 803, e. 
Bnbniitarc, 3^ «. 
Buboniatl taatee, 814. 
Snbrogirl, 79. 
SubroBtruL 498. 
Bubeorlbera Judlolam, 
2101 

Babw^Un, 440( gmbo* 
BubiorlptorM, 81Q. 

iaslfe.r" 

lialnlpUBLnll.m(l. 
Bobeof tiii JadlMm, U8i 
Snbeoititlo, 181, n. 
8ubtain«D,l02,4Ba,488. 
finbtnm, 404. 
BBbm]a,866. 
Baburbaiu, 81. 
finoimuirlaiiH, 80S. 
Bnoitld^ 408. 

BooeldiA altarai"409. 


Suoolna, 890. 
Suoolnotni, SOB, 
Suooolara, 470. 
SmUrimn, SM. 
Sadatorie. 879. 

Sodei, 318, H. 846, m. 
Safflbttluin, 805. 
Soffimeata, 826, n, 
Suffltio, 420. 
Suffnigtiim, 77 1 apw- 
tom, U, n. inira Ttl 
Ire et mlttare in, 76. 
Suffragatlo, 78, 
SofitttlDai, 470. 
SuggMtiu Tel *00, BS3, 
n.{ Dooa, 80L 
Sugginndulum, Sll. 
SQK,4fl9. 

Balol Bqnarii, 468, 
Salem, 404: dodranta* 
llf , lb. 

Siunmator adltiu, 146L 
Somnna, 878, 
SaoTBUnrllia, 69. 
Bupemnmaranj, 146. 
Suppara Talonun, 844, 
Sapparnm, 806, 
Sa^lkatlo,a0U,a.860, 

SappUdam, 850, n. 888. 
SuppOBBJa, 268, n. 
Stt^ oaltltii gladUtoreB, 

Simnilna, 471. 
S7nibolani,814i dara,^ 
Byngrapha, 198, n. 448. 
SfngrapluB, 810, n, 
Syatnaaina, 808, a. 
SfnthaaU, 3^ 891. 
Syrma, 892, a. 

T 

I'abella abaolutorla, S16. 
TBballBla|ltliiua,ma. 
Tabellarli^ 84 i 7 
TabiUarim, 442, 445. 
IdMma Jlbraria, 446; 
Tlnaiia, 887, a. 
Tabtrnaoala dataniBra, 
810, a. 

TabarmuralmD, 78, 848 1 
o^iara, 78. 

Ti^nm, 497 1 Tatarm, 

TaberoarlM, 890. 
labllnum, 461. 
Tabular^, 48, 50 ; pro- 
mulgatipnla, 867, a. 1 
TouTa, 8697a. 

Tabnln, 818, 815; ao. 
oapti at asMial, 815, 

Tabnlaoi prMorlbtra, 47 
Ta^Uiioin, 15, 
TaboUta, 47a. 

Taoata, 14& 

Tadtaai, 14, 

TBda,404. 

Tania, 881, a. 481. 
Talaraa, 805, a. 

Talaria, 886. 

Talaa, 388, 
Talaiitiim,48S,4fS. 

TaU, 843, a. 897. 

Tallo, 196, a, 819. 
Tarpalm mom, 464^ 
Tatlmaaa, 80, 81 1 pOB- 
tarinra^Sl. 
Taaraa,Ml| a. 
Taiinia,488. 


Taeta, 456. 

Tmala, 456. 
tA,S 06, a. 

Tbibd. 468. 479. 

Tampla, 858. 

XBmpliini, 848 ; T.ani,78 
Tanabm prlma, 269. 
Tantoria, 818. 
Tapldarlom, 878, a. SSO. 
TBmInalla, 870. 

Tamio, 897. 

Taro, M9. 
TartladNlmanL 805. 
Tartlanl mlUteBi 805. 
Tartlarl, 405. 

TBrunclu, 486, 487. 
iBBialla, 47L 
Taiflera, 814, 881; hoi- 
pitalltatii. 883; taaBn- 
ram confjringBra, ib. 
Taiaara, 848^ 307, 398. 
TMiBraiina, 814. 
TaatabiUa aaia, 156, a. 
Taata, 86% SM; val 

t— tu| » Qlg 217, 

Tai^i^lmVsO. 
Taitamantam. B8 ; fa- 
oara la proolnctn, 49; 
InofflolOBiun, 51; ra- 
algnara, mutare ral ra- 
ooMoioarei, 50. 
Taalaniin lafihigla, 217. 
Taatoa, 818,314 ; adblba> 
ra, oUara,ODillgara, die 
ra, edara, produeara, 
jn«farra, ■nbornarB,S14 
Taatlmoiuam , denun- 
oiar% dlaart,' pnabai^ 
&o. 8L4. 

Taatli, 198. 

TBatndo, 831, 834, 885, 
341, a. 451, 
Tahradraohma, 429. 
Texara, 404. 

Textoraa, 408. 

Taxtrioaa, 402. 

Tixtrlna, 408, 

Tbalamegi, 348. 
Thalamil*. BKf. ■ 
Thalamol, ML, a. 
Tbalapiu, 405. 

Thalaiilo, 405. 

ThBabruiB, 896. 

Tbeoa DalamaHa, 442. 
Thanaa, 478; lunaam 
duMra T. dadoMra, lb. 
Theriotrophlnm, 409. 
I^nMB, 877, 878, a, 
ByV, 44a,R. 
ThumopoUa, 898, a. 
Tholiia,466. 

Tbiirax, 806. 

Hifuilta, 389. 

Thranlw, 84 J, it 

DpoTM, 371, a. 
TburtbolaiB, 204. 
Thyadsi, SSk 


Toga, 01, 6% 110, 8501, 
sSS; alba. 78, a. BUT, 
a., atra,S5a,B07: oan* 
dida, 7^ a, 808 1 flbiMra, 

SS!i»,W 

808, Sk ; pratox^OO. 
OL 103, ll% US, 817, 
83% a. 846, B0O-S53 ; 
pdla. 807, a, 858; pa- 
ra, 103 ; trabsiL 88; t 1- 
rilla, 271, 303780% 867. 
Togam matara, 808, aw 
Togata, 88, 850. 

Tonta, 309. 
ToUera Bliiun at non 
tollm, 41. 

Tomaanlnm, 884, 
Tomantuiii, einwiiaa, 
lingoniouio tbI Ltu- 
oOBlinim, 873. 

Tondara forfloa, 868, a. 
ToDBa, 842. 

Tonaoraa, SOB. 
TorntrioBa, 888. 
TopBtiinaB, 868. 
Toplarlam faeara, 460. 
Ti>piarU,460. 

Toral, 87a 
Torala'llntanm, S7a 
Tonmlar, 886. 

Toronlam, 866. 
Turanniat% 890. 

I Tori, 4ia 
Tmnanta, 382, la 
Tonjuaa auraa, SBI; 
nexa,264. 

Torquia, 868, a. 

Torfllaa, 306. 

ToniB Bt -al, 871, 878. 
Trabsa, 90, Ml, a. Ml 
Tnbaatie, 290. 
Trabe,844. 

Trap, 47a 


Tbmiia,B2a, 

Tibia, US, a- 
TlbiBBMoyiitblM,U8; 
daxlna at ilnUtra, 
jiaraa at Imparaa, 194. 
Tl^la, 807. 

Tlbidiwa, 207, 418. 
Tingtra, 403, a. 
TimbwabiilB, 451. 
Ttattonalmloiii.^lU. 
Tlrooinlnn, 804. 
Tlronoa, 281, a. 854. 
Tltolaa, 2% a. 4% 4Sa 


TrafBdl4^^B90. 

Trana vel .^a, 468, 470. 
Trahara, 45% a. 
Traladtla sdlota, 134. 
4Vaina, 458; flgurB, lb 
TraoBlra in allaomnlijlg 
TranBldoniBfarrlB, 888 
TrinBltorlnni, 490. 
TranBlatltia idlota, 184. 
TranBUtlUni, 79. 
Tranatra, 888, a. 841, 
a. 84a 

TraniTactlo a4aitUB,S8. 
TranaTaraa aagnla, 461 
XrapaaltK, 484. 
TreniMii, 485, 

Traiila, 487i 
TrlariL 304, 80% BOB, 
812, 817, 818, SM. 
TrUm morara, 88, a. 
Trlbula, 4ea 
TrlbnliUi 469. 

Tiibiinal, 101 
Tribanatni aaniMtrla, 

8oa 

TrUmnL 111, lU^ Bra- 
ril, 809, 21% 4W: laU- 
olarlL 856; .mtUtiim 
aonanWlpotaatate, 86, 
131 ; plBbla, 111. 
IMbanliU potaitata dia 
natl, 117 I trlbiuiltla 
potMtatla jngttiB, 113. 
l^bnnltli, 9. 

Tribnnna, 1, 11, Bl, a.; 
C«l«wa, 90; oohorth, 
307 ; daaignatua, IDL 
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Tribuif Sl| N. I ruiUcOf 
8B, n.t urbAOB, Si, n. 
TribuUu-ll. 60, 
TrLbutun, fi4. 
TricUnlorlk fiibylnnloa, 

Tricllnluin, 87Z, 43& 
THdani, 

Trlem, 420, 427, 896. 
TrieniBi, 426. 
TriarBrchi, 846. 
Trieterioa. 22 D, n. 

Trign, 470. 

Trlgon, 276. 

IrigDiinm, 322. 

Triflx, 4D3. 

Xrtnum iiuiidlnunL, vil 
trioundlnum, 71, 267. 
TrioneB, 479. 

TripBH, 874. 

Trlplicatio. 194. 

Tripiloa acie, 817, m. 
Tripadea, 264 ; trlpodai 
isnlirB, 247. 

Tripadiuq iDllitiiiiujn, 
74. 

Tripui, 847, n. 
Trirames, 338 ; carat« 
TOl nrsto, luioria et 
oubiculatie, 842. 
Triitaa, 482. 

Tiiti, 801. 

Trllloum, 466. 

TrUonln vlrgo, 222. 

TplTtOpJlfOf, 1. 

TriumphaiU porta, 485. 
Trluniphare, 820, 
Triumphni, 825 ; oavi- 
lia, 327. 

Triumviri 181, 189.808, 
n. ; upltalaa, 122, 149 ; 
Bpultuiei. 248, n. ; mo- 
natales, 122; nootiunl 
-vbI treviri, 122; rel> 

g^lioD oonatltuendm, 

TroobiM, 460, n. 
Troohui, 876. 

Tropma, 498. 

Trupal, 478, 

Tropmiin, 404. 

TpoirBiDr, 498. 

Trudei, 345, n. 

TruDDui, 47U, n. 

Tuba, 814, 815. 
TubiDlnea, 257. 
TYiblluitrlnn yal •!&, 
371, 272. 

TugurU, 448. 

417. 

Turn UUuarii iiillUia,808. 
Tumultui, 801. 

Tumului, 419 ; honDra* 
riua valloania, 408,423. 
TuAica, 855 ; Anauatl- 
clavia^ 21; latioIavUi, 

6 ; mulaato, 820 ; pal- 
mala, 826, n. 850-, plo* 
rioU, wO, I 

Tiuiubb nankata, 305, 
n. ; paliluni, 851, 
Ibnioatui popallui, 306. 
3Wba fornaia, 23 ; to« 
_gaU, 887. . 

^rbo, 876. 

SWma, 800. 

Turinm, 804, SIO. 

Turna ooDtabnlata, 332. 
Tnrrea mobilaa at fcui' 
bubtorlm, 833, m. 


gltlma, 88. 

Tuteia judlRlom, 53, n. 
Tutor, 51, 53, 

417. 

Tympanum, 480. 

Udonea, 859. 

245. 

Ulna, 485. 

Ultlmua, 872. 
Ultrutributa, 108 ;lDoaro 
at oandttoero, ib. 
Umbllloua,44l,442; or- 
bla terrarum, 442; ad 
umblLicuui adduoera,ib. 
Umbo, 806. 

Umbra, S7U, 

Uiuircita, 477. 

Uncia, 08,424, 425, 4dB. 
Uiiolaiea, 427. 
Unolarium roBDoa, 433. 
Ucoinum iminitBra,45(J. 
Unoo trahBFB, 220, n. 
UnotorBB, 380. 
Unutuarlimi, 470, 
UuguBUta, 881, ft. 
UnguantariaB, 881. 
Ungula, 306, 

Unguloa, 360. 

Unljuga, 472. 

Uuio, 897. 

Unionea, 868, fu 
Unlvlra, 408. 

'Tiraru, 9L 

'rwoi7,^^ 308. 

Urugi, 308. 

Urbaa, 62. 

Urinatorea, 440. 
UraalaraUa, 410i 
Urnaa, 

Uraa major, 470; minor, 

Uatrlcula, 866. 

Uauliia, 417. 

Uau Ion, 157. M. 
Usucuplo, 150, 899. 
Uauoaptio val uaucBpIo, 

Uaufruoluarloa, 40. 
Ufura,433; oantaalma, 
483; uaura aamtiaei, 
triantaa, quiidraJitaa.il. 
liolta, illauilima, Sio., 
488. 

Uiturpatlo, 47, 899. 

Uaua, 809, 400; auot(v 
rit«tia,47: fruotua,4Bl ' 
utenaiiia, 316, ft.; nu. 
bantla, >^4. 

Uti rogai, 78. 

Ulrei, 388. 

Uvo, 472. 

Uva paiaa, 384. 

Uaor, 400. 


Vacantia bona, 64. 
VaoaLio mlllLUB, 801, n. 
Vadarl ranm, 187. I 

Vadaa, 187, S06 ; dam 
187. I 

Vadimoninm oonoIpBra, | 
dara tbI dlfferra, OBaa- ( 
TBm, BiatBm val oblra, ' 
1S7. . . 

VulB, 417 
Valare, 209. 
Valatudinarlam, 910, h, 
VallJt 81A. «. 
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Vallnm, an, 818. 
ValTB, 449^ 

Vanniu, 469, ft. 
Vaporarium, 87B. 

Vaaai 188 ; ooIIIibtb, 

810, ft. 

Vaaarloffl, 133. 

Vataa, 258; vbI tatlol* 
natorea, 840. 

VatJcajiuB ffloDB, 481 
VaoUbnia, 474, n. 
Vaotaa, 450. 

Vaollgd, 04, ri. 
Vaotigalaa, 60. 
VMtlgalU, 173, ft. 
VsotorBB, 483. 

Vootorim naval, 341. 
VBha, 478. 

Vahaa, 479. 

VahiDula, 474, m. 
VahlDniom mBiiUxrlnm, 
488, fi. 

Vila rel vilaria, 280, n. 
Vila, 837, 841, n. 843; 
dart, lacBra, lubdu- 
mra, 844 ; pandBrB, 343 
VditB^^SM, 800, 818, 

VaUmn, ^9. 

Vslnm, 844. 

VanalBB aarvi, 29. 
VanalitU, 28. 

Vanatlo, 280. 

Vandara auntlonam, it 
aaotloiiam, 48. 
VsadltLo, 406, a. 

Vanira adroontlonM, 
156. n. 

Vonlro anb baata, 47. 

V anti cardlnalaa, 478. 
VentlUbruDi, 460. 
Vantllantaa, 266, n, 
Vantua tanUlla, 864. 
Vanua, 808. 

Ver. 230 ; iiniiun, 208. 
Varba conoapu. 11, ». 
186, fi. ; et iDoanta* 
manta oarminum, 208, 
ft.; laoara, 12, 14; nif 
rlialma, 410: praalre, 
20B,b7 
Verbena, Z6l 
Varbanurlua, 2001 
Verbara, 2i0. 
VarbarOiOO. 

VarbU imperat1rla,01,n 
Varadarll, 

VargUin, 48^ 
Varnunla lingua, 20. 
Verna val variutoiili, 20. 
Vanari aiBolarlum,270 
Veriuram tanere, 160. 
VarauB Fflioannlni, 288. 
Veriiaaa, 480. 

Vartigo, 33, 

VervMtum, 460, 

Vaaloa, 862. 

Vaapa, 418. 

Vaipora, MO. 

Vaipama, 860. 
VaaplUonea, 412. 
VBataUn,27& 

Veatam mutaru, 207. 
VeaUa Com, 864, oeO; 
Pturj^lonla^ Attaliea, 

VBadbulum, 449. 
Vaatimanla fonnaU, 
350: aynnatint, 413. 
Vaatia anraa, uimta, 
864; atri, 414, n. ; eoo* 

3 


olnaa ml oooeo Unetn, 
8601 odanatorla val ao- 
cmbitorUu 881, ft.; do- 
■M«tlca, 800. ft. I Gal- 
bana, 365; nolHarlon, 


PhrygUna, 
iloai, Tyrln 


365; Pnnioai, Tyrin 
val Sarrana, Sldonla, 
Aaayrla, FhoenloU,Ad. 
ib. ; aagmantata, and' 
oaval bombyolDa,86l 
aarvllia, 860. 

Vbatitui foreoala, 353, 
Vatara, 76- 
Vatarant, 880. 
Vataratnrea, SSL 
Vato, 10, 76, 118, 118, 
VetuB at tranilatltlum, 
50. 

VaxlUa, 816, n.; anffrr. 
re val profarra, SOI, ft. 
Vaxllltril,308,aia,^ 
880. 

Vexillallo, 819. 
VexUlnm, 71, n, 810, 
824 ; val velum purpu- 
reum, 342, n. 

Via, 40, M. I Caaali, 
Emilia, Ac. 496 ; prin* 
oipia, 813; quintain, 
811—318 ; trlumphalia, 

Vlm,‘ 318, 400 ; anarlm, 
provlnoialaa, 406 ; mi- 
ll tare a , oona ul BrBa,pi» 
turloB, publloiB, hcAb, \ 
tranararan, 497. 
Viumm regina, 496. 
VialicuD, lS8, a. 

Viator, 6, 118. 

Viatoret, 11& 121, 148. 
Vkariua, 123, lu; aar- 
Vi, 81. 

Vioeaima, 05. 

Vkeajmanl mlHtea, 800. 
ViOmimaliD, DM, 
Vlcaaaia, 427. 

VIdU, 467. 

Victlma, 260, m. 
VlBlimarll, 207. 

VloUirlatl nununl, 427. 
Viotcrialua, 4liD. 

Vidatur fBOlaia, 216. 
V^Uiaprlma, 

Vigllla, 814. 

VlgUlii amtandia,810pi. 
ViUa,406,459} frueiua. 
rla, 450; pnblicB, fO; 
ruatica, 400 ; nrbanaJb. 
Vlllm,45. 

VUIlBa,vllllcni,408,461, 

462. 

Viminalli mont, 483^ 
484; pfirta,480, 

Vina boma fugaataJlOO* 
Vlnanaui aelnoa, 6fL 
Vlnalla, 272. 

Vlnartm, 84a 
Vincula, 210, 808. 
Vlndamla, 4^ 
Vlndamlator, 472* 
Vlndan, 40, 1B8, 180, n. 
Vindloam ui Ubevtat^ 

Vli^llo, Sl,188,lBa 
Vindloea, M, 

Vlndleia, 180; dan, Ub 
Viiidkta,S. 


VUmm, 884, 835,47L 
Vineta, 472. 
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Vlnttun raitibUi, 47Ea Vii olTHiiitCutWArii, Voovb intro, 77* « 

Vinltorai. 401i VobiUoomi hlbtri ^ 

Vinum albuiiii nignun, Vlicert, BS2. IIB. ICanla, 49, 899* 

mbruDij yHui, 001 * 1101 , VlioanUo, 282, 421i VoIodbi, 81, Xyilarohui, 879, 

rtconi, hornttm, &o*, Vito doiiirl, S08. 868. X/itl, 488. 

394; condiro, msdloa^ Viten poiooro ot ge> Voliollie, Xyitioi, 3711* 

rl, ooDOioniro, 891; rero, 808. Voltomu, 478. Xyitiia,S7B. 

dollATO, 868; domini- Vitri oompOBoeri yoI Volnmiii, 441, 44-1, » 

•noi, 894; Falerouin, DMtlgftro, 472. Vomar, 463* 

, lUiiiDuoi, &c., 891, 0 . Vitlili niirlffia, 887. Vofflltorla, 883i 484. 

898;r«ooiittlDiii,890,N. Vltloil magiitratui, 74. Vomunt at odut, 380. Xophyrui, 473. 
Vloonrl, 122. Vltli, BOST^.ii. um- Vota faoero, inaoipero, ZeU, 48fi. 

Vlrga,210,pi.226,n.4Bl.‘ plttrloU, 472; imijiiP oonclpore, nanoamiOi ZBUgtoi, 839, 
VirgBvol -uloj, 470,0. ga,ib. obvi^ro, 8M, n. ; ZouglUi, 839, 

Vlrginoi TMtnlBo, 2M. Vitta,l^. aunoapon. 80, Zona, 89S, n. 408, 

yirgloaui liquor, 490. Vltts, S62, 861, o. lolroii tbI raddero, ZothaoBidiSO. 

Virglfl cedi, ^9, 0 , VlttaU laoardoi, 259. 209, Zuyluh 48U 

VirgD, 495. Vivaria, iSO. Voti riui voItdIO danN 

Virgula, 1B9, o. Vivarium, 459. natui, 259, 

VlrgulU, 470. VIvere da dia, 899, Vovare, 258, o. 

Vlram deiinre vel re* Vlvlconbaiiom, 220, n. VuIciuibIIr, 271, 272* 

Uaquare, 4U7. VivirtdiOM, 470. VnlturU, 896. 
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PROPER NAMES AND THlNOa 


AcouHRR, In a criminal trial, Arolmri, 804, 305. lawi, IM; aiiuniM the oOm 

210, Arohei, trhiinphai, 492. .of pnntlTix nfiaxlmni, 288; hie 

Acheron, £33. Aaflonaati, Ba7> eaperatUlDn, £00; the month 

AdUom, real, IBS; peraiMitL ArUtophanH, Aarait call ed from hli name, 

101; penal, 1001 Dilaai and Armour, defanalTB and ofihnilve, ana why, MSi thla lali to bo 

arbitrary, 1B7> 806 , 307. done by on oraer of thepBOple, 

Acton, their rank and tra atm eot, Aalnlna Follio, foondor of the 141,149; reitricti theiloenoa 

SSOand n.; tbelrrewardi,S96. flritpabllo library, 447, ordlvorNi,407 ; itationofleoti 

Admiral, of the fleet, 124. Aahea and bonei of the dead, In dlfibrent plaooa, a4Ai hla 

Adoption orohlldren, 41. how gathared, 41B; anddepo- ring, 888; wean lOTiral In* 

Advocataa, aometiaiN hired per- a I led, 410. nloa, 806; did not ihato till 

Buna to applaod thim while Aiianbllai of thi people, 84; by twenty-fire, 867; lometlmBa 

apBaklng, iwfl. curlm, 60; by oentnrlei, 67; clipped hla beard, and aoma* 

.Sdilaa, plebeian and oorula, IIB, by tribea, 81 ; broken off by tlmei ahevid, 868 3 the nun ho 

iCi^ypt, predlotion concemlng, what, 70 ; manner of holding reoaired In legaoiea, 4S1; a 

1^3 Egyptian year, £67, the aaiembilea by oantarlaa, olvio onwn and two laurel 

Ailue Catoi, why called wlta, Ib.i by triboe, 84 1 nootumal branohM eat up befbre hii 

154. aiiambileBproMbited, 165,168. gate, ^ 450 1 puta to death 

JBneai, the nameo of, £38, Aiilan itone, sofflne ol^ 410. tome who refoMd to enllet, 

ifiolua, god of the wlndi, 238 ; Athletlo gimei, B7d 970, . |01; refuaee the title of DomU 

laid to have been the luyeutor Auction, form of, 47, ani, 448 ; adoma Borne, 448; 

of aaile, 837. ATerrunoui, 8S£, 288. hie realty on reoorering from 

£ichyluB,lmproyee tragedy, 291. Angun, could not be daprlred of the Parihlane the apoUa taken 

JEaoulaplua, woinhlpp^ W, their oflloa, £41 ; thiir dutiei, hrom CraaBue, 488; bli death, 

Aftrcnti, puniahed, 106. lb.; their badgeB,i24£. 140; hla tomb, 422. 

Agrarlao lawe, true aelnre of Aiuuitna reTurmi the aonata, 4, Aurora, 884. 

ihem, 000. 0 1 BKclndea from the eenata Aneploea, manner of laklnf, 78, 

Agriculture, enoonraged, 460. nuu^ who had been introdnoed 74. 

dgrippa, hie adrioato Auguetui, by Cmear, 0; limlti the time b 

l4d ; bulldi the Pantheon, of iu meeting, 8 { regnlatee 

£58, 487 ; and the harbour of the Comitia. S5 ; gi««a hie Baoehiia, £29 1 bif orglea, lb. ; 

MiaeDum, 840 1 oonatnioia pll* vote u an ordinary oltlaaii, lb. faBtival of, 271 . 

lara in the clrcua, 270; and B6| beoomeamaater oftbaem* Baohelora, punlahment of, 174. 
aereral aqueducta, 494. pire, 87, 140 ; deollnea the title Bedfee of the BBnatora,6‘, equltea, 

Alllee, foroea of, how raiaed and of oanaor, 111 ; inveeted with 21 1 kloga, 00; eonsnli, 92; 

Bupported, 808 ; where noeted, the tribunltlan power. 117; re* pmtor, 108; dictator, 128; am* 

800; In the camp, and why, Jeota the diotatorahlp, 127; perore, 144; augture, 242; ee^ 

818: on march, 315; and In oonanlliwithAgrlppaandMm- tnrion, 808. 

battle, 817. cenae about rfilgning kia Ball, form of, 187 • 

Altara, 868! place of refuge, 264. power, 160: makaa a new par- Ball, game of, 875; of ftnir 

Amalthea, the Sibyl, 846. tUion of the proylooea. l87; klndi, lb. 

Ambuatua, hla daugbtera ocoa* and Brat appolnta aalaii|i to Barbara, first Introduced from 
alon an Important change In thBprovlnculiDaglBtratae,188, Sicily, 887; their ahopi mnoh 

the goyemment 07. 257 ; hla deaoendanti might frequented, 888. 

Amphitheatre, 2 Sa We long enjoyed theeoya* Bathe of dlfiimnt klndB,875 ; first 

AnazimandBr,orAnaximeneBjaaid ralgnty, if ha had poeeeiied built, 877 ; parts of, 8rB--380 ; 

to have inyantcd dials, 280. the wiidom to bapoae on him- time and manner of bathing, 

Animals, huw yokid, 476; and seif and bta sucoaaaorB proper 870, 870. 

' driven, 4Sli reetralnte against the abuse of Bathyllni, pantomime, 808, 

dnnalsTitow Dompoaed, 2S7i power, 130: artfully aatabliehes BattK order of, 817. 

AonaUa, la VUliua, proposed a hia authority, 140 ; tltloa con* Beard, how aharen, 807; allowed 

aw to regulate the age for ferred on him, ih ; power to grew In grle^ and to glva 

enjoying emoea, B9i granted to him, 118; altars an air of grayity, 868. 

Antciilritti, hia pillar, 498. erected to him, 144; yuwi Bean, oimatillaaw o^ 4791 

n^nitu, C. espeliad from tha mida for hia aafrty, lb.; rulea Belloua, SSOli 

Mnata, 5. at flrat with great moderation. Bellow^ 226. 

Antonliii, M. blamed for hie lb.; gradually enlargaa tala Belt, or girdle, when oaed, 8fi0. 

marriage, 401 ; affbre a crown power, lb. ; so humbled tha Bibulua, weak oonduot 0^ 107 

to Omaar, 297, £52; hia profu- eplrit of tha Romani, that they Bona Dee, featlval 0^271. 

alon, 482. rarer after made any Joint ef- Bondi, uied In all Impoiteal 

Aplolue, Ui Innry and death, fort to recover thdr liberty, contraote, 198; endheiiftd be- 

4^ 140; allowi only parffcular tween Auguatna and Aeteepf 

Apollo, namii oil 827; hia tati* penoni toanaweronqueedoni Ito., lb. 

pie, 487. uf law,aiidid>lig«alli«judgea Boohe, Unde oil 44U 

Appral, liberty of, 98, 804, I id follow their opinion, 106; Bootee, oonetelletlon of, 470li 

iWeote, 877, 494. 1 ehangia the otoda of enootljif Bracelela, 868, S6i 
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Breait'pln, SSS, 

BmtihM, not worn by Cho Ro> 
naoi, 1979, BS7. 

BrUgea, nombw o^ 4B7& 

Bnitui, tho Doniplrt^ of hli 
■tinO| BB* 

Bnildinp, public, 480. 

Borlal, pl^ii at, 41B, 
uii.-niog tha doad, onitom of, 
wta Dooo darirad ud whan 
droppadf llO, ill what p«r- 
■oni wen not bmnsd, ih. ; why 
forbi ddsn In tbo city, 4lDt 
Buying aud oollliig, (brm oi^ IBl, I 
]»& 


Uadinui, brought lattora into 
Qraeo^ 489. 

Cara, tha pauplo of^ raoalre the 
Veatal vlrgflni, 88. 

Cwaar, J nLiua, admitted hla ofil* 
can and morOBoary aoldian 
into the lenata, 6 ; rlilBei the 
auUi ority of the eenata, IB, II ; 
ahr IdaBi the righto of tha peo* 
pla, U ; oppmaeo the liberty 
of hlo CDUntrr, 87; faravinca 
ap peintad to him by the lioate, 
0D 1 reduoeo tha power of the 
ooniulo, N; nu^ parpatual 
dictator, lb. 1B7 1 inakai a ra* 
tIhw of the paopla, llOj hlo 
pretext for eroeeing the Aubl* 
Don, 114, 117; hie popular 
ia wi, 107 ; propoaod to arrange 
all tha lawo, jol j an Initanoa 
of bla eurpriilng proaanoa of 
inind,S43; warnodofbio death, 
BBi ; rrgulntae tha year, 886 ; 
the atylng of Sylla concerning 
hkn, 856; dlvoroea Ponpoia, 
and why, 406; hie attantion to 
draaa, SOB, 861; why ploaaed 
with a laurtl orawn, 860: hie 
rhif,866; hlo dabta w brlboe, 
481 ; manner of writing hie let- 
ten to tha lanato, 444, iboot 
tblnga ha wlahad to la- 
oreti nordared In tha 
aanete nouia, 67, 860 ; a tarn- 
pla and prlaeta oonaeorated to 
him, 144, 862; aeiiatori elaln 
at hli Bltar.'SoS. 

Calendari, why ea nailed, 286. 

Calpurnia, the dream of, 4S6. 

Camiliue, Sp. Fariua, wu tha 
ftrat pnetor, 100. 

Ceo^ form of, 311. 

Candldatee, their dreae and nan- 

, ner ofoanTUilng, 71,78; how 
elMted, 77, 78. 

Capital trlalB, BOB. 

Capitol, 486. 

CapUoilanjmarblea, why lo oalU 

Capua pnniahad, B9. 

Canlaiae, 474—468. 

CarriiruB Buga, the 6nt who 
dlroroed hii wlie, 406, 

Cantor and Pollux, 831* 

Caraoonba, 483. 

Cato, ordorad to bo led to priion, 
11, 167, 108 ; aont to raduoo 
Cyprua, 162; hlo dreio, 864. ‘ 

CaTBlry, bow ohoaon, 808; their 
arma and draoa, 80S: their 
plaoa in the gamp, 818; and 

Inh^, Sir. 

tiaUlnga, how adorned, 4B1, 

Cenaora, their inatttutlM, 106, 


106; their offlea, 106; their 
power, 109, 110 ; dleoontinaod 
under tha amparon, 111. 

Caniorlnne, whenoe onllad, lb, 

Canturlei, their oonetUntlon and 
nature, SO, 81, a. 

Centurion, badge of, SOS. 

Carbarue, 883. 

Caree, 888 ; bar myitarlei, ib. 

Chariot raoii, 876, S77. 

Qkaron, ferryman of hell, 838, 
410; hJi boat, 337. 

Chimneyi, unclontly not uiod at 
Rome, 464. 

Chorue, why •uppreiaed, 294. 

Chriitlanlty, eitAlUhod by Oon* 
itantiiio, 66. 

Chriitlani, thalr meetingi prohi- 
bited, and why, 166 ', often ox- 
puiBd to wild boaato, 880. 

Ciuero, unItea the Mnate with 
tba^uitae, ID; get* the pro- 
vinco of Ciliola againot hie 
will, 97; made anmator, B; 
cailod “rather of bia Coun- 
try,*' 141 ; hindered by a til- 
Done from mehing a ipMuh to 
the people, whan he raelgnad 
the ooneulehip, 96; promote! 
tha ambitioaedeelgni ofCmaar 
oontrpry to hie own Judgmont, 
183; le baniihed, 162; hie 
liwe 161; the nnate Dhanga 
thalr habit on hla Boouunt,807', 
h|a daath, 212. 

Clnolnnatua, taken from the 
plough to comionnd the Roman 
army, 460- * 

ClrcuB Manlmna, daocriptlon oE, 
874; ehowt axhibltad then, 
276. 

Oitlei, formalltlBs In founding, 
60, 61; IndaetroyLug, 62; their 
wnlle aaored, ib. 

CltiMne, rlghti of, 80 1 oould not 
loee tna frtedom of the city 
Bgalnit thrlr will, 66, lU; 
could not be ecourged, 176. 

Ciril law, the, etudy of; rerlred 
In Europe, lB4. 

Civil triala, 186. 

ClasMi, into which the poDple 
were divided. 67; whence 
oleiiei of lotjoiari, QulnDiil. L 
8. 23. X. 6.31, end of workmen, 
Colnmell. 1. 9. 7. 

Cl^ue, P. puniihed for lUght- 
iug the oBMue, 841. 

Claudlui, emperor, ebridgee the 
number orholideye, 274; 

Glaumui, App. deoemvir, I30i 

Claudlui Csoni, Brit eleoted 
lone of rreedmirn into the ea- 
nata, 4; luppoiad oauee of his 
bllndnaBB, £63. 

Cltapatra, iwaliowa a Taluable 
pearl diiiDlved In vlnaBar,4B8. 

Cllenti, dole given to, 887. 

CloMina, 888. 

Clodlui, reitrlcta the poweri of' 
the oaniore. 110 ; adopted by a 

r iebelan, 40; mode tribune, 
18; the anamy ofCioero, ih.; 
hie lawB, 101: tried fbr vlolab 
Ing the laeradrlioe of tbeBona 
l>c%166; killed by Iheelavei 
of NIId, 170 ; and burned in 
the forum, 417- 
Cloth, how wrought, 464. 
Gio^io, nf diAront toda, 864. 
C(^, 418; how dapoelted, 419. 


Caine, kinde of, 424— 4S9, Bio.; 
put in the mouth of the do- 
oeaied, 410. 

Collegei of prleete, %o., IMS, 

Colontea, manner of aettllng, 61 ; 
of different kinde, 68, B8. 

Golamne, kinde of/BDl. 

Comedy, ancient, middle, new, 
S89| 890 ; writeri in each, ib. 

Command, military, how confer- 
red, 66. 

Gonieorallon of the emperora, 

m. 

Coneentee, goda eo oalled, 888- 

Conitantinopla taken by the 
Turka, 64. 

Oonaula, reipeot ahown them by 
the eenata, 9; by cihere, 98, 
98; their powere, 11, 92, BOO, 
801; whan inetituted, S6i their 
bedRea, 01 ; time of entering 
on tneir offlee, 94; with whjit 
iDlemnitlBB Ihlo wai done, 94, 
96; their provlnOBi, .96 ; from 
what order created, 97 i thalr 
legal Bge, OS ; their itato un- 
der the nmperori, 99. 

Coniula eiwl, Bnt aaked their 
opinion In the eennm, 9 ; ana 
why, 04. 

Cooki, from Sicily, 885. 

Corn, givan to tha poorer oUl- 
•eni, 160, 178. 

Coruincanlaa, tha flrat who gave 
hU advice freely, 164; Aral 
plebeian pontlfax mBxiiiiue,886. 

Couohee, for raolining on at meat, 
671,872; uanal number of in a 
room, 878: their form, ib.: 
and oovering, ib.; funeral 
ODUohea, 418. 

Cruiiua, wealth of, 480, 481. 

CrlminalB, dreae of, 78, 207; 
after lantenoe, uied inclantly 
to be punlihed without delay ; 
but thli wu altered by Tlbo- 
riua, SlB, 819; how treated 
after dBBt^ 820, 281, 419. 

Crowni, given ae rowardi, 828; 
naad at feaeta, 881 ; put on the 
head of the deoeeieth 410. 

Cupa, kinde of Si^ SOB. 

Cupid, 226. 

Curio, turne two theatrea Intoan 
nntohlth eatre on the unm day, 
297 ; hie ourmptlon and fate, 
481. 

CuriuB Dentatui, 871. 

Cybele, 820 ; prioati of, 268. 

Cyclope, 236. 

Cypraie, uaed^ funerali, 410. 


Daedalui, lald to have Invented 
iBllv, 387. 

Dumage, repaired, 196. 

Daughter!, how named, 27. 

Dey, dlvlaim of, 869; oommou 
and holy dayi, £70, 

Debtiva, oruellBwoonBernlng'4ik 

Decalogue, written on atone, 436i 

Deoamping, maimer of, 816. 

Decemviri, why oraated, 129,180. 

Deaiert, frniti and aweet-maati, 
874. 

Devoted to one'i lervioa, origin 
of the phrau, 148. 

Dial!, flrat Invantod, 269. 870. 

Diana, 887 ; her tojuplt, 467. 

Dice, game of, 897. 

Dictator, firat nada, 186; aonne 
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nf crutlng this nagfitrato, 
ib.| hU bugn and powar, 
18A, 186 ; thia oflloa intcrmlt- 
tad for 180 rsari bafore SylUt 
187 ; ibollihad after tbs death 
of Cieiar, lb> 

Dictatorihip, ol^wit of ita Inatt 
tatloa, l£, 19. 

Diioharga, military, S80. 

DiMlplina of tbs troopa, 810. 

Diahea, klnda of, how 

brought In, B74, tfSB, 

Dlroroea, form o^ 407. 

Doga, amplo;^ to guard tho 
toinplea,408; why Impaled, lb. 

DoBatlona, klnda of, 46, 48. 

Door, opened ootwarda, 4d2‘, ae. 
Dured by bora, Ita,, lb. 

Dowrlea, dlrarelty of, 400, 401. 

Dramatlo entertoinmenta, brat 
introduced from a religimu 
motive, 888; often interru|^ 
by the people oalilng for other 
Bhowa, 806. 

Di eaa, of man, 850, B51 1 In pnb- 
lio and private, 85B; of wo* 
men, 851, 360, 861; of boya 
and ff^lrla, 8&3 ; of aoldiera, 810, 
8S7, 358 : of nnerala in a tri- 
umph, 826, 856; of aenatora, 
lb. ; of priaeta, SS8, 842, £31, 
252, 855, 852; of poor pNple, 
366; and of elavea, 360 ; of the 
det^ 410. 

Drinking healtha, 8M, 897. 

Driver, of carriagea, 468.. 

Dnuui, Livioa, lawi oA 171; 
and death, ib.{ hia laying 
about hia honae, 481. 

Uiiillua, oolnran ereolad In 
honour of, 491. 

£ 

EeT'rlnga, 868. 

Kdloti, of the praetor, 101; of 
othar meglB^tee, 108. 

Egyntiana, amDalmed their dead, 
415; Inventora of hiarogly* 
phloa and lettera, 488. 

Election of maglitratea under 
the republio, 70, 73,82,68,60; 
under the emperore. 86. 

EmanDipatlon ofohildren, 41, 

Embalming, oauae of it, 415. 

Emparoti, thalr titlea, 140, 141; 
their power, 142, 148; tbeb 
faadgea, 144, 

Entartainmenta, expenaea of, li- 
mited by law, 166. 168, 168 ; of 
dlfierent klndu, DM, 8^, 887. 

Entralla, how Inapeoted, £01. 

Ephori at Bpirta, raiembled the 
trlbnnea at Home, 118. 

Epiourua, hia ganUna, 469. 

Epitaph, form of^ 428. 

Eqneatriin order, Ha initltution, 
80, 21 ; bodgaa and offioa, £1. 

Batimate of fortnnea, how made, 
67, 107. 

Eiemdar brought latten from 
Qreeoe Into Xatlum, 489. 

EnrlpidaB,iniprovea tragedy,S98. 

Erldence, klnda of, 218. 

Eioeptlcma, how expreBaed, 198. 

’ Euontloner, 148. 

EnareiMB. klnda of, 876; In the 
army, 315. 

F 

FaUui, hia mmnnv of deelartog 
«r«r Dn Outhage, 830. 


Fabha Mulnna, pradietator,l2f. 

Falaehood, nonUhe^ 1Q9, 172. 

Famllv, right of, 40. 

Fanatloa, whence Called, 843, 

Farmara, klnde of, 462. 

Faeoinna, £38. 

Fatea, £98, 

Father, right oi; 41. 

Faunna. m. 

Fanoea, klnda of, 466. 

Fertility of dlflwwnt aoila, 466. 

FaBtlvala, atetod, 270; miiTabla, 
£78; oocaiinnaL lb.; umber 
of, hurtfril, 274. 

Flora, extant of, 136. 

Flah, the Romana fond of, 884, 

Flah'ponda, value of, 438. 

Flomaa of Jupiter, 4, 231, 410. 

Fltffllnlua, deatmotlOD of 180. 

Flavloa, wi^ made a^lln, 134. 

Fiax, for what uaed, 467. 

Fleet, Roman, where atatloned, 
1241843. 

Flora, 282 ; feitival of, 871. 

FluteB,of different klnila,£94,S9B, 

Foralgnen, their atata at Rome 
dlaarrMablB, 64. 169. 

FoaudlJn^a, atate of^ PIbi. Bp, 

Foi, why burned aa a aaeiiBoe 
to Cerea, £88. 

Freedman, InaolenoB of, 434. 

Fra adorn of the olty, firet grant, 
ed to phyaioiona and the pro* 

, feaaort of the liberal arti by 
Gaaaar, 168. 

Frlenda, how aometeatiOed their 
affeotlon, 41B, 419. 

Funerala, why ao mnoh attended 
to, 408; public and nrivate, 
4ll ; funeral D(moheB.4]2 ; pri. 
vate frineralB NlabratM by 
night, and public by day, 418 ; 
otrauoniBfl of both, 
funeral procoaalon, 413; hue. 
ral orallon, 414; flrat made by 
FapllDolaiii honour of Hmtna, 
lb, ; and by Gatolna, in pralae 
of hia motner PoplllL lb.; fu* 
neral nUe, 417 ; anlm ala thrown 
Into It, 418; aome peraona 
Dome to life on It, lb. 

FttriM, £89. 


Galleye of war, dlffionlty In nn 
deratanding their BonetmetlMi, 
889, n. ; Bfr HoweU'i theory, 
lh.-U4l,a. 

Gamaa, ordinary and eataardl- 
nary, £74; of the oirca^ lb/*, 
private, 897, 898. 

Gardana, 458. 

Gatea, how adorned, 858; of 
Rome, 483, 

Genlua, 290. 

Germane, their manner of con' 
Jeotorlng futurity, 844, 

QfacIlatDrB, different klnda of, 
888; where exhibited, 868i 
thalr maimer of fighting, IBO; 
prlaaa given to the vletore, lb. 

Glaae, invantUm of, 437. 

Qoda,8S1.8S0; mlniatera, 284430. 

Govemmant, of Rome. origloaHy 
arlatooratloal, 66; brought to 
a iuat eqnlllbmia, 116 ; worat 
kind of deaiMf' 
emperore, IM, 


/Grain, klnda of; 4M. 


a, in grb^ out their half 

and ahavod thw beard, S6S. 
Gregory, popa, omeota tha 
year, 800. 

Gnordlaaa, appointment of, 68. 

H 

Hadrian rovivea the mietmi of 
lettlog the beard grow, 867, 
Ualr, perfumed at feaita, BU | 
how draaied by women, 860; 
by man, 867 j not out at aea 
860; method of pulling ont 
amall haira, 868. 

Harboura, how fortified, 840. 
Hay, making o^ 4S& 

Heathena, whence named, 56, 
Helra, how appointed, 31, 
Helena, £89. 

Hellogabaiua, firet wore a robe of 
pure Bilk, 864, 

Heralda, or public vleri, 140, 
Heroulai, Ua labo<^ SSL 
Hermodorua, ISO, 

Haapeiidea, thrfkbulona gardana 
and golden applea o^ 439. 
Hiero, hia regufatlona 


of deapotUm under the 

. vora, 144, 143. 

Qraoflhl, lawt of| 178; lata, llOL 


ing the letting of landi In Sl‘ 
oUy adopted by theRomana,106« 
Hieroriyphloe, uae oil 486. 

HlUa ofMroa, 488. 

Hoapltallty, Inviolable, 888, B8S. 
Honr-glaaeee, 208. 

HouBehiud goda, SSQ, 

Houaek re|ulat(oni oonEemlng. 
4^ 4^8 ' pjrlcei nr, 

Human aaoiifioee, 203, S7L 
Hymen fr -mua, ^ 403. 

I 

Idolatry, origin of, 413 
Illegitimate children, atate of;40C. 
Images, what and where kept, 
83 ; Mrrled at fhnerala, 414. 
Zndlu wlae men bnmed them- 
aelvea, 411; alao wlvae on the 
pllae of their huabanile, 416. 
Infante, often espoaed, 4L 
lagraAlng, manner of 471. 
Idherltanoea, right of 31; foim 
of enlerlng upon,-BSL 
Injnriea, how pnniahed, 10& 
Inna, enolently BBS, 
Inatmmenta, naed In writing, 
440; In huabandry, 408; lor 
fixing bnrdena on the babke of 
elavea, 473; for drivinf anl. 
mala in a oarriage, 481. 
Interaet of money, 488. 
Interrex.partleulm oonaamlDg, 
70, 66, 91. 

Interring the dead, moat ancient, 
410,413 ; and moet natural, 410L 
Imerlna, revlvaa the etudy of the 
civil Uw, 184. 

Italian!, tlMlr right, 63, 60, 
Janua, hnw repreaented, 808; 
hie fempla, 46b. 

JewB, their mannar of barial,4Ul 
Jodg^ of different klnda, 197, 
Iw; appointment at, 199; 
chosen from what order, 109. 
Judgment, manner of proMune- 
Ing, 808; Iti eAota, SOi. 
Jngurthlne war, HO. 

Julian year, 966. 

Juno, how repr aemit id, 801. 
Jitter, hU name aad attribulaa 



INDEX. 


tvf, ebolot 0 ^ £09. 

Jdattniu radooMUMlVmiuilAW 
Into order, 188. 

K 

KiimB0,Ba 

L 

Loum, thdr eonitnotlao, 458. 

landed NtatM, too Urge, hurt- 
ful. 469: the TuluB orioiidi In 
lUly refeed by ■ law of Tr«- 
ju, 470, B5. 

X^ina, Ant diotator, 125. 
their lighti, 57. 

leitia tongue, tha lUlUn atatea 
Inhibited tbe uaa of it, fOSL 

IiaiijrentU,nnrae DrRomulaa,249. 

Latama, 839. 

Lam of Hod B,at Arat fiw, 120 ; 
of the XII. Table h ISO, 158; 
eauMB of now lawa, 149 i time 
between propoalng and paaalng 
a law, 7 VU; howparaad, 78, 
78, 79, 63 1 nertain lawa aa. 
Oita great oontantion, 115; \n 
what name dlatingulahed, 149, 
150 ; Bpealaa of the Roman 
w, 158 ; lawa of the ampere 
on, so, IBS; ooUeoted by tha 
ord» of Juatlnian, 18S. 

Liwyen, origin 154; mannar 
of Donaoltlnc tham, 155; un- 
der tha repuDlie, notpanaitted 
to talca faea, ib.; limbed to a 
oartain aum undw tha amper- 
on, 156; their ednoatloD, lb. ; 
eqlnant lawyera, ib.i thoae 
made at dlfterent timaa, 157— 
188. 

Lada, 881. 

Legaotea, how laft, 51. 

Legiona, atymolo^ of the ward, 
i, how many rAaad at din'er- 
ont tlmea, 560 1 dMalon of 
•aoh, 804 ; offlcera, 807. 

Lamnoa, workihop of Vuloani^, 

Lantoloi, degraded, 6. 

Lettara, of tha alphabat, 488 1 
epiatlea, 4M, 44^; Inreidoua 
modea of conreying, 445. 

Ubwty, right ol; 310; wheuoa 
iha loaa of it may ba dated, 
116; oauati of ita auhTBralon, 
U, M, 87, 05, 06, 115, 189, &o. 

Ubrariea,447. 

Lioinliu Stoloi, 98. 

Uoton, 90, 91, 148. 

Idantenanta, the number aaalgn* 
ad to proconauii, 188t their 
idBoo, lb, 

Llmita of the emnlra, 499. 

Linen, not worn by the Uofflana, 
856,876.458. 

Utta^ when iob^khioed, 476. 

Lleer, BouMtloee thoaght to be 
wanting la elatlma, Sol. 

Llrlua Andronleua, ina AratwrI. 
bar of pUya at Rome, 188. 

Looka, k^a, bolta, dte., 451. 

Loom, pa^ o^ 458, 458. 

Lota, uaed in prognoadoatinf 
fktnre ereota, S48. 

Lott ei^ kind 886. 

ImnatlcB, whenoa named, 818. 

K 

MidiliMa, Died in alogaa, 884— 
aiOi Av haoUng Bhl^ 847. 


E«oanaa,tntraBted by Anguatna 
with the oharge oT tha ci^, 
158 hii adrloe ronok napeot- 
ad by that emparor, ib., 88, 
140; hia towar, 410; effainl- 
nate la hie dreaa, SS5; laid to 
baea Inrented the art of writ- 
ing ahort-hand, 146. 

Mmniua, hia oolnmn, 408. 

Maria tratee, at different Hmea, 
Bo; their funotiona more a- 
tenalve than among ua, 68; 
dlTltlon of, th. ; ordinary ma* 

S iatratee nnder the republlo, 
1—122; unden tbe emperon, 
128—125; eatraoi dlnary ma- 
gittralea, 185—181 ; provincial 
mafdatratea, ISS— 15& 
Maniuaotarea, woDllon, 448L 
Manure, klnda of, 4^ 

Maroh, order of, 818. 

Marlua, roae fhMn a common aol- 
dler, 807 ; aevtn timea oooanl, 
98; fallhleea and ambitlona, 
06, 110 158 ; oruBl, 237; Ant 
•nliated Boldlanh-om thelpw- 
eit claaa, 299; male aevertl 
ohangea in military art, 808,821. 
Market-pkoea, at Home, 490. 
Marriage, only between Homan 
oUiaena, 41; analantly prohi- 
bited between patrlelana and 
plabelana, Ib., 88; u Borne- 
tlmea between neighbouring 
dlatrlota, 408 ■ enoouragemanm 
to, 174; diroeot forma or 
899,400. 

Mara, 885 ; hb ahlald, 826; hia 
temple, 488. 

hlaralo war, 8Bi oenae of^ 171; 

eery daatruotlve, Ib. 

Manyia, punbhnMot ofi 490. 
hlaaki, their Tariatlea and uaea, 
889-891, N. 

Naat, the anolant ahlpi had but 
Dne, 848L 

Maater ol hone, I97i 
Maaiana, DflMgth,485; ofoa- 
paolty, 486. ® 

Modali, 488. 

Menander, 290, 

Mephitea, 888. 

M^nary aerraati, 80; troopa, 

Meronry, 886 ; Imagoa of, ib. 
MemU UUa hlmaelt 251, 
Metellna Namidioua, banlahed, 
158. 

MeteUua loaea hb alght, 18, 855. 
Mllo^aa dictator In LuuTlum 
iWlA candidate for oonaubhlp 
at Roma, 88. 

Mlnarea, 222; her ahleld, Ib.; 

bearml of, 271. 

Mlnlaton of religion, 884. 

Minna. SSa 

Mlnoiity, yean of, 170. 
Monarehy. re-^tabliahaiL 189. 
Money, when coined, 480: how 
Dompatod, 489 ; lotereat oA 488, 
Montba, divblon of. 867, 866; 
only ten under Ronmlna, 265 , 
two added by Nome, ib. 
Morra, game of, 899. 

Moumlog, manner of, S66, 421, 
422. 

Mulolber, anemeofyuloan, 125. 
Mnnkripal towne, 61 ; not obliged 
to receive tbe Rmaao lawa 
nnleaathey ohoee, Ib. 

Muati, 887* 


Mnalo, warllka tnatrainantd nf, 
814, 815. 


Naaraa of the Romana, 8(1. 

Naval affaire, 888, 837. 

Neokboee, 868. 

Neptune, 2S.J; why hoatUe to 
the Trojana, 884. 

Nereldei, 2ik. 

Nero, DolOBana of, 883; aetn 
Roma Dn^flre, 44B; ourloua 
celling of hli dining-room, 458. 

New Style, when (bat adopted In 
England, 866. 

Nobleman, young, howinitruo4* 
ed in pu&ia builneia, 4; In 
Juriiprudeaoa.ldti; and In the 
art of war, 188, 8l8. 

Nnblea, why ao called, 85; on 
them the bad amper ora chiefly 
aieroleed their cruelly, 145. 

Numa, hU bwa, 178. 

Number of the people, bow aa- 
cartalned, 67. 

Nympha, 885, 2831 


Oath, form of, 201 ; the multiplir- 
Ing of oatha hurtfol, 148; mi- 
litary oath, 808. 

Ooranui. 824, 

Ofilatri In the army, 807, 806 r 

« iu tha imvy, 846. 

Dmpheb, 859. 

Oreatea, trlml for the murder of 
hb mother, 817. 

Oitncbm, what, ib. 

Oaen, alwuya uied In ploughing, 
464 } how trained, lb. 

P 

Pagani, whanoe named, 06. 

Palatine mount, 488. 

Palea, 888; feitlval of, 2?1. 

Falba, 888; her Image, ib. 

Palma, Brat glreino the vbtoro 
at gatnei, 277. 

Pan, ^2. 

PanUiBon, 487. 

Putcimlm«a,885; eonpoaerB,lb. 

Paper made of tha papyrua, 488 ; 
of linen ran, 4t(L 

ParohmenL Arat ■nidu,489. 

Petohaa, why uaad, 868, 868. 

Patolciana, 1, 84, U. 

Paftuna and oUenla, lhab itrlet 
nnion, 84. 

Pavamanta, bow adorned, 457. 

Pay, mllliary, 8t0. 

Paarb, ralua oA 488. 

People, power of, 17, 90, 880 ( 
common people of the country 
more reapeoteble than of the 
olty, 88 ; thair aaaemblba, 64* 

Paijury, punlahment of, 148. 

,Peiiikei, when Arat uaad, 866. 

Patraiua, hia bold anawer lo 
Caaar, 106. 

Phoanlolani, Arat invantorauol 
Mlling, bttera, and utronomy, 
887. 

PUbeUni, 1, 88. 

Phmgh, foruoA 408 ; mgiuHr Af 

Plutua, 888. 

Pqi^, of the haiTHia, 488 

Pomona, 888. 

Ponp^i|^lb^w^iMlbd Iha 
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Pnmpey made ooniul, DB; iBiit 
ogainit the plrateii 169; 
■EBinit Mlthrlilatfli, 172; hie 
exhibition of wild baasti, 880; 
flnt built a thsatra of hegin 
■tone, 897 ; devloe of hie ring, 
nee; hie daetb, iHlO< 

Pontiff!, 834, 899. < 

Pontiui, tjamnltB general, 99. 
Foplleola, lawi ol^ 98. 

PoppM bathed In aaeai 'jnilkfSdS 
Portl^ uaee of, W, 491. ' 
Poeaeiilon, form ofolalming, IBS. 
Potie, InBlitatlon of, 407 ■ 

Fr«tor, Initltutloig, and power 
of, 11)0 1 at Arit onB,ib.; a le- 
Dond added, lb- ; the number 
of pieatori iDDreaiad, 104; the 
city prator the ohlaf, 101 ; lile 
edloti, lb.} badge!, 103; and 
attendant!, 1D4; manner ut 
adniniiteringjuatloa, 1S9.1II6; 
bow he pronounced aantanoe 
In a orlminal trial, 817. 
Fmtorlan oohorti, 820, 489; 
oainp of, lb. 

Prayeri, how made, £5S, 859. 
Frealdent, nl a feuat, 897. 
Prlapua, 829. 

IVieat!, of different kloda, 83^ 
897 ; of partionlar deltlee, 890 ; 
of Jupiter, lb.; of Mari, 891; 
of Pan, 892 ; of UaroulaB, 893 ; 
ofGyMie, lb.; uf Veeto, £94;^^ 
what their emolamente were 
la unoertain, 899, 297 1 by 
whcMoa eleoted, 68, 164, SH 
8^; their lervanta, 297. 
I'rooonauli and Propraetore, ori- 
gin of the name, 138; pro- 
Tlnoei aiiigned to them, 188; 
they eet out from the city with 

n t pomp, ib.; their power 
be provinoei, 184; oinn* 
ner of adrolniiterlng Juitloe, 
ib. ; their euotioui, 185; re- 
tarn to Ronle aa private oUl- 
Mna,unle!i theytrlamphBd,lSll 
Frooarator of Jadma, ISB. 
Property, right of, 43 1 modee of 
noqnirlng, 4& 

Proe^ptlon of oitlianB, 108. 
Proaerplna, 889. 

Provinoei, righli of, 99; taiei 
Impoead on them, 69 1 new 
partUluii by Angnetua, 137. 
ProvinolU magiitrotoB under the 
jrepabllo,d8S‘^l86 ; under the 
emperora,.187, 138. 
Punlltunenta, 819; mlllta^,328. 
Parlfioatlon, manner of, 60, 480. 
Pyladea, fluneui pancomlne,S98. 

0 

Onaatora, why bo oaUed, 119; 
ibelr offloe, ib.; andir the 
■mperori, 121 ; It gave admla> 
ilon Into the eenato, 8. 


by Sarviuj, 67 , whan and how 
made, 69, 70, 107, 110. 

naworiU, military, 888, 883. 

Rue* 

Rhodiane, their roralationi oon- 
oerning naval affaira, 177. 

Right! or chisene, 36 f could not 
he taken frona any one agaimt 
hie will, 96; diminution of, 97. 

Hinge, much niid, 869 , 866. 

Rivera, louroas laorad, 289. 

Roada, how paved, 490. 

Robbery, jMnlihment of^ 196. 

RobigU!,Koblgo,S>38‘, feuto£,87i 

Romania, why eo oallad, 64. 

Romani, how divided. 8, 89; 
anolintly weighed their mo- 
ney, and did not oount it, 48; 
oautioui In admitting new u- 
ored riti^ 96; their reepeot 
for the muiuteri of reiiMon, 
889; paiilonntely fond or 
raoea, 876; of ahowi of gladl- 
atom, 887 ; and of uncommon 
light!, 296; almoit iilwaye 
engaged in wiru 899; aa re- 
markable for endoring labeipr 
aa for courage, 838; lone un- 
acquainted with naval aflkire, 
887 *, careful to wear the ton 
in foreign eountrlBa, 890; 
uinally went with their heada 
bare, 89B ; whan covered, 86fl ; 
allowed tlielr hair to grow In 
mourning, 868; Uielr ancient 
■implloity, 831 : their luxury, 
and the oauae of it, lb«; at Ant 
■at at meat, 871; borrowed the 
Dutom of reclining from 'the 
Bait, ib.; bsaan their feaata 
with prayer, 881 ; and anded 


Run, a machine In wu, 884. 
Rca^g, manner of, 468. 
Reclining at lapp^ when In- 
trodaoM, 871, 87|^ manner 
of, Ib.; and oauae W, 881. 
Regliteri of all public traniao- 
Uone, 14; kept in the trea-^ 

Resile, canH! of Ite min, 19, 
B8, 116, 183, 140, m 
Rerfaw of the people, ioitituted 


with prayer, 5^ ; and ended 
them ui the aame manner, 899. 

Rome, built, l;'takeo end bnmt 
by the Qauli, 88, 448; and 
under Raro. 449; adorned by 
Auguetoa, 44S; iU itreeta nar- 
now, lb.; Ita gatea, 489; and 
brldgBi, 498; iU Latin nama, 
why ooncealediSSO, 904; more 
piohable account of Ita origin, 
801—904. 

Romulua, found! Rome, and dl- 
vldea the Romaoi Into three 
trlbea, 1; ranked among the 
roda, 882; hie conteat with 
Remna, £40. 

Roofi, form of, 496. 

Rope-danoert, 896. 

Rowera, bow they aat, 888. 

Rubloon, the boundary 
tar'o provlnoB, 114. ^ 

Ratline, plebeian oenior, 100. 

S, thle latter anciently uaed lo- 
■tead of B, 179, 177. 

Beared ritea, 8N; bow perform- 
ed 860—868. 

Sa^Ooet, 858; to the dud, 481- 

Balia, Invention oL 837; bow 
hdjuated, 844. 

Salluat, the hlatorUn, exoloded 
from the aeoate, 8 ; made prae- 
tor by Omeu, b reoover Ui 
Mnalorlan dlnlty, lb. ' 

Salt, mneh aaeel, 86& 

Saodala, how futanad, 89B. 

‘ Satima, whance named, 88a 

Saturn, 888 { frativml of 878. 

Sataminux, hla taw*, 106 ; ilaln 
by Marluii ib. 


SBauroa, hla theatrejfflML 

Soanery of theafrea, 296. 

Suipio AfHuaniu, 98, 116, 1S8. 

- Naeloa klila Qracahea 
116 ; pontlfax maximna, SB6* 

Sorlbea, or notariea, 144. 

Seaaoiik 230. 

Senate, ita InatUution, 2; nom- 
ber, ib.i prinoe oi; 8; freed- 
oiBD admitted Intn, 4 ; by whom 
aeaambled, 6: plaoaa end thnu 
of meeting, ib. ; quorum of, B ; 
manner of Riding and oon- 
aulHeg the, V., B ; manner of 
making ■ decree, 13; form of 
writing it, 14; not valid, on* 
leaa otrrM to the treunry, 
19; rarely reveraed, Ib. ; pow^ 
•r of the, 16, 17 ; toroe of Ita 
decraea, 18; little regarded 
in the laat xgea of the repub- 
lic, 111; apparently inoreaud 
by Anguatua ana Tiberina, 
lb.; tOMtabllabdeapotlam, Ib,; 
Judgaa of orlrau, SiB. 

Senate of QreoUn alLlea. 68, 

Senatora, choloe of, 8; their age, 
8 ; ohoami tha oenaora, 4 ; 
fortune of, 9; their badgei, 
6; order In wnl^ Ihey were 
Baked their opinl on, 9; manner 
of delivering It, 10, 11, 13; 
wBiu not to be Interrnpbad, 
11; their prlvilagei, 17 ( their 
lervlUty to the amperorc, 140. 

Seneca, wrote eometraaidlKBOS 

Sentence, form of, in olvil triilc, 
IN ; In DJiminal trlala, 819, 816. 

SepolDhrce, dedicated to the la- 
femal Boda, 43; where boilt, 
416, 417 ; by whom, how, 488. 

Servant!, of the maglitratee, 
149,140; oftheprinta,E67. 

S irrltudei, of landi, 49. 

Servlu! Tnlllua, Initllntu the 
oaniUL 67; made many lawi, 
180 ; the flnt who ooiiM mo- 
ney, 429. 

Sewers, very large, 499. 

SexHua, fint plebeian oonanl, 08. 

Sbipa, their fint oonatmction, 
387 ; different Unde of; 889, 
840 1 ohlef peiti of ■ ■hip, 841, 
842; how manned, 849 ; naval 
affaln, ib. ; maw of am- 
barldng. 847, B46 order of 
battle, 348; method of true- 

r ing abipi by len^ 847; 
ortradlnf veiaeli, 849, 
Shoai,kliid!, 898 ; far honmJfiflL 
Short-hand, art of^ 14fi, 16 
qulaknue o£ 446. 

Blbylllna booka,S46 ; keepax^ 
Biolly, the flnt country renoad 
to the fatm of a prorinoa, 60. 
Siolnlno, oanaai tha plebalani to 
retire to Mona Seotr. Ill, 
Siege, fonn oi; B80» 886. 

Silk, long known bofore alRp 
woncB were hitrodncad, 864. 
Sir, equivalent to dominae, 448L 
SkelatoiLlntrodafnd atfaaati.897 
Slavei, bow made, 88; Utolx 
troatmenL 80, 81 ; their Tiliie- 
^ n. ; of ilffetent kind^ 8l 
how made free, 88; Ibelr 
namea from their oecupallaBi^- 
89, n.— 37, c. ; -their nieoa- 
mlfilni reetrlctedby law, 84. 
160, 169.1 piinUbmeat aC. 81. 
881 ; their dreia, 8BB ) net ai< 



IVDK 


In tha •imj 

but fai dtogi 

Bl; Mch u 

Mlfm, worn ioimtiinN put to 
daiih, BOB; abTH who friulod 
the heir, 801 1 ibeTed, il08, 
ooqked riotuAUL SSA; oerveil, 

MB waited Kttible, lb.; wrote 
letteraandboakLidO; watoh' 
ed at the gate, iOO | took aan 
or the atrmm, 458 ; of the bed* 
ohambere, Lb.; dmiad tieea, 

460) oultintod the crtnuiil, 

468, 470; burdena, 

aedaaa, end llttan, 410. 
gliiican,808. 

Boil, malltlaa of a good, 461L 
SoL aSfl, 00; tha aame with 

inth^i.aso. 

loldlera, eoHibad, 1, 84, 800, BOl ; 
diffnwnt kinda of, 808, 804; 
divided Into different rank#, 

804; their anna and dreea, 

806, 807, 810, 857, 880; tkair 
order and dienplliia, when en. 
neaped, aiB; on aanh, 818; 

In battle, 817 ; thair rewarda, 
sn, SSSi pnnlehaanta, 888; 
andaieehargr ““ 

Solon tha lawglaor, 

Bona, bow from the power 
of their fhthar, 41. 

Sophoolaa, fanprovea tragedy 808. 

Boalge^, regulatea year, 86ff 
Sowteg, maaiMr of. 405, 4^ 

Bptotaolea, their affiiM, 880,1 
BfArinnat^^gradleta tha death of 

often VvoUbitedriN^ll^Iu 
Ann. It. 14, xlU. 48. Snot 
Ner.lOiDoio.f. raeLFan.46. 

StiigBt, along the roa< 4B7. 

Blaiidarda, Undo of, 190, 818, 810. 

■Upolatloiia, Ibnn e^ 1^ 198. 
fittmun. tho Roaaai had none, 

179,807. 

Bboofciiige, not worn by tho Bo* 

BOOi, 857, 880. 

Btoiea, whmoa nano^ 408. 

Style, old and now, m 
SnponttthiH of the Romane, 74, 

^ & 878, 174, 848, 847. 

Bnppnr, theWunripal meal, 869 ; 
pteee 0 ^ 4U; draie for, 

: porta o^ 888 
,io^ of; 888. 

wbaterar 

, flrat 

ByUal'hhf^^ 4 ; I 

■anatlen, 168, llB; emolty, 

ST; ^Bwaoed tho nvber at 
.the qoteitloMa pwpotM, 168 ; 

■krUfM tho pm of the M* 

Iten o n, 116; hla lawa, 1681 
both rewarda and puad^ the 
alavna of thelpteina hr betray* 
lag Ub, 166, arhy bo ordered 
bta body to ba bwiMd, 410, 411. 

■yhmna, £81. 

T 

fafalaa, 874; ef dlBteent HoTBa, 

, S/rW oanaaBOted. 168. ’nophiea. naa of;i 

tarfaln^ tSteTSpaUad, 00; by tholleBaas, 
aiiwbatdj^ T^tal^riffe? 


Taxaa, varloiu kinda of, 54 ; rt* 

Bitted, lb. 

Taeth, care of; 368. 

Tanplea, 887,480; omamant of 
tbelr front and roof, 456, 
Tente, form Of, 81SL 
Tomlnua, hie templa, ZSS. 
Teatamanti, how made, 49; an- 
oiaqtly made In the Comitla 
CorliU, 66. 

Tithye, 8^ 

ThaakiglTlogi, how mada, 0BL 


oonitmotron, 21^ n. 

Thift, bow ponlihed, 185. 

Theodoalniabolieboa theheathon 
worahip at Homo^ 257. 

Thapla, aald to hgpe Invantod 
tragedy, 891. 

Thotl^^. 

Thlnga, dlTlaloii of, 48. 

ThraolMa, enrlona coitOB of, 
810; thair wItob bum then* 
eelvae do tha pilea of tholr 
hnabanda, 418, 

Tbroohlng, manner of, 469. 

Tiberini, deprived tho people of 
tha light of reting, 85 ; bub 
bo lift at hla daatlL 481, 

Tllee, tax laU on, 45^ 

Tim, freiriman of Olooro, 146. 

TiUa,BS8. 

Tontbo, fbrm of. 480. 

Top, (Uffarmit firbm trochua, 870- 

Tortwe, need only on elavea, 
815; Inatnunaot of, Ih. 

Towtra, b ai^ea, 833 ; b ahlpi, 

Toima, how attached, 880 ; and 

dotendaLsse, 

Trade, not mapootod, 5, IM; 
hnrtfkl oonaafuneea of thla,84 

Tragedy, writera of, 860, 801. 

Tn^an'e plUar, 408, 

Trooe, how prm^ated, 470. 

Triab.dvll lB5j howooodnot* 
•d, lb., 801, 818; orlinbal, bo* 
fbre tho paopb, 805; before 
Inquleltori mai the pratora, 
^ ; how oondneted, U8. 

Trlboa, three atOret, 1,81; whan 
bDreaard, S3 ; how ilvldod, 1, 
88. 

Tribrabn, tho ohbf Of thoae 
bwyare who oompoaed tho 
Oo^ua Jnria, IBS. 

Tribanoi M tho oobboim, whan 
•toatod. 111; tbeb newer at 
flit ainall, 118; aAerwardi 
iwititant, 118; abrldgnd bv 
Bylla, 118; b a manner Bnnl<* 
b/ Ji^na Cewr^ll7| 

^tn^ Into the ee* 


Vmuiib, 882. 

Vabrba Gorma, 96, 

Vanui, her namei, ho,, S4. 

Verdict of a jury, 816. 

Verrei, eeld to bare barn ra- 
atored iVoqi banlibmant by the 
bBoenee of Cioaro,8l£i oauee 
of hli death, lb. 

VartamnuB, 883. 

Vaipaelu, ^ 6nt who made 
bwi witKnt ooniulting tha 
aenata, 80; tha aiun ha eaid 
wu neseuary b lupport the 
•Ute, 481” 

Vaete, the goddeaa offlre, 888. 

Vratal virgine, 854. 

Vlotlme, white, from tha rlvei 
ClUnnnaB, 8e& 

VlUaa, how bid out, 40B. 

VUUue.why aallad ANNAUB, 69. 

Vbeyarda, 478; how planted, 
lb. i‘ fee. 

Virginia, killed by bar fBther,130 

Virtual, worihlpped, 833. 

Vltelllni, luxurr of/m. 

Undertaker, of Ainerela, 413. 

Vomit, ouitoa of tekbg, before 
and after rapper, lb. 

Vowa, how naoe, 08. 

Uma, now made, 419, 

Ueurara, orualty, 40; art, 484. 

.VulaBnua,885; hla workahop, ib, 


IiibuiBfi^t^i Bi;b 

- * ***'^fSibreii kbda, 847. 

' B eUlod, 885; 

UtU 

BMorateatoai- 
haMONle Cm* 

nmlti^nH of; IBB ; lltUo uood 

by the^bwena, 


ntol^ri|^ai;68. 


War, how proeldned, 899. 

Witoh*WDrd, how given. 814. 

Wealth, bet^ei of; 481. 

Woeki, dlvleloo of time by, nnt 
ueed by the ancient Romani, 
867 ; btrodneod under the em* 
porore, lb., 866; week-dayi 
named from tha ]daneta, 26 B. 

We^U^Englleh and Komen, 

Wfawd for ralabg water, 416. 

Wife, propertlaa of a gond, 451. 

WbiiDwa, how made, 07. 

Wbda, aS8, 478. 

Wbo, manner of .making, S66 ; 
klnde of, BSik--^; uied to bo 
bnllad, tnat it might keop, 390. 

Vltoaiioi.form of making them, 
1B5; dlffuwt kbda d, 814 ( 
bowBuiiimonad.8(U,814. 

VoBiai, eneluded fran bheii* 
tanoao, 188 ; their olothei, 01 ; 
ahoei, 80S, 859 ; hoad-dreae, 
BOD ; pabt, 808 ) bbatry, 01 ; 
apartment b Qreaca, 405, 

Wood, uaad for firing, 464, 

Wrl^, Bitorlab lor, 488, 438 •, 

oi; 440. 

T 

Toaf, how divided by Romnlna, 
860 1 bf Numa, lb.; by Jollua 
Obaar, Wb ; by pope Gregory, 
tb.; feytbaBgyj^Bf^. 

Toung men, at iga they la* 
Bumad.'tha toga rlHlla, 858 ; 
paonlUrib b tholr m a nn e r of 
waarbg ft for tM Brat year, 
8M ; wimi they began to Bhave, 
667; nnneanretefl fhe firit 
growth of the beard, and alao 
their hair, to aemo deity, Ib 


TUI XHD. 



QUESTIONS 


ON 

ADAM’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


POUNIUTION OV THE ClTYj AND DlYl- 
filON OF TUfl PEOPLE. 

I. By whom wBi Rome founded, bii 4 
when 1 

'i. Into how many tribei did he di- 
vide the people ? 

3. Into now many curiee, eacn tribe? 

4. What waahe called who preiided 
over one curia 1 

5. He who presided over them all I 

6. How many loldiera did Romuliu 
chooee from each tribe ? 

7. S. What were these 3,300 called? 
What the commander of a tribe ? What 
each soldier furnished by a tribe ? 

0, 10. How was the territory of Rome 
divided ? To what purposes were these 
parts allotted ? 

II, 12. How were the people origin- 
ally divided? What dasi was after- 
wards added ? 

SENATE. 

13. For what purpose did Romulus 
institute the senaie 7 

14, 19. Of what number did It at first 
consist ? From whom, and how, were 
they chosen ? 

Id. What were the senators called? 
Why ? What, their offspring? 

17. When was their number increas- 
ed, according to Dionysius? When, 
according to Livy 7 

IB4 What were the original senators 
called? and their posterity? What, 
those added by Tarquinlus Prlscus? 

10. How long did this number of 800 
continue ? How many did he add 7 

20. What was the number in the time 
of Julius Ceesar? After bis death ? Un. 
der Augustus P 

21. What senators were called oon- 
scriptl P Why P How was the senate 
in dDnsequence addressed 7 

OBOOSINO OF Senators. 

22 . How were persons chosen into 
the senate P From whom P 

28. From whom is it thoi^t by eome 
that the senate was enulied 7 

94. How were they onoeen after tbe 
battle of Oanngn P after the lubTeTtiiia 
of liberit F and under Auguituf p 


29. Who was the prinueps senatus? 
To whom was the title afterwards 
given P 

20. -To what was regard had, in 
choosing senators? 

27. At what age might one be chosen 
a senator ? 

28. What civil office first gave ad' 
mission into the senate 7 

29. When might that be ei^oyed, 
according to Dion Cassius } according 
to Polybius P according to Cicero P 

30. Did the quoestor become a sena- 
tor, ex officio P W ere there any offices 
that gave a legal title to be chosen into 
the senate? 

81. How else could admission be 
procured into that body ? 

32. Had any priest a seat in it, in 
right of his office? 

33. What privilege did Augustus 
grant to the sons of senators P Why ? 

34. Who could not be chnien into 
the senate ? 

35 How did Ap, Claudius Cecus 
disgrace that body P 

30. When were freedmen admitted? 
Whom did Julius Cesar admit? Were 
they allowed to continue ? 

37. What law was enacted A. U. 585, 
respecting the barks kept by senators? 
And why P 

3B. What fortune did it behove a 
senator to have during the republic P 
Wbat, in the time of Augustus 7 

39. How often was ^e senate re- 
viewedf By whom 7 For what offences 
did the censor degrade them? 

49. HowP— Why did this punishment 
not render persons infamous, u when 
condemned at a trial? 

41. When were supemumerm^ 
members first enrolled without formal 
eleotion ? 

42. What was the AUraaneenatordum? 

EADSES AND PRIVILEGES OP SEN ATORS. 

48. What were the badges of leae- 
tors ? 

44. Where did tiiey sit in the ftee- 
tre ? in the emphitbeatre ? la the «ir . 
ons? 

48. What evdiuive ri^ had they 
when lacrifieea were offeiMto JupiCfrf 



QtrESTlONli. 


40. What privilegeM did Auguatai 
reMrre to thosa whom he exduded 
Irum the senate 7 

ASBIUBLINO OF BENATB| &C. 

47. By whose authority was the se- 
nate assembled P 

48. By whom were they anciently 
summoned ? By what In later times? 
What used to be added to this edict? 

4D< How were those punished who 
refused or neglected to attend 7 After 
what age did attendance become to- 
luntaiY ? 

60, In what place alone could the 
senate be held? Why? What were 
these places called t 

61. When was the senate held under 
the open air ? 

02. On eshat special occasions was 
It always held without the city ? 

63. Ac what stated times did the se. 
nate meet 7 On what days was it not 
lawful to meet 7 

64. What was an ordinary meeting 
called? What, an extraordinary sen. 
ate 7 How were they then summoned ? 

00. What was necessary to render a 
decree legitimate ? 

60. What number constituted a quo- 
rum ? What, before the time of Sylla 7 
What, under Augustus ? 

S7. How did any one, who suspected 
there was not a quorum, prerent a 
decree from being passed 7 

68. What did Augustus enact re- 
ipeoting the ordinary meetings of the 
senate? Why did he make this enact- 
ment? 

6D. When did the senate meet of 
course ? For what purpose ? Who pre- 
sided on these occasions? What was 
done P 

00. To what business was the month 
of February deroted ? 

MAMNXR OF HOLUINO AND OONSULTINO 
THI SENATB. 

01. What was done by the magistrate 
who held the senate, before he entered 
the senate house ? With whet riew? 

Ot. What did Augustas order that 
each senator should do before ho took 
his seat? 

03. How were the consols raoeiTod 
when they entered ? 

04. On what matters was the senate 
Donsnlted ? 

00. On what could they not doter- 
tnlne without ttie order oftho peo|deT 

OO. How did the presiding magis- 
trate lay the hualiiess before them P In 
whet fsim did ho ask the opinion of 
ooeh I 

47. MThatordorwaavnallyeboerTod 
Ih Mkiag their opiuioao? 


08. In what order did they alt? 
Where did the consuls fit? 

09. By whom were they sometimes 
asked their opinions P 

70. How long did the consuls retain 
the order which they had obserred at 
the outsat P What was the practice in 
later times P 

”1. What was tho phrase emiAoyed 
when they were all asked their opinion] 

72. What rule did Augustus obserre 
in consulting the senators 7 

73. Whose consent was necessary 
before any matter could be laid before 
the senate? What magistrates could 
bring forward a subject for deliberation 
without this consent P 

74. What power had the tribunes of 
the people oyer the decrees of the 
senate 7 What was the exercise of 
this power called P 

76. When any one interceded, what 
was the sentence of the senate called] 
On what other occasions was it so 
named P 

70. With what la senatua auotoritas 
synonymous, when no intereession or 
informality la mentioned 7 

77. What initial lettera were need 
when the two were conjoined P 

78. How did the senatore deliyer 
their opinion 7 How did they expresa 
a mere assent P 

70. Of what were the principal ae- 
naton allowed to give their opinion, 
besides what was proposed? 

SO. Why did they require that the 
consul should lay It before the house? 

81. If the consul refused, what other 
magistrates might do it, eyen against 
his will 7 

82. With what power was Augustus 
invested for life, in reference to thia 

ractlce P What right was obtained 
y his successors 7 

83. Might the consolf interrupt those 
that spoke 7 With what view did they 
aometimes introduce thingi foreign to 
the sulnect] 

84. How were thoee that abueed this 
right of speaking without interruption, 
or who threw out abusive language, 
■ometUnee forced to desist? 

86. How were the speeches of sens- 
tors sometimes reoeived F 

B0> Does the presiding magistrate 
seem to have exerdsed the some power 
at all timei 7 

87. la what oiieomstanres and with 
what view was It allowed to pxclaim 

DIVIDI? 

88. Hew were their opinkma mndo- 
tiraes dBllvered in nuttere of very 
neat ImnoTianoe T 

iSrTo whom did ^ey osnally oddrem 
themaelvesP 



QUSTIONS. 




80. In whAtfenn did they cmniDDnly 
conclude ? 

Dl, Did they eyer read their opi- 
nion!'? 

02. When waa a aenator laid ** addere 
sententiee ?*' 

MANNEB OF UAKTNO A DBOHEE. 

03. In what conaifited the chief power 
of the consul in the aenate ? By whom 
waa thia aometimea conteated P 

04. How waa a decree of the aenate 
made? In what worda did the preai- 
dent requeat that a division ahould 
take place ? Explain the phraaea " ire 
pedibuB in aententiam alicujua,'' and. 
** diacedere yel tranaire in alia om- 
nia*" 

09. Who were thePedariil Why 
were they ao called? 

06. Who paaBed over drat ? What 
waa he called ? 

07. How waa the question decided? 
Whose names were usually prefixed 
to thd decree P What letter waa an- 
ciently Mubacribed to itP and when? 

08. Whon were the fathera said 
" Pedlbua ferre aententiam?" What 
waa their decree then called P What, 
when their opinions were asked P If 
the senate waa unaDimoua. how was 
the diacuasion said to be made P If 
the contrary P 

00. On what occaaion were the opi- 
niuDi of the aeuatora alwaya aaked P 

100. How did they ahowi while the 
debate was ffoinff on, wboae opinion 
they approved? What waa hia opinion 
called who was joined by the greateat 
number 7 

101. Waa a decree ever brought into 
the senate in writing P 

102. Who were not admitted when 
secrecy waa neceaaary P What waa a 
decree made in this manner, called P 

103. What did J. Cniar arn^nt with 
regard to Uie bnalneia of tne senate T 
Wlui revoked thia appointment 7 Was 
any account of their proceedings made 
out? 

104. What other public registers 
were kept 7 

109. How were aenatus conanltum 
and deoreCom dUtinguiahed? 

106. What order waa obaerved In 
writing a decree P How waa it mark- 
ed aiFthe end, when the tribunea in- 
terpoaed? 

107. What were the temia used 
when the aenate praUed any one f 
What when they oenaared P When 
they gave ordera to the oonanla F 
When the conauli obevd F When 
the aenate complied with the dertrea 
of the people F When they aaked eny 
thing from the triboBea F 


lOB. Where were their decreea de- 
poalted P where anoiently F What wai 
the Tabularium P 

106. What waa the consequenoei 
when they were not carried to the 
treasury ? What law waa passed ui^ 
dcr Tiberiua on this point F Why 7 

110. Were they ever suppressed or 
altered P ever reversed P Why not? 

111. How waa the aenate diamiaaed | 

POWEB OP THE SENATE. 

112. What was the power of the ae- 
Date under the regal government? 

113. How were they dealt with by 
Tarquin the Proud? 

114. What was their power after the 

abolition of regal government P What, 
the CDDBequence of their abiue of 
power? « 

119. By what means did the tribunea 
of the people first diminish their au. 
thority P how next? how afterwards F 
bow lastly ? What was formerly the 
case ? How was thoir power moat of 
all abridged P 

116. How were senators treated in 
foreign oDuntriea P What privilegn. 
did they obtain, when they had occa- 
sion to travel P What honour wai 
conferred on them in the provinoes ? 

117. What deference waa paid to 
their authority by the Roman people F 
What was the method usually obaerved 
in the managemeDt of weighty i^fUn? 
Waa thia the oaae iu all manors of 
importance P 

118. What power did they exerciao 
in mattera of religion P What, with re- 
gard to the treasury P — to the provin- 
ces ?— to ainbassadors P— to public 
thanksgivings and triumphs P to the 
confsrnng of titleaP— to publlo erhnea 
and diaputea P— to the laws 7^to tho 

laembliea of the people ? 

116. In what waa their power chief- 
ly cons picnoua? What decree did they 
then paas ? What power did that de- 
cree confer ou the consuls? What 
was it called 7 In what state waa the 
republic then said to be F 

120. What force bad the decreea of 
the senate P By whom were they obey- 
ed P By whom could they be canceU- 
ed P Was their force permanent? 

121. What influence bad the autho. 
rity of the senate in the last age of the 
republic? In what did thia contempt 
of the senate tennlnote F 

122. How did Oioaro attempt to o^ 
tabliah Its author^ F How waa thie 
anion bnAenF What did this giee 
Umaar an opportunity of dowg t 

123. What waa the conduct at An. 
gustna when he became master of the 
empire 7 flow did Tiborius apperenh 
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ly fawreagc the power of the senate ? 
Wnatwas the consequence? Was this 
Bubeuntial power f Why not ? 

JU. What was usually preftxed to 
decrees at this time ? How were 
these received by the senators ? 

12J. What were the etnperors' mes- 
saaes to the senate called? Why? 
Wlio first Introduced them ? 

IM. How long did the custom of re. 
ferring every thing to the senate con- 
tioue r How did the etnperors act 
after this ? Who first made use of 
these rescripts and edicts y What 
was the consequence of their becom- 
ing more frequent ? 

127. What were called Privilegia? 

In what bad sense was this word 
anciently used? Wbat else did it de- 
note 7 ♦ 

128. What was the Royal law ? In 
allusion to wbatj were they so called? 

EQUITES. 

120. Were the equites at first a dis- 
tinct order in the state ? What was 
their origin? What their orisinal 
name P Hnw were they divided ? • 

130, Who afterwards increased their 
number P How many did Tullus 
Hostiliusadd P How many Tarquinius 
PriscuiP What cause have we to 
■appose that be did more P 

18L How many centuries of equites 
did Servios Tullius make? How did 
he form these P Wbat sum was given 
to each of them to purchase horses P 
How were their horses maintained P 

132. Of what utility was the eques- 
trisn order in the state? 

133. When were they first reckoned 
a distinct order P Who after this were 
properly called equites P 

134. From whom were they chosen? 
What were those called, who were de- 
scended from ancient families P Wbat 
was the limited number P Wbat, the 
requisite age ? What, the fortune P 

130. What were the badges of 
equites? Wbat was, at first, their 
office P wbat, afterwards P When and 
why was the right of judging trans- 
ferred to them? How was 'that right 
subsequently disposed of P 

XB6. Who was called madster so. 
detatis P Who were the Publleani 
among the equites ? In what respect 
were they held at Rome P In what, in 
the provinces? 

137. What annual occurrence added 
■plechdour to the equestrian order 1 
How was this procession made ? What 
privilege did they enjoy at this time P 

138. How often were they review- 
•4 T By whom 7 Where P For what 
causes did the oeosor punish an 


eques P and how P How did he ex- 
press his approbation P 

138. How were the less culpable 
degradtid P What do we find mention, 
ed as a reward sometimes conferred F 
By whom could this exemption be 
granted P 

141). Wbat was the eques called 
whose name stood first in the censor's 
book? Why was this title given to 
him? To whom was it given under the 
emperors ? 

PLEBEIAN OB POPULAR ORDER. 

14L. What were the Roman citixens, 
with the exception of the patricians 
and equites, called? In wnat more 
general sense are these terms some- 
times employed? For what is plebs 
usually put P 

142. Who were called plebs rusticaP 
Who, plebs urbanaP Which was the 
more respectable class P How were the 
plebs urbana supi^rted P What was 
their principal business P What were 
they called on this account P What, 
from their venality and corruption? 

143. For what purpose were the 
leading men among the populace kept 
in pay by seditious magistrates P To 
what did the turbulence of the com- 
mon people contribute P In what 
did it originate P 

PATBONB AND CLIENTS; NOSlLtS, NOVI^ 
lONDBlLES; tkc. 

,144. How did Romulus connect to. 
gether the patricians and plebeians 1 
Wbat duties were incumbent on the 
patron P What, on the client ? 

,140. What were they prohibited 
from doing towards each other P How 
might be l^ punished who acted other- 
wise P, Wbat was the conieq^uence P 

140, Was this protection in after* 
times extended only to individuals? 
Mention a few examples, 

147, Who were called Nobiles? 
What right did they enjoy? Wbat 
Were these images P Who were called 
Homines noyi P who, IgnobilesP who, 
Uptimates P who, PopulareiP 

QBNTE8 AND PAMILliS; NAMES ; IN- 
OSNUI AND I.IBERTINI. 

148. How were the Roman people 
subdivided? and each gens 7 W.hai 
were those of the same gens, called ! 
What, those of the same family T Who 
were also called Agnatil Why? 

140. Who alone were incieDtly said 
to have a gens? When did the Ple- 
beians receive the lights of gentes? 
What distinttion arose from this? 
What is the meaning of the phrase 
sine gente 7 
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150. Wbat did the RomaiiB use to 
mark the different gentea and familiee 
and to diaiinguUh indiTidualil 

151. Which wai putftratl Whom did 
it mark 7 How was it commonly writ, 
ten 1 

102. What followed the prenomen ? 
What did it mark!* 

103. Which WBB put laat? What did 
it mark? 

104. What fourth - name waa some, 
timea added f On what account? Have 
we any instance of a second agnomen 
being added? 

100. How many names do the Ro. 
mans at first seem to have had P 
When did they begin commonly to 
have three P 

106. Were these three alwaysused ? 
Which of them was generally used in 
speaki]^ to any one ? Why ? 

107. From what were the surnames 
derived ? 

106. When wari the prsnomen giv- 
en to boys P What preenomBn was 
given to the eldest son of the family P 
What to the rest ' 

100. From what was the only daugh- 
ter of a family called P When there 
were two daughters how were they 
distinguished? How, if more than 
two P How were the prcBnomens of 
women anciently marked. 

160. How long did the names of the 
gentes and surnames of the familiss 
remain fixed 7 When wore they chang- 
ed and confounded P 

161. Who were those called Liberi? 
Ingenui p.»Liberti and Llbertini P 
When Were they called Liberti P 
when, LibertiniP Do the olassice 
warrant us in believing that the 
Libertini were the sons of Liberti P 

SLAVES. 

162. How did men become elaves 
among the Romani? 

163. What prisoners of war were 
not sold into slavery? what, were P 
Why were they said to be sold sub 
corona P why, sub basta P What were 
they called P 

164. Were slaves regularly sold In 
Rome P What were slave dealers 
called P How were they exposed to 
■ale 7 Why so P What did the seller 
forfeit If he gave a false acoount? How 
were those sold whom he would mot 
warrant P 

160. How were slavea brought from 
beyond seas marked P On wbat condi- 
tion were slaves aometimes sold? 
Wbat were they called s when first 
brought to the city? Wbat, when 
tiiey had served long P 

loe. Might free bom citixeiu sell 


themselves, or be sold, for slaves? 
What was decreed by the senate on 
thla point, to prevent frauds ? Wbat 

S ower had fathers over their chil- 
renP Did these on that account 
lose the rights of citizens P What was 
the case with insolvent debtors P 
167. Were criminals ever reduced 
to slavery ? For what crimes 7 What 
was done to those condemned to any 
extreme punishment P 
166. What became of the children of 
a female slave P Were slaves regularly 
married P What was their connection 
called ? and themselves 7 W-hat were 
homeborn slaves called P 
IW, What was the whole company 
of slaves in one house called? and the 
•laves P What, the proprietor of 
slaves? Who refused the name P Why 7 
170. How were the slaves employ, 
ed ? In wbat were they some^es 
instructed? At what rate did such 
■laves sell ? Who derived from them a 
great part of his wealth P 
171, What slaves were called pssda. 
gogi ? What was the psodagogium P 
172. How were slaves promoted? 
By whom were the farms of the 
wealthy Romans chiefly cultivated ? 
Were there no free labourers P 

17 S. What power had masters over 
their slaves 7 How was this right ex. 
eroised? What was the common 
punishment? What other punish- 
menta were sometimeB inflicted ? 
What was a slave called, who bad 
been suUected to the latter punish- 
ment 7 Who had been often beaten ? 
—who had been branded P In what 
place were they often shut up P 
174. What peraoDs Were oalied fngl- 
dvarii ? 

170, In wbat position were slaves 
beaten P Wbat was done to deter 
them from offending P To whom was 
it chiefly appUed 7 

176. How were slaves punished 
capitalW P Till whose time P 

177. To what Were they liable, when 
their master was slain at home, and 
the murder was not discovered ? 

178. Were slaves transferable like 
other effects P 

170. In what capacity conid Hiey, 
not appear in a court of justice P What 
else were they not allowed to do? 
Was there any memorable exception 
to thla last prohibitloD P What were 
these called P 

180. What allowance was granted 
them for their sustenancepermon^^ 
What else did they receive? What' 
was their peonllum^ How did they 
dispose of it? What was such a slave-' 
called? How long did a sober aiuA 
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indiutrioua ilare ufually remain in 
■eiritude? Did elayea ever make 
preienta to their maitersi What 
agreement BometinieH existed between 
the master and the sUtb f 

181. How did the condition of slaves 
in families vary? 

182. At what times were they allow< 
ed very great freedom 

183. Were the slaves in Rome and 
throughout Italy numerous ? What 
number are some rich individuals 
said to have bad ? What other fact 
is mentioned as indicative of their 
numbers 1 

184. What other slaves were there, 
besides those of private individuals 7 
For what purposes were they keptP 
How were they maintained? 

ISA, Who were the adso'iptitii 7 
What was their state ? 

180. What name did slaves ancient* 
ly bearf What, afterwards P How 
are they distinguished in the classics 7 

187, How were they anciently 
freed ? 

188. How waa a slave freed per cen. 
Mun f 

180, How, per vindletam ? What 
was the turning round of the slave 
called ? What, the rod with which be 
was struck. P From what circumstan- 
ces was it so called P 

190. How were slaves freed per 
testamenfum ? When weie slaves 
thus fi'eed called Orcini or Charonitsn ? 
and why P When did the heir retain 
the rights of patronage P 

101. What was liberty procured in 
any of these methods called P 

102. By what other methods were 
slaves freed in latter times P Did any 
other method confer complete free- 
dom V What more waa requisite ? 

193< What was andently the condh 
tion of all freed slaves P How were 
they distributed 1 Why were laws 
subsequently made to limit the manu< 
mission of slaves P What number was 
a master allowed to free by his will p 
Mliat did Augustus ordain respecting 
slaves who had been bound, whipt, or 
branded for any crime 7 

104. What was enacted respecting 
slaves by the law Julia NorbanaP 
What were they called in conse- 
quence r 

103. By what enstom did they show 
that they had obtained their freedom? 
What md th^ reoeive as the badge 
nf liberty P With what were they 
prasented by their master P What 
did tbeytben assume and prefix P 

106. l^at rights did patrons retain 
ever their freedmen 7 

197. Who snoceeded to the efTeota of 


a freedman, when lie died intestate, 
without heirii P 

108. What punishment was inflicted 
on a freedman ungrateful to his pa- 
tron P 

RIQHTS OP roman CITIZSNS. 

100. Who obtained the rights of 
citizens in the early days of Home 7 

200. What methods did Romulus 
adopt to increase the number nf his 
citizens 7 Did his successors imitate 
his example? In what instances? 

201. To whom was the freedom of 
the city granted, besides the city and 
country tribes? What were these 
towns called? and their inhabitants? 
When did they become civet i»genui ? 
What resulted from this P 

202. When was the freedom nf the 
city more sparingly conferred P How 
was it then bestowed 1 Whst right 
was then given to some and not io 
others? Who first obtained the free, 
dom of the city without the right of 
voting? To whom waa it afterwards 
given 7 

203. What towns received both the 
freedom and the right of voting P 

204. To whom waa this right after, 
wards granted? Tewhom was it com. 
municated after the social war? To 
what country afterwards? Was the 
freedom of tbe city liberally or spar* 
ingly conferred under tbe emperors? 
To whom was it at last extended by 
Caracalla P 

203. Wbo were anciently called 
hostBB, and peregrioi P After Rome 
had extended her empire, how were 
tbe rights of her subjects divided ? 

206. What did the jus Qiiiritium 
comprehend? What were their pri- 
vate rights properly called ? What 
their public rights ? 

FRIVATB aiOHTB OF ROUAN OinZBNB. 

207. What were the private rights 
of Roman citizens P 

208. What did the Jos libertatis 
comprehend? 

200. How were the citizeni of Rome 
secured from the dominion of tyrants? 
How, from tbe tyrannical treatment 
of magistrates P 

210. What court could pass sentence 

on the life of a citizen ? >: 

211. What punishments were magi, 
strates not allowed to inflict P 

212. What expression checked thnir 
severest decrees? 

218. What was ordained by the laws 
of the twelvr,tableB with regard to in- 
sblrant debtore P What were they 
then called 7 In what state were they ? 

21 1. What waa done to any one who 
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WBi Indebted to several persona and 
could not And a cautioner V 
215, What law waa made to check 
the cruelty of uaurera ? 

21S. Why were the people not eat. 
isAed with this? What did th^y af- 
terwards demand? How far was this 
demand at one time complied with? 

RIOHT OP FAMItY. 

211, W^'hat bad each cena peculiar 
to itself? 

218. Who succeeded, when beira by 
the father'a aide of the aome family 
failed? 

219. How could one paaa from a 

f tatrician to a plebeian family, or 
rom a plebeian to a patrician F 

RIGHT OF MARRIAGE. 

220. What was requiaite before a 
citizen might marry a slave, a bar- 
barian, or a foreigner? 

221. What ia the distinction between 
connubium and oontubernium P 

222. What intermarriagea did the 
laws of the Decemviri prohibit F Was 
thla reatriction permanent F 

223. What was afterwards said of a 
patrician lady when she married 
plebeian ? From what was she ex- 
cluded 7 

224. To what was the expression 
gentis enuptio applied F 

RIGHT OF K FATHER, 

225. What power had a father over 
his children? How might he dispose 
of them when infants F (What was the 
acknowledgment of a new-born in- 
fant’s legitimacy F) What was his 

S ower over them when grown up ? 

id Romulus at first permit this right 
in all cases ? 

220. Could a son acquire property F 
When acquired, what was it called F 
What, If acquired in war F 
227. In wbat respect was the condi- 
tion of a son harder than that of a 
slave 7 How did the promotion of the 
son to any public office affect the 
power of the father? How long did 
this power continue? Did a daughter, 
after marriage, remain under her 
father's power ? 

H^ANCIPATION AND ADOPTION. 

229. What did it behove a father to 
do, when he wished to emancipate his 
son F What was this sale termed F 
To whom did he sell him? Why waa 
the purobasor ao called ? Who else 
were preteot at the tale ?• What took 
place in their presence P 
229. Why waa this imaginary sale 
repeated thrice 7 Did the purohafer 


manumit the son after the third sale? 
Why not? How then did he diapoee 
of him F What immediately followed ? 

230. Whence did the custom of sell- 
ing per ees et librsm take its rise ? 

231. What formalltiea were uaed in 
emancipating a daughter or grand- 
children ? How often were they re- 
peated? Why were new modes of 
emancipation invented? By whom? 
What form was substituted by Atha- 
nasius F What, by Justinian F 

232. When might a man assume 
children by adoption 7 Wftli what 
view F, When was this adoption, called 
arrogatio? And whyP When, pro- 
perly adoptioF Before whom was 
this performed? With wbat formali- 
ties? where P Into what did the 
adopted pass? What general name 
does Cicero give to these two forma F 

RIGHT OP FHOFKRTY. 

233. How were things divided among 
the Romans with respect to property ? 
What were things of divine right 
called F Give an example of the res 
saersQ— of the res religiosse — of the res 
sanctoe. 

234. To whom were these things 
subject? Could the property of them 
be transferred F How were temples 
rendered sacred? Could any thing 
legally consecrated be afterwards ap- 
plied to a profane use 1 To whom 
were temples supposed to belong? 
How did things cease to be sacred P 

235. How did any place become re- 
ligious? Why were sepulchres held 
religious? What was requisite before 
they could be built or repaired F What 
waa the only right connected with 
them that could be transferred 7 

230, Why were the walls of rities 
held inviolable? By whose authority 
were they raised or repaired 7 

237. What were things of human 
right called F How were they divided f 

238. What things were called res 
DNiVBRSiTATis, OF, more properly, res 
FDBLlOiS? Mention instances. What 
were called res communes? give ex- 
amples. What does conunune used as 
a substantive, denote 7 

239. What things were called res 
NVLMUS F When was an estate referr- 
ed to this class? What was such an 
estate called? 

240. What other division of thinn 
was there F What were the movahlB 
things of a farm called ? 

241. Mention another division of 
things still? What are corporeal 
things called by Cicero 7 what, in- 
corporeal P How do others more pro- 
perly distinguish tbeml Repeat the 
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brief divUion of thingi giren by Hor- 
ace. 

MS. How wereprirete thlon divid* 
edT Whet things were celled res 
mancipi P What, neo manolpi res P 

243. Enumerate the res mancipi. 

344. What were the servitudes of 
farms in the country V What was the 
breadth of a via, when itrai^ht P at a 
turn ? What the breadth of an actus ? 
of an iter P What other servitudes may 
be added to these ? 

343. What farms were called pradia 
libera ? What, prwdia serva P 

343. What buildings were called 
pnedia urbana P How did they be. 
come res mancipi P What were all 
buildings and lands called P What 
buildings were called sedes P What, 
▼ilia P what place, area P what, ager P 
What was properly called fundus P 

34r. What were the servitudes of 
the pmdia urbana 7 

348. What space was anciently left 
between houses P What was it called f 
Were these interstices always lefcP 
Who restored the ancient mode of 
building P 

349. What houses were csdled in. 

sula P How are domus and Insuln 
sometimes distinguished 1 Was this 
distinction observed in ancient times? 
To what was this name under 

the emperors? What were theinhabi. 
tents of them called P To whom else 
was this name applied P What were 
the proprietors of the insula called P 
and their agents P Why were houses 
in the city raised to a great height P 
How were they occupied V What 
were the npmoet stories called P What, 
he who rented an lusula or any part 
of it 7 

330. What Other serritudei were 
there P What was the servitiu stilli- 
oldii et fluminls P^the servitui do. 
aca P— the serritiis non altios tollendi 7 
To what height were houses limited 
under Augustus? 

IfODXS OP AOQUiaiNO PROFIBTT. 

331. What was the transferring of 
property called P How was it effect, 
•d P With what formalities P Er plain 
the phrases dare manoipio,— ^oclpere, 
-^urat, se fore manclpil tempus in 
omne tnl — sul mancipll esse— manei- 
pare agrum alicui— and, emancipare 
fundos. 

333. How does Oloero nee mandpl. 
um and nexus or -nm P 

338. What other modes were there 
ot acquiring legal property ? What 
was the Jure oesslo? In whit case 
did it chiefly take place P 

381 Whit wasmeusiicaptio or nen- 


capio? Amone whom only did this 
take place ? If there was any Inter- 
ruption in the possession, what was It 
called P How was this made in coun- 
try farms P What length of time was 
afterwards necessary to constitute 
prescription? What was this new 
method of acquiring property by pos- 
session, callsd P 

333. What was the empUo sub oo. 
rona 7 

238. What was theauctio P Of what 
gesture did the person who bade, 
make use P 

237. Whence was the custom of 
setting up a spear at an auction deriv. 
edP What meaning is hence given to 
haste ? What, to sub hasta Tenire P 

238, How were the time and terms 
of the auction advertised? For what 
is tabula hence put P Why were those 
whose goods were thus adrertlsed said 
pendere, and their goods called bona 
suspensa P 

339, How and where did it behove 
auctiDns to be made P Who was also 
present at them ? What was his duty 7 
What was the phrase for deferring the 
sale P 

360. What was the seller called P 
What was he said to do P What was 
the right of property conveyed to the 
purchaser called 7 If that right was 
not complete, what was he said to doP 

261. What were the three cases in 
which only adjudioatio took place P 
Who were commonly appointed in 
settling bounds? 

362. What donations were called 
muneraP What, dona? Was this dia. 
tlnction always observed? 

863. When did presents become 
very frequent and costly among the 
Romans? By whom and to whom 
were they sent P What presents were 
called Btrena P"-Apophoreta P Xenia? 

364. What thinn were said to be In 
dominio quiritario P In what were 
other thing! laid to be P What were 
the proprietor! of theae called P What 
diatinotion was there between boni- 
terii and the domlni quiritarilP By 
whom was it abolished ? 

863. What was called nsusfhiotui ? 
What was the person called who had 
this use and eiqoyment P « 

BIOBT OP TUTAMENT AND INHIRI- 
TANCB. 

866. What peculiar privileges had 
Roman eidaene with respect to wills P 

367. Whera were testements an- 
olentlymade? 

368. When was a teitament said fo 
be made In prodnetu P 

269. What wu the usual method of 
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maUag a will, after the lawa of the 
twelve table* were enacted ? How 
was this done ^ What was this Imag. 
inary sale called 7 What formalities 
followed when this act had been flu. 
ished in due form F What was this 
act called F Were these formalities 
always observed P What was reck- 
oned suflicient, especially in later 
times F 

270. In what case was a will called 
holographum 7 By whom was it some- 
times written 7 Who were usually 
employed in drawing it up? What 
was ordained with respect to the 
writer of another’s testament P When 
a testament was written by another, 
what declaration did the testator an- 
nex P On. what were testaments usu- 
ally written P Why P What were they 
hence called P What is meant by 
prlma cera? by cera extrema or imal 
Was the term tabulae limited to testa- 
ments BO written 7 

271. By whom were testaments al- 
ways subscribed? with what were 
they sealed V How were they farther 
secured 7 What was the law with re* 
spect to this P 

272. When might the testator unseal 
his will ? 

273. In what language were testa- 
ments always written P Was it not 
allowed to express a legacy in Greek? 

274. How many copies were made 
nf the same testament— one, or more? 
give an instance. 

275. Where were they deposited? 
To whom, for example, did J. Ciesar 
entrust his? 

276. How were the heir or heirs 
written in the Arst part of a will 7 If 
there were several heirs, what were 
speciAed P What was done, if the tes- 
tator had no children of his own 7 
What, if the heirs Arst appointed did 
not Bccept, or died under puberty P 
What were they railed P 

277. Could a corporate city inherit 
an estate, or receive a legacy P 

278. Were a man's own children 
necessarily his heirs P What was the 
cause of disinheriting called P What 
name was given to a testament of this 
kind P 

27D- When an estate or other pro- 
perty WHS left in trust to a friend, 
what was it called ? And the person 
to whom it was thus left? How was 
a teilament of this kind expressed? 
In what language, written 1 

280. What appointments were', made 

In the latter part of the #ill ? In what 
form P I 

281. In how many different ways! 
were legades left 1 What were these | 


ways P What was the form emploved 
in bequeathing a legacy per vindica- 
tionem ?—per damnationem t^Hnendi 
modof’—ptr pracrptionem T Whence 
was the Arst of these forma so called P 
How was the second form sometimes 
expressed 7 When was a legacy aaid 
to be left per prsceptionem ? 

282. What name was eiven to addL 
tions made to a will P How were they 
expressed P By what must they be 
conAmed? 

283. In whose presence was the 
will opened after the testator’s death? 
If they were absent or dead, what 
was done P 

284. Within what time was it usu. 
ally required that the heir should 
enter on his inheritance P What was 
this act called P In what words was 
it performed? What was he then 
said to have done? How did one be. 
come heir, when this formality was 
not required? 

285. If the father or grandfather 
succeeded, what were they called P if 
the children or gr.ftnd children P if 
brothers or sisters P 

286. On whom did the goods de- 
volve, of any one who died intestate ? 
In what order P 

287> Into how many parts was the 
inheritance commonly divided? What 
were these called P What, the whole P 
Explain the phrases— beeres ex asse, 
—ex semlsse,— ex triente,— dodrante, 
&c. 

288, What were the divisions of the 
uncia 7 

RIGHT OF TUTELAGE. 

288. When the father nf a family 
died intestate, leaving no guardians to 
his children, on whom did this oharge 
devolve ? What was it hence called P 
Why has this law been generally 
blamed? 

290. When there was no guardian 
by testament, nor a legal one, what 
waa done in the case of minors and 
women P Was this always the case ? 

201. Were women among the an- 
cient Romans ever allowed to transact 
business of Importance? Under wbat 
control might a husband place his 
wife after his decease? Did women 
ever aot as guardians P How might 
a negligent or fraudulent guardian be 
called to account? What restrictions 
were laid on guardians, under the ens- 
perors P 

PUBLIC RIGHTS OP ROMAN CtTlZENt. 

292. What were the public i^hts of 
Roman citixens ? 

293. Wbat was the jus oeneus P 
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904. Whkt, llie Jui militleep ^lio 
^ere At first enlisted ? Who were 
taken under the emperors F 

90ft. What was the Jus oibutorum ? 
How were tributum and vectigal dis- 
tinguished? 

900. How many hinds of tribute 
were there F What were these three 
kinds F What was the first called ? 
What the second 7 What the third 7 

207. When and how long were the 
poor freed from taxation 7 On what 
occasion were they again forced to 
contribute 7 For what purpose 7 

308, Wheoi and why were annual 
tributes remitted 7 How long did this 
immunity continue ? 

900. What were tbe three kinds of 
Tectigalia F 

800, Wbat was the portorium? 
What were the collectors of it called 7 
When were the portorla remitted F 
On what were they afterwards impos* 
ed by Cesar? 

SOI. What were the decumsB 7 
Who, the decuman! 7 In what esti- 
mation were they held ? Why ? What 
WAS the ground called, from which 
tithes were paid ? What became of 
these lands? 

309. Wbat was the scriptura F Why 
was it BO called F 

303. How and by whom were these 
taxes let? What were those called 
who farmed them P 

304. What law wai made respecting 
the sale of salt, soon after tbe expul. 
■ion of Tarquin P When was a new 
tax imposed on It 7 When was this 
dropped ? 

309. What was tbe tax called Tice- 
sinm 1 For what purposes was {he 
money raised from it reserred P 

800. Mention soma other taxes in- 
Tented ^ the emperors, 

307. What was the ins suflhigli P 
What the jus bonorum? of wbat na. 
tore were these public offices F 

308 How were sacred rites dixid. 
ed? What aacred rites were public P 
What, private? By whom was the 
public hearth of the city preserved f— 
the hearths of the thirty curia P— 
the fires of each village P How did 
the term pagani come to be used for 
heathens P What did it anciently sig. 
nify? + 

800. What were the rites peculiar 
to each gens called? Were they ever 
intermitted 7 What domestic gods bad 
every father of a family 7 

810, Wbat sacred rites were retain* 
ed by those who came from the free 
towns and settled at Rome 1— by the 
colonies P 

811. Oould the Romans adopt new 


or foreign gods? give examples. What 
was douo to any one who introduced 
foreign rites of himself? What change 
in this respect took place under the 
empernrs ? 

3L3. Could any one be at the same 
time a citixen of Home, and of another 
utty ? Was this the case in Greece P 
Oo^d any one lose the freedom of the 
city? What took place when the 
rights of citiiensbip were taken from 
any one P For example when citizens 
were banished P Wbat did Autiustus 
add to this form of banishment ? Wbat 
was the form called relegat o P 

313. Did captives in war lose the 
rights of citizens? How might they 
be recovered P When did a foreigner 
who had obtained the freedom of 
Rome, forfeit his citizenship ? What 
was this called P 

314. What was any loss of liberty, 
or of tbe rights of citizens, called 7 
Wbat was the dlminutio capitis maxi- 
ma P— media P — minima P 

JUS LATH. 

318. What were the boundaries of 
ancient Latium ? What nations did it 
contain P To wbat was it afterwards 
extended 7 Whom did it then compre- 
hend P What were the inhabitants 
called 7 Who are meant by jocii et 
Latinum nomen f 

316. How did the jus Latii rank in 
relation to tbe jus civitatis and the jus 
Italicum P What was the difference 7 

317. Wbat laws did the Latins use P 
Might they adopt any of the Roman 
laws P Wbat were they then called P 
Wbat was the expression applied to 
any state that did not choose to do so 7 

31 8. Where were the Latins enroll- 
ed P Might they be called to Rome to 
give their suffrages P How did they 
ascertain In what tribe they should 
vote P Wbat authority did the consuls 
somettmes exercise over them on these 
occasions F 

819. What Latins became citizens of 
Rome P When were they first per- 
mitted to enjoy honours F What right 
did that law grant? What distinction 
was notwithstanding retained F 

320. Were the Latins at first allowed 
the use of arms F For wbat purpose 
were they afterwards entrusted with 
them t What proportion of the army 
did they sometimes furnish? Were 
they embodied in the legions? To 
what degrading punishment were they 
subject? 

831, Wbatiiaored rites had they In 
common with Roman cidzens P Who 
presidad in these at the lacrifioes P 
What riles and deities, peculiar to 
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themielyeB? What soleinn asiembllei 
had they also 7 For what purposea 7 
Who were evcluded from thia ooii' 
TBntion 7 

JUS ITiLlCUSf. 

332, What diatrict of country was 
called Italy P On what conditions were 
the states of Italy received into alli- 
ance Y In what respects was their 
condition the same with that of the 
Latins 7 In what did it differ P 
323. When, and why, were several 
of them reduced tu a harder oondi* 
tion P What states especially suffered? 
How were they punished P What loss 
did Capua sustain P When and by 
what laws did the Italians obtain the 
right of voting, and of enjoying hon- 
ours P By whom were these privileges 
abridged for a short time P To whom ? 
What changes did Augustus make P 
334. What distinction still continu. 
ed ? Were these rights granted to 
cities or states out of Italy 7 Where 
were farms in those places said, in con. 
sequence, to be ? What were they call* 
ed ? Of what were they said to con' 
ttltuta a pari ? 

PHOVINOBS. 

833. What countries were called 
provinces? What measuTes did the 
senate adopt on the reduction of any 
country 7 

330, What were the laws called that 
were thus prescribed? How were 
they oommunicated to the people P 
What phrases have we hence? 

337. What was the first country 
which the Romans reduced into the 
form of a province P 
328. Was the condition of all the 
provlnoes the same? According to 
what did they differ? What privileges 
were some of them allowed? Of what 
were some deprived? 

320. What officers were sent into 
each province 7 What were their re- 
epectfve duties P With what were the 
provinces oppressed P What burdens 
did the Romani impose on the van- 
quiihed 7 What was the annual tri. 
bute called P What, the tax called 
centus toli f What were those called 
who paid their taxes in money P-- 
thosf who paid in produce P 
330. Did the lum annually received 
from stipendiary states varyP On 
v^hat did the revenue of the veotigales 
depend P What smaller proportion 
whs aometimes exacted instead of the 
tenth part? How much more was 
exacted in casei of nroeisity P What 
remuneration was given to the hui- 
bandmen in inch caiei P 


83L What were the three kinds 
of payment made by the provincials, 
aocordinff to Asconiui P 

333. What was the canon frnmen. 
tarius 7 What was done with the corn 
thus received P 

333. Were the people of the pro- 
vinces, under the emperors, obliged 
to furnish any other contributions? 
What other taxes did they pay P 
what articles of commerce were also 
taxed P 

MUNICIPU, COLONIifl, £T PRiC- 
FBCTURiS. 

334. What were munioipia P What 
the different kinds of municipia P 
What laws and customs did they use P 
what were these called? Were Uiey 
obliged to receive the Roman laws P 
In what state did some of them rather 
choose to remain P 

333. Where were these free towns 
anciently t Where do we aftarwerd 
find them P What instances does Pliny 
mention P 

338. Whet were colonies f How 
were they transplanted P Who deter- 
mined in what manner the lands 
should be divided, and to whom P 

337. How did the new colony march 
to their destined place P In what 
manner were the lands marked out 
and allotted 7 What took place before 
all this? 

333, When a city was to be built, 
how and by whom was the compass of 
it marked out? Who followed the 
founder 7 What part of the ceremony 
did they perform P How did they fix 
the places of the gates P What name 
was hence given to a gate 7 Why are 
towns said to have been called nrbea 7 
Who describes the form of founding 
cities among the Greeks P What, does 
he say, was the first city built? 

330. What was done when a city 
was solemnly destroyed P What is 
mentioned in the sacred writings on 
this sul^eot? 

340. In what light did the anoienta 
regard the walls of citlBS P In what, 
the gates P 

341. What was the pomoerium? 
For what is it sometimes put 7 When 
was it extended P 

343. From whom are these ceremo 
nies used in building cities said to 
have been borrowed? 

843. What was the law with regard 
to the renovation of a colony P 

344. What day was sifiemnly kept 
by the colonies P 

343. Of whom did the ookmiee oon.. 
list ? What was the coniequenoe t 
What were the right! of the Roman 
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ooloniM, ucordliiR to ione authonf 
Aooording to otheri T Of wLat nature 
were the rights of Latin colonies 1 
How did this affect the status of those 
Homan citizens who gave their names 
to a Latin colony 1 In what condition 
were the Italian colonies? Wherein 
did the difference consist ? 

34a. Who Arst introduced military 
colonies f By whom was he imitated? 
Who were sent to those colonies ? 
What were the other colonies called 
for the sake of distinction 1 Why 1 
347. In what did the colonies differ 
from the free towns 1 What were 
their two chief magistrates called? 
And their senators ? Why 1 What 
fortune was requisite for a decurio un- 
der the emperors ? 

349. What was the senate of Grecian 
citiesi under the Roman empire, cal- 
led? Its members? The place where 
it met at Syracuse? An assembly of 
the people ? What was the honorari. 
um deciirionatus ? To what regula- 
tions respecting the choice of senators 
were they subjected in Bithynia? 
What was an act passed by the senate 
or people called 7 What peculiar cus- 
tom was observed there? On what 
oocaslons ? By whom was this disap- 
proved of? Why'? 

349. Who took charge of the inte- 
rests of the colonies at Rome ? 

350. What were prsefecturffi ? What 
towns were reduced to this form? Of 
what were they deprived? On what 
did their private right depend? And 
their public right? 

351. What places were called forb? 
What, coDciliabula? 

352. What cides were called confe. 
derate states 1 In what atate were 
they ? Give examples. 

FOREIQMERB. 

853. Who were anciently called 
peregrini 9 When did the name fall 
Into disuse P How were the inhabi- 
tants of the whole world then divided 7 
What was the Roman empire itself 
called ? To what country is the name 
■till given ? Why P 
304. What was the condition of fo- 
reigners while Rome was free P What 
rivileges were they denied ? To what 
ardsbip were they subject P Men. 
tion instances. What afterwards ren- 
dered this impractioable P 
858. Under what prohibition did they 
lie with regard to dress P To legal 
property, and wills? What became 
of Qieir goods after death p How did 
the patron suoooed t Were Chofo in- 
eonTonioaeoa perpotuatod P 


ASSBUBLIEI OP THE PBOFLK. 

350. What was an assembly of the 
whole people called P Of a part? 

357. What business was transacted 
in the cnmitia P Who summoned them 
and presided in tiiemp What was he 
then said to do P What, when he laid 
any thing before the people P 

358. How many kinds of comitia 
were there P What were they, and 
by whom instituted P 

359. What was requisite before the 
comitia curiata and centuriata could 
be held ? 

360. What were the dies comitialei? 

S61. During what time of the day 

could the comitia be held ? Where did 
the comitia meet for creating magis- 
trates P Where, for making laws and 
bolding trials. 

COMITIA CURIATA. 

862, How did the people vote in the 
comitia curiata P W bat was tbe reso. 
lution of a majority of these said to be? 
Why was every thing of importance 
determined in them P 

303. By whom were they held at 
first? Afterwards? Where did they 
meet? What was this place after> 
wards called? And why? When was 
the comitium first covered? How was 
it afterwards adorned? 

304. Who only bad a right to vote 
at tbe comitia curiata? What wap the 
ouria called that voted first ? 

365. When were tbe comitia curiata 
more rarely assembled 7 And for whac 
purposes only? How was the curio 
of each curia chosen ? 

306. What was a law made by the 
curiee called? Enumerate the chief of 
these. What power had magistratee, 
without the first of these laws? What 
extension of power did it confer on 
them? How and why does this law 
seem to have been passed In after 
times? 

367. Why was the form of adoption 
called arrogatio made at the comitia 
curiata? 

368. Where were testaments ancient, 

lymade? Whence were they called 
comitia calata ? Why is this name 
lometimea applied to the comitia cen- 
turiata 7 ^ 

360. Give an example of tbe detes* 
tatio BBcrorum. What does Plautus 
call an inheritance without this re- 
quisite 7 

COlilTU fXMTUlllATa AMI) eCNBUS. 

370. Which were the principal oomi- 
tia? How did die people vote in them ? 
In whet light waa a matter decreed 
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by a Il)^^o^ity of ceiiturieij regarded? 
According to what cenaua were they 
liBld? 

371. What waa the cenaiia ? 

372. What method did Servius adopt 
to ascertain the number of the people 
and the fortunes of each individual? 
What festival did he likewise ap- 
point ? 

373. How did he then divide the 
citizens? Did the division by centu. 
ries prevail at Rome ? What instances 
are adduced 1 What number did a 
century contain P 

374. What fortune bad those who 
composed the lirst class t 

373. Into how many centuries was 
it subdivided 7 Who were added to 
these ? 

370. Of bow many oenturiei did the 
second class consist 7 What were 
their estates worth P Who were added 
to these P Were these artificers mem- 
bers of either the first or the second 
class P Why may we not suppose so P 

377, Of how many centuries the 
third class 7 Their estate 7 

378. Uf how many centuries the 
fourth 7 Their estate P Whom does 
Dionysius add to this claas P 

370. Of how many centuries the 
fifth class P Their estate 7 But accord- 
ing to Dionysius 7 What three centu- 
ries wore included among tbesei ac- 
cording to Livy P 

380- Whom did the sixth class com- 
prehend P How many centuries did 
they form? 

381. What was the number of cen. 
turies in all the classes, according to 
Livy 7— and according to Dionysius? 
How do some make the number of 
Livy to amount to 194 7 

382. W ere the arms of all the class- 
es alike ? How were they placed in 
the army? 

393. VVbat was the consequence of 
this arrangement? Why was the chief 
power thus vested in the richest citi. 
cens P What burden depended, equ’aL 
ly with the votes at the Cnmitia, on 
the number of centuries? What pro. 
portion of this burden did the first 
class bear P How did the DUssification 
of Servius Tullius throw the chief In- 
fluence into the hands of the first 
clos/P 

384. What alteratlifh was made in 
■fter.tiroei 7 When, or how, was this 
done ? 

3811. What were thoee called who 
were included under the first class ? 
What, the rest P What Ire the most 
epproved euthors hence called 7 

afifi. What were those of the lowest 
class called? Whst, those who had 


below a certain valuation P Why 
are only five classes mentioned some, 
times ? Whst is hence the phrase for 
those of the lowest class 7 

387. How often was this review of 
the people made P By whom P Was 
the census always held at certain in- 
tervals? 

388. What kind of sacrifice was of- 
fered, when the census was finished 7 
Of what animals did it consist? What 
was it hence called? Why was it 
called Lustrum 7 Whence is lustrum 
put for the space of five years 7 With 
whst do the poets sometimes confound 
it? 

3B9. Where was the census ancient, 
ly held? Where after the year 320 P 
Where was the purifying sacrifice 
made P Was the lustrum always pep 
formed P 

CAUSES OF ASSBUBUNO THE COMlTlA 
CENTuaiAFA. 

300. For what purposes were the 
comltia centuriata held P What ma- 
gistrates were created in them P 
What laws passed ? What trials held? 
Wbat else was done at these comltia f 

MAGISTRATES WHO PRESIDED AT THE 
COMITIA CENTURIATA, &C. 

391. By what magistrates only could 
the comitia be held P For what pur- 
pose only might they be held by the 
iDterrex P 

302. Wbat other magistrates as- 
sembled the people by centuries? 
Why was this assembly not called 
comitia 7 When were the preetors not 
allowed, and when was it allowed 
them, to hold the comitia P What 
preetor in particular enjoyed this 
power? 

303. For what purposes did the con. 
luls hold the comitia P 

304. How did they determine by 
which of them they should be held P 

305. By whom were the oomltis held 
for the creating of the first consuls 7 

300. By whom, for the cresting of a 
rex sscronim P 

307, Wbat influence had the person 
ho presided in the cumltia 7 

308. What waa done, when the 
comitia for the election of magistrates 
could not be held in due time f How 
long did be command?' By whom 
were the comitia then held r What 
somet^es happened, in the nbaence 
of the consuls? 

300. Where were the oomiHa centu. 
riata always held? Why? What waa 
the praotioe in latter times ? 

400. How were the comitlo oentnriata 
usually assembled i How long before 
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the time of meeting were they eum- 
moned f Wliy ? What waa thia apace 
of time called? YThy ? Why ware 
they not held on the market-daya P 

401. How were the comitia l 
creating magiatratea aometlmea aum- 
moned r 

402. Who were allowed to be pre. 
aent at the comitia oenturiata P 

CANUinATKB. 

403. What were those called who 
sought preferments ? From what oir- 
oumatance 1 Was thia praotioe always 
allowed? 

404. What part of dress was not 
worn by candidates 7 Why 7 

409. What waa the lawiinthe latter 
•gea of the republic, with regard to 
the presence of oandidaieal What 
else was requisite? Why was It ne. 
cessary that their names ahmild be re- 
oeiredby tbe magistrates? How might 
the opposition of the consuls be o?er* 
ruled T 

. How did candidates ondeaTou. 
to gain the favour of tbe people before 
tbe time of election 1 By whom were 
they accompanied on these occaaionat 
What custom waa anciently observed 
by them? By whom were they at. 
tended when they went down at oer- 
tsln times, to the Campus Martiusf 
For what purpose did they employ 
divisores? Was not this forbidden 
by law P What waa the office of the 
intarpretea? And of ths leqaei- 
trei? What method did candidates 
sometimes adopt to disappoint their 
oompetitore 7 

407. What phrasee were reapectively 
applied to those who opposed any 
candidate, to those who favoured him, 
to those who got one to be elected, 
and to those who hindered one's elec, 
tion? 

MSHNSa or PHOPOBING A LAW, 9e0. 

408. When a law was to be proposed 
what were tbe preparatory atepaf 
How was it promul^tedt For how 
long? Why/ How did the promul- 
fator meanwhile exert himself P 
Were all these formalities observed 
In indent times P 

400. In what ciroumstanoes did the 
proposer of a law sometimes speak 
•gainst It? 

410. What similar form was obserr. 
ed in trisl (hr tresson P What change 
of personal appearanoe did tbs sooused 
In Che mesn time undergo f How wss 
ho employed 7 By whom were his en 
treaties leoonded f 


UANNBR OF TAKING TUB AUSPICES. 

411. What preliminary ceremony 
was performed, on the day of the co. 
mitis, by him who waa to preside st 
them P What does Cicero call these P 
What is the Campus Martius hence 
said to be P What were the comitia 
themselves called ? 

412. With what was the Tabernacii- 
lum probably identical ? What waa the 
conaequenoB if it had not been taken 
in due form P What was tbe usual 
declaration of the augurs on such oc- 
caaiona P To what length did the an- 
cient Romans carry their scrupulosity 
on this point P 

413. How were the magistrates said 
to be elected, when there was nothing 
wrong in the auspices 1 

414. In what form of words did the 
consul ask the augur to attend himt 
How did be reply P 

419. What were the two kindi of 
■uapicea that pertained to the comitia 
centuriaU? what were thoae birda 
called, wliioh gave omena by flight P 
W hat, thoae by ainging ? What phrase 
waa employed when the omena were 
favoarable P When they were unfa- 
vourable ? 

410. From what elae were omena 
taken P What was the person called 
who kept them? In what manner 
were they supposed to indicate a bad 
omen P What appearances were ec* 
counted a good one? What wu the 
latter called P 

417. How did tbe augur announce 
that the auspices were unexception. 
able P Thai they were not so ? What 
was the uousequencB of this latter an- 
niuinoement P 

41B. What was this declaration of 
the augur called? How doea Cicero 
speak of the augurs, in allusion to 
this'? Who seems to assert the con- 
trary P How are they to be recon- 
ciled P 

410. Might any other magistrate 
than be who presided, take the auipi- 
cea 7 For what parpoae was thia some- 
times done? If auch magistrate de- 
dared that he had heard thunder or 
seen llghtoing, wbst was he said to 
do P What wu the ooniequenoe P 
What followed If hla avermeot was ai* 
oertained to be false P Why so ? What 
was the formula commonly used, on 
this account, in the edict by which the 
comitia were summoned ? To whom 
did Olodlui extend this prohibition? 

420. By, what other droumitanoei 
were the comitia stopped ? What wu 
epilepsy hence called f 

421. What took place, if a tempeit 
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aroM duriDf the oomitia? Were the 
elei;tioDi that had previnuily taken 
pUpe, tbui rendered iuveUd? 

UANNER OF HOlDINO THE COMITIA 
CBNTURIATA. 

422. Where did the people meet P 
With what religiuui ceremony did the 
preeiding magistrate begin the buaineaa 
of the comitia P Whom did he then 
addreia? On what subject P 

423. What WBR then done, if magia- 
tratei were to be cboaen? Wbat was 
ancienily the practice in choosing ma- 
gistrates ? 

424. What was d^ne, If a law was 
to be passed? Where was a similar 
form observed P For wbat reason P 

425. What was the luual beginoing 
of all applications to the people P 
What was thus said to be doneP 
What is hence the meaning of the 
pbrases, Jubere legem, vetare legem, 
rogare magistratus, rogare qiiasalto- 
rea P In wbat terms did the magis- 
trate next address them? What did 
the people then do P What was he 
said thus to do ? And the people? 

426. In what order were the centu- 
ries anciently called to give their 
votes P How afterwords P Describe 
the manner in which the lot was cast. 
What was the century called which 
came out hist? Those which followed 
next P The rest 7 Wbat centuries are 
usually called jure vocatesP Whnt 
importance was attached to the vote 
of the centuria prerogativaP What 
signiAoations does the term in conse- 
qiienoe bear? For what is it put 
among later writerr? 

427. How do some writera account 
for the mention of tribes in the oomi- 
tie oenturiata 7 Hnw do others explain 
the fact ? What language of Oicero is 
irreconcilable with the latter explana- 
tion P 

428. How did the citizens snciently 
give their votes P Wbat form did they 
use in creating magistratee P And in 
paasing laws 7 By what term was the 
will of the people expressed P And 
that of the senate 1 

42B. Did the person nominated by 
the prerogative century always ac- 
cept P Wbat was done when he de- 
clined, or when the presiding magia. 
trate disapproved of their choice? 
What waa the form then employed 7 
How did the other centuries usually 
vote in such cases? Wbat simiiar 
riroumstance sometimes occurred in 
passing a biin • 

430, How did the people vote in lat- 
er times 1 Whit were the laws eel- 
ledj by which this waa ordained? 


Why was this chsnge made in tbe 
mode of voting P Enumerate tbe vari- 
ous laws by which this privilege wae 
conferred P What wss the snqeot of 
the GaMnian law?— of the Caspian? 
—of the Papirian f— of the Coelian f 
When were they severally enacted P 
Fur what purpose P 

431, What waa the enclosure called, 
into which the centuries passed P How 
did they move into it 7 What were they 
hence said to be ? What was the pon 3 
or ponticulus f What phrase was hence 
applied to old men at aixty and wbat 
were they culled? Why? What authors 
assign a different osiise for this phrase ? 

432. How many Ponies and Septa 
Were there P How does the language 
of Oicero accord with this opinion? 
What opinion, inconsistent with what 
we read in other anthors, do soma 
writers entertain on this point P 

4S3. What did each citizen receive at 
the entrance of the ponsf From 
whom? How were they inscribed? 
How many did they receive? What 
other tables were sometimes given in ? 
Why did this seldom happen ? Under 
whom did this same thing take place 7 
When P 

434. Do what onoBsioQi did they re- 
ceive two tablets P What letters were 
inscribed on them P What phrase have 
we hence P 

435, How did they diapose of Iheee 
tableta? By whom was that pointed 
out to them ? What waa their office P 
By whom were the hallo te taken out 
and counted? What other duty did they 

rform? How did they count them! 
hat was this called P Wbat doea the 
phraiB omne punctum Jerre henee 
aignlfy P What was held to be the vote 
of each century 7 Wbat was the per- 
son called, who told to the consul the 
vote of his century f 

436, Who commonly undertook the 
offices of dirilfitores, rojiatoret, and 
custodesf How many did Augustua 
•elect for these duties? From wbat 
order? 

437. What took place when the 
ints of any century were equal P 
as this rule always observed P Whst 

ensued on the summation of the votes 7 

4S8. Wbat circumstance in the elec. 
tioD was esteemed very honourable P 
How did rhe newly elected ooDBnla 
adorn the Images of their anoestoreP 

439. What phraae was used of him 
who gained the vote of a centnry?— 
of him who lost it P— of him who wae 
rejected P Wbat ia the meaning of 

|/erre svffragium, vel tabeUam 1 

440. whrft ezpresaions wore applied 
to tbe Magistratee created ht the CmL 
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tla CtnturiataT What addition uied 
to be luade, to denote the fulneatf of 
Itielr rigbt? 

441. ExpUin the phraiei perferre le- 
gem; legemjubere, vel rogathnemacci- 
pei e; antiquare, v€tare,yidnon accipere, 
legem ; rogare legem ; abrogare legem ; 
derogate kgi, i ni de lege ; subrogate 
legem; obrogare legem, 

442. What two clauBfO were com- 
monly added to all lawa? What epi- 
thet does Cicero apply to the latter 
clause P Why P 

443. What sanction used also to be 
annexed? Explain the expression ^ 
laturam. What does the phrase Ex' 
quirere sententias per saturam hence 
signify? What other sanction was added 
in intiny Ibwb 1 What does it amount toP 

444. What was done with a law, 
when it was passed? How was it 
made known to the community ? 

44A. When did the consuls first be- 
gin to enter on their office on the first 
of January P About what time were 
the Citmitia for their election held, after 
that year?— with what exception! P 
When did they enter on office, in the 
time of the firstPunic war? When were 
they created? At what time weretlie 
praetors elected P By what name were 
they called, from the time of their elec- 
tion till they entered on their office ? 

440. When might the comitia for en- 
aoting laws or for trials, be held P 
COMITIA TAIBUTA. 

447. How did the people vote in the 
Comitia Ttibuta f 

448. From what was the name of 
Tribes derired ? What were the first 
three tribes called? From whom was 
the first tribe named? Whom did it 
Include? From whom, the second? 
Whom did it include ? From whom, 
or what, tbe third 1 Who were in- 
cluded in it? 

44D. Who doubled tbe number of 
tribes? What did he still retain? How 
were they then distinguished? 

430. Why did Servius Tullius intro- 
duce a new arrangement ? According 
to what principle did he distribute tbe 
citUens? Into how many regions did 
he divide the city? What were these 
oalled? What did the inhabitants of 
these four regions constitute 1 From 
what had they their names 1 Wbat 
prohibition was laid upon them 
with regard to residence P Why 1 
How was it enforced? What distinc- 
Cive appellation wasgiven to these four 
tribes ? Did their number vary 7 

4A1. Into how many parts did he at 
the eame time divide the Roman terri- 
tory ? What ware these oalled ? 

4M. What increase in the number of 


itribes took place A. U. SOB P How many 
according to Dionysius, did Servius in- 
j Btltute ? In what does he seem to con- 
tradict this statement? Why and to 
what, was the number afterwards in- 
creased ? How long did this number 
continue? When are eight or ten new 
tribes said to have been added 7 How 
were these speedily disposed of? 

463. What was a tribe, aocordiag to 
the institution of Servius 'Jullius ? 
How was this afterwards altered ? 
Wbat desire of change then manifested 
itself? By what was this occasioned P 
What separation did Q. Fabius effect 
in the year 44D ? Who were ranked 
among' these? In what estimation 
were tbe city tribes henceforth held? 
How did tbe Censors, iu degrading a 
citizen, avail themselves of this differ, 
ence of estimation P Wbat might any 
one, who convicted another of bribery, 
obtain as his reward P 

464. From what did the rustic tribes 
receive their names? Mention in- 
stancei of each . How was the name 
of the tribe sometimes used in cunjunc’ 
tion with that of tlie individual? 

4S9* When, and on wbat occaainn, 
were the Comitia 2'ributa first held ? 
After wbat year were tliey more fre- 
quently assenibled ? Why ? 

460. For what purposes were the 
Comitia Tributa held ? Wbat magis- 
trates were created at them? Wbat 
priests ? H ow were tbe inferior priests 
chosen before that period? Wbat 
singularity was there at the election of 
the Pontifex Maximus and the other 
priests ? 

457. What were the laws, passed at 
these comitia, called ? On whom were 
they originally binding?— on whom 
after the year 306 7 Wbat were some 
of the various subjects to wbiuh they 
related P Wbat body in later times, 
assumed the last of these ai its prero- 
gative P 

458. What trials might not take place 
at the Comitia Tributa T Where only 
could these be held P Wbat trials 
might take place P What punishment 
were they sufficient to decree ? In 
what circumstances ? 

469. What persona wereentitled to vote 
at the comitia Tributa ? How were 
non-resident citiaens permiitril^ to 
vote? Could an individual belong to 
more tribes than one T How ? 

460. Wbat was peculiar to the votes 
nf all the citizens at the comitia Tri- 
hutaf What order for this rrsKon 
hardly ever attended them ? To what 
opinion has their non-attendance 
given rise ? 

461, By wb'^ were thn comitia for 
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creating tribune! and plebeUn adilfs 
held? — for creatiug ouruls ffidilei and 
other inferiorinagistrates?— for elects 
log priestiP— for paaiing lava and for 
triala p When the cddhuI ti> hold 
cheiOf whom did he aummon ? — whom, 
the tribunea? What difi'urunt namaa 
are ou thla account giveu them P What 
waa the phraae employed iu the ooe 
caae 7— what, in the nther ? 

4G2. Where were the Comitia TrU 
buta for electing Magutrutea uaually 
held 1 Where, for paaBing lawa and 
for triala? What waa the laat of theae 
placBN BDciently called 1 Ry whom, 
and for what purpoae, were the oomitia 
held there, after the expulalon of the 
Decemviri f 

403. How were the trlbea separately 
arcommodateil in the forum P What 
did Cicero propose to build for them in 
the Gampiia Martins P Why waa the 
proposal not carried into Immediate I 
effect? By whom waa it afterwards 
executed ? 

404. What formalities were observed 
in summoning and holding the Comitia 
Tributa ? With what alight difference ? 
Why, if there had been thunder or 
lightnibgi could they not be held that 
day P 

do's. When were they held for the 
election of magistrates, after the year 
0B6 7— when, for electing prieiu?— 
when, fur laws and trials 1 

406, Who first abridged the liberty 
of the comitia? How did he accom- 
plish this P Who restored this man- 
ner of election after it bad fallen Into 
disuse F 

407. Of what ^id Tiberius deprive 
the people altogether? By what pro- 
cess F Who attempted to restore the 
right of voting to the people P With 
what sucoeaa 1 What were still retain- 
ed f By whom, and in what form, 
were the magistrates, whether nomin- 
ated by the senate or the prince, still 
appointed to their offioe ? 

468. What waa the metboil of appoint, 
ing magistrates, under the emperors? 
Wbat was sometimes allowed and 
practised, especially under good em- 
perors? How did Irt^an attempt to 
restrain the iafamouB largesses of can- 
didates? When the right of creating 
mafistratea was transferred to the sen- 
ate, how did it at first appoint them? 
— how, afterwarda 7 Why? Was thu 
method found to be free from inconve- 
niences P Wbat muds did Augustus 
follow at the- oomitia T Wbat advioe 
was given him on this pdint by Mace- 
oasP How did he act, when he at- 
tended at the election of magistratre t 


HUMAN UAOlSTRATija.— UlFFEHliN'T 
FOHMS OF QUVSRMUENT AND OIFFERENT 

MAniSTRATBS AT PIFFERBNT TIMES. 

468. How was Rome at first govern, 
ed? When was the regal government 
abolished P What supreme magis- 
trates were annuslly created in place 
of a king? What magietrate was 
created in dangerous conjunctures f 
With what authority was he Inveated 7 
What happened when there was a 
vacancy of mugiatrates P 

470. What change took place in (he 
year of the city bOl nr 802 1 For what 
piirpone ? Wbat were they celled P 
How long did their power last? What 
government was again restored ? 

471. From what body were the con- 
suls at first exclusively elected? What 
change waa introduced a. u. S10 7 
What were they called? Was the 
number of the tribunes always six? 
Was one half always chosen from the 
patricians, and another from the ple- 
beians 1 What magistrates were crea- 
ted for upwards of seventy years 
after the appointment of the military 
tribunes? Wbat change did the ple- 
beians effect a. u. 387 ? Was this fre- 
queutly the case? In whose hands 
did the supreme power from this time 
remain P When did Sylla aasuine to 
himself absolute authority ? On wbat 
occasion 7 Under wbat title P Hew 
long had this ofi^ce been disused? 
After wbat interval was the consular 
power again restored 7 When was it die- 
continued ? Who attempted to restore 
it P When ? By whom were they pre- 
vented? Of what was be dasiroiis? 
Under wbat title did Aup;ustus, An- 
tony, and Lepidus exercise absolute 
power P 

472. Wbat is justly reckoned the 
original cause of this revolution? By 
whose contrivance was the first Irium- 
Virata formed P In whose onnaulahip? 
In what year of the city ? How do yon 
account for the submission of the Re- 
mans to their usurped authority P 

473. When did Augustus become sole 
master of the Roman empire 7 Under 
what title did he rule it? To what 
did the government now perpetually 
tend? 

474. Who seem to have been the only 
itated magistrates in the beginning of 
the repuhllo 1 Why were various 
other magistrates appointed at differ- 
ent times? Did the appointment of 
magistrates cease under the imperial 
government? 

OF MAOISTRATSS IN GENERAL. 

475. Wbat is a magistrate P Had 

B 8 
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th« Romim tbe Bame dliariminaCion 
betweeo public employment* that we 
have P What wa* ilie civil authority 
of a magiatrate called P What the ju- 
dicative P What the military 7 To 
whom waa the word praetorea aucient. 
ly applied 7 What two meaning* hare 
ipagiatratUB and poteataa ? Qive ex- 
amplea. What waa the proper dia- 
tinciion between magiatratua and po- 
teataa P To whom were eiae in vel 
cum imperio; in juato vel aummo Im- 
perio applied 7 What ia the meaning 
of maBlatratua et imperla capereP 
For what is eaae in imperio aometimea 
UBBd? What magiatrate* were aaid 
habere Imperium ? To act pro impe- 
fio f Pro potestote T Quote a paaaage 
where poteataa and imperium are join, 
ed, 

DIVIBION OF MAOISTHATES. 

476. How were the Roman magia. 
tratea divided 1 Who were the magi, 
itratna ordinarii? Who the extraor. 
diuarii P Who were the magiatratua 
majoraa P Who the magiatratua ma- 
jorea ordinarii P Where were they 
created ? Who were the magiatratua 
majorea extraordinarii? Who the 
magiatratua minorea ordinarii P Who 
were the magiatratua onruleaP What 
were all the reat ealled? Why doea 
Hnraoe apply e&ur ta tbe aella curulia 7 
When did the magiatratea ait on it? 
Who waa the only magistrate ohoaen 
excliiaively from the patrioiana? Who 
Were the plebeiia magiatrateaP 

477. Waa any age anciently fixed 
for enjoying tbe different offices ? Who 
firat made a law for this purpose 7 
When? What epithet did hii family 
receive from this clroumatance P Is 
it fully aacertained what waa the year 
fixed for enjoying each office P When 
did tbe preetorahip use to be enjoyed p 
What waa the year fixed for the oon- 
anlablp? What year according to Ci. 
oero waa appointed for the quaeator- 
ablpP For the aedileahip? For the 
prastorataip P For the conaulahip P 
Were these reatrictions rigorously 
enforced? 

476. What, according to tbe law of 
Roroulusy was neceiaary before en- 
trance on any office? What was 
ordained by tbe Cornelian law 7 To 
what reatrlotiona were magtacraces 
subjected P 

E1NI3I, 

479. or what kind waa the power 
of tbe Roman king* ? Whose concur- 
rence did they require before they 
could make war or peace? Of wbat 
had (hey the chief direction P In 


what other country had the kings the 
chief management of sacred tbiaga? 
What were the badges of ihe kinga ? 
From what people were they borrow- 
ed ? What only, according to Plinyi 
did Romulua use P What did TuHue 
Hostiliua introduce after bia conquest 
of the Tuacana? How long did the 
legal government aubiiat at Rome? 
Name the kings. How did they reign? 
For what waa Tarquin universally de- 
tested? What waa the cause of liia 
expulaion from the city? By whose 
means was this revolution chiefly 
brought about? Explain the phraaes 
regie facere, regiu,t spiritue, regia ju- 
perbia. Who was the next in rank to 
the king? What was hia duty? With 
what officer under the republic does 
he Donreapond ? What was done when 
there waa a vacancy in the throne ? 
How long wai it vacant after the 
death of Romulua ? Why ? Who waa‘ 
the Interrex ? For what purpose waa 
an interrex created under tbe repub* 
lie? How did there happen to be uo 
consul or dictator ? 

URDINARV MAGISTRATES. —I. CONSUL*. 

CREATION. DIFFERENT NAMES, AND 

BAUCBB OF CONSULS. 

4B0. What supreme magistratee were 
appointed after the expulsion of the 
kiuga? Why were two created? 
Why waa tbe appointment annual ? 

481. What were they anciently 
called? WbRt, afterwards? Why? 
wbat, by the Greeks? 

482. If one of the conFuls died, how 
was the vacancy supplied ? 

483. What were the insignia of tbe 
oonaula ? 

484. Did the lictora go before both 
oonaula within the city? By whom 
waa Ihs oonaul preceded, and follow- 
ed ? Who restored this custom when 
it had fallen into disuie ? Which of 
the consuls bad the fasces first? What 
la the statement of DionyaiuB with re- 
gard to tbe lictora? How ia Livy's 
statement that 84 lictora attended the 
DonaulB, to be understood P 

POWER OF THE CONSUL*. 

485. What power had the oonial* ? 
By whom wa* It lessened? Of wbat 
power did he deprive them ? Wnat 
right did be leave them within tbe 
city? Was their power thus limited 
without the city ? 

4A6. When the consuls were in com- 
mand of different armies, which of 
them enjoyed the fasces and teciirea ? 
Whiofa, when they both commanded 
the aame army ? 

487. What was tbe law of Poplicola 
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regftrdins the right of appeal from the 
vooeuli ? By whom wai It afterwarda 
renewed ? Wee thii privilege enjoyed 
under the kings ? 

4Sd. What token of respect did he 
ordain that the onnsuls should show to 
the people, in their assembly? What 
punishment did he ordain for any one 
who usurped an ofAoe without their 
ooDsent ? How was the power of the 
onnsula chiefly diminished ? In what 
estimation was the consulship, not. 
withstanding, held ? 

489. What station did the consuls 
hold in the republic ? What msgis- 
trates were subject to them? In what 
relation did they stand to the people 
and the senate ? How were the laws 
called, which they got passed? What 
public leitera was it their duty to re- 
ceive ? To whom did they give audi- 
ence ? How was the year of their 
oonaulship named? Which of them 
was called consul prior ? What privi- 
leges did he enjoy? 

490. What indications of respect 
were shown to the consuls by those 
who met them ? If any one failed to 
do so, and the consul took notice of it, 
what was be said to do ? How was 
Lucullus the praetor, punished by 
Aoilius the consul ? For what neglect 
of courtesy ? What acknowledgment 
of Inferiority was always made by a 
praetor when he met a consul ? 

491. With what powers were the 
consuls invested in the time of war? 

492. What authority did they possess 
over the provinces? 

493. What power wai conferred on 
them by the senate in dangerous con- 
junctures ? In what form did they 
summon the citizens to arms, in any 
luddep tumult or sedition ? 

4B1. To what was their power re- 
duced under the emperors? In what 
did it then consist? Bid they retain 
the badges and pomp of the ancient 
consuls ? 

SAY UN WHICH IHB CONSULS ENTERBD 
ON OFFICE, 

4D5. At what different times dfd the 
consuls enter on their office, in the 
beginning of the republic?— la the 
time of the Decemviri ?— about fifty 
yeans after? then?— near the begin- 
ning of the eecend Funic war?— and 
after the 598 or 000th year of Rome ? 

406. When were they usually elect- 
ed after this? What were they called 
during the Interval between their 
election end their enterlrfk on offloe? 
And how were they said to act in pub. 
!io matlers ? What honour was paid 
to them In the senate? Why wu the 


Interval made so long ? If convicted 
of bribery how were they punished? 
What still more severe puDishment 
was Inflicted by the Tiillian law ? 

497. When, and by whom, was the 
first law concerning bribery proposed 
to the people ? 

496. When did the senate and pea-, 
pie wait, on the new consuls? What 
was this called in after times ? Whi- 
ther did they conduct them? What 
was this prooession called ? For what 
purpose did they repair to the Capitol? 
How did they then enter on the duties 
of their office P What oath were they 
obliged to swear within five days there- 
after P What corresponding oath did 
they take before the people when they 
resij^ned their office? What peculiar 
oath did Cicero take at the close of his 
consulship. 

frovincss of thb oonbuls. 

499. How did the consuls determine 
their respective provinces ? 

dOO. What does provincia signify in 
Its general acceptation? Whet was 
the province of a consul before the eE> 
tension of the Roman empire ? 

501. How were these provinces an- 
ciently allotted? Was a distinct pro. 
vinoB decreed to each of the consuls? 
Mention instances in which the same 
province was decreed to both. 

502. What was the practice after the 
paising of the Sempronianlaw ? What 
was the province of a consul in later 
times? Why, after the expiration of his 
office? How does Cicero uae auspicia 
for the consulship and prratorahip ? 

503. What were the provinces de- 
creed to the consuls called ? What 
those decreed to the preetori? 

504. What deyiation from the usual 
mode of dividing the provinces some~ 
times took plsoe ? State examples. 
How was this said to be done? 

505. To whom did it properly belong 
to determine the pTovinoes of the con- 
suls end pretors ? With regard to 
which of these might the tribunes in- 
terpose their negative ? Did the peo. 
pie always acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment made by the senate ? Mention 

InataDCBs. 

606. Was It allowed a conani to leave 
his province P Waa thia regulation 
ever violated ? 

507. Wbat power might the senate 
exercise over any one who had non. 
diinteil himself improperly in the gn. 
yernment of his proyince ? By wbw 
only could his military command be 
abolished? What inflnenoe might 
they exeitcise with regard to the illot- 
ment of the proyinees ? 
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aoB. What lawi to check bribery, 
wu puaed by Pnmpey ? Hiiw did 
the operation of tbii lair affect Cicero? 
What wBi CsBiar'a law rerpectins the 
provinces? By whom was it abrogat- 
ed f 

ORDER FRUM WHICH THE CONSULS 
WERE CREATED. 

500. Frnm whom were the oonsiilH 
at ttrit ctaoien ? Frnm whom after- 
wards ? By what trifling circumstance 
waa this Important change immediate- 
ly orcasioned? 

5L0. Who was the first plebeian con- 
sul ? What plebeian succeeded him? 
What law was named from him ? 
What did it ordain ? Waa one of the 
consuls alwaya a patrician? What 
demand did the Latins on one occa- 
■hin make, and afterwards the Capu- 
ani, rBspectlng the chousing of con~ 
auli ? How were these demands met ? 

dll. Who was the first foreianer 
who obtained the consulship? VVhat 
•urn did he leare at hla death to each 
of the oitiseni ? 

LESAL AOE| AND OTHER REQUISITES FOR 
BNJOYINO THE CONSULSHIP. • 

612. What was the letai conaularlaj, 
or age for enjoying the consulship? 
What phrase applied to him who was 
made consul at that age ? 

613. Through what inferior offices 
waa it necessary to pass before one 
could be made consul? Ml^ht one be 

^oandidate for tbii office while absent, 
or ia B public itition ? After what 
inteml could one be created consul a 
■eoond time ? 

614. Were these regulations always 
observed P In what respects were 
they violated? Mention inatancei of 
ooDSula choeen below the legal age. 
What ia the first office properly called 
magistratus ? To what other offices is 
the title frequently applied ? 

616. Mention instances of other vio- 
lations. 

ALTERATIONS IN TUB CONDITION OP 
CONSULS UNDER THE EUPBRORS. 

610. To what did J. Cnsar reduce 
the power nf the consuls? How? 
What two offices did be bold at the 
aame time? Who had done so before 
him? What power did he assume to 
himself, when he thought proper to 
resign the oonsuUhip ^ How did be 
act when shout to march against the 
Psrthlani? Whst custom did be in- 
troduce? For what purpose? How 
many were there under Commodus in 
one year? What was the usual nnm< 
her in 1 year? Which of thi-se giTi 


ame to the yearl What title bad 
bey ? What were the others styled ? 

617. Through whst formalities did 
the cnDKula, when appointed by the 
Bmperors, pass? What did they do 
in the first meeting of the senate after 
iheir election ? On what did they 
iiaually expatiate in this speech 7 
What was this called ? Why ? VVhat 
sse did Pliny afterwards make of his 
inaugural speech ? 

61S. Who were the Cousules Hou^ 
orsni under the emperors? What 
limiiar practice existed under the re- 
public? Whst was it called? What 
were those calledi who had been con- 
luls?— WIto had been preetoraP—iE- 
■lies?— QuuBstnrs? 

610. Under what emperor did non- 
jula cease to be created? In what 
year of Rome ? What did the emper- 
irs, notwithstanding, still continue to. 
Jo ? What was the office of the con- 
suls annually created by Constan- 
tine. 

I. PRiBTORB.— INBTITUTIDN AND POWER 
OF THE PRjETDR. 

From what ia the name proBtor 
derived ? To whom was it anciently 
common ? Mention' an example. When 
was it first appropriated to one parti- 
cular magistrate ? For whst purposBi 
and on what account, was he created ? 
From among what body was be at first 
created? Why? When, from tlie 
plebeians also ? To whom was bo 
next in dignity ? Wbere was he 
created? Whence was be called the 
DOlleaguB of the consula? Who was 
the first praetor ? 

621, When was another praetor add- 
ed ? Why ? Wbat was his office ? 
What was be hence called? 

622, How did the two praetors deter- 
mine which of the two jurisdictions 
escb should exercise ? 

623, What was the praetor called, 
who administered justice only between 
citizens? Which of the twu was the 
more hnnourable? What was be on 
this account called ?— And the law de- 
rived from him and bis edicts ? What 
duty did be perform in the absence of 
the oonsuli? In what assemblies did 
he preside ? On wbat occasion might 
be convene the senate ? What pub- 
lic games did be exhibit? Over whom 
had he, on this account, a particular 
jurisdiction ? Wbat duty waa devolved 
on him, by decree of ihe senate, when 
there waa no censor? What restric- 
tion was in^pnsed on him, on account 
of their important offices ? 

624. In what form was the power of 
the proBtor, in the idministmtion of 
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Justice, expressed? Explain and il- 
lustrate these terma in their order. 

525. What were tbs days called, on 
which the praetor administered Jus- 
tice ? What, those on which it was 
unlawful to administer justice ? 

EDICTS OF THE FR^TOR. 

526. What was the first act of the 
preetor urbanus, when he entered on 
his office, after swearine to the ob- 
servance of the laws ? what is this 
edict callod by Cicoro? How did be 
publish it in person ? In what other 
manner did he give it publicity? 
What words were usually prefixed to 
it ? 

627. What Were the edicts called, 
which the proiior copied from the 
edicts of his predecessors Those 
which he framed himself?— And any 
clause or part of an edict? From 
what motives did the proetor often 
alter hia edicts in the course of the 
year? When, and in what manner, 
was this prohibited ? What benefldial 
coDseoiiences resulted from this enaoc- 
ment ? By whose order were the 
various edicts of the prcetors collected 
BDd arranged? By what lawyer? 
What was this collection thereafter 
called? In what important matter 
was it afterwards of the greatest ser- 
vice ? 

S28. What other edicts did the pree- 
tor uaoB«iooBlly publish ? 

S2B, What was an edict called, when 
published in Rome?— When published 
in the provinces ? 

530. Dill the praetor peregrlnus also 
publish an annual edict? Against 
whose decrres mif;ht he even be ap- 
pealed to, in certain cases ? 

631. What other magistrates pub- 
lished edicts as well aa the prmtor? 
What priests ? Wbat were all these 
oallud 'i^And the law which was de- 
rived from their edicts ? Of all these 
edicts which were the most import- 
ant ? 

532. What were the orders and de- 
crees of the emperors called ? 

633. By whom were the magistrates 
advised in composing their edicts ? 

534. What else was called Edictum ? 
W^at was dene, If the first summons 
was not obeyed? What, if still dis- 
obeyed?— And if any one neglected 
it? Was this form of procedure al- 
ways followed? What was the Edic- 
tum peremptorliim then called ? 

535. What decrees gi the prsetor 
Were called Interdiota ? 

INSlONia OP THI PaiBTOR, 

536. How wal the protor attended 


in the city? How, without the city? 
What gown did be wear ? When, 
and with what formalities, did he as- 
sume it ? 

637. Where did he sit, when he heard 
oauses ? On what ? Of what mater- 
ial was the tribunal ? Of what lize ? 
Of what form ? What were the halls, 
erected round the Forum for the ad- 
ministration of justice, called ? Why ? 
Of what material and form waa the 
tribunal in them? By whom, and 
when was the first Basilica at Home 
built? 

538. What were the subsellia ? 
Who occupied them ? For what ia 
subsellia In consequence put? 

539. Who were the inferior magis- 
trates ? Wbat did they use, when 
they sat in judgment ? 

540. Wbat other seats were called 
subsellia? 

541 . How did the prsetnr judge end 
pass sentence, in matters of less im- 
portance? What was he then said to 
do? What expressions are opposed 
to these ? How did he judge about all 
important affairs ? 

642. Who were the usual attendants 
of the pnetor, besides ihe lictors ? 
What was the office of the scribse ?— 
and of the accensi P 

NUMBER OP FR/STORS AT DIFFERENT 
TIMES. 

G48. How many prsetors were there, 
while the empire was limited to Italy ? 
When, and on what occailon, were 
two others added ? On wbat occasion, 
two more? How many were created 
in the year 671 ? In consequence of 
what law ? 

644, How many of theas aix re. 
mained in the city ? Whither did the 
other four immediately art out ? Hoar 
did the prsetors determine their pro- 
Vinces ? 

545. What twofold duty sometimes 
devolved on one prietor? In dange- 
rous conjunctures, how many of the 
prsetors were exempted from military 
service ? 

346. Who adminiatereil justice in 
private or lesser causes? Who, in 
public and Important oauses ? what 
were these persons called? How 
long did their authority last? What 
magistrate was lomeUmea created fur 
the purpose of holding trials? What 
was determined, A. U. 604, respeatlng 
the prsetors ? What peculiar duty was 
assigned to each of the other four P 
What were these called ? Why ? 
What took place, uotwithstandlag this 
arrangement, when anything unueiial 
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or a^odouf happened? What were 
they then aiiil to do ? 

547. Who inoreased the number of 
the qumstiones 'ptTp^tua% Whac did 
he add ? How many additional prntora 
did he rreate on ihia aooount ? To what 
(lid JiilJua Ceoar increaae the number? 
Jlow many prstora were thereunder 
like triumviri in one year? To what 
ilid Auguatua reduce the number? 
Liow many were there, according to 
Taoitua, at hia death? How many 
under Tiberiua? Fur what purpoae did 
Clandiua add two ? What waa the num- 
ber then P Waa thia number perma- 
nent ? 

549. On whom were the principal 
functiona of the praetora conferred, 
upon the decline of the Foipire? What 
waa the Donnequence ? What waa their 
number under ValentiniaD? What 
did their office finally become ? Under 
whom waa it Buppreeaed ? 

III. CBNBOH8. 

649. When were eeuBora firat ap* 
pointed? For what piirpuae ? Why? 
How long did they at firat cnntiaue in 
office ? What law waa aubaequently 
paaaed limiting the duration of their 
power ? 

S60. What inaignia bid they ? From 
whom were they uaually choaen ? From 
what order of cltieena ? Who waa the 
firat plebeian cenaor 7 In what year of 
the city waa he appointed? What 
law waa afterwarda made P What 
■D MBiimea happened ? 

551. Why are the Uat eenaora under 
Auguatua said to have been privati f 

552. Of what extent war the power 
of the eenaora at firat? What did it 
afterwarda become? What ordrra of 
the atate were aubjoot to them ? What 
ie the oenaorahlp hence called , by Flu. 
taroh? What, by Cicero? In what 
eathnation waa the title of cenaor held? 
From what doea ihla appear? What 
Waa reckoned the chief ornament of 
nobility? 

563. What wu the chief office of the 
reniora? Where did they perform the 
census f In what manner? What 
other ordera did they review at the 
aame time? What power did they exer- 
ciae over both oflbeae? In what manner 
did they degrade a aenator ?— an equesf 
»a plebeian ? Give the Latin exprea- 
aion for each of theae puuiahmenta. 
How doea Horace, In allnatonto the laat 
of tboao phraaea, dealgnate worthleaa 

E praonaP What phraae do Cioero and 
ivy uaa in preferenoe ? Waa thia 
mark of dbgraoo peculiar to the ple- 
beian order? To what waa it alwaya 
added on auoh oocaaioni ? Explain the 


phraae octupticato canau. Did the 
cenaun agree about Iheir powera in thia 
reapect ? 

554. On what grounda were the cen- 
aora entitled to inflict theie marka of 
diagraro ? On what ucoaaion did they 
commonly annex a reaaon tn their ren-* 
Bure ? What waa thia called ? Waa 
an appeal ever made from their aen- 
tence ? To whom ? 

556. What controlling power had the 
eenaora over each other? How, and 
by whom, waa the cenaua taken in the 
ooloniea and free towna ? Whither waa 
thia tranamitted ? What power was 
thuB afforded to the aenate ? What 
phraisee were applied to the eenaora 
when they took their eatimate ofthe 
fortunea ot the citiaena ? What, to the 
citizena, when they gave in an eatimate 
of their fnrlunea ? ^What limited alg- 
nification ia often given to Cbnuus ? 
Explain the phraaea brevis, cxfguus, 
tenuiSf eguestrts, senatorius census/ 
Aomo sine censu/ ex censu tributa 
coriferrei cultus major censu ; dat 
census honores ; ce7isus partus per tub- 
nera; demittere censum viscera/ 
Jiomani census popullj breves extenders 
cermu. 

5.511. What were the diitiei of the 
eenaora with regard to the diviaion of 
the citizena, the addition of tribea, and 
the public landa and taxes ? What 
were the regulationa called, which 
they prcBcribed to the farmera-gene. 
ral ? 

657. What charge did they take of 
the public works ? What were the ex. 
penaea allowed by the publio for exe. 
cuting theae works, called ? Explaiu 
the phraaea uUrotributa U>care—con- 
ducere. 

659. Of what else had the oenaon 
charge? For what did they make 
cootraota ? What superintendence did 
they take of the public property? 
What oompulaory meaaurea might they 
employ, If any one refused obedience ? 

669. Had they the power of impoa* 
ing taxes ? By what power were these 
imposed ? Had they the uncontrolled 
diaponal of the public money on landa ? 
What fact la stated in illuatration of 
this ? Had they the right of proposing 
laws, or of laying any thing befote the 
senate or people? To what mattora 
waa the power of the eenaora limited ? 
Mention some of theae. What fine was 
called ees uxorium f Of whai delin. 
quenciea in particular did they take 
oognlzBDce ? 

560. Were Che accused condemped 
unheard ? What did the sentence of 
the eenaora affect ? What was it there, 
fore properly called ? What effect bad 
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It In later timea? Wbi it Axed and 
unalterable^ like the deciaion of a 
oiiurt of law ? By whom might it be 
taken off, nr rendered iuetftictual ? 
By whoae authority waa it aometimea 
Buforoed ? What did their decree, in 
Buch caaea, impoae ? 

BGl, By what extraordinary magia- 
Irate waa the cenaorahip on one occa- 
aion BXeroiaed ? How long, after Sylla, 
waa the election of oenaoia intermitted ? 
Were they Irreaponaible for their con> 
duct ? By whom were they aometimea 
brought to trial ? What liiatorloal facta 
do we meet with, illuitrative of their 
reaponaibility 1 

562. What two thinga were peculiar 
to the cenaorH? Why waa the death 
of a cenaor eateemed ominoui ? 

563. When did the cenaora enter on 
their office ? What form waacuatomiry 
on that occaaion 7 What oath did they 
take before they entered on the dutiea 
of their office? To what did they 
Bwear on their roaignation of uffice? 
What did they then depoait in the 
treaauryP Where waa a record of 
their proceedinga kept? By whom ia 
it alio aaid to hare been preserved with 
great care ? 

564. What ceremony waa obaervedat 
the oloae of the eenaua ? By which of 
the cenaora ? Where? 

565. How long did the power of the 
cenaora continue unimpaired ? What 
law wai then pasied? When, and by 
whom, was tbia law abrogated, and 
their powera reatored? What became 
of the office under the emperora ? By 
whom were the chief parta of it then 
exerciaed ? 

566. In what novel manner did Juliua 
CBoaar make a review of the people ? 
Waa thia a review of the whole Roman 
people ? To what olaaa waa it oonAo- 
ed ? For what length of time waa be 
appointed inapectnr of public morala ? 
Under what title? For what period 
waa he afterwarda appointed ? Uoder 
what title ? On whom does a similar 
power aeom to have been oonferred? 

06T. How often did Auguatua review 
the people ? With what co-operation? 
With what power was he iuveateil by 
the senate ? For wbat length of time ? 
Uoder what title ? What title did he 
define ? Was it aaiumed by the auc. 
Deeding Emperora? Under whone 
government waa the oenaorablp inter- 
mitted? Why? 

568. By whom, and in what yeara of 
the city were the last reviewa of the 
people made ? How oftiii waa it made 
from its institution dll It waa totally 
diaoondnued? In what period of 
time? Who attempted to restore it? 


with what eficceas ? What wm the 
cause of the failure ? 

IV. TRIBUNES OF THE FIOFLX, 

569. What clrcumatanoea led to tfao 
appointment of the tribunes ? Why 
were they so called ? How many were 
at Arst created ? By what assembly ? 
Whrn were they Arst elected at the 
eomitia tributaf How many were 
created A. U. S97 ? What waa the 
permanent number from thia period ? 

570, What was neuesiary before a 
patrician could be appointed to thia 
office ? Mention a remarkable instance. 
Was thia rule never violated ? What 
other reatrictiona were there? 

671, From what body were the tri- 
bunes at Arst chosen indlscrimlDatrly? 
What did the Atinian law ordain ? 
From what body did Augustus choose 
them, when there were no sunatorian 
candidates? What Is the opinion of 
others with regard to the Atinian law? 
What waa the caae under the Em- 
perors ? 

572. Who preilded at the eomitia for 
the election of tribuiiea P Wbat was 
this charge called ? On whatocoaaion 
did the Fontifeac Afaximuj preside ? 
How was the number completed, when 
the aaiembly was broken off before the 
ten tribunes were elected? Wbat 
word waa applied to thia? Wbat 
remedy waa provided for thia by the 
Trebonian law ? 

573. On wbat day did the tribunea 
enter on their office ? Why ? When, 
in the time of Cicero, acoordiog to 
Asooniua ? From what droumatance 
does thia Beem not to haye been tbe 
case ? 

574. Did the tribunes wear the toga 
proftezta f What waa their only ex- 
ternal mark of dignity 7 What prlvi. 
leges are they supposed to have been 
denied? On wbat did they sit when 
administering JuatloB ? What right did 
they enjoy ? What mark of reapeot 
was every one obliged to yield them ? 

575. In what did their power at Ant 
coDsiat ? By what word was it exprea. 
Bed P Wbat was the design of their 
office? Why were they said awe privaH, 
sine imperio, sine magirtratu f What 
were they not permitted even to enter ? 

576. Under what pretext did (hey 
assume llBBOtioui power? How did 
they exercise It ? In wbat did their 
power oonaiat P What does CoMir oall 
this last exeralae of their authority? 
What waa done to any one who re, 
fused obedienoe to their veto? What 
was the Ant use they made of thin 
power? Wbat celebrated individual 
ihared this fate ? 
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377. What wera the coniequences of 
hurting a tribune ? Did the tribunea 
reat aatiafled with the moderate exer- 
ciae of prerogative ? What extrava- 
gant righta did they claim ? How did 
they atop the courau of Juatice ? Whom 
did they aometimei order to priaon ? 
What Lacedoemonian magiatratea did 
they reaemble in tbia reapect ? When 
did they uaually give their negative to a 
law ? 

fi7B. What WBi the only effectual 
method of reiiating tbeir power? 
What check waa there to the exeroiae 
of thia reaiatance ? 

679. How waa a tribune aometimea 
prevailed on to withdraw hla negative ? 
Under what pretence did he aometimea 
withdraw it himself? What other 
method waa employed to counterant 
their power? Mention an inatance. 
For whatdid thia afford Cseaar a pretext? 

flSO. How did the aenate control 
their power? What waa their reatric. 
live right called ? How far did they, 
on one occaiion, exeroiae this coutrol- 
ing power ? 

6B1. On what occaiion waa the tri* 
buneahip auapeoded? 

dSt. Within what limit waa the power 
of the tribunea confined ? When were 
they exempted from thii restriction P 
What authority could they auume on 
luch occasion a? 

aS3. How long were they allowed to 
be absent from the city ? With what 
exception ? Why were their doors 
kept open night and day ? ffy what 
name were they addressed ? In what 
form, by thoie who implored aBBistanue ? 
What was their answer ? 

684. What was the I?ecretum tridun- 
orumF Explain the paaiage medio 
decreto Jujt auxiiU sui What 

was their decree called, when they sat 
In Judgment? If any one differed from 
the rest, bow did he intimate his die* 
sent ? 

686. What comitix did they at an 
early period assume the right of hold* 
ingf What laws did they enact? 
Whxt power did they exerciae In rela. 
tioo to the senate 7 And occaalonally 
over the oenaori ? 

686. For what purpose did they often 
assemble the petiple ? What was for- 
bidden by the Julian law ? Who were 

£ emitted toepeak in these assemblies ? 

Ixpldin the phrases eoncio/tm dare/ 
in eoncionem atcendere/ condonem 
habere ; in condonem venire ; in con* 
cioneM vocari; in condone jfore. 
What expreasions were applied to an 
MsemUy for voting ? 

S87. In what reajMcts did they con- 
trol the coniula ? To what power did 


ad condonem vel in condone producer e 
refer ? What were frequently the ooo- 
•eguences of these harangiiea ? 

688, What laws excited the greatest 
oontentiona ? What object was propos* 
ed by the legea agrarise ? — by the 
leges frumentarloe ? — vel annon* 
arine ?— .by the leges de levando fvenorc? 
—and de novls tabulU (leges foene- 
bres) ? 

5B9. With what aelfish laws were 
these usually joined by the tribunea? 
What was frequently the effect of 
granting the latter ? What benefit ul* 
timately reaulted to the people from 
their exertions ? 

590. What was the consequence? 
What state of things followed the in- 
troduction of wealth and luxury, and 
the prevalence of avarice ? Why did 
the tribunea not exert their influence 
to prevent thia ? 

691. Who undertook to assert the 
tights of the people, and to check the 
oppreaslon of the nobility ? What waa 
their fate ? Where and by whom waa 
Tiberius slain ? By whose instrumeu- 
tality did Caius perish? What may 
we date from this period ? 

692. What impression did the fate of 
the Gracchi produce ? What were 
the consequences ? 

693. What change took place in the 
Jugurthine war ? Whst was in conse- 
quence renewed ? By whom were the 
people Ird P What was the issue? 

694. Who abridged the power of the 
tribunes?— by what enactments? 

5b 5. When was tbeir power restor- 
ed ? What right did they obtsin in 
the consulship of Cotta ? What, in the 
consulship ot Pompey and CraasuB ? 
Who strenuously promoted the reco- 
very of tbeir former power ? 

696. How did the tribunea henceforth 
act? How did they determine every 
thing? What reapect did they mani- 
fest for the laws ? How did they dii- 
pOBB of the public lands and taxes? 
On whom did they confer provlnoes and 
commands? Into what were the as- 
aembliea of the people converted ? 

597. Who waa the principal cause of 
these exceasea? What bad he em- 
ployed Bi a pretext for making war on 
bia country ? How did he treat that 
power by which ha had been raised ? 

6Pd. For what reason did Angufltus 
procure a decree of the senate confer- 
ring the Tribunltian power on himself 
for life ? What righta did this power 
confer? What personal accurityP For 
what did this Mrve as s pretext under 
the sucoeedlng Emperors ? When waa 
it usually conferred ? What were the 
years ofthelrgoTammedt hence oalled? 
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From what period were they comput 
ed ? Id whose time did the tribunes 
eeaiB to retain the semblaDoe of their 
former power! 

y. iSUILES. 

B99. From what were the eediles 
named ? How many kiods of sadilei 
ware there P How many eedilea 
plebeii 7 When were they first creat- 
ed P In what comitia ? With what 
other magistrates 1 For what pur- 
poses ? At what oomiiia were they 
afterwards created P 

tfOO. How many ediles ourulea were 
there ? When were they lirat creat- 
ed 7 For what purpose P How were 
they at first chosen ? How afterwards f 
Where p 

ei)h What robe did the curale sedilei 
wear! What pririlegea did they en. 
joy ? Whence had they their name P 
On what did the plebeian ediles 
»>lt 7 Why were the latter said to be 
saorosanotn 

602. What was the office of the 
SBdilea? Of what else did they take 
charge 7 What auperintendence did 
they eitercise orer the Fmrumf Of 
what offences did they take ocgniz* 
anoe? How did they punish delin- 
quents? 

003, Had they the right of summon- 
ing or of seizing? With what excep- 
tion P Who were their attendants ? 

604. What duty belonged to the 
Dsdiles, and particularly to the ourule 
eediles P With what Tiew were these 
•Duetimes exhibited in a xery expen- 
sire style P What other duty devolred 
on the eediles ? By what oath were 
they boundj in decidiog on their 
merits? 

60.1. What was peculiarly the office 
of the plebeian eediles f Where were 
these preserved 7 

606. How many eediles oerealei were 
there 7 By whom were they appoint, 
ed P From what body P Fur what pur- 
pnieT What other towns had their 
sediles! Mention one where they 
were the only magistratee. When 
were the sediles finally discontinued P 

VI. QUiSaTORS. 

007. Why were the queeifora so 
called ? Of what antiquity waa the 
insMtution of queeitors P By whom, ac- 
cording to Tacitusi were they fint ap- 
pointed P— by whom* afterwards ?— by 
whom, after the year 307 7 At what 
comitia r What account do others give 
bl their institution 7 

ffilS. When was their *namber in- 
creased P H«w many were then added 7 
For what purpose were they created P 


From what bodies were they henceforth 
chosen 7 What accession did their 
number receive after the sublugetiDn 
of Italy P In what year did this take 
place 7 What invention was introduc* 
ed about the aame time at Rome P To 
how many did Sylla inoreaie their 
number?— and Julius CseiarP What 
was it under the imperial govern- 
ment P 

eoe. How many quiestori remained 
at Rome P What were they called P 
What were the rest called P 

010. What was the principal charge 
of the city questors P Where was ir 
kept 7 What were their other duties ? 
What was the money which they 
raieed by fines called 7 

011. Under whose custody were the 
military standards P Where were they 
kept? Of what metals were they 
made 7 To whom did the quBBSturs de- 
liver them up, and on what occasion 7 
What were their duties in reference to 
foreign ambassadors P Of what fune- 
rals did they take charge T What 
jurisdiction did they exercise? 

012. What oath were commanders, 
returning from war, obliged to swear 
in presence .of the quEeators, before 
they could obtain a triumph? 

018. How were the provinces of the 
qunstors annually assigned? For 
whai Is sors with reference to this cir- 
cumstance frequently put? Were 
their provinces always distributed by 
lot? How did Pompey aod Csesar 
act in this matter P Whom did they 
severally choose 7 

614. What waa the office of the pro- 
vincial quaestore P What place did the 
queestOT hold during the absence of the 
governor from the province? 

Old. What connection aubaiated be- 
tween a procnuBul or proprEBtor and 
hia quiestor ? What took place when 
a quceator died P What was he call, 
ed P 

010. What was the QuBDStoiium in a 
camp?— in a province? 

017. Was the city quaealor atttfnded 
by lictors or viatores T Why ? Could 
they hold the comitia f What aeema 
(0 have been a part of their office In 
anrient times P 

018. Who were the attendants of the 
provincial quBostora ? 

019. What was the quBstorship 
called in reference to preferment? 
Why? By men of what high rank 
waa it, hovverer, iDmetlmBa held T 

620. What cbangea did the quKStor- 
ahlp undergo, under the Emperore t 
To whom did Augustus traneflBr the 
charge of the treasury P Who restored 
it to the quBNtore ? What officiera 
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Hnem tn fa«ve been efterwardi ap* 
piJiuteri ? 

U2l, WbBt judioial diitiei were those 
^vhu had borne the quffiitorship aocus-> 
tomed to perform 1 By whom did 
Augustus appoint that this should be 
done r What other magistrales were 
chosen by the quasstors ? Of what did 
Augustus give them the oharge? By 
whom had it been formerly exercised? 
To whom was it subsequently trans- 
ferred V 

022. What new kind of quaestors did 
Augustus introduce P What was their 
nffloe P Why were they called candi- 
datif Explain the phraae Petis tan- 
quam Casaris candiaatui. 

023. At what age, aecordiog to the 
edict of Augustus, might persons en- 
joy the qaiestorihlp P At whose ex- 
pense, and for what, did the queeators 
exhibit shows of gladiators, under the 
Emperors ? What new kind of quees- 
tors did Constantine institute? To what 
modern officers did they bear a great 
resemblance? 

OTHXR ORDINARY UAOISTRATES. 

024. What were the triumriri capi- 
lalesP What, the triumviri mone- 
tales? By what abbreviations is their 
office often marked P What coins were 
alone permitted to circulate in the pro- 
Tinces P What were the nummularii? 
— the triumviri nooturni ? — the tqua- 
tuor viri viales nr vioouri ? By whom 
were ell these created P^at what 
comitia f What other functionaries are 
added by some to the maeiatratw or- 
dinarii tnlnoresT Out of what were 
the oentumviri chosen? How many 
wera there of them, properly speak- 
ing P For what purpose were they 
appointed? Whst were they and the 
deoemvirl generally accounted ? 

MBW ORDINARY MAOIBTRATES UNDER 
THE EMPERORS. 

625. Mention some of the new offices 
instituted by Augustus? What were 
their respective duties ? 

020. 1. What was the pnefectus iirbi, 
▼el urbls P Of what nature was his 
power? How long did It continue p 
l)n what orcssion was a pnefeot of the 
city Bometimss chosen In former times? 
By whom was he appointed P What 
power did be possess ? For what pur. 
poae was he appointed after the crea- 
tion of the prmtor? 

027. By whose advice did Angustus 
Institute this msglstraov 7 Whst trust 
bad been confided to him daring the 
civil wars P Who was tbs ftrst pre- 
fect of the city T For whet time P—ihe 
lieoond?— the third? How long did 
Plso remain in office? Prom among 


whom was the praefeotus urbi usually 
obiisen ? What duties did bis office 
comprebpnd P Mention some of these. 
What power of deporietion did be pos. 
SPSS? Of whst individual was he the 
vicarius orsubstituiB ? Who discharged 
his duties in hii absence? What were 
his insignia ? 

OYS. 11. What was the vra/ectus 
wtBtorlo V£i froetoriis cohortibiis f 
How many of these were institiit. 
ed by Augustus? By wliose ad- 
vice P With what view? Of what 
nature was iheir power at first P Who 
increased it 7 How? 

020. How was the prsafeotablp abused 
under the Bucoeediog Emperors? On 
what description of persons was it 
therefore conferred P 

630. Whom did they always attend P 
For what purpose 7 What inorease did 
their power receive from this 7 What 
were brought before them for decision 1 
What was the only mode of appeal from 
their sentence ? 

631, By whst ceremony was the 
praBioriaa preefect appointed to bis 
office ? 

032. Was the number of pmefBOts 
variable P How many did Constantine 
create ? What change did be make on 
the original coDHtitution of the office? 
How did he distribute among them the 
command of hii dominions ? What did 
he at the same time take from them ? 
To what officera did he transfer the 
military power ? 

033. What were dioecesea ? What 
was the chief city in each of them 
oalled ? What business did they trans- 
act there ? Did the dineceaia contain 
only one metropolis ? Fur what does 
Cicero use dUxcBSU T Whst does he 
call himself ss governor of the Cam- 
panian coast P 

B34. 111. Of what had the prvfectus 
annontB the charge ? Mention two in- 
diriduals who were created for that 
purpose under the Republic. What 
Emperor undertook this charge in a 
time of scarcity? How did be hence- 
forth render it an ordinary magistracy? 
How manypr^rrN annonts seem to 
have been usuafly appointed ? Was it 
at first an office of dignity ? Did it re- 
main Burh ? 

039. ly. Of what had the pra/ectus 
miiltaris ararii the obarge P 

S36. V. What was the praf ictus 
ciasslsf How many fleets were equip- 
ped by Augustus? Where were they 
stationed? Had each its own proper 
commander? What were they called? 
Mention bod^ other placet where ahips 
were stationed. 

637. VI, What was tb^duty of the 
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pnefectus Tlgiluiu? How many onborta 
did theae aoldiera uonatitute ? Of whom 
were they oompoaed? How did they 
|ivB the alarm to ime another, when 
any thin^^ happened f Of whom did 
the prmfectus vigilum take cogniseaiice ? 
To what magiatrate waa any atrocloua 
oane remitted T 

038. Mention aome other magiatTatei 
that exialed in the later timea of the 
empirt'. With what epithets were 
these honoured? What was the highest 
title 7 

BXTRAUnUINAIlY MAQISTHATBS. 

1, DlCrATUH AMiJ MASTER UF TBfl 
UURSE. 

039. Why was the dictator so ca11> 
ed ? What other names did he bear? 
From what people does this magiatracy 
■eem to have been liorrowed ? Who, 
aocordlng to Livy, was the drat dinta- 
tor P When waa ho created? Whal 
was the cause of bia creation ? Why 
was the institution of this magistracy 
judged proper, in dangerous conjunct 
lures? For what other purposes was 
a dictator afterwards created p Fur 
what purpose is the first of these cere* 
monies supposed to have been obsery* 
ed ? By whom waa it commonly per- 
formed?— by whom In the time of 
pssiilencB or of any great oalamicy ? 

640. In what respect did the creation 
of the dictator differ from that of the 
other magistrates ? By whom was ho 
named? Of what rank waa he ? What 
religious rite was performed immedi- 
ately before his appointment ? When? 

041. What other magistrate was au- 
thorized to name a dictator ? Was his 
right to do so undisputed? 

042. To what limits was the nomina- 
tion of a dictator confined P 

043. Did the people ever Interfere in 
his appointmeiic? What individuals 
were made dictators at the comltiaf 
What maglitrates presided on these 
Dccaaioui? 

644. In what emergency was % pro- 
dictator created ? Who was chosen P 
Who was his master of horse? 

045. Specify the power of the dicta- 
tor ? was he at first subject to the| 
liberty of appeal? Wbsc law was 
iiibsequently passed on this point? 
When and by whom, was this enacted? 
By whom, and in what year, was it 
afterwards rerired P What influence 
bad It on the dictator ? 

040. By hr>w many liotori was he at. 
tended ? With what ensigns of author- 
ity, eren In the city P What does 
Livy on this aooount call fhe dictator- 
ship? 0 

err. What took pUoe on the creation 


of a dictator P What magistrates con- 
tinued, notwitfaitsndiiig, to sot P— un- 
der what control ? 

04B. Was the dictator's power oir- 
oumscribed by any limits ? To what 
space of time was its duration limited 7 
Was it ever prolonged beyond this 
period ? Mention an instance. How 
then do you account for the perMtual 
dictatorship of Sulla and Ctesar ? when 
did the dictator usually resign his 
command ? Mention aome instances. 

649. Uuw waa Lis expenditure of the 
public money limited 7 

650, To what country was he restriot. 
ed? In, whuse case, and on what ao- 
couut, was this restriction once vio- 
lated P 

651. What other privilege was he 
denied? For what reason P What 
was the principal check against a dic- 
tator's abuse of power P 

652, For what space of time before 
Sulla was the creation of a dictator dir 
used ? What other expedient waa 
adopted in dangerous emergencies ? 
What became of the dictatorship after 
the death of Gsesar P Who was after- 
wards urged to accept It ? How did be 
manll'est bis dislike to its restoration P 
In what respect was this wisely done? 
What was the cause of the detestation 
with which it was regarded? 

633. With what unprecedented ma- 
gistracy was Pnmpey invested after 
the murder ofClodiusP Whom did 
he sometime after assume ei cullsague? 

654. Whit officer did the dictator 
nominate immediately after his own 
appointment? B'rom what rank? 
What was bis proper office P What 
dictator had no master of horse 7 By 
whom was a master of horse sometimes 
Selected for the dictator P 

855. Waa the ma^Uter Equitum in- 
dependent of the dictator P How far 
might the latter exercise Lis authority 
over him 7 

656. What measure did the people on 
one occasion pass in favour of the 
master of the horse? What 

is be supposed to have had? What 
privilege did he enjoy that waa denied 
I to the dictator? 

II. TBS DICXMVIRS. 

657. Of what description were the 
laws of Rome at first ? How were 
differences deterniiDed ? In what light 
were their decision! regarded? How 
were they wont to publuh their oom- 
mandi P What were they henoe aaid 
to do? What bodiea did they ooq- 
solt in all Important cmaes P What 
were their laws on Cheifi oocaaionsj 
called P 
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65tt. Who wM the chief legielator of 
the early KomaniP By whoni were 
hia lawi abollihed P How ware the in> 
■titutione of the kiagi obierved, after 
the expulaioa of Tarquio aed how 
did the DODiule determine the greater 
number of eausei P 

659, Why waa it propoaed to the 
people that a body of Uwa aliould be 
drawn upp By whom wai the pro- 
pof al made P — by whom, opposed 1 For 
what selftah reason ? What was Anally 
determined? In what year? What 
took place on their return P 

660, How did the decemviri at Aral 
conduct thamielvea? How did they 
admlnifter justice ? How waa the pre- 
siding decemvir distinguished from the 
others T By whom were his colleagues 
attended P How many tables of laws 
did they propose? By whomi and in 
what assembly! were these ratlAed? 
Of whose assistance are they said to 
have availed themselves in their com- 

piUtloD p 

661, For what purpose were decemviri 
again created? How did these new 
magistrates act? What did they at- 
tuinpL ? On what account cbieAy were 
they forced to resign? What fate ulti- 
mately befel them all P 

602. By what general name were ttaa 
laws of the dooemviri distinguished 7 
In what estimation were they ever 
afterwards held 1 How were they 

f )ubliBhed P Of whose education) even 
n the time of CicerO) did they form a 
necessary part P Were they written in 
verse? What evpressiou has led to 
the erroneous supposition that they 
Were ? 

111. TBIBUNI MILITUH CONSULAHI 
POTBITATE. 

663. Why are they so called? Whom 
did they resemble in their office and 
insignia P 

IV. INTEBRBX.— See page IS. 

OTHER EXTRAOHUINaRT HAGISTBATBS 
OF LESS NOTE. 

664. What other extraordinary ma- 
gistrates were there? (See Notei) p. 
131, Boyd's edition.) Were all ofthese, 
strictly spesking, magistrates P From 
whom were all, however) chosen? 
From what may their oAice be, in 
general) undent^ 7 

PROVINOIAL HAOIITBATBB. ' 

665. By whom were the Roman pro- 
vinces governed at first?— afterwirdsP 
—assisted by whom? Wbst la the 
usual name? How is it sometiinea 
writim? 


I 666. What magistratas were anciently 
called procortsuis f On what oooasions 
was this done 1 What other officer 
sometimes had his command prolonged 
in a similar manner P Who is the 
first proconsul mentioned by Livy? 
Who was the Arst to whom the consu- 
lar power was prolonged P To what 
other officer was the name of proprietor 
abo given ? 

667. Are these names always appro- 
priately employed ? By what general 
name do we And all governors of pro- 
vinces called 1 

668. By what assembly was the com- 
mand of consul prolonged, and pro- 
consuls occasinnally appointed? Whose 
case is an exception to this practice P 
Whither, and by what comiiia, waa he 
sent? 

669. What becsme the practice, after 
the extension of the empire and the 
reduction of various countries to the 
form of provinces? By what comitia 
was military command still conferred 
on them? 

670. What was (be duration of the 
proconsular government 1 Was a plu- 
rality of provinces allowed P In whoso 
case especially was this practice vio- 
lated P What was the consequence of 
Cicero's timidity in granting him the 
continuation of his command, with 
other unconstitutional concessions? 

671. How did the Freetors make 
choice of their respective provinces P 
In what other mode were their pro- 
vinces Bometimos determined? 

672. What matters connected with the 
provinces did the seoato fix? What 
was the retinue of the governors call- 
ed ?— their travelling charges?— the 
money given to provide furoiture and 
equipage ? What term was applied to 
governors thus provided 1 

073. What suWdinate officers were 
assigned to each proconsul and proprm. 
tor? By whom were they appointed? 
How was the appaintment of a lieu- 
tenant by a superior officer, expressed 
in Latin? What number of lieutenants 
Was allowed to each ? How many had 
Gioero in Cilicia ?—GBBsar in Gaul?— 
Pompey in Asia ?— Quintus Qioero in 
Asia Minor? What seems to have been 
the least number 7 

074. In what eBtimation was the of- 
fice of a legatus held? By what, dis- 
tinguished class of oitiEens was it 
willingly borne? Mention an fn- 
atance. 

670. By whom were the legatiname- 
tlmee attended ‘f Whom did they re- 
semble in this respect P Who might 
leprivB them of this pri^ege? 
ore. Of whom did iha^tlnue of a 
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procomul coDBiit ? Which of tlieoti 
wero ualltsd contuhernaleJ f Wby 
were they id deDDmiuitBil ? Who 
were excluded from hie retinue, under 
the republic ? Wai tbii alio the prac- 
tice under the emperore ? 

677. With what pomp did a proconsul 
set out for hii province? Jly what 
ciroiimataocBB might he be detained 
without the city? Why might he not 
remain within it? By whom was he 
Bometlmee accompanied out of the 
city ? To whom did he announce his 
arrival, when he reached the province? 
For what purpose P When did he 
enter on the command P Within what 
time was his predeoeiior obliged to 
depart ? What law so ordained ? 

67B. What authority had a proconsul 
in his province ? How did be usually 
divide the year ? In what manner did 
he administer justice ? — according to 
what laws, regulations, or edicts ? 
What were these last called, if bor- 
rowed from others P— if not? When 
did he always publish a general ediol? 

679. Where, and in what order, did 
he bold assizes ? What oauses did he 
himself decide P To whom did he re- 
fer those of less moment? How did 
he summon these meetipgi? In what 
passage is Virgil thought to allude to 
this ? 

660. How were the provinces divid- 
ed ? Whst were these districts call- 
ed? How many of them were there in 
Spain? What did the Greeks call 
conventus agere f 

GBl. By whose opinion, was he regu- 
lated in passing sentence? Of how 
many men whs that composed ? Of 
what class ? What wera they called ? 

0S2. What was the only language the 
governors of provinces were permitted 
to USB? By what functionaries were 
they in consilience attended ? How 
were ihe Judices chosen ? 

633, Of what had the procoasul the 
disposal f What was the honora- 
rium f 

634. What honours were conferred 
on a proconsul, who bad conducted 
bimselr well ? How were these after- 
wards abused through flattery? What 
else was done in honour of them P 
Gixe examples. 

rad. If he had been guilty of im- 
proper conduct, bow might he be 
punished ? — on what ehargei? In 
what did these several offences con- 
sist? 

686. Whit endeavours were made to 
secure the just administration of the 
poyincei P With what snoceii? 
whit was the consequence ? Whose 
Bvaiiee was to be gratified? How 


was money exacted ? With whst were 
the towns and villages, through which 
the governura passed, obliged to sup- 
ply them?— by what law? On vvhat 
account did the wealthier cities psy 
large oootributioni P Hiiw much did 
the inhabitauts of Cyprus alone pay 
yearly uu this account? 

C87. On what occasion were golden 
crowns anolBiitly sent to ■ proconsul? 
By whom were they preiunted? 
When were they exhibited? What 
afterwards became the practice ? What 
was this money uallbd ? 

688. When did a proconsul deliver 
up the province and army he bad oom- 
mundeil P To whom ? Within what 
space afterwards did he leave the pro- 
vince ? What account was he obliged 
to render previous to his departure? 
In what places was it to be deposited? 
If his successor did not arrive in time, 
to whom did he leave the command ? 

6S0. On his return to Aoiue, in what 
character did he enter the city? How, 
If he claimed a triumph? Where, 
then, and to whom did he give an ac- 
count of his exploits ? Where did he 
reiuain till the matter was determined? 
— iiive the Latin phrase. What title, 
badges, dec., did he retain in the mean 
time ? (To whom, in Appian's time, 
was the title of imperator given P) 
How were bis fasces, and the lettere 
which he sent to the senate coucernijig 
bis victory, adorned ? When the mat- 
ter was long of being determined, did 
he atill wait in the vicinity ? 

090. If he obtained a triumph, what 
bill was proposed to the people ? Why 
was this necessary ? 

691, What was he then obliged to 
render to the treasury ? By what 
law? Within what time ? Whom did 
be at tbe same time recommend ?— 
give the Latin phrase. 

692, To what other magistrate, doea 
thu account given of the proconsul 
apply?— with what exception? In 
what other respects was there common- 
ly a difference ? What were tho pro- 
vinces called to which proconsuls weie 
sent ?— what those to which proprsetora 
“'ere sent ? 

FROriNCUL UAGISTRATES ONDEB THE 
EMPERORS. 

693. What partition of tha provtncM 
did AuRnstuB make? Under what 
pretext? For what purpose in re- 
ality ? 

694. Name the provinoea which ha 
entrusted to the direction of the senate 
and people. What were they called ? 
What countries did the provinM of 
Alia oomprebend ? Naine IhoM of 
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which he himielf oDdertook the (foTerD- 
ment. What were Ihene proTlnoei 
called ? Was thli arrangement per- 
manently, adhered to? Which of 
them seem id hare been iu a better 
■late than the others ? 

6d5. What were the magiatratea 
called I who were sent to govern the 
provinces of the senate and people? 
By whom were they appointed ? How? 
From amongat whom ? What badge! 
of authority bad they ? What power? 
What military command ? What con- 
trol over the diapoaal of taxes ? By 
whom were the taxea collected and the 
Boldiera in their provincea command- 
ed? For what apace ot time did their 
authority last P When did they leave 
the province ? 

600. What were those calledi whom 
the emperor sent to command his pro- 
vinces ? 

007. What was the governor of 
Bgypt usually called P In the appoint- 
ment of imperatoiial legatee, what 
place did he hold ? 

69B. What ancient prediction was 
there said to be, concerning Egypt? 
How did Augustus artfully convert this 
to his own purpose P For what iiurpaas 
was another person associated with him 
in the government? What waa be 
called ? 

000. Who waa the flrat prsefect of 
Egypt? By what poeta ia he cele- 
brated ? 

700, Prom whom were the legates of 
the emperor chosen ?—fron\ whom, the 
prafect of Egypt P What dress did 
the former wear ? By whom were 
they attended ? With what powera 
were they entrusted ? How, lung did 
they continue in command P 

701. What other officer waa there in 
each province, besidea the gorernor? 
What department of aOTaira did he 
manage ? In what matters did be ex- 
erciae a judicial power? What waa 
hia office hence called? From whom 
were these procurators chosen? Into 
whai provinces were they sent P 

70t. Wbal office did a procurator 
aometUnea diacbarge? In what cirrum* 
atencea P Meniiun an instance. With 
what power was he on ihia account in- 
vaated, which the proatratoret did not 
oaually posaaas ? 

roi. What aalariea did Angustns ap- 
point to all these magiatratea and oA- 
oers f What were those of them called, 
who received aoo tesiertiaf—100 ?— do ? 
For what purpose waa an additional 
aam allowad them ? 

7M. How were all tbrie alterafioni 
•nUarraaiemeDts Inade f 


BB-aSTABLlSUMKNT OF MUNSaOHY UN- 
DER AUGUSTUS; TITLIiS, RADGAS, AND 
POWERS OF THE EMPERORS. 

70h. In what did the form of govern- 
ment established by Augustus differ 
from that which had prevailed under 
the Kings?— in what were they similar? 
On whom did the choice of the Kinga 
depend P— on whom, that of the Em- 
perors ? How were the former punish- 
ed, when they abused their power P— 
how the latter? What cirumstances 
occasionpd the continuation of deapu- 
tiam? What account of their respec- 
live rights is given by Pomponius ?— 
by Dionysius and others? 

700. On what basis might Augustus 
have faunded his right to govern the 
republic P Who had done so before 
him P Why did he pursue a different 
course ? What oircumstances had 
crushed the spirit of the Romans, and 
prepared them for the reception of 
any form of government 7 Why was a 
republican form no longer fitted for the 
Roman empire ? What circumstances 
rendered a monarchy Indispenaible ? 
How might Augustus have secured to 
his descendants the enjoyment of that 
exalted station to which he himself 
was elevated ? What were his profea 
■ions with regard to the attainment of 
power? Had these professions been 
sincere, at what extent of power could 
he have aimed ? What appears to have 
been in reality the ruling passion of 
his mind ? 

707. What is he said to have contem- 
plated, on hia return to Rome after the 
conquest of Egypt ? With whom did 
be deliberate ? What advice did they 
severally give 7 What do their 
■peechea on that DcOABion, as reported 
by Dio CsaaiuB, contain ? Whose advice 
prevailed ? What did be, nutwithstand- 
ing, pretend to do, in the course of 
the lollowing year ? How was this 
proposal received by the leuate ? For 
what perind did he with Bceming re- 
luctance accept the government? How 
did be thus aecm to rule ? What aanc- 
tion did this give bii uaurpalion ? 

709. How ^ten did ha repeat Ibis 
farce? For wbal period did be accepi 
the povernmeni, at the accond rcpetH 
lion ?— and when it waa elapsed? For 
what period, after chat 7 When did be 
die?— ID what year of his age ?— in 
what year of bli monarchy P For what 
period did the aucceeding Emperoraat 
their a^ssign receive the govern- 
ment? What festival did they not- 
withstanding celebrate P ' 

709. What effect bad followed the 
miaoondnot of the aenate ? How did 
they lubaequentiy establish tyranny ? 
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What new honoun did they confer on 
hiiQi when he pretended to reiign the 
empire ? To what former titles were 
these added ? To whom, end nn what 
oocaiion. was the title of Pater yatrUs 
first giren ?— by whose advice ?— to 
whom was it next decreed ?— to whom 
did Cicero propose that It should be 
given P»by whom was it refused? 
What other titles did he decline ? Was 
it refused by the suQceediog Emperors? 
What did it chiefly denote? 

710. What kind of title was Casar 
properly ? What did it alsa denote 
according to Dio ? In later times wbai 
did it signify ? What was the Emperor 
nimself always called ? Of what na- 
ture was that title ? 

ril. What name Is Augustus said to 
hare flrst desired? With what view T 
Why did he afterwards abandon al 
thoughts of it ? What title did he ac- 
cept ? Under what name is Virgil said 
to describe him^ in alluiion to this di 
■ire? 

7ia. What was the chief title that 
denoted command ? Who were pecu- 
liarly distinguished by it ? To what 
was it equivalent? Which of them 
ia reckoned superior in modern timei ? 

713. On whom did the title of Jm- 
perator continue to be conferred ? On 
whom chiefly? Why? Whether was 
the appellation of Imperator put be- 
fore or after the name ?-<as the title of 
the emperors where was It put ? Quote 
the insoriptloa found at Ancyrai ' 
which it Is so used. 

714. What inundation took place the 
night after Caesar was called Augustus? 
In what part of bis writings is Horace 
supposed to allude to this ? What was 
it thought to prognoslioate ? Of what 
remarkable expressioa of flattery did 
the tribune Pacuriua then make use ? 
To what custom among che senators did 
this circumstance give origin ? What 
order of the people was made by mean* 
of thia aame tribune ? 

715. What titles are given to Josti- 
nian in tbe Corpus Jtn^ f By whom 
were they, till laieljr retained 7 * 

718. What wer« the pownre conferred 
on Augusina ae emperor? 

717. What did the aenatn deeroe 
with regard to him in the year of tbe 
cit]fT3l ? How did be exerdae this 
■uibority ? 

7lfl. Whet wu dfireeil in the year 
7U ? What did tbe eeneiore at the 
aame time reqaeit? Whet did they 
expreae their willingnem to do? Did 
be accent their offer ? Why P 

T19, Whet ii the effcetof multiplying 
oelhi? Whet, of exacting oethi by 
public authority, without e Depesiiry 


cense ? What influence had the sanc- 
tity of an oath, according to Livy, with 
the ancient Homans ? 

720. What title did fewsof the Em- 
perors accept What did all of them 
nntwltlistsnding exercise in part ? ' 

791. From what obligation were the 
Emperors freed? What power did 
they ooDsequently possess 7 Is it 
generally understood that they were 
free from the obligation of all the laws ? 
From what circumstances do they infer 
this? 

722. Wbrn, and how often did the 
senate and people renew their oath of 
allegiance? How was this expresaed ? 
By whom, and when, was the custom 
first introduced ?— to whom was it re- 
peated? — under whom was it contlnii. 
ed ? What did they swear ? Whose 
acts were included in this oath ? Whose 
were omitted ? To whose acts would 
Claudius allow no one to swear? To 
whose did he order others to swear, and 
swear himself P 

718. By what was it usual to swear ? 
In honour of whom was this first de- 
creed ? By whose did they swear, 
even after his death ? Wbat was the 
violation of this oath reckoned ? How 
was it punished ? Whit does Mlnutlua 
Felix hence remark ? Who prohibited 
any one from swearing by him ?— with 
what success? What was dscreeil 
after the death of the latter? What 
addition to all oaths did Caligula or- 
dain ? By whom did he command that 
the women ihould swear? 

724. Wbft honours were appointed 
by the triumviri to Julius Cwsar ? By 
whom were these confirmed ? WLst 
honours, ^in imititinn of these, were 
privately rendered to Augustua liim- 
■eir? What was the only condition nn 
which he would permit a temple to be 
publicly eonsecraled to him P In whst 
part of tbe empire was it allowed, even 
on this condition ? Was tbe prnbibi- 
Dn nbeervi'd after hia death ? 

72.1. Wbat honour were the priests 
commanded to pay him, when ibey 
offered up vowa for the safety of the 
pmiple and senate ?^t what partkttlar 
DO ? Wbat bniieur was bUo dcereiNl 
him in all poblio and privila tolcr-. 
tammenta ? 

786. Wbat drota did tha Rmparora 
wear on pabVic imraainni ? Wbat par- 
tionlar badga did they alio nse ? From 
whom waa it borrowed ? Wbat aimi- 
liT badge waa need by the magiatratea 
of tbe manicipal towaa ? Wbat euatom 
waa introduced by DlocWaiin ? Tn 
whom, according to AureUtM Yictnr 
waa the aame botnaie previouily 
rendered? 
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727, How did AuguBtun at first use 
the power! coafbrred on him ? By 
whom WBB be imitated io this resppot ? 
Ill what diif hiB realdeDoe aaii equipage 
differ from tbuae nf any distlngutehed 
oitizea? When did he begin to in- 
crease his Butborityi and engross all 
the powers of the state? Whom did 
he raise to wealth and preferments? 
What enabled him to do whatever he 
chose? How may be be said to have 
bad the command of the treasury ? 

728, What effect had the long reign 
and artful conduct uf Auguatusjon the 
Uomans ? When did they cease to 
take an interest in public affairs? 
About what two things did they mani- 
fest the only anxiety ? Why is their 
history from this period less interesting 
and leas authentic ? What should we 
have expected lone one of the virtuous 
Emperorsi after Beein|E the woeful ef- 
fects of investing wicked men with 
unlimited power, to have attempted ? 
Why did no one of them ever think of 
It ? What important lesson does the 
history of the ancient Romans very 
clearly teach ? Of what was their 
change of government the natural cun* 
lequenoe ? How so? Who were the 

riocipal sufferers by this change ? 

n what condition did the bulk of the 
people remain ? 

PUBLIC 80RVANTS UP THB MA016TRATBS. 

729, By what common name were the 
public lervante of the magistrate! 
called? Why?— by wbat^ name their 
service or attendance? 

730, I. What were the 1 How 

were they said In Latin to perform the 
duties of thst office 1 From whom were 
they denominated? Into what were 
they divided ? How was it determined 
what magistrate each nf them should 
attend ? In what estimation was this 
nffioe held among the Greeks? Of 
what clan, however, were thB scribe at 
Rome generally composed ? What 
epithet nf respect is applied to their 
order by Uioero? 

731, What were the actuarii or no. 
tarii f Of what class were they com. 
monly ? What oiher name was giveii 
to the rcrifra? For whom is librarii 
usually put ? By whom were alavea 
kept for this purpoia? By whom is 
Che art of stenography smd to have 
been invented ? 

783. U. What were praconrr r Wfaat 
was their duty in all public mssemblies? 
—by what form ?— by wbataolemn form 
In sacred rites? Wbat doe§ saerwn 
sUentittm hence aignlfy?— what ore 
faventr 

733. What were their dutiei, in the 


comitta when lawi were to be pai- 
aed ?— lu trials? For what other pur- 
poses were they sometimes employed ? 

734. What were their duties in sales 
by auction ?— In the public games ? 
(by what form did they invite to the 
secular games?)— in solemn funerals t 
— (what were these hence called ?)— in 
the infliction of capital punishmeut?— 
in the regaiuing of things lost or 
stolen ? 

733. Was the office ni a public crier 
honourable ?— by whom was itnotwitb- 
Btandlng filled 7— by what vi'ere they 
induced to accept it ? How were they 
divided ? 

736. What were the coactoresf Whose 
servants were they 7 Give the phrase 
signifying to exercise the trade of such 
a collector. By whom, and for what 
purpose, do they seem also to have been 
employed ? What other collectors were 
likewise called coactor es t 

737. Ill, By whom were the Hetors in- 
stituted?— from whnmwere they borriiw- 
ed ? Whence are they commonly sup- 
posed to have derived their name ? 
What badges of their office did they 
carry ? How, and before whom, did 
they walk? What was the foremost 
calledV— the lastl 

788. What were the duties of the 
lictori ? Of what expressions did they 
make use in removing the crowd ?— of 
what ceremony, on conducting a mag., 
istrate home, or to any other house ? 
In what did the respect paid to the 
magistrates consist? Mention some of 
the forms in which they were ordered 
to inflict punishment. From what class 
of the people were they usually taken^ 
Were they identical with the public 
slaves, who wsitsd on the magls- 
tratps ? 

739. [Y. From what do the accenst 
seem to have had their names ? What 
other duties did they perform ? Of 
what class were they commonly? 
Were there any other accensi f By 
what name were they distinguished ? 
Why ? 

740. V, What were the viator esf 
Whence bad they their name ? 

741. VI. What waa the camijex? 
Why did hie office extend only tn 
these? Of what condition was he ? In 
what oon tempt was he held ? W^ere, 
and in wbat vicinity, did he reside ? 
What was that nlaoe called ? To what 
uees was It applied ? Wbat do some 
■uppose the camifex anciently to have 
been ? Wbat does the phrase tradere 
vel traherered caml/Scrm hence signify? 

LAWS OV TBX EOlf ANS, 

743. Wbat are the Ibwb of any 
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country ? By whnin were the Itwi of 
Rome ordained? On whoau applica- 
tion P What was the great foundatioi 
of Roman law P In what eatimatioL 
waa it held by Cicero ? Haa auy por< 
tion of these laws come down to ou: 
time ? 

743. What ciroumatanoea gaye oc. 
casion to a great many new lawa ? 

744. To wbat ordinances was the 
name of lawa originally given ? Wbai 
were they called ? To what others wai 
it afterwards giveni and when ? What 
were these called? By what lawa 
were they made obligatory on the 
whole Roman people ? 

7aS. By what are the different laws 
distinguished ? What order emanating 
from the people was called fen/ What 
was an order respecting the last of 
these properly called ? Wliat name 
was given to laws proposed by a con- 
sul ?— by a tribune ? — by the decern 
viri? 

DIFFERENT SIGNIFlOATl UNB OF JUS AND 
LBX, AND THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OP 
THE ROMAN LAW. 

74G. By what English word are Jus 
and lex both expresied P What duea 
the former properly imply ? What 
doea the latter signify? Which of 
them expreiaea what a law ordains or 
the nbllgation which it imposes? 

747. What does jus natura rel 
naturale denote ? What. Jus gen 
tium f Jus dvium vel civile f Jus 
civile^ when no word is added to res- 
trict it? (To what is it lometimes op- 
posed by Cicero?) Jus communed 
Jus publicum et privatum! For what 
in jus publicum put?) Jus Sena- 

tvrium 7 Jus divlnum el humanum P 
Explain the phrases Fas el Jura sinunt; 
contra Jus fasque; jus /asque exeure,. 
Omnejus et fas delerej quo Jure guavel 
injuria; per fas et neja5;jus et injufiae 
Jure fieri. Jure caesus 

748. What waa Wit Jus pratoriumf 
Jus honorarium f JusFlavianumf Jm 
Allianum! Jusurbanumf jusprcedU 
atoriumf What was a person culled, 
who purchased these goods? 

749. What wtAWieJus fecialef jus le. 
gitimumi jus consuetudiiiisf Explain 
the phrase Jus fegitimum exigere. To 
wl^twas thejusconsuetudinisoppontd! 

790. What was the Jus pont(/icium 
yolsacrumf What, the Jus belllcum 
yel belHI Explain the phrases— Jnrfj 
disciplina; juris intelHgentia ; Juris 
interpretatio ; studiosi Juris; Juris 
consulti, periti ; Jure et iegibus. 

751. For what it Jura often put? 
Are Jiu and <pgnifa«oiatinguishpd ? To 
what Is eeguum et bonum opposed ? 


Explain the phrases — summum jus, 
summa injuria ; mmim Jure agere, 
contendere, experiri ; jura sanguinis, 
cognationis, Si.c,~-nfcessitudo vel jus 
necessitudinis ; Jus regni ; jus hono- 
rum ; juf Juris esse ac nuhcipii ; in 
controierso jure est ; Jus dicere vel 
reddere ; dare Jus gratia. Fur what 
place ia Jus also put? Explain the 
phrasBB in Jus eamus ; injure ; dejure 
currere. 

792, In what sense it lex often taken ? 
For what, beiides the ordinances of the 
Roman people, is leges put ? When 
lex Is put absolutely, what is. meant? 
What were the leges censojiaP J^tx 
tnancipiif Leges venditionUf Ex- 
plain the phrases cmere, venders hac 
vel illd lege; ei lege exlerat ; hac lege 
atque online; lex vita qua nati sumus; ■ 
mea lege utar. 

753. What ia meant by leges hittoria, 
poematum, versuum, Ac ? In what li- 
mllar e^ressious do we use the word 
laws f For what is lex put in the Cor- 
pusjurls? Huw do we use the word 
law in a similar sense') 

794. How was the Jux Romanum or 
Roman law divided ? Of what did the 
jus scriptum consist ? What did tbo 
jus non scriptum compreheitd? To what 
was tbe^uj scriptum anciently oonAn- 
ed? By whom are theae frequently 
enumerated or alluded to ? Wbat doea 
ha call them 7 

LAWS OF THE DECEUyiRli OR, THE 
TWELVE tables. 

TS5. Who ia the most eminent of the 
authors who have attempted to collect 
and arrange the fragments of the twelve 
tables? Of what does he suppose the 
first table to have treated?— the lecond ? 
—the third ?— the fourth F— the fifth ? 
be sixth P— the seveuth 7 — the eighth ? 

;he ninth ?— the tenth?— the eleventh? 
the twelfth ? 

795. By whom are they aaid to have 
been cnromented on ? Wbat has be. 
come of these ancient commentaries? 
From whom have the fragments of the 
iables been culleoced ? flow were the 
laws expressed ? Give a few ex- 

n pies. 

737. Of wbat was every one made 
vare by the publication of the twelve 
tahlea ? Of what were they still igno- 
ant? On whose assistance did they 
lepend for this ? 

75B. "What were actiones legis? Ac- 
!us legitimiP Dies /astir nqfasiir 
Inter Atir To whom waa the know- 
ledge of all these for many yeara con- 
Ined? Who at length publiahed 
hem? How did he procure the in- 
ennation ? In what year of Rome did 
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the publication take place ? What 
honunn did tba people confer on hiu 
In return ? What name wai given to 
hifl work ? 

75D, Tn wJiRt expedient had the pa- 
triciani then recourse f What method 
did they adopt to prevent the publica- 
tion of theie ? By whom were they 
notwitbatanding, piibliabed ? What 
wai be called by Enniua, on account of 
hii knowedge of civil law ? What wao 
hie book named? 

760. What waa the only thing now 
left to the patriciaiiB ? What wai that 
the meani of procuring for eeveral of 
them ? From what was the origin of 
lawyera at Rome derived ? How? 

701. Who waa the ftrat who gave hie 
advice freely to all the citixena with- 
out dlitinotion? By whom waa he after- 
wardi imitated ? What waa the prac- 
tice of those who profesaed to give 
advice to all promiacuouily ? Where 
were they applied to ? At what early 
hour were celebrated lawyers often 
consulted ? As what might the house 
of an eminent lawyer be regarded? 
What does Cicero hence call their 
power 7 

702. In what attitude did the lawyer 
give hii answers ? How did the client, 
on coming up, address him? What 
did be answer ? What then followed? 
Ill what form ? How did lawyers give 
their opinions ? Bid they annex any 
reason ? 

700. How did they sometimes act in 
dlAlcult cases ? What was such a de. 
liberation called? What was that 
called, which was determined by law- 
yera and adopted by ouitom? What were 
the rules called, that were observed by 
their consent in legal transactions ? 

704. When tbs laws or Odiots of the 
pnetor seemed defective, how were 
their defects supplied P What influ- 
ence did their opinioni ultimately cb- 
tain? What were lawyera hence 
cslled P—and their opinions ?— in op- 
position to what P 

705. What complaint does Cicero 
make against them ?• 

766. Who were permitted under (be 
republic to give advice about matters 
of law P By whom wee this done at 
first P Under whit prohibition were 
lawyera laid by the Cincian law P 
What effect had this on the profession 
of jurispradenoB ? How? By what 
mrsns did Augnstos enforce this law p 

707. Under whom waa the prohibi- 
tion removed? What fees were they 
then permitted to receive ? What was 
the eoniequence? How did the Em- 
perors and senate attempt to check tbie 
oarmpUDn ^ With what succeM P 


76B. Were lawyers consulted only by 
private persons ? What provlnclsl 
magistrates did a ceriain number of 
them always attend P 

769. How did Augustus reduce their 
number '^ Under what restriction did 
he lay the judges ?— for what purpose? 
Who imitated his example in this re- 
spect ? By whom were the lawyers 
restored to their former liberty ? How 
long did they retain it P What alter- 
Btiona subsequently took place P 

770. Who were the most eminent 
lawyers under Augustus ?— under 
ClaiidiiiB ?— under Hadrian ? — under 
JulianP— under the Antouines ?— under 
Sever(is?>~iinder Alexander SeverusP— 
and under Constantine ? 

771. What were the preliminary 
studies, under the republic, of young 
men who intended to devote them- 
selves to the study of jurisprudencB « 
How did they then acquire a know, 
ledge of law ? What was the prao. 
tice in this matter under the Em- 
perors? What were their scholars 
called ? 

779. In whatrespect were the writings 
of several of these lawyers held ? Was 
their authority publicly recocniied ? 
What lawa only were binding ? 

LAWS OF THK AOUAMS, MADE AT DlF- 
FEns.NT TIMES. 

778, What was the first (cx AcUiaF-^ 
by whom was it proposed ?— in wbat 
year of the city? What, the secoud ? 
by whom proposed ?— in what year ? 
what were its provisions P What was 
the first lex JEbutia f-~by whom was it 
proposed ? Wbat was the subject of 
the second ? What effects is it said to 
have had? Wbat curious custom In 
particular is it said to have abolished P 
Wbat was such a search called? 
When the goods were found, wbat was 
it called P 

774. By whom was the lex Mlia in- 
trudiioed?— in what year? Wbat did 
it enart? By whom, and in what 
yeaV, was the lex Fusia or Fujia pro- 
posed? Wbat did it ordain? what 
was the lex JElia Sentia f—hy whom, 
and in what year propoeed ? What the 
lex JEmiliaF What was tbs lei 
jEmilia svmp/uaria f —by whom, and 
when, proposed ? legee agrarla; (see 
lex cassia, dec.) What laws were so 
denominated ? leges de ambitu; 
(see lex Fabia, Sec.) Wbat lawa were 
included under this appellation 7 Leges 
annales, vel annariae; see p. 18. $. 477. 

778, What were the provisions of 
the lex AntiJi sumptuariaF By wbum, 
and when, was it introduced ? Why 
did he never afterwirdB eup abroad f 
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What vere the leges Antonia f When 
and by whom were they propuiedP 
Hiiw rtoei Cicero aharaoteriBe the la«r 
which allowed those condemned for 
violence and crimes agaioBt the state 
to appeal to the peopled 

776. WhsI were the eubjeots of the 
leges Appulelm f When, and by whom, 
were they proposed 7 Of what other 
law did he procure the enactment? 
Who refused to comply ? How was 
he punished 7 What fate befel Satur- 
nlnua himself? At whose instication? 
What was the lex ApLillia t -^in what 
year was it passed r What was the 
subject nf a second law under this title ? 
When was it proposed ? 

777. When was the l€x Ateria Tarpefa 
introduced 1 What did it authorise ? 
When coined money began to be 
used, at how many asses was an ox 
estimated 'i'— at how many a aheap? 
What was the object of the lex Atiaf 
When and by whom, was it propos- 
ed 7 

778. What Was the lexAtilia? When 
was it passed P What was provided 
by another law nf the same name de 
tutoribus f When was this introduc- 
ed? What was the scope of a third 
Atilian law? What proportion of the 
whole number of military tribunes did 
this give the people the power of creat- 
ing f How so 7 What were those 
calledi that were chosen by the peo- 
ple?— by the consuls ? By whom do 
they all seem to have been originally 
nominated? How long waa this 
the case ? What right did the people 
then assume 7 What was afterwards 
the mode of choosing 7 To whom wife 
the choice, especially in dangerous 
junctures, sometimes left P Why f 

779. Wbat was the subject of the 

lex Atinia 7 When was it introduced ? 
What did a second law of this name 
ordain? Quote the words of the law. 
—To what did the lex AujMia relatlf? 
When was it proposed P What singu- 
lar clause did it contain? « 

780. When, and by whom, was the 
lex Aurelia Judlciaria prapoted? What 
did it enact P What were the tribuni 
arariir Wbat other lex Aurelia wu 
there ? By whom bad that been pro- 
hibited ? When was it introduced? 
— W^ien were the leges Bahia pro'pos. 
ed? To wbat did Che first relate P 
What did the second prohibit P 

781. Wbat were the proviiioni of iho 
first Ux Cacilia DidUsf Wbat, the 
•object of the eeoond 1 What, the 
■ubjeot of the third ? Inewhat years 
Were they severally oasied ?— Wbat 
was the Ux Calpurnia f When was it 
enacted ? What wii established by Up 


Wbat other Calpurnian law was there 7 
In what year was It passed 1 

782. What was the Ux OanuMa? 
When, and by whom was it proposed ? 
What Were the subjects of the leges 
Cassia f By whi)ui,antl in what year, 
WMStlie lex Cassia Terentia/rumentaria 
intruduoed? What is it supposed to 
have ordained P To whom waa this 
corn given ? At what price, according 
to the SrmproniaalawP— by the Olodian 
law? How many received corn from 
the public in this manner in the time 
of Augifitua P— in the time of Julius 
Ccesar?' To what number did he re 
diiCB them? 

783. To what ordinances was the 
name lex centuriata given 7 Why was 
the lex Cinciae^WeAmuneralisf Whan 
and by whom was it proposed P What 
did it provide P What was the Ux 
Claudia de navibus f When was it 
proposed ? What prohibitory cleuae is 
supposed to have been added to it? 
When, by whom, and at whose request, 
was the second Ux Claudia proposed P 
What was ordained by It ? Wbat edict 
and decree were issued, In eocordanoa 
with this law ? Why was this probibi. 
tion necessary ? 

784. By whom was the third Claudian 
law proMseri P What did it prohibit p 
With what other law is it supposed to 
he the same? What poet alludn to 
thii crime P— in what part of his writ- 
ings 7 WiiBt were the provisions of the 
fourth Claudian law? When and by 
whom was it proposed 7 

785. What were the four Uges Clodial 
When were they proposed? — by whom? 
For whit fifth Ifw were they intended 
to psve Che way 1 At whom was Ihiv 
last law aiiQod ? What soon after fol- 
lowed P Whom bad Cicero engaged to 
oppoBB theae laws 7 How waa he pre- 
vented from using his aiiistince 7 Who 
at the same time betrayed him P What 
offer did Ofiesir make him in tbia emer- 
gency ? By whose advice did he 
decline it p How did Crasius bear 
himself towards him P— through whose 
persuasion ? By whose antboiity did 
Glodlui notwithstanding openly pro- 
fess to act P What bodies, and to w^t 
number, interposed in his‘ behalf? 
How was Iheir interposition rendered 
abortive ? To wbat mean complianoes 
bad be then recourse 1 When was be 
obliged to leave the city? To whet 
disteucB was be banished f Under 
wbat penalty P Whither did befhtire? 
How did the mob dlipose of hi#houees 
and furniture? la wbat manner did 
he support his exile P How, ud 
through whom, wai he restored P 
How might be have rendered liimeelf 
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iQdBpeQdeQt of the influence or pro- 
tection of any one P 
T66. What WM the sixth Glodien lew 
For what purpnses was it passed P 
What the seventh ]— the eiB^th?— the 
nimh 7 

767. What was the purport of the lex 
CoeLia ? fiy whom was it proposed P 
In what year P fly whom, and when, 
were the leges Cornelice enacted ? What 
was the subject uf his first law ? Who 
first introduced the method of pro- 
scription P How was it carried into 
effect P What punishment was inflicted 
oo those who harboured or assisLed the 
proscrihed? What was done with their 
poods ? How were their children in- 
volved in their downfall? To whom 
dill their lands and fortunes heoome a 
prey P 

7BB. What was his law de tnunidpHsf 
What does Cicero say of the latter part 
of the enactment? VVhy ? — With what 
magistracy was Sylla iDvested by L. 
Valerius Flaociii, the interrex f In 
what asserolily 7 What did he there 
get ratified P To what did he then 
apply himself 7 Mention the subjects 
of some of these. 

789. For what crimes did he also le- 
gislate ? What was the punishment 
aenerally annexed to these laws? 
What sumptuary law did he also make? 
What other leges Cornelia were there? 
When, and by whom, were they pro- 
posed 7 

790. What was the lex Curia f By 
whom introduced? In what yoarP 
Wliat laws were called curiataF 
When was the lex Decia passed ? For 
the creation of what eficers 7 

7P1, What wss enacted by the lex 
VUiia sumptuaria f Wh« was it pas- 
sed 7 What, by the lex Do^ia P When, 
and by whom, was it proposed P What, 
liy the lex DuUia t fly whom was it 
introdiined, and when? What by the 
leges Duilia mania f When was the 
former of these passed P 
703. What was Che lex Fabia de 
plagioF What was the punishment at 
firat 7— afterwards 7 What, for buying 
nr Billing a freeborn citizen P To what 
other species of thieves was the name 
pUigiarii given 7 

703. What other lex Fabia was pro- 
posed bill did not pass ? Distinguish 
the sectatores, salutatores, aod deduc- 
tores. What are these laet called by 
Marttal ? 

791. What did the lex Falcldia testa- 
»en|dHa enact P Wbenwaeit passed T 

,703. What was ths lex Fanniaf What 
ie it hence called by Luolliual In what 
vfar was It passed 1 What, the lex 
fMn lete f When was U piasedP 


796. Who was the author of the lex 
Flavia agrariaf When was it intro- 
duced P What did it authorlsB? What 
indignity was offered to the consul 
Metelliis for presuming to oppose it 7 

707. What were the legesfrumentaria'i 
Mention the chief of them. 

798. What was the Us Fujiat When 
was it enacted P Wbat, tne lex FuL~ 
via 1 In wbat year was it passed 7 
What the lex Furia f By whom, and in 
wbat year, proposed? What the lex 
Furiat vel Fusia de testamentisf What 
waa the law of the twelve tables, re- 
opeoting legacies? 

79fl. Wbat was the subject of M e l^x 
Furia Atilia f When was it passed P 
What, the purport of the lex Fusia de 
comitiisf By whom, and when, pro- 
posed ? 

BOO. What reatrlctinns did the lex 
Fusia vel Furia Caninia impose on the 
manumission of slaves? In what year 
waa it passed? * 

801, What were the leges Oabinia? 
When, and by whom, were they intro- 
duced ? What Diber Gabinian law is 
mentioned by PoPcius Latro P Why is 
that author regarded as an authority of 
little value ? What meetings, however, 
were the Romani always careful to 
prevent? What BBsembliei did Pliny 
on thie account prohibit ? 

600, What was the lex Gellia Corne~ 
Haf-^ihe lex GenuciaP^ihe lex Genuda 
AtJmilia f—\he lex Glauda f—ihe lex 
Gtida? In what years were they 
severally passed P 

803. What did the lex Hieronica con- 
:Bin P By whom bad it been prescrib- 
ed ? By whom was it retained 1 Of 
what did it form a part P What regu- 
lations did it resemble ? Wliat were 
tbeiB called ? What did it determine,? 

804. Wbat was the lex HirtlaP When 
Waa it paised ? What waa the suhiect 
of the lex Horatio f— of the lex Hor- 
tmsiaf-~^i a second law of the same 
name ?— of the lex Hostilia f 

805. What were the legesIciVa P In 
Wbat years were they passed 7 Wlint 
was stipulated, in the creation of the 
decemviri, reapeoting the latter of 
these laws, and those relating to the 
tribunes? 

806. Wbat wes the lex Julia, de dvi~ 
tate sodls et Latlnis dandtlP Who wOa 
the author of it ? When wasiCenaoted? 

BOT. Wbat were the leges Julia? 
What was the lex JuUa a^ariaP Who 
gave his negative to this law? What 
violence did he in coneeqaence experi- 
ence ? Where did he next dey oom- 
plein of this treatment P How did be 

sequently act ? With what actual 

bU ? Who fefneed to awoar to thie 
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law? By what were they at laat eon B17, What were the UgesLtt^rUBf 
■trained to comply ? When waa thb When were they In trod need P To what 
Ruitom of obliging all oltiiens to awear number wore the yeare of minority 
to a ^aw, ftrit introduced P To whar limited by the latter? What waa it 
was it now extended? hence oallrd ? What were thn Ugtt 

808, What wan the aubject of the lex lAcini^f In wliltyearf and by whem« 
Julia it ^ublicanU relevandis f Who waa the flrat propMcd 1— the aeoond?^ 

flrmly opposed this law ? What vio* th a third P^the fourth ? Whet o 

lenoe did Cseiar thereupon offer him did Licinlna Oraisus, aoourding/to 
Was hii order carried into exeoutiun P Oicero, flrat Introduce? By i^om 
When does Dio lay that this happened? does Plutarch aay thia was flnt done ? 
By whom was Cato followed? How 618. What waa the Ux lAciniOt de 
did M. Petreina reply, when reproved iodalitiis et de ambituF When was it 
by Cesar for departing before the dis- enicted T What waa peouliar to a trial 
miasal of the aenate ? for this crime P thm lex Licinia 

800. What Julian law was chiefly sun^tuariaF When, and by wlMin» 

opposed by Lucullui ? With what waa it brought forward f With what 

threat did Oeaar Intimidate him ? In other law waa it mueh the lame ? 
what abject posture did he promise 819. What was enaoted by the lex 

compliance P What waa his law di Licinia Cajsiaf In what year?— By 

provinciis ordinanOtsF Dt sacerdotiisf the lex Licinia Sfextla F In what year? 
—judiciaria F^de repetundUF How By the lex Licinia Junta f—when ai^ 
many heads if it, laid to hare contain- by whom introduced ?— By the lex 
ed ? Licinia Mucia F When P 

810. To what period did his law de 820. What were the anb|)eota of the 

lecationibus ff/ierfj limit their duration? leges Livla? By whom were thayproL 
Why were they called libera F What posed in what year? What was ^ 
were hia laws de id pubfica et privataf character of Drus us P Whom did he en- 
— ifr pecuniij mutufs F—de modagfecu deavour to reeoneile P With whit aue- 
nia possidendaF oesi? Where, and by whom, was be 

811. What were some of hia enact- murdered? How did the atatea of 

meuti regarding the population of Italy then act P How many men fell 
luly? « ^ in the contest? Who ultimately bad 

812. What waa the lex Julia de rest- the adrintaM ? What were thoy^ 

rfulj F—de liberis proscriptorum f By notwithstanding obliged to eunoede ? 
whom had thia been opposed 7-^r 821. Of what other law lathis DrofOa 

venejiciis F mid to bare procured the enaotment f 

Bl<i. What was bit lex sumptuaria F became of his lawa soon after? 
To whom does Oelliua ascribe it? By waa hia grand- daughter P 
whom waa it in reality enaoted ? By What waa tie purport of the lex 

whom was the allowance for an enter- itia deviF By whom waa it pro- 
tainmentaubaeguently raised ? In what posed? In J^t year P— of the lex 
proportion 7 JIfenia F Who was the author of it P 

814. What ware the chief of the leges When was it passed 1— Of what ciimas 
Julia made by Augustus ? What, the did the lex majestatis take cogniiance? 
lex Julia theatralisF Are there any —What was the purpose of the lex 
other Julian lawa P Where do they Mamilia F Who wea tha proposer nf 
eccur ? What noble deilgn did Julius 'it ? What surname waa gWon him la 
CBBsar BDterCain regardhi| the laws*? Dnaaqaenoe P WhatunoulUtlled spaoe 
By whst waa it prevented? did this law require between farms? 

BIS. What was the sulgect of the lex Row much was required by the law 
Junta F Whan, and by whom was it of the liwelvo tables 1 whit ofiier 
proposed ? Whst pnni^ment wss or. lew was lutrudnood by this lame par* 
dained agelnst extortion 7 What other mo P ^ 

law was there of thia name P When, 888. What waa the oUect of the lex 
and li^ whom, was it brought forward? ManiHaF When, and by whom, waa 
Whatwaathe fra- /trnfoXfcfnfdf What, it proposed? By whom waa it ani^ 

the lex Junia Narbanaf In what years ported P What other law was ) 

were they enaoted? ed by bimt but did not paaiP „ 

816. When, and for what Mrpoaes weie the leges MtanUlalna ftfwiiimi' 
wasthe lex Lablena paaaed 7 For wbac vendendontmF What are tbeyewM by 
did it pave the way? How were the Varro? By whom were they omapeaedf 
priesta elifttodf by thia law? What ' what year waa be eons«9? On 
marks of distinction were conforred what oeeasions were tbp forah^tiei of 
on Pompey by the lex amvla IksAkna F buying and sellbig naed by fko 
By whom waa it prupoaed P When P {RoninB V 



QUESTIONS. 


194. WhAt wi§ ibe lex ATanlia?— •rue? What the lex PediaP— 
What the lex Manila ie vicejima f Peducea f—Pei'»olonla f 
By whom, and in what Mttpi were B33. What were the legu Pstellai P 
they propoaed P What lex By whom,, and in what yeara, were 

Marcia F By whom wai It^'wtroducedP they proposed 1 What waa enacted by 
—What, the lex Mdlfcia de S<atiella~ the Ux PetreiaF^by the lex PetrorUa f 
^—What, the Ux Maria F by the lex Pinaria annalisF By whom, 

62S. What was enacted by thf lex and in what jears, were they intro- 
Moria Porcia F When, and by what duoed ? 

magiatratea, waa It proposed 1— Who 684. By whom, and at what period, 
waa the author, and what the date, of was the PtoutiaM law proposed P Whac 
the lex MemmiaF 'What did it ordain? did it enact? How many did it aii- 
Wlth what letter? What renders this thorise each tribe to choose annually ? 
probable? What was the lex Mene- How many were thus chosen in all? 


When WBi it paased P 
0M, What was the lex Meruia t If 


What other Plautian law was there? 
630. What was the lex Pompeia de viF 


both parents were Romans and married, What, de ambituF By whom were 
what rank did the children obtain ?— they propoaed ? In what year? What 
if ■unmarried P What did the lex Me- effect bad they on the method of trial ? 
tlUa authorise P By whom, and when Whatlimlts did they set to their length? 
was it proposed 1 To whom did another what were Ihese regulations con- 
law or this name give Inalruotiona? sidered a restraint ? 

When, and by whom, and at whoae BSa. What was the author of the lex 
dhtire, waa it proposed to the people? Pompeia judiciaria F What law did it 
What waa the sul^eot of a third P To retain? What did it ordain? What 
what particular tnes did ii refer? By did hia law de comitiis enact P Who 
ysbom, end In what year, waa it pro> was expressly excepied In this law ? 
posed? What were the subieots of other two 

St?’. WTfaat were the leges miUtares F his laws ? I'o what regulations was 

What was provided by one oi these P of lex Pompeia also given P 

What, the iex MinuciaF What were 987. What wu the aubject of the lex 


What, the iex MinuciaF What wen 
some of the leges JVsanm f 
8t8. What waa the lex Octavla fru- 


Pompeia de civitateF—ot the lex Popiliai 
By whom was the former introduced P 


What law did it abrogate? When? 

By whom ia it greatly ooinmendedP 988. By whom was the PorclaQ law 
M^at, the Ux OgiUnia F What, the proposed 7 At what period waa it en- 
iax Oppiaf By whom, and in what acted P What did it forbid? What 
years, were they introduced ? was prohibited by the lex Publicia f 

S2P, What aind of law was called What was the lex PubUHaF~^Pi^aF~- 
lex cptima what, Am optimum F ml Quinctia F — regia F ^Eemmia F Give 

aSu. Explain, an^ give the authoFfthe date of gach, and the name of its 
and dateor, the ter Or Ovfnfff; author, 

“-iex Papia/—lex Papia^oppea. 980. What were the leges regUeF By 

HSl. By wbozn was the lex Papia whom were they oolleoiedf When? 
Peppea de maritandis vrdinlbus pro- What were they hence called P Into 
po^ T At whose desire P What law what were some of them copied 7 What 
did it enlane and enforoe ? With did the l(;rBAodfa contain? By whom 
what view was it enacted? From were theie greatly commended ? What 
whom did it meet with great opposi- ^rtion of them ia it certain that the 
Urn? How did it encourage marriage 7 Romana adopted? Give the namea 
How dlaorntrage oelihaoy? Whom did of the several laws de repetundis, 
it entitle to Dertaln immunities %ii.d 940i What did the lex Roscia thea- 
prHrikiOB^ In the city t— in the other trails determine and appoint ^ To 
pM>H at Italy?— in the provinces t svhom else did it aiaign a certain place 
S^t wae the right to these privileges la the theatre P What did the passing 
ealled ? In what did they otmaist ? of this law occaaion ? How were these 
W^uttesvergraotedto those who had allayed? In what paaaage la Virgil 
nebbOim 7 By whom ? Uader what suppoaed to allude to this P What waa 
tHshiBBBS dU thoee Ue, who lived in ^b lex RupUia F What might it more 

properly be called P 

I the leges Pt^rim F 941 , what laws were ealled leges 

By whom, and In what yean, wore saeratmF Why did they receive this 
they prep^ V What was andently oe P What was the lex sacrata 
writtra fautead of Papirins f Who ia milUoHs f Among what other nations 
MDpoeed to have invented the letter was there a similar law P What were 
ml From what did the suppoeldoii aoldien enlisted by a certain oath and 



QUESTIONS. 


with particular iiilaiiinitiei called, 
among the Samnltea ? 

B4Z. What kind of law waa denom- 
inated Ux saturaf What wai the lex 
Scatinia f When, and by what magia- 
trate, waa it propoaed ? What waa tha 
puniahment at drat ?•> after wardi P 
what the lex Scatinia f When, and 
by whom, proposed ? What the leges 
ScribonUef When andhy whom, were 
they introduced? 

843. What were the iSemprontof 
Mention, In their order, and with their 
dates, those proposed by Tiberina 
Gracchus. What effect did they pro- 
duce ? What waa the oonaequence ? 
What was the lex frumentatw of 0. 
Graochus ? In what year waa it pro- 
poaed ? What were the granariea 
called, in which this corn was kept? 
For what ere a triens and semis put? 
Why ? What was hia law de provin- 
cils F^de capite civitm f^de magis- 
tratibusf 

844. What waa hia lex judiciaria f— 
Ilia law, against oorruption in the/udi. 
ccsF-“de ceniurlii evocandis f ^ de 
tuilUibus f^de vUs munlendlsF Why 
were these stonaa neoeiaary? How 
were the Aoman youth traiaMd to 
mount and dismount without them ? 
What custom did G, Oraochui first In- 
troduce ? Where did the ancient 
Rntnani use to keep it ? 

845. What was tha lex Semprenia de 
/isnore f By whatofficer, and In what 
year, waa it brought forward? With 
what riew? What, tha Ux ServiUa 
agraria f In what year, and by whom 
waa It proposad? How was it pre- 
ventedVrom being passed ? 

840. What waa the lex ServUia de 
civitate f—de repetundU f-^-judiciariaf 
In what years, and by whom, were 
they introdiioed ? What, tha lex Mci- 
niaf^lexSiHaf—lexSilvani et Carbonisl 
When, and by whom, were they 
severally proposed? 

847. By what magiatrates waathe lex 
Su^kia Sempronia propMsg? In what 
year ? What did it enact ? What wu 
the lex Sulpicia P By whom proposed? 
When ? 

848. What were the leges Sulpicia 
de are alteno t When, and by whom, 
were they proposed ? By whom were 
they |OOD after abregated ? What be- 
came of Sulpicino P How did flylla re. 
ward the aUre who betrayed him? 
Enumerate the Ugee eumptuaria, 
How many leges (adeUaria were 
there ? 

B48, WbaC did the fax ttlarU pro- 
hibit P What was the far Terentia et 
CastiM r What, the lex TereHtUiaP By 
what msglstrale vis it Intrediifiad ? In 


what year? Waa it passed into a 
law? To whit did it giim cause? 
What three laws were called Ugee 
testamentaria f 

8B0: When, and by whom, Waa the 
lex Tharia Introduced ? Whet did it 
wdain ? What nther regulation# did 
it contain ? What author gWea a dif- 
ferent aaoount of this Uw P Wkatwae 
the lex Titia de guastoribus r~-de 
muneribus P^agrarie P~~de lusut—de 
tutoribuiP By whom, and in what 
years, were the first and last of tb eea 
propel ? 

851. What waa the lex TrebotUxt 
By whom introduced ? In what year 
What Tiolenoe waa offered tafOato 
^posing this law ? What waa tha Ux 
s^bonia de friBisnhf Whan waa M 
passed ? What waa a Ux tribuuUU^ 
What, the lex trivmpkeUs P 

65k. By whom, and In what year. 
Were the leges TuUla propoaed? WM 
addition did the law de xmbitu maliia 
to the former puniahmeuta agalagt 
bribery ? What prohibition did ileoa^ 
tain with regard to gladiatorial 
biklons ? To what period did the laW^ 
de Ugetione libtret limit the conttnu- 
anoe of it ? 

853. What was the lex Valeria 4e 
provocationef^de Fvrmianief ^de 
Sylla de quadrante f By nrhona, 
and in what years, were the last twe 
fntroduoed? What waa the lea 
Hwralidt When, and^ whom* wee the 
lex Vofia ptmUd ? What wm the pur- 
port of it P 

854. What were the Ugee VatimxfP 

£ numerate Ae |eger de td. Who 
’oqght forward the UeVlaria^ In 
what year ? To what other law did it 
bear aimie lAisemblanoe ? On what 
dnes it aeem to bare imposed a tea ? 
What waa tha lex ViUia enneUel What, 
the lex Veoonie, de haredUaihbm amU w 
erum 7 By whom waa it p r o p osad P In 
what year 7 To whom is It anppoeed 
to bars eblefly r^rved ? WKh vknt 
▼lew ? What arts were mnployM le 
elude this law ? What oltimWwy^ 
came of it ? Why ? » ■ : ; v. 

655. How did Augnataa, aftarAhlia^ 
came sole mastM* si Aia empire, eev* 
tlnoe at first to eneot lawef WhMt 
does Taoitna call tbeea ? Whateuatien 
did ho afterwards inisodnee;? Ep 
wboee advice ? How d|d Ua loe* 
ceasora act? What waa the eou»» 
quence P ti' v 

656. How did the EmperoM ViMe 
laws ? What were tbaur a h sw e tw jte 
appUeatioaacalladP What weeeHipb Ish 
ferldcnf ofy deeseea K Wlwl,dbeid ile* 
/Mktfti, What were thotr^iieoariohal 
ordinances ciUedl-'andllMlrviasireo* 



QDSaTIONB. 


tiom f Of whit nitiure were thiM cqn- 
ttitulUfntl Whit were tboae rsUtiog 
to 000 jravioii properly called ? 

1 hen were the three great 
loaroei of Roman jnrieprudence I* 
Whit otheri may be adiled to theie f 
BdS. With what were 'tibe titlea and 
head! of lawa niually written ? What 
teim ii heoce put Ua the oiril law ? 
ExplalD the i^raaea * rubrioa vetavUj 
aiHf ea ad album ao transtu- 

knmtf perii^ ruhraa m^anm fegaa.* 
sJH. & y whom were the OonatitutMoa 
of the Bmperon oolleotel ? Who were 
the chief of iheae f Under what Em< 
iMrer did they fleuciahl What were 
coheotiona oallad ? By what 
iwllw^ wane they oompoaed P What 
wee «tte heat eollection aiade by publio 
aaaAhnlity P When waa it puhliahed ? 
WhatwaaitealledP What die it contain? 
reeo. Who hmt reduoed the Roman 
law 4f|to a certain order? Of whoae 
i» tie ta n oB did he n»ke uae for thia pur. 

E a ? In what year did he drat pub- 
1 a oelleotfon at the imperial oonati- 
tulieBaf Whet waa it oallad ? 

Ml, Uf what did he then order a 
eoUaetinn to be made 7 Of how 
meey tolnmee ere tbeee eaid to haTi 
ooeeiatod ? By whom was this wwL 
eneouted ? In whatlliBa? How nmny 
yeare had been allowed them ?' When 
wn It pnhliahed ? Under whet title ? 
What u It aemetheeaKealled ? 

MS, What otter work waa pnblitted 
ttat aame year ? By whom waa it 
oompoMd? Whit wu it. called? 
Whitt of theMw worka wm Bret oom- 
mM ? Whitt, teLpnbUahed P m 
868. fa whet reapeeta waa the Ahdl 
eedo (tf^Jeitialan muni to be dolW*! 
tieet Who were em^ojlhd to ooireot 
it? 'When was the neh ooda pobliah. 
ed ? What waa it oalled ? in bow 
lannypeMi waetbe Oorptu >«rif thu 
eempletedr 

. 8M. Whnt rendered new deoMeni 
hry ? Under what title were 
‘ aIttrwardO puhliahed? By 
. t ^ whatdoee the Corfmtjwrit 
JtteWNl oMBf BOW eonslet ? 

' Wf Wo# antte /aeflfate« dlrldad? 
WeM at flhllle^, Inrt.Ub. i. tU. X. 

El. fif. X,$ %, Bow 
may they be etfll farther ebbreriated ? 
liwh fid# arl tte Pandeota dirMod ? 

■clenitt W. 1. 1, 5. If tha Uw 
W dtridtt ttiD parMihpbi, what mnet i 
Rtta D. 48. d. 13,]»r — 
matiaiometimea i 
clUMroMlhi^ W tbe nomhor? How 
are tte Pandodta ofloB markod ? ’ 

id the cede cltodt-4he 
Wdttfo? Wow #Mld yen rttd J¥tt. 
US. 0. 8 


808' la what conn tries waa the Jua- 
tinian code reoeiTod ? How long did it 
flouriah in tte east? By what wai it 
in a great meuure inppreued in tbe 
weat ? Where waa it Terired ? When, 
and by whom? Where had be acquired 
a knowledge of li? In wbat place did be 
^nhiaachool? Under wboae auapioei? 
With what luooBii ? Tbrousb wbat 
oountiiea did he thus propagate a hnow- 
tedge of tbe Roman oitU Inw ? In what 
eiumation la it now held in oourta of 
juatioe? Of wbat prediction doea it 
leem, (at least in id far as Ugiilation ia 
oonoerned,) to promise tbe fulfilment P 

JUDIOUL FROOEXDINSS OF TBE B0UAN8, 

800. Haw were the Judicial proceed- 
ingi of the Romans divided ? 

(JUDICIA FRITATA), OIYIL TRIALS. 

S7y. Of wbat nature were civil 
trials ? Who at flrat presided in these ? 
Who afterwards? Who, after the 
year BSO ? 

871. What was the judicial power of 
tho prator urbantu and peregrintM 
properly oalled P Wbat, ttu power of 
tbe pratora who presided at'^imlnal 
trials ? When might the ptmtor be 
applied to P What distribution did he 
make of his time end duties P 

B7S. Whither did he repair on court 
days P On wbat did be take hli seat P 
Wnat Inthnatioii did be then command 
an occensifs to make to the people 'r 
Could thia be done in any mauner 
they thought fit? 

fOOATlO IN JD9, OB IUMU0N1ND TO 
OnuRT 

878. If R person bad a quantt with 
any one, what did be first attempt ? 
When tbe matter could not be settled 
in this manner, before whom did he 
order his adversary to compear P Wbat 
form of expression was used on such 
oecaaions ? If he refnaed, how did the 
proaeeoter act ? If he ooDientad, wbat 
waa done? In what manner migbt 
the plaliKlff than bring the defendant 
to court P According to what law P 
Waa the observance of ihle formality 
aeoeasary in every case ? 

874. Waa any one eicaied by the 
law of tbe twelve tebles from appear- 
ing In court ? With wbat Qonveyanoe 
ware they fumlabed, if they oonfd not 
walk? Who were afterwards ex- 
empted ? 

878. Was It Iswfol to force any per- 
son Co oourt from his own house? 
WhyP Whit form was observed, 
When any m lurked at home m elnde 
a pfoaecuHoh ? If he aCTl did not ap. 
pttr, what waa tte oonseqaeneO ? If 
tbe ^raoa elted found aoouity, what* 



QUBSTIONB. 


41 


wu do&e f Whftt, i/ he mede up the Ithe pleiotiff replp ? Whit wm tkU 
matter by the way f What wordi of itur oalled f How did It rary ? 

S.fliiur luy beoaa ba axplalnad ? DirFiErar eikdi or aoTiobi. 

po5ti;l.tio ACTiONii, aagoaiTiNO A ,g^ diaWedf 

WRiTp AND QITINO lAiL. Whit wif a real action panonal 

878. If no priTate agreement could wtlon f— a mint action? 
be made, before whom did both partlei um iLiiijki 

go? WbBt did the plaintiff then pro- ^ 

pole f What did be demand ? Why? 885. How wera Mai aetlUM Wiflded? 
What request did the defendant at the ^ hat were aettonesprattminf What 
lime time make ? ^ waa a civil aotioh for a thing orilad f— 

877. Were iBTeral aotloni competent and the penon who railed it? In what 
for the same thing? What oboioe of oaea only ooald thia action he broni^tf , ^ 
fheie was allowed the proieontof ? Did What waa It oalled, when Ihii w«f 
the pnetor nnlformly grant it P What oonteited P How did the pneter da^r 
did the plaintiff do with the writ ob. termine the matter f -p 
tainsd from the prator ? Waa it law- iMd, Iftheqiiieetion waaahontaalnvWf 
ful to change it ? what farm waa observed in claimteff * 

678. What was requlilte in drawing poeaeaaien of him P What poet ellBdae 
np the writ? Why? Eiplaih the to this P If the other wee rilenti er 
phraaea 3 criber€ vel subscribere dicam yielded hia right, to wbima <did the 
alicui; cum aliquojudicittm subscriberej pnetor adiiidge the alevo ? If the 
ei formulam inUndtre; dicam vel dicas ew olai ad phi wlMli 

sortiri. interdiet did the pnetor wroaiiaiiBllI^^ ^ 

870 . What ia a penon, akilled only In 887. What waa the nanhi vi nodw ^dl 
framing writa, called by Cicero ?— by claiming the property of any peadNi lP 
Quintilian? On whom did he attend, Hention eomwpMaageelii wnWhifdlh* 
and for wbat purpose ? Wbat were don is made to it 
such persons called among the Greeks? 888. In whoae faroof waa Uie 
What are they Oalled among our- sttUtptioD, in dfaputea id this ktttll 
selves P According to what law P U ntt aedon 

s8o. Wbat did the plalntUT then re- ooooemlng liberty, in wboie lavoiur did 
quire ? What day was usually ap- the pnetor always decree poae e a ti iaa ? 
pointed for this purpoee ? Whatphreie Whet contrary deeieion bronght des- 
WBS applied to him who thos ^liged (ruotion on Appius the deenmdr and 
another to give pail? In what ftra bifeoHeaguea 7 ^ 

was this also done? Oise the phrases ttB. What was be bbU to da wbh 
for dictating the words of a bail- bond,' dabsed a slave to be 6>ee 7 ' What, 
giving baily beginning to be Utigated, , who claimed a free pwiew to be # 
861. What was the consequence, if| atava ? Wbat was be hettoi/ aaHad ? 
the defendant did not find bail? How Eaplain, in allusicm to tbia,tbe wopla 
did the pnetor sometinies protract a of IfartUI— idwo wtfdfno Mami, oem- 
oauseP Give the Latin phrase. What plexuque auere Mo. By Fbom ^ 
were the parties called? Give the auoro bomA tar qffirma i 
phrase applied tn their paf fbig off the b98l Wbehce is theesp rea dnni 
dap of trial. ' Explain the phrase ret . conterero borrowed ? what W ^ 
esse in vadimenium e^t. rffbto hanot callM? Whatsfonn ere tba 

882. What ■emetimes took place In the two parttee said to bav* obeerved t 
intorvel ? Whet was the pleinUff in What have some coidecraraAfrato 
thU case said to have done P^nd the ciroiuastanDB 7 Whet do others in^ 
defendant? What ■ecurity did he re- pose vindieia to bavo bM? Whpt 
oelve P l^at waa he said to be, who similar euatom was anolenttwMaaffOd 
wei unable or unwilling to carry on a in making atlpnlatiosia ? for 
lew anitr purpoee li this euppoaed. to hnfo bqtn 

888. Wbat waa the cooeeqaence of done? ■ , ^ 

thesbaenoe of either party on the day 801. 1/ the qneftioh WM .ebogt 
of trial, without e valid exoueo? If farm, a honae, or nfiy thiM ain^te, 
the defendint waa absent, wbat was be wbat was enolentty the praeOto ^ M 
said to do ?— and what did tho pnetor praator 7 What soon.iMdeiod tUalai* 
award to the plaintiff? Ifhowaepre- practicable? What IMB waotte lb- 
cent, what was be eaidtodo? Whet trod need P To whom Wee lb» toiv,i^’ 
did he eey whan cited In mmrt ? What matoly delivered? ^ . 

answer did tho plaintiff toaket Whet 809. fid this omBnoa to.bg. (bo onb- 
dld the fipfendant then say P How did tomVneelDrwird ? Bow dififheploin- 

0 1 



gUBSTlOAB. 


liff. In the Dew form of prooeeii eddreu 
the defeDdeat ? If the defendeat y leld> 
ed,how did the pmtor decide? If ooti 
whet iniwer did<the defendent tneke ? 
Whet let form did the pnetor then re- 
peat? Whither did thepartlee irome- 
dlatel]rietoat? Bywhomaoeompanied? 
How did the prietQr recall them ? If 
it appeared tbtp die of the partlea had 
been dUpoueJeed by the other, through 
foreoi what decree did the piwtor pro- 
of If net, how did he decree ? 

•fSk When the poeeeaeor waa thni 
MbartalDed, what aethm commeDced ? 
'What did lihe pereon oieted ftmt aik 
the defen dant? In what form? What 
did he then olaihi f What eecitrlty did 
he in ifeemeanthne le^hire ?' If luoh 
■ee putay wee ffiren, what wae the plain- 
tiff mm Id If not, to whom wii the 

p eetB irinn tranneiTed f Onwhat dbn- 
dition? 

•M. Whet elaa tued tehe ftopnaitad 
bf hMh partiqa I What waa ft calliNl ? 
l%aflilah Qfabe partlea did It fall after 
theeanaa tvaiidetMmined? Ifildevom 
weaaM^IfKMlled,' whifltlpitlitiM waa 
made? What waa Chla caned ? What 
did the plaintiff eep ? What did tfaa 
dedandeet ana wer ? What did the de* 
ftadent then reattftet 'inwhatternu ? 
In what form dii Ihif fllalntiff intimata 
hla aaaent? Wfwilwnli the epneeqinttoe 
If efthet party aafhead to glf« chia pro- 
mftaNor to dopeift the money repaired? 

M Why waa khie money called 
aawremflitfhoi, eeeotdlhd to Feami? 

aedordlDi to btheia? What wae 
Ifjmim called ? Fm whit la .adorw- 
pill p Eiplain the 
fn (ttfrtatemi 

oerforwi Hiinara; vmeere rpaerloiMm 

T*1 >hdici|im ; oandMMofd apaiuMr, 

Tm. Whm aoM the Rlaiiitlff' aald to 
db? WimtJ^ defendant? In whnt 
other tflalma waa the tame dnm naed? 
In claimlnf e aerrituM, how might the 
Botinn he eapreaeed ? What waa It 


paaBoeaL aotiomi. 

B97i What were pemmaf aedena alte I 
called? From whet did they ailaef 
Wh^ did they require ? 

1^. What were the anb^eota of ae- 
thma nri^eg ^maa contraeta or ohllfn- 
dena ? What waa he called who rented 
e hdiae'f^-wlie leeAed a Ihim ?<-wbo 
■pdermeh to ftahm a pabUo work at a 
cntaln price ?— who Carmad -the pnblio 
toMm ? Dietlngnlah beiwaen remainifB 
end dor* mtitmo. In whet form waa a 


aeUer when he iatimatad the price of 
hia gooda f^od to the buyor when he 
offered a price ? At an auotloD, what 
WM the pwioD oalled who bade ? How 
did be bid ? What waa tbii called ? 
How did the parohaacr uk the prioe? 
How did the Mller aniwer? How do 
■cue aecordingly enplaln the paaaage 
de Druii hortla, quanti Ucuhse, tu 
icribis audieratn ; sei ;unnf 1 guonfi, 
bene emiturguod necesse est t In what 
■enie do moat tal» licere here? Bx. 

S ain, in the aame^paMive aenae, Veni* 
mtq^ui licebunt praaenti pecunia; 
and, I/fiiua OMir non unotMim pretio 
piurU /IciilrM, notante Judice guo n6jf( 
petpuio^ 

BOO. In what other birg aiha or atipnla- 
ftona wen eertainflxed forma obaerred? 
^at waa tbs paraon called who re- 
quired the Moralao nr obligation P— he 
who gave ^e obligation f What did 
dbe former aak the latter ?— before 
whom P In what fbrm did the latter 
anawer? dive an example. What 
eflbot had any material change or ad- 
dition in tho anawsT P What waa the 
peraon who required the prcmiae laid 
to beP— he who gave it? Whet wea 
aomatimei interpoaOd ? What alao waa 
aomatlmea done for the aakeof greater 
aecarity ? What waa he oalled ? What 
waa the other oalled who joined in 
glrlD|Lit? What was the form of ax- 

f 'eaamn employjod by the Adpromiasorf 
iplain, in referenoe to this, the phrase 
efffpnfoH frofo consult What did 
the peraon who promlaed uioally aak 
in bis turn P What waa this oaUed ? 
What were both acta called ? 

ffol. What was eMsotial, among the 
Rmnnni, to erery tranaaotion of im- 
portance? What is hence used for 
etipulaMof In what else wae the In- 
tonrogative form employed ? 

^ gOS, What other form waa aometiraef 
edded to tho ^ttpulatiof 
g03. Could a stipulation take place 
when either of the parties ware ebeent? 
Whnt waa taken for granted when It 
was limply expreaaed in a writing that 
a peraon had promlaed? 

, o04. How waa the bargain coadDded 

I in buyittf and g, gtrlng or taking 
' n lease, or the like I ^ What were these 
eontracta hence called ? If any one 
gere a wrong ancount of a thing to be 
dlapqied of, what waa he bound to 'do? 
For what purpose was an earnest penny 
ebmetimea giren ? Bat imall important 
contracts, araat were mutually exchang. 
ed P What agreement did Aogustua 
and Antony,, miify in this manner? 
Why did Cieiar anerwirda appeal 
to whom? Where diq the j, in oooBo-. 
qjhenoe, ueemblo?— In what topaoity? 
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Who ippetreiij on tbn opoolnted d«y P 
Who failed to oome ? What lentenoe 
wu pronounced agninit them in their 
abeence ? Wbat wudone in oonAnna. 
tion of the eeateDoe ? How did it ter. 
minate ? What other articlea of agree- 
ment are mentioned aa having been 
written out in the aame manner P To 
whoee charge were they committed? 
How were they farther confirmed? 
How long did Auguatue obaerve thia 
agreement? 

DO0. What wee a peraon aald to do 
who aned another upon a written ob- 
ligadon? 

BOO. What are actlona ooneemtng 
bargaina or obligationa uanally named ? 
What waa the form uaed by the plain- 
tiff in actiona of thla kind ? How did 
the defendant meet the charge ?^in 
what form of worda ? What followedj 
if the defendant denied ? If he ex- 
cepted, wbat wai the igMmaidf— and 
the restipulatio ? 

907. How waa aneioeption expreea- 
ed ? If the plaintiff anawered the de- 
fendant'a exception, what waa taia an- 
awer called ?— and if the defendant 
anawered him ? How far did thia 
aometimed proceed ? In what were 
the exoeptiona and TOpUei uanally In- 
cluded? 

BOS. When the contract wea not 
marked by a particular name^what 
waa the aolion called ? By whom 
waa the writ in luch an action com- 
poaed ? 

BOB. Wbat were actloni, brought 
against a peraon on aeoeuntOf tha con- 
tract! of otbera, called ? 

010. In what eatimation were trade 
and merchandise held by the Bomans? 
Whom did they therefore emplay lo 
trade on their account 1 What were 
they called P— and what were acHone 
brought against the trader, or agalnat 
the employer, on account of Qia trader^' 
tranaaotioDS, called? 

011. Who waa, in like manner, called 
fiavif JExercitor f What waa the action 
oallsd, which lay agalnat him for the 
oontraota made by &e muter of the 
ahip, aa well u by himulf ? 

Bis. Whet waa an avtio dejhwttBo f 
~an actio de in rem verso f— an actio 
jusMU f To what amount wu the father 
nr maater bound to make reetkutlon ? 
What action lay agalnat the muter if 
he did not juatly diatribnte the gooda 
of the alive among hia erediton ? 

DiA What action lay agalnat a per- 
son, where the oentraot wu not «x- 
preaaed, but preasmed byclew ? Men- 
tion a case in illaatration. What wu 
Boch a person called ? 


8. FINAL ACTIONS. 

014. Of how ipany kinds were a^onr 
ffur a private wrong P None them. 

elfi. Prom whom were the dlffbrenl 
punishments of thefts hemwed? Wbat 
infliction did Hie laws of the Twelve 
Tabln authorise on a nocturnal thief ? 
In wbat droumatanoer might a thtef^ 
dateoted in the day-time, be aUe pat te 
death P 

816. How were olevu punished fst* 
theft? Wbat name wu anoiep^ 
given them, fn»i their piapeDalty^^ 
this crime? Whet wu th^ hen4a 
celled? « . 

fllT. Haw were tb4^ panishmebtii 
afterwards miHgated? What puni^* 
meat wu inflicted on one fleteeicfl In 
monilwt theft ? Hownalght the aftjlafl 
proper^ Jbe recovered ? 

018 . in wbat oiroomataaoea wu i 
thief calk A>lir fteo wsaaift^if Maw 
wuanoh an one punMied ? 

010. Whu 1SU okUed 4^ 

septum t HewwagMpnniabaAbif Ike 
laws ofthe Twilre fSUuP— hew all^ 
wards? ' ' ‘ 

020. When, and by whom, mlj^^W 
action called aetio /brfi oOm, bb 
brought P—agadnst wnom?-.^flBr iSSiht 
penalty? 

ell. wbosn Weld the actionea 
fkrti prohiMti et nwe ggAlMf I grants? 
Against whom mi|^t the fitfmer b# 
t»^ht P^-fisr what penalty ? Agilnat 
whom, the hMm?^4br hew muhh P 
With whet wba ilwayt ^nde4^, 
etfi. la Wbat kind of tb{i^ imly HUI 
ibbberytakeplaiceP WTut Wu tbb 4% 

E naadon appUedio taterable 
[dw wu the poaaaaoion M ^sejia r#- 
oovered P 

038. Whether wu robbery hr I 
the more pemldou erlme ? 
wu more Mrevely punlahed ? 

034. What action ana ginnted by i 

pnster againat the rnbbnrt Wu there 
any differenu whathair the lebber wu 
a faeeman or a slave ? 

026. If anyone slew the alere hr 
beut of anoiher, what wu it called ? 
Wbat, the action In anch a eau ? By 
what liw'Wu be ohliged to aire eUa- 
penution ? Hew wu the Taine 
slain animal to be aaeatalned ? ; Wbat 
othMT aodoa might be breeghc by ih^ 
same lawT-^r wbu penu^, if 
denied ? What other eolion Wu ' 
on account of Hie kune crime f 
026 . What were oomprbhehded uBffa^ 
the tide of /nduHcsf How were tlief, 
pimltbed F What fine wu Impi — * 
the TwelvaXsUu foranmller I 
How wan ueatr ic . 
iahedP Whet penally Wul 
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who only diilooBted or broke e 
lM«n« if the lufferer wai a freemen 
ff I iUtbP How wee be punlihed 
Wbo ilandered another by defemetory 
lareoi? 

VfXt. Did theaa laws oooHnae in 
force? How were all peraonel in- 
jurieeand affroati then puniabed ? To 
what wu the fine proportioned ? Wai 
thiifouid enflolent to check lloention»- 
Maa and iaaolence? What new law 
did fialla tbacefore make ooocemlog 
i^^nfiee? In wbat manner did Tlberiui 
pttiM fn« «f hie defamera? 

gIS. ^at^raa an ocNo nomZiif 
Wbat^ for elaaaple, waa to be done 
with miave who bad oommitled tbaft, 
or doM any damage without bia maa- 
3 ier*a knowledge ?>>^nd if a beaat had 
dope any damala. what obligation lay 
on the owner ? * 

«a6. Waa cbeiw any action for in. 
glwtUndeamoof the Romana? Amonn' 
wbat people waa tbla orime aotfonalde P | 
Wbat rpaaoba doo Seaeoa aaaiga for 
thia impnalty ? ' t 
4. nixBD Airn AaiiTRAar aotioni. 


apud Judicm, agere, experlri, litigaret 
pettTt» In wbat other lenaei la arOUer 
lometimBi uaed ? 

. 834. Wbat other peraon waa alio 
called arhittrf What waa ha more 
properly called ? 

936. Why were Recuperatores ao 
called P To whom wai the name at 
^t riven P To whom wai it iiihie- 
Qnently tranifeired P From whom 
were they ohoien P— from whom, in 
the provincei ? What oauaea did the 
provlnolBl Jtecuperatores determine ? 
What waa a trial hetore the Recupera- 
toret called P Explain the phraaei— 
cum aliquo recuperatores sumere, vel 
atiguem ad recuperatores adducere. 

930. From whom were the centumviri 
^oaen P How many from each ? How 
many were there of them in all? Where 
are w Dauaea^ which crine before them, 
enmnanted P When do they leem to 
bate been flrat Inatitnted ? Of wbat 
did they bhlefty jadge ? 

937. Whet did they oonitltute, after 
the time of AugnatuiP Of what did 
they then judge P What were triali 
beiiOTB them called P From what other 


Mo. What astfoai were called ae hriala are they •ometimeidiitinguiihed? 
tlonareipeFseeuti»iaf^what,actiones tteae criminal triali ? 

twenales mtefw f To wbat wn the number of the 

Mi7wh.i ww »"“«• «iw. i“ *‘"7"“ 

vhloh <(he j«4g*.irM «Ul,.a to dour, ‘hoy, "‘tWo*’ W*"* *•>“ *» 

■■■..OlriotlT.MiiotdiOf tothoMBTOB. h«D» •yDOBjmoii. l' 

or p.^&oi?-who^ ODtIoBi whtoU Inlo Wot 0o».«0T iinnilwr of Muouil. 
^detotmioodby^ralei of equity? *000 they oco^oBolly difldod ? How 
^t wu roqiitnd to *0 fiuiDor t- «*<* ‘hn looioltoii judgo in toport.ni 
'itoBt, iaMB?4lo wh« trio tte Jodie »«»•» 
niirl^? la whBt IWPOOII WOI^S Centiimiri bo Oiifoaiiied ? 

dlibnat-r WM« w«toi wom jM.Torwhotpiirpiiioo.ln conoMtion 
boBoe added to toe (bnn of BotloM tHlhttoMoouBear.w.r. OereBirdrt .p- 


toBwiMeifoopoertBf i>oB«rocto?-wlart, ' Of whom did tOoy toBnrt ? 

iB ttaSTtoBjcoUed jMiictof-wboi, 

to»l! 3 *Sr» BClioni'F »•»* “'“Sy held f-wborr, ocMtiou. 

ia aw niwwinry ^ planted before 

Hk pirtiHBNT aiitns or iCDOta; ^Uem on theae ocoaiiom P Explain, in 
liPniOkit AHBlTMj hiODpRBATintKa, f«fn«noe to tbiicuitom, the phraieM~ 
aNU oiNTim nil; \judkium hastaj centumviralem hattam 

ma. 'When i4be' writ had been made cogerei centum gravis hast a virorumj 
out and abown te the defendant, wbat eessat cenienimoderatrixjudicishasta. 
reqneetdid the plrintilTmakn P If only 840. Fur what period of time did the 
CUM Wae aakedi ^wbat wai hn called ? eenfwnvfrf act ae judgeiP— how long, 
If he Mkhd mhie than oneJ^rhem did the otb^iriicM f 

w. ^ 941. Did the Decemviri ever act ai 

Ml. Of what Aid a Jndf e ?— hi jndgeaP Of what cauiei li it thought 

what kind of cafowt How wai. he that they previouily took oognlnnce ? 
db fj^^ to determine them ?, In ^hat What were their deciiiona called 

oan^dW mn ?? V. thi appoiutmint ot a iddo* oa 

waa hn wwtrlrt^P Ac- juDoaa. 

oocdiflf In what furioriple dldrfae do- i joa *1. i intiw 

ridnjS lUngi not euffloieiidy defined 94 a. What propoml did the plaintiff 
l^awp Wbat wai he hence called? make to the defendant reipeottng the 
EsnlaAn the phraeoi— «d nrMfrfon rel apprintmentbcf a judge I^acooralng to 
arUtrm wSH fern t Who. ffi ta 

smsitt, eapert s arbitrusis i mf tiaM aik of him? If the defendant 
fri appeUeraj kd vnl approved of the nomination, what waa 
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the Ju^e laid to be P What did the What wae the diiiet ealeBiii oath If the 
plaintiff then reqaeat of the preetor?-* Romani? 

in what form of wordi? How were aai. Where did the JtMteE, or .fedleef, 
recuptratores aiked? What wai ne- aftor haring nmmi take their ee^? 
ceMary, before centumvtri were aiked? What wen they hence celled ?<--and Ibp 
Kxplam the phraaei-'fudicm tel Ju~ what tertt li eXDtfii often need ? To 
dices /erre aiicui, nf if a esset ; and whom ie it elio applied ? 

Judices dare. fifig, Whom did the Judex aoleoiate 

943. if the defendant did not approte wlA hlnieelf? Fiw what porpMlir 
of the judge propoeed, in what terme What were they henoe called ? 

did he expreii hii diiepprotal? Whom 903. What team plaoe. If anyone ef the 
dill the plaintiff aometimei deeire to partiea wae abient without a jiiet dk* 
name the judge ? ouae ? To whom might jecenree ht 

944. With what forma were the Jodgee had, if the pmlor, 4a the eheiMh ef 

appointed by the preeior, after thev had any ene, pnMwmeed mishit ita- 
been agreed on by the partiei P. What oree? ' ") ' ' 

expreiaion did he alwaya uee in them 0B4. If both partlee drere fieenatj 
forma? Repeet the fiorm. If the what were they drat ekliged te egm^'? 
defendant made an exception, whiit Whet were the cdroealM then efdered 
wan done with jlf^how' wuU di^oeed to do? Haw often, in w^wrd^,hm| 
nf ? Wbat waHlHowadt if the prmCor in whet different . methedi# wee thH 
refuaed to admit the exception? WHh deeo? What wne ordalnetNo prefect 
what diKretiooary power waa the theii from being toe tldien^ B» ^hit 
prator inveeted, In the eppolniment of lew;? Jo ImkiliDn «f wlMila^ 
judgee? Did he ever exeroiae itP dMtndnnd the lahgih of thde iP'llf 
Might eny one refuae to act u a^fudez, [Allowed Ib eaoh advobate? .cWhilih 
when required ? elee were them glaeeee need ? 

945. What did the pnetor next do ? the phnaeiPi-dere vol pefere pUmu 
What wai the gremeec namber com- ekpejfdrai; gmofief Jtwre , eMNfmi 
mnnly cited? what aeourity did the quupImrinmmptstmiiimfimM* Were 
partiei or their agenti then give? How the ciipxifdrm mU of the mme length? 
waa thii done in arbitrary eauaeiF --how many oottelhaea hi aia hear? 
What waa it called ? For wbat elm la 993. Whm wee ttw MinittrmkiX^ 


the term sometimei uied ? \- 

946. Who alone nve eBearity in a 
personal action? Whit eeliitlty did 
tboBB of the pUiotiff give end thorn 
of the defen^nt ? What aeourity did 
tbe plaintiff in certain aotiona give to 
ibe defendant ? 

94r. What fallowed after thte ? Hew 
were the things done in oourt befhre 
tbe appointment of the Judieei, die. 
tinguiihed from thorn done nfterwarda? 
Iri thie dlitinotioD alwaye obeerved P 

94B. After the Jvdei or Juiieet wen 
appointed, what warning did the 
parties give each other ? Wbat was 
ihia oalled Pina oauae with a foreigBei' 
what waa the day called ? 

Vt. MANNIK OP ODNDUOTINO A TXIAL 

940. What circumitanoei might pro* 
vent the trial from proceeding, when 
the appointed day arrived ? If the 
judge wee present, wbat preliminary 
oatU did be Uke? At what altar? 
Why waa it so oalled P Where did it 
•tind From wbat other Futeai does 
it appear to have been different ? 

950. Whac form waa obmrved by the 
Rorniins in eidemn oathiP Explain, 
with relerenee lo thie, the phrase-.* 
Jovem J^ddem Jurute. Where have 
wa the jwmnla of Uking an oith?<* 
and an aooouiit of different fdrttu? 


What wae a fararnid noisy mnhnr 
called? 

fiM. For what pifpowf Aid ad reeitni 
keep bind retxlii«ri» lader the hn- 
peren^' How .did Ihpf ■jwimpThilr 
thU? Wbrn^xemnarneM^dU 
reonHefbr fhJooervioO? Whet wiie 
they hence onHedt By! whom mw 
tfah cuBtom inWodttcedPt^ ^*hom iw 
it lidiouled? Whet wimlWMjhmipy 
when a client gaiiaedhtanhnotA $What 
were the Judges mU W. do wlwtn 
he^ the peytiM?. , Or hfhet Ami 
Hattobiuo inform nil teopeotiiii fhiiff 

Til. TBX naxKU op orpum 

hkmt, , - 

007. At what time iff ddf judg- 
ment preneunoeA? linoiirAmg le whet 
lawP W^ wee done. If fleffe wp#' 
any difloul^ la the nae mt . Whet, If 
after delteentleB, ha afffl remalndff 
uneeitelA? What wu the odnnqneMef 

OgS. If there were eiveteit Jttdgel;* 
bow was JodgenenC gtren? /Whet mte ‘ 
aeeoeaary in thii oaee f In teTo<|ttiHte 
of o|dniono to whom wan H lift in 
tennioe ? Bow were caoee 'dhnuniitliy^ 

How waa the tMitenea «dpi«te>' 
ed, In an aethan Of fteedomf^Ali-aih^ 
aetton of inpiTlae?^ acHteteif 
trMta, whan the oanie waa iM in 
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thvplfiinUff P^when Id fivour 
orthedefeaMt? 

B60. In iflirpt tsmi did an arbiter 
Sivp Judgment? If the defendant did 
not lubmlt to hii deoieion, what order 
did be gire the plaintiff P What aen- 
tenoe did he tnen paaa V 

Vlll. WHAT FOLLOWED AVTIA J0DG- 
MEM^ WAS aiT£H. 

Ml. Whit followed the determina- 
tion nf the law.-'aiiU7 Within what 
time Waa he re^nlred to do aoi or to 
Aid Jwoaiitiea ? What waa done with 
hiMr 'tf he failed ? What are ttaeae 
thirty daya called in the Twelre 
Tablea ? 

Oonld the matter be altered, 
after eentence waa paaaed P EKplain, 
in refeTenoe to tiila,tbe phraaea-^err 
aetmmj actum eat: acta eat ru; actum 
eat de me; de Ser^M actum ratij actum 


In what oaaea did the praotor 
reeeree the aentenoe of the jndgei? 
What wia he then laid to do ? 

OM. What aotioo waa the defendant, 
when acquitted, allowed to bring? 
Explain the phrOMm-^lumnialitium; 
caiumniarum metum injioere j ^ ferr^ 
calumHkm; it^furiaa exUhmt eawmnUi: 
ctttumnia rfifM^; coiveifiis reftffloMh; 
caiumnki dicetuUj catumniapat^orum. 

ode. In what caee might inaction bo 
alao btooght againit a Jnige ? Hpw 
waa auoh corruption pnnialm, by the 
lawo of tihe Twelve ^TableaP^bow 
aftartvarda P What waa a judge, who 
eetdentty favoured one of the partiea^ 
■aid tC do P To ediom doei OhMTo 
apply the phraae ? Whooe afaiataoee 
waa aome^Diea aiked ? < 

What area allowed with regard 
to appwda ? What terma were applied 
m them ? What waa he aaid to do, to 
Whom the lippeal waa made? To 
wbeu, after toe anbrenion of the m. 
peblic, waa « inal appeal made? 
Waa thle the mee in dvlf aftblra only ? 
Te When, prior to thia period, waa an 
appani aliowM in erimiWal 'ftdaU p 
l/ndee what ree tr lo t i on wo^ anoh 
JpMlB laid? What prohibit did 
Oal%nla laane wfth regurd to them P 
To whom did Nmw order all appeals 
from private Jddgea to bo tnide P— 
under Whet pdnel^? Wba« might 
even ihe^^jierorheTWineBted to do? 

II. cumNAL TaiALf. 


ngf.' By whom were ociminal triels 
nt dnt held ? What distrUmtion did 
thep imnke of their Jndktl#! funotionaP 
HnWffid Tnfttta ffmtilliielBW, and what 
dU.'hn nnow. In the oaae of flerathu ? 
HbW 414 Tni^oinlna Bnjperbna Jn4ge 


of capital Crimea P On whom, after 
his ezpuleioD, did the duty of judging 
and punishing devolve? Who nubse- 
quently uroiaed the Judicial office in 
Mpltal aflbiraP— in virtue of what law? 
What magiitratea were sometimea ap- 
pointed to thia duty ? Wliat legialative 
body alao aometimea Judged in capital 
affairs 7 What beoame the establiahed 
pracrioe, after the inatitution of thx 
QuaaiUmea perpetua f 

I. OaiMIN'lL TEIALS BEFORE THE 
PEOPLE. 

MS. What were triala before the 
Mople » called P Where were they at 
drat held? Where afterwardaP whar 
triala were held in the Comitia Cen^ 
fnrfafa ? What in the Tributa t 
Ddg. What trials wampalled oafitalV 
What waa the only tm1 of thia ki^ I 
that was held in the Tributa t When 
WM a person sometimei aald to under, 
go n cspital trial in a civil action P 
Wei there sny difference in the me- 
thod nf procedure in the two Comitia ? 
Whet wu requiaite in both? Who 
were usually ihe accuaera in the 
Comitia Triouta f— in the Comitia 
Ceaturiatat By whose authority - ^ 
the latter auppoMJto have acted ? in 
what station of lHI nnly, could a per- 
son hi brought ? Waa thia r "' 

unifbrinly oompIlEwith P 
970. What wiawW form observe (* 
the aocoalng mai^rate, in appointing 
the day ol trial? What was this 
called ? How wea the criminal in the 
mean time diapoael of? What were 
tbeee seenritiee called, in a capital 
ftial P-'What, for a ftne P What does 
the phraae praatare aliquem hence 

ilgnibf 

on. How waa the criminal cited, 
when the day of trial came P What 
took plsee, if be was absent withont a 
vtfid renaonP— what, if be waa datslned 
bg indisposition or other necessary 
cause 7 in wbat other manner might 
the trial be hindered from proceeding 
078. If the criminal appeared, and 
nemagUtrate interceded, what enanedP 
How often waa this done?— at what 
interval? How was it aupportedt 
Wbat waa annexed, in each charge P 
What waa this called P Wbat change 
was sometimes made in the punUhment 
originally propoaed P 
978. Where did the criminal uaoany 
stand P In wbat was be attired ? To 
what waa he tbero empoaed ? 

074. What jfoUowed the third repeti- 
tion ef Om cnarge P Wbat did it oon- 
^n ? What wae 0iia oalled P— what, 
the ja d| pnent of the people ooHCeralng 
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975. Whit took plice OD the third Whet change took piece Id this 

market day? What ’wai intrcMluced irraDfiement ifter the inititutlDn of 
into the defence ? the ^astiones p€rpetua ? How did 

976. What were then lummoned? they determine UMir different JurUdio- 
For what purpose ? If the punishment tloni 7 How many of them then took cog- 
proposed wan only a finOi and the Tri- nizance of prirate cauiei f At whet 
bune the aaouBer, what Comitia could did the rest preside 1 What ohangea 
be summon? If the tri el was oapitaii sometimes took plsce in this diitribU' 
^^hat cnune did be pursue? How tlon of their labouri ? 

^eie the people, in the latter case, 985. By whfun wai (he prsetor asatated 


called to the Comitia f 
077, How were the orimloal and hli 
iriends in the meantime employed ? 
If he did 10 , in what form did be IntL 
mace his intention? If this oould not 
be effected, to what had they neat ra- 
ccu'se? How did the criminal en- 
deavour to eacite the sympathy of hii 
^ouDtrymen ? For what Is aordes or 
quulor hence pet?^an(l aor^aH or 
squalidi f Who else did the same ? 
Ua what remarkable ocaasion Was this 
done by the Equites and Senate P 


in trials of importance ? Whet was 
the chief of these called F W|iet 
erroneous opinion has beep entertained 
respeoting the identity of ikle peiite* 
with tire prtEtor or mmaitOr f In yrhac 
circumstances did he supply the place 
of the prntor ? 


1 . 


rui oBoioi ow Tai jeniots on 
JUUTi 


986. From whom wesn (he/ndteM at 
fliet chosen 7— from whom afterweeda, 


Q,d. How did the people give their bythe dirmnronten lew of 0. QreoAatef 

vCv. in a trial? If they were ore ^hy the law of 

,.ed by any ciroumstanoe from the G/aucteis law 7-by the ZMnn tew 
on (be day of the Comitia, what of Dmsna 7 On the abrogation of thn 
the consequence P Mention a re- laws of Dmanstte whom was'ihe right ' 


of Judging reetored 7 From whom were 
the judicfi subfleqnsntly chosen, by 
the ^lautian law of 8ilranns?'*-by the 
Cornelian Uw of Sylla? — by the 
AureUan tsw ef Ootta by the julima 
' ' ^ “ * by the law of j 


instance. 

970, it the criminal, when oited by 
ti herald on the last day of hia trial, 
d .Qt appear, where and bow was he 

anciently called? If he still did not 

appear^ what was dons ? What, if be Uw of binm'P--utd 
ded the country through fear ? Antony F ' , 

il. CM«.N*L 

iNQUisiToHs. ^ of SerriQiji?— of Bnunaf-Hff FlautinaT 

090. WTiat were inquiaitoraf By 7Tl*L??Sf j®** Vempayf^^ 

whom were they first created F->by **^£5*^ ^ ^ •i. • ju^ 

whom afterwards, and in what aeeem- jndie^ 

.^biiy7~by whom ocoasionally F On *^3**^i**^ be, by tlw d^sdBnw^tew'P 
^at p.rtlouUr -Hscarion w<^ they 

A«ppointed by the praetor F . ^ wke fixed by Augustus J By u^it 

981. What was tfieir number 7 When 
did their authority cease ? Who were 

nsnill, appointed to the offloet To diequalifled by tbp 

nkam was an appeal sometimes made 

from their sentenoe F Mention en In- i®®®’ iSJL r-. j/b/®** 

stance. What is hence the meaning of a^SSiSr ^ wh^T 

the phrase-dr/erre Judicium a aut^ 
aemu in rcatraf 

982, What enthority had the In- 
quisitors, end bow do they seem to 
hare conductsd trlels? Where doeb 
Virgil allude to their office ? 


polntnAt? Under what prohibition 
I they Itid by Anguetusl 
H Where did they eUf 


III. 


CRIMINAL TRIALS BIFORR TBI 
PRjBTURB. 


90Qi Where did tb» eUf What 
were they benoe called t Hew were 
they divided F Of hew meny deewHte 
did they consist ? What addition 414 
Angusius toike to their mimbor F Of 
whom did it coneist? Whet v 

983. In what oaueei only did the called ? — ‘ — 

praetors at flret jndge ‘ ” 
them then officiated j 

duty devolved , 

whom were all important erlmin^ deoUned? Why wan it'eftWwwr^ 
trials oonduQled t accepted with lesi relnotenoe F ' 


wDom did It coneisc? nvneiwerethm 
It oeiuei only did the called ? F Who edded n fSk 
t jndge F Hgw meny qf Uscurte f Who refnsed to add e sMi 7 
listed as Judges? _ Bftl. Why was the offim ef h jnl^ 

on the others F By in tee time of Aaguetes, froqnaildy 
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9. TBB AOODiBR IN A CBIM1MAL TBiAL. d«feiH]fln dMi Aiconiut mention t 

Wbat were they ? 'Were the Cogni- 
BOS> To whom wei it Allowed to tora conhoed to the dsfenoe of thoie 

A Hitman oitiMn P la what eltimatioB Who were preaent ? For what ia the 
wae aa accaoer held ? On what o<wa- term hence employed by Liry ? la 
■iom wai It not diabonourahle to become what triali only were the procuratores 
anaoeuierP With what duty" of thie and coj^nif of even gaged V In what, the 
kind did the young nobility eometimea j^afroni and advocatif How many 
charge themaelvea P For what pur> pleadera or patroni were uaually em- 
poae P In a oompetltion between two ployed in a oanae, prior to the ciril 
iir more nemona, who ahonld be the wari f Hew many afterwards P 
aonuMiiY of ony one, how was It deter* 

mined to whom the prethrence ahonld d. hankbr of conductimo the trial. 

IMi. What toiik place on the day of 
trial, if Che prietor could not attend ? 
What wae firat done, if ha wae preaent? 
If the diefendant waa abaent, what 
•entenoe wai paaaed P What, if the 
acenaer failed to appear P What waa 
nent dotaa, If both were preaent V 
HowP By what waa the mode of 
obooalng determined P How were the 
lota drawn P What right of challenge 
waa allowed the aoonaer and defend- 
ant? How were the plaoea aupplied 
of tfaoae whom they rejected P 
M»IOHOTB*AOCtt.«IO«. >“7" 

° Jttdieea did the law aometimea allow 

PM. When the aeonaer anaamoned the then P What were they then aald to 
peraon aoeaaedvoeoa(Ft,wfaat'did hede- do7~*ead what were the judices 
mand of the inqalakor P Explain, la catted? What^ ter example, waa 
reference to ihia, the phraeen—Potfia- allowpd by the Verrlllan law of 
tere ttiiqwm de mimiiie, and idddtoa Okuoia agunat extortion 1— what, by 
pMtmiaiionym. the ticinhm law dl aodaff/Mvf 

'tte. Waathlarequeat alwayamadein 1003. What waa next done P Were 
preeenpe of the defendant? What they oompelled to attend?. 'What oath 
wee Ihn pnetor aald to do, when he was then Uken by them I— what were 
^teended to thhee rettueata 7 . they hence called ?.4Md the prstor 

' •did. When tta appointed day waal alao owear ? WbteteUowedthe Uking 
oonae, triiat preliminary form waa firat of the oath P ^ 

B k ear r ed by thomeoDoer P How did be 1004. How waa the trial then begnoP 
iben hrlm fcrward hia aoouatton 7 In bow manpactiona? What did he brlqg 

sot* U the criminal wae dilei^ or forward in' the firat? To what did he 
oonteaeed, arbat ‘look place ? What delete itbe aepond 7 
wae depe if he denied the charge? 1005. Of how many klnda arere thd 
What wai he tbna uid to do? To proefa? What were they? On what 
what are them phraaea equivalent p opoaaiime were the oUvea of the de. 
From what ere they diffarentl What fondant lul^eotnd to torture at the r«- 
deeo Mcemare properly ehrttite^— in queat of the proaeoutor? In triali of 
Witat nXfweaiien la it eqnlvklent P^te what Aeaoriptlon? On what ocoatiou 
wmdia it oppooed? waa it not allowed to examine alarea 

flfli. If Iba prated allowed, hia name in thla manner?— with what exoepibn? 
to he enr^^t what did the teouaer Hew did Anguatua elude thia law ? To 
then daliFer te him P What did it whom did liberiua command them to 
ooocain? By whom waeitanbaorililBdP he aoidp By whom waa the anidant 
Te what did he eh Hie eame time fariid law afterwardi reatored ? • 

hhaaelf? What atera crlmpe eedra lOOi. Were the alavea of otb era ever 
eedlnefn f Bow did the aooeeed aome- examined by torture 7 On what oon- 
thnoe atmmpt to prermit the piuaeem diticni? In what manner wae tbe 
tiin bb trial ? torture applied? What i 

hM. What day dU the employed to iucreafo the pain P Wl^at 

■npplat for the triad? In what tviale waa done wi^h tbe confeaaiona tbuaex- 
did tee eopnaer lequire e loager in- torted ? Did • private peraona ever 
Jlentiaa an (netence. examine their ilarea by torture P 

MM. How did theaoooaed meanwhile How did meatera frequently reaene 
bealir blmeelf? How many kinda of (heir alavea from thia cruelty t How 


be id^en f Why wu it ao catted 7 In 
what capacity did he, who prevailed, 
act? 'What were tboae catted who 
joined in the aocnaatioD ? Wbat doea 
the phraae— rvtecrihrre Jvdicivm cum 
affglie— bene# eiraify P 

Whpt omer proeecutora were 
there ? By what hatne wrre public 
acenaera called? Why? To what 
kind of aeouaera waa thia name eepe- 
datty girpn 7— and to what Judeea P 
Wim doei Seneca call quadruptatorei 
Kted/kterMfi suorum f 
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Ro f WhRt emperor nottrlthitaDdlni —hour, niaiJly ? Deeoibt tbe proeeit 
Bubjected free oitisenf Co tbe torture ? of the belloi* How muiy arm were 
1007, How did free oitiieni elre employed P 
their teitimony? Wbatwei the »rm 1010. By wbem were ^e ballots 
of interrogatioa? What, the form of taken out and oountedP How did he 
amwer ? then pass ■enteace ? What was the 

lOOS Of what two classes were wit- form, liNn ^ majority eare in the 
nesses? What was the pToseoutoT said letter o ?— what, when they gave in 
to do, with regard to both ?— with re- the letter a ? What was done with the 
gard to the latter? Who alone had oanee, when they geve In nl? What 
the power of summoning Invnluntary was the letter a called P what, the 
wiiDBMoiP How many might he turn- tablet on which it was marked ? Wbatp 
niun 1 What were' they said to do, tho letter c ?— and the tablet on wbloh 
when they gave their evidence? Where It was marked? What was the new- 
ii the phrase depoHtiones testium ta be demning letter among the Greein? 
found r What were pereona previously Why ? What U it hence called by 
engaged to give eviaenoe in favour of Mai^l and Peralns P What was 
any one, called ?— what, pereons in- their acquitting letter P 


Ifld. What wae the ancient enetoot 
in ToUng at tiiale? Whnt ie heaoe 
the meaning of the p hm s n e- p i lrfrf 

calemionfm,^ * 
demitUtur at§r in 


struoted what lo say P 

1000. How might persons, althongb 
absent, give evidenee ? In what man- 
ner wae It ueeeesary that this should 
be done? What oironmatanoea were 
particularly attended to with regard to rqMriorc caUailmn detgrhrim; rip^ 
witnesses P cafe, mqftorcm; trroH album cal cui um 

1010. lo what eaees wae no one a€(jicerer In whet enpreseion <• Homee' 
obliged to give evidenoe P How were thought to allnde to tfale cusiem ? T» 
the witneeeea of the eevorsiA paviles what doee he more probehly refer? 
accommodated? In what nunner were Whence ic this custom eaid to hare 
they interrogated ? What cUee of per- been borrowed P What anther baaiici- 
sons were notadmItCedto give evideoceP fully alludea Co It P 

What were they tberefbreoalled? Who 1017. How did the AtbenimBS eele 
else were called inteitttbite»f Were the hanlilMnenC of a eltiaen who wae 
women admitted aa wUnesses ? What suspeoted of having acquired a di^er- 
punishment was inflicted on a falae ons iofluenei in the state? Where 
witnesa ?— what, in time of war ? was this done? What number of 

1011. Whot writingi were called Aells was nenoeenry fw hie cODdeaina- 

tabuta 7 In a Crbil for eatortion, what lion P For what period was he exiled ? 
wae commonly done with the account- {What wae this procesa called ? 
bookeoftheaeoueedP Inwhatmanner 1018. Wbat look place when lim 
did the ancient Romana make out and number of oondemnlng and aequittlii|' 
keep their private accounte ? When judgeo was equal ? How was thie saM 
did this custom fall into disuse ? to be donwf Why P Whit priWlnge 

1012. Wbat followed the production wae granled to Augnetos, in oUnoton 
of these different kinds of evidence ? to tbte ? 

Who Chen leplied P How long did 1019. How did Che aocnaed end hie 
their defence sometimes last? w'hat liriendi endearour to move Uie Dim-' 
did they attempt In the peroration of passion of the while they were 
their aMoehee ? Whom did they fre- pBttin|the beUeta into iha nm P Whai 
qnently introduce for that pnrpoae ? nriie md Ae prmtor liy aaide, when 
How many oounsol were amMotly about to pi^ounce a aentonca of eM- 
allowed to each aide P 

1013. Who were called laudatoretf 
How many of these wu it thought 


necessary to pradnoe ? What was 


demnation? 

1020. Whan was 
in a trial for extortion P What wae 
the adjonmment of the trlal_ee}lod ? 


their declaration, or that of the towne By what law wm it ^me ? Wl^waa 
frona whidt they came, called P Whet the prevloiia praetioe P By 
doee the term oowmonly signify P By 1021. when fte 

what expressloD did each orator inti- {/udieei, from obnmrity in the onMe, 
mate that be bad flniehedP-by #hat were nnoertoin nhe^ toeeodemM 
did the herald annonnoe that BO ffie acquit ^ ciiaiiMl ? ^ 

pleedioM were ended P rospenaion of )i»d^t o^ P Wee 

loielwhet did Che pmtor then re- it eier done more than enoe Inn trial? 
Quira of tlmjudicesf Why did they, How did the prater eernat imai Wmw- 
inm this, generrily retire ? How did feet hie partial for the WUuittri er 
t£y eLXei dellTer Iheii forAict PlhieMenf^P 
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questions. 


ton. Whmt WM flrit done by Ibe 
oritninal, if ioqulctad ? Wbtt redretc 
Uy Qpen lo him? On what charge? 
WiieDce ii the term pravaricatto de- 
rived P How doee It oome to boar Ita 
preeent meiniag? What ^ime of 
the oriminal, if condemned PlP 

1013. Where were criminal oanaei 
tried, under the Emperon ? To what 
power over the lawi did they lay 
claim ? Waa thia alwaya conceded to 
them ? 

1014. If a peraon waa charged with 
a particular crime, comprehended un- 
der a particular law, by whom waa be 
tried f But if the crimee were rarioua, 
and of an atrocioua nature, who judged 
of tbcm ? Who mevioualy judged of 
aaoh CauaetP By whom waa their 
nemar tranaferrcd to the aenater 
He#? Wfame, and how, waa the 
oauae cf any proWnce that complained 
of their forernon, tried ? 

1013. What waa tiu aenate eiid to 
dn, wbmi it took oognicanoe^ aeauae ? 
^what, when tt apn^ted peraona to 
plead any cauaa ? When aavera^ ad- 
eooaiei either pr^fMaed er eifouaed 
ihemael vea, how wm It determined who 
ahould manage the oauae ? When the 
criminal waa brooght into the aenate- 
honae, what wat he aald to be ? 

1080. When an adeooate began to 
phpud, what waa he aaldto do ? Why ? 
What phraam aaggeat thia latter reason ? 
What puniafamonc Waa Inflicted on an 
adwoeate, who betrayed the caute of bia 
cHeat ? ' 

i idW. with what view did an ex- 
paillaoed adreoaie eonmionly aaiume 
a young one in the came oauae with 
bimaelf ? 

1098. Heir ODOB after the aeuete had 
pmaaed Oonience were orimtnata exe- 
outed? What deoTee did Tiboiriua 
oaoae to be made on thia point ? Why 
did ho allow eo long an interval ? 

oimaiNT xiNdi or ruMiinniiVTs 

^ anONO THI lOKaNX 

1080. How many different kinds of 

E nidimants were there among the 
maitaf Enumerate them. What 
waa afulcta vel damnvmf What waa 
the beavleet fine impoeed at first P 
Hid this eontinna to be the greatest 
peaalty? 

1030. What kinds of cQatody did 
fintuia indnde ? When were erfra' 
Lnnli said to ho in jwdllc ouatody?— 
when, in prhatef 

3011. By whom waa ■ prison flrot 
built in Emno? By whom waa it en- 
liCiwOdf What waa that part of it 
called, which he built? From what 


did it receive the latter name ? Why 
was a pert of it called rodur f 
1U39, What different kinds of bonds 
were co^rehended under vincula f 
1033. Wbat punishment was denoted 
by Verberaf What different instru- 
menti were employed for thia pnrpose ? 
To what were the drat in a manner 
peonliar? What waa the punishment 
sailed there ? To whom were the last 
Gonflned? What were the only in- 
strumenta of flagellation applied to 
citiaeua? By what law were these two 

S rofaibited P How were oiticana pun- 
died under the Bmperora P 
1934. In wbat did the puhlahment of 
TlsBe^naist P Where ia it mentioned ? 
Why does it teem, notwithstanding, to 
h«ve been very rerely inflicted P 
1033. How waa disgrace or infamy 
inflicted? Of what were those de- 
prived, who were made infamoui by a 
'Judicial aentailVe ? Under what dia- 
abilltiea were they laid ? What wcro 
they heAee oaBed P 
IMfl;' What WM rxiUumf What 
•xpression waa used instead of this 
word in a judicial sentence ? ' To what 
waa that tantamuuBt ? What new 
forma of banishment did Ausuitus intro, 
dace ? Was nothing short of perpetual 
banishment frinaj^ly over Inflicted ? 

1DS7. For whafwphaees were citizens 
aold aa slaveaT Why waa slavery 
deemed an appropriate punishment lor 
such offenders P 

1038. How many kiuda of death 
were there? What pueishmenta were 
acoonntod a civil death P Wbat crimes 
were pnniihod by a violent death P 
How does it aeem to have been usually 
inflicted in onoient times P How, 
afterwards ? 

1039. In what manner were the bodies 
of criminals disposed of, after exeou- 
tion? How did tbeir friends some- 
timeli save them from thia exposure ? 

1040. Wbat new and severer punish- 
ments were contrived under the Em- 
perors? How were criminals droaaed, 
when theywere burnt? What was it 
called P Who are auppo^ tp have 
been put to death in this barbarous 
manner? What inbatanoe is meu- 
tionad among the inatfumenta of torture 
in mare ancient timoa? 

1041. To what dangerous or degreding 
duties were orimioala sometimes con- 
demned? How were slaves put to 
deam ? Wae the aflixing of a Ikbel 
peculiar to slaves ? What instance of 
it ia record^ in the New Testament ? 
By whom, nd where, ia the fonn of 
the oroaa described f What new 
apeoiaa of cruelty to alavea waa devbad 
hyVediaaPolUo? 
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I04t. Wb&t ilDgnUr pttDliihiiieiit ' 
iofliDiBil on pirrioicl«i P 

RKLIGIION OF THE ROMANS. 

1. THE GODS WHOM THEY WORSHIPPED. 

1043, How, «nil in RllasiDD to wbnt, 
were th« gods of the Rnmaui difided ? 
Who were the DU majontm gentium f 
WhRt WEE the number of the great 
celestial deities ? 

1044. Of what is the name JupUtr 
compounded? Whose son was he? 
Where was he born and educated? 
WhRt partition of his father's kingdom 
is he supposed to hare made with his 
two brothers ? How is he usually 
represented ? Why was lie called 
Feretriusf ElUAusf Stator f Capita - 
linust Tonansf What other epithets 
were applied to him? fiaplain the 
phrases— SU& Jove frigido ; tab dioi 
dextroJovej incolunU Jove, 

1043. Who was Juno? Over what 
did she preside P What epithets did 
she reoeiTB from this oiroumstanee? 
Why WRS she called Moneta? How is 
she represented? By whom was she 
attended? What is meant hy Jumne 
tecundaf 

1046. Of what was Minerva or Fallat 
the goddess? Whence is she said to 
hate sprung ? Orer what elss did she 
preside? What was she called from 
this clroumstanoe 7 Of what is she 
said to hare been the InrentreeaP 

1047. Why was she called Tritonia 
vlrtoT Why ilf flea Fel Cecropiaf How 
is she represented ? With whst was her 
shield covered ? . What is it h« 
railed P What was flaed in the middle 
of it ? Whnt statne was religiously 
kept by the Trojans in her temple ? 
By whom was it stolen? What Is the 
meaning of the phrases— fo^emre coh 
vitam tenuique Minerva; invita ilfi* 
nerva; pingui Afinerwi; abnomUi 
sapient, vrattaque Minerva; and of the 

roverb, Sue Minervamf For what is 
er name sometimes put ? Why ? 

1048. Ufwhat was vesta the goddess P 
How many of this name arp mentioned 
fay tfae'poeta? In what relation did 
they stand to Saturn 7 Where was the 
daughter chiedy worshipped ? What 
statne was supposed to be preserved in 
faer fsnotuary? Whst else was k^t 
there? WhenoB was it brought? By 
whom ? To whose charge was it en- 
trusted? 

1040. OfwhalwBs Ceres the goddess ? 
Whose sister was she 7 Where #as she 
rhiedy worshipped? How were her 
secred rites celebrated ? How is she> 
represented? Why, with a toffdi?| 
Wut god is suppo^ to be her son?' 


Why was she called Legifera r— Why, 
Arcamaf Who were esclaried from 
her saored rites at Eleusis 1 What oir- 
Dametance shows the veneration with 
whioh they were regarded ? What wae 
the penalty of int^ing without due 
initlatioMP? What were #the Initiated 
caHedP Whst animal was at oiifteed CO 
Ceres? Why? What animal was bout 
to death at bar sacred rites? Why? 
What similar olrcumstanoe ia:ffeoorded 
in scripture ? For what is Ceres often 
put ? Give an instance. 

1090. or what was Neptune the god ? 
Whose •brother was he ? How is be 
rurasented P Why is he called Mgaus f 
what Is the mesning of nferotie JNep- 
fMttiM f—Neptunia ttrva f-~Neptunius 
dusef Why did 8. ^ompoiua assuoie 
that nameP Why was Troy oaHed 
Neptunia? Why was Neptuna aupi^ 
pos^ to be hostile to the T/ojaoiaod 
also to the Homana? How was Apollo 
afterwards roconoUed? Who was the 
wile of Neptune ? For what la she 
sometimes put? What other aea gods 
and foddeesea were there ? 

KMSL (If what was Venus the goddeaa? 
From what Is she said tq have been 
prednoed? Near what island ? What 
epithets did she derive from this dr* 
Dunutanee ? Whose daughter was she, 
BDcording to othem ? What does .Sneas 
bench call faer? Why waa Julius 
Caesar called ZMofustu? Whose wifa 
was V enus ? Where wss she oblelly 
worshipped ? What epithets did she 
reeelve from these plioes ? Why was 
she eelled OUbadne or Cbsacina f With 
what other goddeas is she somethnwi 
Ideatided 7 ^Wbom do others suppose 
Ubitlna to have been T What is meant 
Venus? Explain the 
pbraaea^asre Juvenum Venus, mfh# 
ine^usta fwsrtas; tabsUa pg^m. 
Venus; Oeandi Veneres; Venerem^ 
habere* 

1058. What tree was most aoeeptaUe 
to Venus ? What was she hsnen 
called? What monthwasmofi agreeaMe^ 
to her P WhyP What waa It la eesao- 
quenoe balled? What ceienaettydM, 
The matrons perform on the Erst day at 
i^ril V Why did they offer aamdibe (e 
Fortune VMUt ? Who were the ai- 
tendante of Venus ? Which were the 
roost rmaarkable of the OepMs? Hew 
is Cupid represented P Whet are the. 
nimei of the graces P How are they' 
represented 1 

1093. Of What was Vnluii the gad? 
Whose son wss he P Whose hupband f 
How is be represented ? Why Is w 
geoerally the aobjeot of ridieim In tha 
other gods P Where is Im dPM lohiiMw 
bad his woriErimp? mam. 
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iMrtutten ? Hoir w«i« th«y umislly | 
«Biaby«ii P How ii he reproeeniod ia 
ovnof , In elliuionto ihie Diroumetnnoe ? 
Why wu he o&lled jtvfdiM^Why, 
Utt^ f W«ro there Mre gode then 
one of thie nime ? 

1004. Who wee Mars or Mavorsf 
whiC netione wm he worihippedP 
When wu he eipeoially worehlpped 
the Romnne t Why wu he oalled 
Oraditma f Hoe 


dradiimsf How ii he repreeenteA? 
Whet WU he called when peaceable P 
Who wu BellcnaP What efaield wu 
kept with great care in the temple of 
MnraP Who were ita guirdlaniP 
What precaution wu token to proTeot 
It from being atolen ? 

this. What onimali were ucred to 
Mora P For what li Mara often put by 
metonymy? BapLoin in reforenoe to 
thii the phruBB wg M Oi varib, aneipite, 
btcerio Marie; mars ammunis; 

4mrt mortem oantu ; coHato marie et 
amtieue pugnara j tneiedWfrt mortem 
elppeis; naitra otarte oUgold pmragere; 
SHo oUeoegue morie pognare; tfalere 
ouirte fartnM; tfkere O&kUe eet, quid 
man turn egeta (Me; oaetre-marte^ 
oUera otarie; mare foeuj Hectenu «e- 
fwMinnrMi. 

1058. Who WM liarwy? .Whoae 
meaMBfer wu bn? OvBf Whgt did he 
preeMef Of whom Wu he thhpetronP 
Of whet the ihtwnter ? , Of whom the 
rateetor? Of whom the oonduotorp 
Of What iMm wu he the god P Why, 
WM hh okBed C^I/efilwCwhy STe^ 


What epitheti wait on thla account 
spiled Id her? Why wai abe colled 
Juucinat /21fAya, Genitalis or Gene^ 
tgllisf In whiob of her ohoractere did 
Btae bear the name NoctUuca, and 
Hderum regina f Why wu abe called 
TWtda f How ia ahe repreeented ? 

1061. Sy what general appellation 
were tbue tweWe deitiei diiauuiih- 
ed P Repeat the two Toraea of Enniua 
in which they ore enumerated? How 
ore they marked on tnolent inaorip- 
tioni? What other namei did they 
bear? What ore the inferior gode 
oollodP 


BimuT OeOT Wfant did they aeaMolly Over what wu ohe luppufed lo prcolde? 
preoldeP Whnt plooeo did they Cr^ 1667! Who were the chief of the 
goent f Whu were they beBBe pe^edl other Infeonal deitieaP Why were 
KM. Whh wu Hiane P Of whnt wu they xaHed Fon» P Whoae daughten 
cAm the goddeuT VTfaat nomo did Me were they? Whet wu their number P 
ImproB waithf fahenm? In ball T What were thiBlr anmu? By wbit 


1089. What WM the number of the 
mdeleeHl 

Of wbot WM Saturn the god? Whose 
•on WM he? On what cooditlon did 
Titan, hla brother, rulgn the kingdom 
to him P Hew, according to the poeta, 
did ho fulfil tius compact ? By whom 
wu be deceived ? Whom did ihe 
•tMUhilyhring up? Tu what country 
did Baturn betake falmaalf on hla ex- 
aaiaftoB from- the throne by Jupiter? 
To what Hotrict did he give name P 
From what diroumaianeo ? By whom 
waa be kindly received ? What period 
of fahuloM biitory ii luppoied to have 
happened under Saturn? Deacrlbe 
acme of the featnru of the golden age ? 
Whan did the ^nteroourae between the 
lode and m^n upon earth oeafe? By 
Which of the pelutiali wu the earth 
then deeerted ? Who alone remained ? 

1197. Whali«nire the dhdtagaiobiilg How ii Saturn depicted ? 
nttrlhatee ddiCeroary ? WI^>dou he 1663. Who wu Janui P Over what 
■omaciBoea Botr, u the god of aier> dM he pretide? Hew 1« he painted? 
ohnataP Where were imogee of Her- When wu hit temple open? When 
aury unnlly aruamd 1 For whnt pur- abut? Bxplehi the phraaea— Januv 
poae ? Where eloeP What la the rummua ah imoi Janus medius. What 
menalna of thO ph ru a — a r quovis Mguo were tborongfafarea called from him ? 
mmJU Mer e u rms f What, Me gotea at the entrance of 

' IM8. Whoae boa wea Apollo 7 Where private bouau? 
yma%e bora? Over what did be pre- 1064. Who waa Rhea I By what 
aid#? By, what oMer novaei wu he other namea wu ahe known? How 
mdled? whem wea hla prlnolpel wu ebe nepreaeated ? 
oaaole ? Ftam whit wu he oalied 1005. What waa Oybele ? What waa 
Ops^kief^Patareot vel-muf— >he called? From what town end 
terns f ~~TkpmbF 0 mef ’^Grmmimsf oouatry wu abe brought? Tu what 
jPythhuf HOw it be naaoily repre- place P When? 
oeated? Whitline wuioMed tamai? IMd. Who wae Pluto? What else 
What Idrdi ? wu he called ? Who wee hla wife ? 

IMlk Wbe wu .Aaenlaplaa?' Where How dU he obtain her? Wha| title 
WU he fermarly womhipped ? In whet did the receive at the queen of the 
mrml How le be repreaeoiedf Who infernal reglona? With what other 
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were thty iQiwoud to determine the 
life of men 1 whet were their leverel 
depertmenti? Whet wei the effect 
when there wee nothing on the diiteff? 
How ere they ell loneutnee repreieot- 
edP What were the namea of the 
Furiei? What, wai their number f 
How are they repreaented f Who waa 
Mora Tel letnumf Who waaSomnnaf 
How were the pnniahmeota of the in* 
femal regiona aometimea rrareaent- 
ed P With whit riew 1 

.1069. Who waa Baochna’i' Whoae 
Bon waa he P By what other namea 
ia he called P Why P Aa what ia 
he deacribedP How ia he repreaent-. 
ed P What epithet did be receive 
from hia being aometimea repre- 
pented with horniP By what ael- 
mala waa hia chariot drawn? Who 
were iti altendanui? What were the 
Baochanala called 1 What worda were 
iHod to aignify the aaored ritan of 
Bacchua? How often w[ete >khey 
celebrated P What are they beoDe 
called P When and where were they 
celebrated 7 . \ 

1009. Of wbat waa Priapna the god ?i 
Wboae aon waa he P 

1070. Who waa Sol ? mth whom fa 

he When dlatinguiabed from 

Apollo, whoae aon waa be mippoaed to 
he? How waa be depicted? Who 
were the Hnras or SeoaonaP Under 
what name waa the Sun chiefly wor- 
abipped by the Ppraiaiia P 

1071. Who waa Luna? By bow many 
horaea waa her chariot drawn P 

1072. What ia meant by Geniua P 
Were Genii confloed to Individttala ? 
What waa the general belial with re- 
gard to them ? Explain the pbraaea— 
dtfraudeo'e gmium atumt h%diii§ere 
genio, 

1073. What were the Larea end 
Penamap What do tbo Roman TMre$ 
appear to have been? Ofwbatmateriala 
were they made ? Where ware they 
placed 7 What bononra were rendered 
to them on feativala? Wbat other 
Larea. were there bealdea the domeatici 
€t/amiUares f 

1074. Why were the Penatea lo 
called ? In wbat part of the houae 
Were they worihlpped? What waa It 
called from tbia olronmatanoe ? Wbat 
nther namea had it? Wbat other 
Penatea were there? Where wage 
they wor^ipped P Over wbat did thby 
preaide ? Wbenoe were they brought 7 
Wbat opinion baa been entertained 
reapeotlng the Larea and Penatea f 
What autjborlty ia there ti% prove that 
they were diffareot P In what reapeota 
did thay differ? Wbat nircumatance 
lemaina to ahow the mperior venera- 


tion with which the Penatea ware 
regarded? To what waa the wnrahip 
of the Penatea ooofliied ? Where 
were the Lares worahipped ? Explain 
the phraaea— epfo cmm tare fundmsf 
nostria succede penatikua hoapes. 

on MINORUU 0KMT1DM, OR INFREIOR 
oxiTiia. 

1075. What were the Indigetuf 
Who waa Heroulei p For what ex^ 
ploita waa he famoua? What patrony- 
mic did be bear? From whom waa to 
BO called ? Why waaAte called 7'ir3ffa- 
rAiu^f^Why, GSteauaf To what did 
be owe hii death ? How did he die? 
How ia he repreaented P Under what 
titlea WM he invoked in Baaeveratlona P 
Of what waa he tim god? Over what 
alae did he prealdeP Explain in ro> 
ferenoe to thia thephraaea— dit>ef eimicw 
HmmUi desire Hereule, Wbat waa, 
in conaoqnenoe^done by those who ob- 
tained great richea ? 

1070. 1l\|!tao were Caator and PolloxF 
Whose brothera were tlmy 7 From 
wbat are said to have been pro- 
due^ P What ap^lation doea Horaca 
give them P Why wgre they iccounted 
the goda of marineiel What epUbele 
were ifimUed to, them 7 For what 
was Castto DoaMiTJItahle P For whatf 
pollus ? Hew are they represented ? 
What aietoey hence called? To which 
of them waa ^ tcaiple at Borne dadU 
oaM 7 Whoeo name did it bear T 

IflH. What waa .Alneai oxiled after 
hie deiftrationp Wliat^ Romulna? 
Why wto he ao oallad 7 What honour 
wuixinfadTed on the Remap Empernra 
after their denlh ^ . 

1079* To what arder nf the gods dH 
Pan beloDg? prer whom did hr pre- 
aide P Of wbat,rantol inatnimea ( wae 
he the inventor ? Wbeee son wdb he 
said to be P Where waa he chiefly 
worshipped P WhnI • epltbote did hn 
deriTB fidm place# in that ebiuitiyf. 
What waa be called by the Romana? 
How ia be repreaepted ? Of what w«h 
he anpposed to be the anther? Wh^ 
were they benoe called ? 

1079. Who wu Paunoi er' fiylvMM 
anppoeed to ha ? Who waa J^mmn er 
Fatuaf What other nbanea had idMt 
What were the rnral deitiM eaBod 
Faqnl,^ believed to eecaaion P Ov«p 
what did Tertumnea pradde ? Whad 
peoallar pow;^ was he anppeaed le 
^ 7 ExpUinthepbraae—rerfimu 

nia notueMeuiaf t 

1060* Who was Pomona? Wh^ 
wife Was ahe? Who was PlmV 
What waa ahe called by the 
Who waa Tenninttal What waf 
1 1 
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^Malltr in tlie amttraetlon of bh 
msfOo? Whit oirmiiiMtmDOfl.ooniMeCBd 
^Hlb It wbi ouBildBred «d onen of tho 
perpotuity of the empire 7 Who wm 
who wee H^ee Tel Byme^- 
iiKUflT Who wtf Lmrerne? 0?er 
whit did Yiouna preiide? Who wu 
ATemtnoiuf Were there more ihin 
one of ihli name 7 Who wbi FaKinm? 
Who were Roblgui end Bohlgo vel 
BnUgol Of whet wei Mephitii the 
goddeM— of whet, Oloaolne ? 

1081. Who wera the Nymphi f What 
were thrae oalled who preilded over 
monntaini ? Tboie who preaided orer 
woodi? Over riven and fouotiinaF 
Over the leaT What waa each 
river loppoaed to have? Who pre- 
elded over the Tiber ? Over the 
Po? How were all riven repre- 
•ented 7 What part of riven wai 
partloiilarly aaeredt How were they 
MDOured 7 What waa dene te render 
the preilding deltlee pippitkne ? Why 
wee BO pomp allowed te ewim near 
tbBbetd of dietpiingf OhvriiatiiikB 
waa BO boat’allowBd to he7‘'^'Bew were 
ftMBt^a aometiiBBe ttpooiiredf lf«n- 
tloii aB iaatanoe 7^ ^ 

\mt. What iBflciMadeldB 
elnded Wider the AdhiBnee I Who dna ' 
Charoir? What wet he henoe eejUtd ? 
What waa Oerberue? * 

lOBA Did the Boninia worihip any 
bekoga? Obre aehM ioatedoea. 
Did they iBtredttbO ^ #orahlp of 
Ibreign divlaltleiP What Sjfyjprtao 
deltlee did they worahip ? What 
wlBdaP W^ wia AblaoP Mere 
Waa ‘ he ihlgaiaed to reaide P What 
were theae laUnda Ja ooBaeqaeace 
«|lled ? Who winr^the Anno ? What 
wu the dlffernm between Dyotla or 
Dieapiterf nA vtiiovia nr Vedlua P 

IL ^iiiunn aAGBoaopi tbb HiiiiUBBa 
. or aaoavD THiaaa. 

1064* Did theae form e dietlBet order 
ibnaa the other eittaeBaP P w nB what 
eider of the oommanity were they 
geaerany obeaon P Into what two 
dlBaieo my tbef be divided 1 Why 
were the pontldoet ao oalled? By 
whom were they hiatitatedf From 
iHwC body were they ohoaen 7 Whet 
mta Hieir nember P When ' wu ft 
angmeBted P' What addltloa waa made 
tOftt From what bodyf What lathe 
Btdhiod of aome regirdiag the eriglB^ 
aamber of the peandoee ? To what did 
S^la lavuM the namber? How 
were they dltlded 7 What aappoaltlraa 
bate been eatertaiaed with regard la 
tl^ ? What wae the whoto 

ihiiabertir Che peiktItiMa oalled f 


1088. What were the dotiea of the 
.Nintiflomf What pnniahment could 
diey Infliot on auch u nagleoted their 
mandatea P What doea Dionyaiua 
aaaeit with regard to their reapoaai- 
bilitv 7 How are we to uadentand 
thia? Why? What duty jpartloularly 
devolved upon them P What were 
they called by the Greeki? What are 
tho lynoaymoua Latin eapreaaiona P 

1080. Hoiy were the vacant placea In 
the number af the pontiflcu anppHed 
after the time of . N uma C , Till what 
year 7 What ohange wu then intro- 
dnoed by Domitloa? Who abrogated 
thia law ? By whom waa it reatored ? 
Through wboee influence P Who aub- 
aeqaently traaaferred the right of 
election ftom the people to the priuti ? 
Who oaee more reatored it to the 
people? What permUalon wu granted 
to Angnataa after the battle of Aotium P 
What reeulted from the exerolae of thia 
power by Che lacceediDg emperori P 

1087. What WM the chief of the 
pomtifictg called t By whom wu be 
created? :From among whom ? How 
weire Iba other pontiflcea ohosen 7 
Who 'wu the drat plebeian pontifex 
mMtkms f wbat power did me pon> 
lifiet mamhenajmerolae in all rellgioua 
ttattero? Wbat were bio dutiea 7 
How eoold be evlnoe hie auperlority 
over the etber prieataP Give an in- 
ilanoe of tbe reapeot which the Ro- 
iBana entertained fcr religion and its 
BBtaiaten P To what atagiitratei do the 
pontilleeti la tim than of Oioero, appear 
to bave^haen in eotae reapeota amen- 
able P 

1088. What dnty waa particularly 
inonmbent on the pootlfax maximui 
with regard to the wonbip of Tana ? 
How ^ he puniah sach of tbe prieiteaaea 
u neglaoted their duty 7 On whafawo- 
oaeloni waa bti preaence, reqaiafte 7 
For What purpou did be attead ? What 
dOM fleaeoa call thia 7 What waa of 
Importance In the dellvOry of it P At 
what aaaeflihilea did be attend P Why 
eapedally when prieata were oreated ? 
why were the eornttla aald to be haldf 
or what waa decreed in them to be 
performed, aprfd pontf/tcei, vel pro 
coUegiff pontf/tcumf Wbat phraae 
wu alao applied to anything done in 
thia maaner? When wu Che po^tlfex 
Btaxfmna aaid pro coUegio rapomderef 
Did tbe deelaion of the college alwaya 
eoiaeide with the opialon of the poa- 
tifex? What wu ha in looh a cue 
bound to do? What aamber of pon- 
tiAoea waW aeceaaary to render any 
detorminatioo valid? Whou appro- 
bation WM requiilCe in oertain oaui ? 
¥Aat anthanty might the people 



gmTiONs. 


ezeniie in the dediottion of « temple? ponti/tcesf Whet wma their . mhe 
OifB to iQitmnoe. Who leem to boTO oelWd? Whet, their iroelleii eep? 
judged with the pontiAoee in eeme What wu ite form? Whet bIn <d|d 
oeaee ? Upon whom did it pertioulerlj they wear ? By whet jwea It Burmoiiiil- 
devolve to judge oonoerning niar> ed ? What waa tho toft or taaBel 
riagea? oalled ? For what ia it often put? 

IDSO. What had the pontifex maxi- What ia the rnffauing of the poeiUeiil 
mua and hia college the oare of rega-||diraae«-lrafOf freeiere regum opfoeif 
lating? What waa the publio calendar I For what elie ia it put? Who wps 
called? Why? To whoea- waa Che de|nrl?8d of bla office onaooonnCof hk 
knowledge of theie confined? Who cep hariiig fallen from hie bead during 
divulged it? Whoee namea were eleo a eaorifloe? Explain the pbraee^ 
marked in the Fasti of each year? eipfifia apex; apex senectutis ut 
Explain the phraaei— /airormn enu- auctorUas^ 

meratioj fasti metnoresj picti; signantes 1093., To what country wa| tho pen- 
tempora. What are the Faiti 0 onau- M/ex tMximus limited in enoient timoe ? 
lerea, or CapitoUan marbles f Where Who wei tho flret who wea freed firem 
were they found ? When? Why are that reitrictiOD? Wbo af^rwarde ? 
they called the CapHoUan marhiesf For wbet period wae the office of pon-i 


iney oaiiea too L.'opffoetan marbusr For wbet period wae the office of pon-. 
In litter timee what did it become tifex maxtmus held? What inatanua 
ouitomary to add on partioular daya of retpect for thia praotioe ia mentioned 
after the name of the featival ? Men- in the life of Aafwna ? To what ia it 
tion an initenoe ? What waa thi»Bap- impnted hf Jibeiiaeand Seneca? From 
poaed to confer ? To what practice in whht ddee u,|ippear nnlUely that thie 
the church of Rome ii it luppqeed In wae Che mflpnve hy which ha waa 
bare given origin ? In what light wde aotnaled ? Who aoeeeeded LepidiM aa 
the eraiure or one'a name from ttie pontifex moxlmna ? Bywhomwaathe 
Faati regarded ? Whet ere the Feeli offica .«rer after held ? Till Whoee 
of Ovid ? How many of them are ea> cime wae the title retained even by 
tant^ Ohriatian empeafVf^ What happenad 

1090. What prectiee did the pontifex when there weae two or more nmpe- 
maximua obeerve in enoient timee with.] ? Qa .wtetmodel ia the hierarehy >. 


ppoeed In wae Cho motive h7 which he waa 
light wde acCnaled ? Who aneeeodad Lepidim aa 


had they? On what ocoaeion wero the. roei^? Why wea it eo aallad? 
greeter part of them doitroyed? After What wee Acne hy Angnatua on be- 
what time do the pontlAm aeem to ooahig pmilifex ma||tabaa ? What 
have dropt the enatom of eompiUng aappoaidoh ^ eomo Ipunded oii Chfe 
ennela? By whom wore they luo- ciroUnMianw? Coder ^what naeM^ile 
oeeded in thii ouatom? Why were Horaoe a^peaed to.'i^idluda to the 
tlieir oompIlatiDna llkewiae atyled an- rmfe Nwmmi ..Whiffi le it afterwerda 
nala? Initanoe aevwal fedivMuah add <o •wtBiD^^ Wha* 1* ihe AfefeMii 

f itinguiihed In thia apeclea of emnpo- of Tefta called? Whet do othM^ 
lion. f With what damUl appaHr 

lOBl. What were tbemeimiira which to Imew been the aame? What eon^ 
a peraon wrote coooeming hia own ftrmaMon of chla do we find In IMor 
aenoni properly oalled? Jfention oome What dqea Macrobina atate wi^ t a dt H 
iuatanoea. To what elae am thia name to It? By what weia a nwaWfea. 
applied? Give axaroplea. What waa maximms and ah augur thohgw; WiM 
meant by a cornmentarUs f What polhited ? Wlmt arlaat amohi M 
doea Ccelina call the acta puMfea, or Jew# waa regardeu wi^ .tha adOMl 
publio regiatera of the oity ? With enpentidon ? , What reuu^ble ;Ma> 
what power ware (he pontifex maximua atanoo le reewdod by ‘ 0 io? ¥nmt 
and nil college inveated in certain 10010$ to be hie opinion wHb regard^’lo 
coiee? By whom might their eentenoe tlw dolatim of Iho laaifeliict/ 

be revereed ? What ia the pontifex lOBS. What were the Ahgurmdpah 
maxlmue eltboedli poaeeeied af 10 gnat eieatly oalled ? What wadllmhr edfeif 
power, oalled by Gioero ? Why? Hew From what? What inBoanoe di 4 /||Mry 
hava aome attempted to explain the ei^oy in tho Bovnan ■ etato ? llraiy? 
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_ ^ la. later timea aaned Auspices by Ringing P—B 7 flight?— By feediagP 
ilhiptianimf What warn lyDonymouf What kind at omeof wai much attend- 
axpreaakinfl? Explain the phraaei— ad to in war? What wai contempt of 
mnytec legis; auspices ctsptorum ope- their IntimatioDi euppoaed toocoaaion ? 
nawf dUs asispiciousj auspice musd. Mention an IniMnots. 

lOM. How are augurium and auspi 1102, What were the badgei of the 
cinei need with referenoe to each augure? Explain the phraiea— dlha,i 
othnr ? What wai the proper lignifloa- phinii cogUarey didapho vestire. At 
tion at auspiciumf Whet, of auguri^ what time did an augur uiually make 
umf For what are both of theae hli DhaeraationR on the hearens ? What 
werda teequenily put? What wae pbraae wee applied to the performanoe 
meant by etigtirinffi salutis T By what of thia oeremony ? Where did he take 
oOker namea were omena called P hia atatinn ? What waa auch a aitua- 
Why P What were the auspices taken tion called ? Whet preliminary lacred 
before paaiing a rirer oallad ? Prom rltea did he perform ? In what poil- 
what? In whoae time bed tbeie tion did he than eeat bimaelf according 
iallBD iniodjause? to Livy ? j What did he next deter- 

1007. From whom did the Romani mine P Wait waa thia apace called P 
I chiefly darire their knowledge of au- What other authora give the aame 
gory P What ahowi the high eaUma- deaoiiption with Livy, of the poaitlon 
tion In which thia art waa held P How of the augiir end of the quartere of the 
many were aent to Etruria for thia beavena ? In what reapeot doea the 
porpoae, according to Glporo? How atatement of 'Varro differ from that of 
many according to Yalerine Haximui P Livy and Dionyaini P What doei he 
What ahouldlt probably hi in both paM thia part of tjha HimTina ? Where, 
author! P ' with reepeet tpi thie poeition of the 

lOod. Into what agreeaunt are Ro- augur, waa the pms sinhiraT Where, 
mulnB aiid Remae laid to have entered the pars dextra T What doee he call 
hefam JUme waa bnUiP What ]daoe the refion mi the north P What omena 
did thOy Boleot for thia purpoae P were reelmDed lucky among the Ro. 
What waa tha reault of their nhaarva- ttana i# whatever poaition the augur 
tionaP What wera the eonaequanoea P ■tood P How then are they aomaiimea 

What ia tha oopnhcn ropart of tha oa|led unlnoky P For what, with re- 

death ef « Mamua? What baMma dpeot to thie poeition, are dexter and 
pnatemary * after RateuhM whan any mifler often put P What wai the only 
dhawntared upon an alBoaf np^rpma for whloh thunder on the left 

1099. Whet doee HlenyeEna eny ef waeeoneidezed a bad omen? Whore 

thia onaten? What ^ wae the oroaking of a raven reckoned 

performed W tha morning af tha day dn' foitanataP— ^f a crow? What may 
Whiah fonaa aioetad were ttvenlA on wa btewa infer with regard to the art 
their magiatr^ f Wae thia farbal of aagary among tho Rnmanv ? For 
daafoiiition iwmnad oofllciaBt P what purpoM doea it aeem to have 

1100. By wham are tea anguTe nop- '^mn contrived and onlUvated ? 
paaod to have bean fleet instituted? 1190. flpeolfy aome of the other 
II 9 whom ware they aOaflnnodP ' Wtwt lourcai from which they took omoj^ 
wai their nmnharf Why? By whom. What were auoh aooidenta oalleW 
,waa a foarth arahably added P On When were the augnra aaid commenfari? 
what nooaaionr Of what rank ware What waa the pbraae, if the omen 
lihe flrac augnra P Wbaf dhange took ^ae good P What waa it banco called P 
Maoo^ V. 4M? What addioM did Mention hteramarkable InitanM In 
Bjrlla' make to their Aua^iery By which Caesar turned a aeemingly bad 
w4mBi ware they at flrat ehosen ? What neo to the contrary P 

ekMafat did they afterwards uadorga p 1104 By what other method were 
W^t wae the ohief of the augan future events progDoetioaied ? What 
hilled? What ainguter privila^Vdld waa tbla celled f Whet la implied by 
fhM enioy? What raaaon doea the pbraae—erocute sortUtus uguatis 
tenwanail^ for thia? How did ihey an- ducusUurf What wem ihaiB loti? 
idieNtely cfo oivo the laws of frtenddblp ? How were they used ? Who explained 
fe what was the pmeedenoy elwaya th^ import? In what other mafmer 
gieno in deBroIng their iqiiolona ? am they aometimeo thrown ? Wbat 

1101 . Who p r eac i i h ed eolemn foi are the different meaninga of Soistes P 
•WduBrNnonim? Who explained all Quote examplee. What two similar 
umana? Frum how many aoureea did ^ntfleatfonap doea Oraeulum bear? 
illiW>idde(|y dmive tefcone of futurity P what does Taoitua call by the name ef 
^ffhit utere they ? > Whet ware theee Sortesf How did that people divine 
lest aafled? Wnal hteds gave umena fntun events? . What prophetic late 
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were the noet funoai? Whit dm 
Lif y mentioD inong nnladty omeiii ? 
From whet eln wen omeDi of fotorlty 
token P Who wore Sortiligif To 
whom doea laidorua ipply thie home P 
What oimilar practloe do we read of In 
liter writera? What other kind of 
lota wiB lometimei UMd ? What' wen 
thoae oalled who fontold fntun ennta 
by obaerving the itanP Prom wbat 
were they called Gofief What 


they aaid to hate been iaotttntaif 
Hoar Biny hooka Md etw bun, aoMiid^ 
lAKtoPli^? What were tbeoohbokn 
ouiddP To whoee earn wen dlMy 
ooBMutCtOdbyTargum P WhatpittAlft- 
moot one of theae perBOoa lild to 
hato aollend for prooing unfeMiAlt go 
hio truat? On what orlmiBala ^w«a 
(hie punlohment afterwarde inflioted P 
What adiUtioao wen at dMEmnt tfenei 
nada to their nunbarP By what 


other word beiides generiirelgeyiffifra 
waa oaed to eipreaa ono'a natiolty or 
DBial hour? What peraon wai aaid 
halHire imperatoriam genesUnf Why 
were those aitrologera alao oallad 
ChaMai. or BabylonHf Explain, in 
refenncB to thin, the phraaea — CW- 
daicisrationlbus eruditusj Babglonita 
doctrinai nec Babj/loMtot tentorii 
nwneros. What waa an ^phemerij 
V, eridesF What diviner waa oonMlted 
by the rich? By the poor? Wherg 
did theae uanalfy ait? What doea 
Horace oall it -from thia oirenmatanca P 
What wen thoae colled who Ibntold 
future evenli by interpnting dnimeP 
—By apparent iniplration ? 

110S. What faculty were penene. 
disordered in their imad luppoeed to. 
poiaeaaP What were sech pereona 
called? Why derritiwCkritif Why 
Larvtttif Why LympbatM or Lym^ 

f hatif How ii If/mphaHcwt need by 
aidon ? Explain pavor ^nphoficiir; 
nummi auri lympnatM; mens 
phata marestico. waeeWdntiCf 
used for insantu F Whgigren Fana. 
tici f From what wen Mfy an hailed P 
What do later writers mean by iMna* 
ikif Why? 

1196. Why were tbe Haruspiees bo 
called ? What other name had they f 
From what did they derive oraena of 
fMturity ? What did they regard aa 
nvonrable liEna? What elae did the* 
explain ? What other mlniattra m 
religion did they niembleP Wen 
they esteemed mi honourable la thU 
augurs P What wOe theii^art oalled P 
Whence was it derived P By what 
native of that oonntry is it eaid to hate 
been discovered ? Wen Etroiian 
J^arwpices «ften aent for to Rome P 
From what other garter did they 
Bometimea tmne P Who wen ArUs~ 
pie^f By whom waa tbe ooHege of 
Marusp^ institatod ? Of what unm* 
ber did it oonaist P What was their 
chief oalled I Wbat wax a nsnal H^^g 
of OalD with ngard to them? Wen 
thstr pndiotioni ever verUlefr? 

Hgr. Ill- What wae thb office of tha 
QutBdeeenivlri jacfis/ncftnufiif Whet 
games In pavtlcnlnr wni it their doty 
to cetobrato? On whdt oeoieioii an 


bady wen they choma, aeoording to 
the JDomitian UwF What waa m 
ehief of them ealled ? 

HOB.' What wen these Sibylline 
bo^ inppoaad to oentoin f On whet 
ocoaiioDi wen they insprctod? By 
whose order? Whiit9 Were they 
kept? Haw, and When^ wen they 
destroyed? What atlamj^ was madf 
to nplaea thattP Wen then other 
prophetic women beaidee tbe pnewhe 
came to VarqainP Adw aaaay dnee 
laelantiaa mention P ^iw many, 
jBlianP When deni PUny eny there 
won affitoee of three mhyls P Whiah 
was the D|ilaf P By ^hat od letoatod 
ponage to toe aafffnead to have 
a censnltod ? What to toa e^ai 
^^ VtogttP tofsgm, WtoBy 

Sibyl I Wbto Mtot did toa ltoar ^ 
lha phme ef her nvMencef In trhat 
mitoief did .aha nttar har nraotoet 

What ether jnean Ihr 

the ef her eraclast 

flcSMefl 

De lha Sibyifine venae gheied by 
OhrlaSan Writers In aepport ef Btoto 
ifgtoa^appearto have hnon antoetotof 
lies. Aew did tha ^todm awe iH 
empley tha variene SlMyaina eewto 
oolleoted by toe amhaeeadotaf Where 
wen these aepegi tod hy Angeatoef 
What was 'toe netober of toe emp haS e 
hoeks which he desivoyedy By etotMl 
wen the foraaer transmlhedf Why-f 
lin. Pnm whet dnttoa wern dhe 
QvtndsesmvM exemptodf Fee wlagl 
term was toafar pa fes i ho ud P Of wtoti 
jpen they eiep e rty the^efrieatof 
WhdldJd aatoef them henae toim dt 
bto home P What wm tola eeSff 
What prlefltoas's tripod did%- ra aai t ■ 
blaP Hewto itdeaerlhad bySatolM 
By ethan ? Per what Is It afton AtoB 
BxpiaUi henn tin pbiM todaiM 
sentlre. ' What ari' nndefto^vih',. 
toea# tripods whfofa ivrMrid 
been given as presents? W^evemep 
npnsentattons of toem he toifodT ' < 
lilt: IT. What' was toeoAoedThlin 

f Perwhtotoito 

posa wen the ^ „ ntoMtoeB#^ 

deeree fbtots to toe peSi f Sh BW 
deity In pnrtMW? WhWl# 
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OQOMioofid the inititaHoii of (hii order 
of firieiti? When were they dnt 
onsotedP What vu their oririaal 
tanaber ? What if ere they oallad from 
thU fdrcumitance? What pririlege of 
dreee did they enjoy along with the 
pontifleeaP To how many wai their 
nomber IncroaMd P By whom ? What 
waa the doty of the EpiUon^t when 
anything bad beenneglected or wrong- 
ly .perlhrmed in the publia gamea? 
What waa aometiinBa done by the 
pontificei in tbeie caaeaP What are 
meant by caena pontyicum, t. pon- 
tificates, et aimuralmf Why ? 

nil. What were the Pont^^SM, 
AngureSt Septmvirit Epulones, and 
Qmndecemviri called? What waa 
the Collegium Sodakum Augustaliuml 
Whatf the Flavialium collegium f To 
What elae Waa the name ot collegium 
applied? 

1118. What addition did Jnllna Gwaar 
make to each of the eollegea of Pon~ 
and Qiiifideceeii^H f 
To the SepiemiAH f What^power, 
with regard to theoe ooUegeiy waa. 
“ ' ■ ■ ! the battle o#| 

1 % WM the oonaegoe 
of this power being ezerdaed by the 
enooeedfag emperore P Blia they 
ta ha?B retained their anc^nt m af 
Gire esaaplaa. Were, two peraona 
the feme wily enctently elhiwed to 
eii|}^ W Mme prieetbood P Waa thia 
regnlathia regaNoA under the em- 
pefora? 

1114. h What waa the munberefthe 
PVatreg jLmbarwktf For what did 
they, ew up aacirifleea P What were 
thM iWAoea called P, Why P What 
wanjhe Tidim called ? By whom waa 
It hwi4od 7 Whoee pralaea did they 
aipg P Want were the lagredienta of 
the lllNitleo# made" to thet goddeaa? 

a Terae of in wbloh Bmy 

mrm epuiaerated. When were theee 
eaond liter perihraied P Frirately or 
pnbUoly ? 

1118. Who U mid .to hare ioetitoled 
thia order of prtoiti? In bongar of 
wbomp On arfaat oocaaim ? Foaiiwliat 
tone wae the ofloe held ? What peou*. 
llw<haih|M did they wear P WUat were 
the^Mjfltfe/ By wham wem they 
nagd P ' 

'1 8. Who were the GteHaweaf 
t WM their anmber P What ether 
offloera were oelled Curionesf 
.. doei Plantnajnean by calling a 
leeniamb by thia name ? 

1117. a. In what Were the Feeiales 
vci FhN^emplQyedP Whhh FVdaBa 
WM eaJled. pater Pagrahu f Why ? 
Bf whom were lhey inatituted P From 
u* lhaatht by Bhh 


nyaioi to hate been borrowed P Whal 
ia their number aoppoaed to hare 
been ? Of wbat mattera did they 
judge P Who inatituted the forma 
which they used ? For what pnrpoae 
were they arm to the enemy ? Wbat 
was this called? What did they 
always carry In their hands or wreathe 
round their temples P Wbat waa the 
chief of them hence called P What did 
each of them carry when sent to make 
a treaty p 

lUB. 4. By whom were the Sodaleo 
TUii TBl Titiensee appointed P For 
what pnrpoae ? Td what other perinn 
ia cheir Inititutlon attributed? In 
honour of whom ? What prieata were 
afterward! inititnted in Imitation of 
the SodeUet TUii f 

1110, 8. When waa ilkt RexHttcrorumt 
rel Rea SacriJIculus appointed P For 

hat parpoae ? Wm it an office of 
great importance P To what priest waa 
ho aabjeotp What waaneceasary be<^ 
fere a pcraon waa admitted to thia 
pgiaathood 7 Wbat wm UH wife called P 
What* hie hooM P 

mi PRIRSTS OP PaRTlOULAB 6008. 

Ii90> What ware the prieate of par. 
tionlar goda called 7 From what ? Who 
we«e iM chief of them P Of whom 
waa the Fiamm IMaUs tba prleat ? By 
nrhal WM he distlnguiabed f What 
rtoht did ha enjoy in rlrtue of hie 
ottoe? Of whom were the Flamen 
Mertiake and QufrinalU the prieate ? 
From whhi^My were these three 
always oboaH ? By whom were they 
first loatltuted P Who, previous to thia 
time, had performed the aaored rites 
wbioh afterwards belooged to the 
Flamen Dialia ? By whom were they 
afterwarda oreatedP By whom in- 
augurated P How do they aeem |p 
tore been created P 

lltl. What peculiar dreu waa worn 
by the Flaminesf In what oolleee do 
they aeem to have had a aeat P What 
were the Flaminea called that were 
afterwardi created P Were they pi^ 
trtoiana or plebeians 1 Mention an in- 
atanoe. Wbat other Flaminee were 
there P Wbat were eollegea of ench 
prieata called ? 

1128. Mention some reetrictioni to 
which the Fltmen of Jupiter wee inb- 
jeetedP What was bis wife called? 
Wm she aubjerted to any particular 
reatrictiona T Wbat immunity did she 
enjoy P Wbat happened In the event 
of her death? Why? 

1129. During what intorval waa there 
BO JFlamen JRatieg On what ooea- 
sienP Who darliM thia time perfofMed 
(be dnttoa el hia hwetion? Whe wM 
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made prtoat of Jupiter by Auffuitue? 
Wbo lometime before had been elect- 
ed to that office f By whom waa he 
aoon after deprived of it? On what 
pretext ? *> 

1124. II. Who were the Saliif 
What waa their number? By whom 
ware they inatituted 7 Why were 
they BO called 7 in what were they 
attired f What head-dreai did they 
wear ? What did they carry by their 
aide? What, in their right hand? 
What, in their left ? How were the 
■bielUa horns, according to Lucan f 
To what doea Seneca compare the 
leaping of the SaUif Who la said to 
have composed the aacred aongs which 
they aang in their prooeiiiona to the 
Oapitol? Were these intelligible In 
the time of Horace? What are they 
called by Feetua ? Why ? 

1125. When was The mast eolemn 
procession of the SalH^ What did it 
commemorate F What Greek daneera 
did they reiemble ? Whac manner of 
dancing had its origin in this island ? 
By whom wm it auppoaed to have been 
invented? By whom, according to the 
fablea of the poeci 1 For what purpoae ? 
In whose time waa it common" emmig 
the Greeks P 

1120. What qnallfloationa were Te- 

a uiaiie for admiaaion into the order of 
IB SaM? What doee Lucan cell 
them ? Why ? Explain the phraaea— 
Saftorer dapesf tpuiari Saliarem, in 
fnodum. Why ha^ they this aigniSoa- 
tion ? What was the chief of ^ SaUi 
called F Why ? What, th^ir principal 
musician ? What, be who admitted 
new members? How many other 
Saiii, according to Dionyaiua, < were 
added byTullui Hoitilius! What were 
these called 7 Why CoUM f What 
Wfre those Instituted by Numa called; 
for the sake of distinction ? Why F 
HIT. III. Who were the LfspCrcff 
Why were they so called 7 What wea 
tha place called where he wm war- 
shipped ?->And his featlTfll P When 
was thia feaUval celebrated F In what 
tuanner? 

1128. How many companiea of Lu* 
perci were there ? What were they 
named ? Which of theae were ancient? 
In honour of whmn were the JuM in-> 
Btitutpd P Who waa their ftrst ohief ? 
How did be on one oeoasion act in that 
capacity at tbo foetiTal of the Luper^ 
calia^ Was the crown accepted by 
Cttaar ? For what reaion ? what ob- 
eenrction did he make? To what 
place did he lend Che er«wn ? Waa 
the name of E&t, king, ever asamiMd 
by any of the succeeding emperoffs ? 
By whom wore the Litperci laid to 


bare been first instlfutod P Whan were 
they abolished ? 

1120 . IV, Who were the PatitU and 
PinarHf By whom were they in^ 
Htituted? On what occasion P By 
whom aim they said to have been in- 
structed in the sacred ritee? What 
part of the ceremony were the PitunH 
debarred from performing P By whose 
appointment p For what reason P In 
w^t capacity did they act? Bid the 
P9titH long continue to preside at the 
■aorifiDBs of HaroulesP What ulti- 
mateiy became of them P What be* 
reavemeni did Appiua suffer? What 
doea Livy assign as the cause of this? 

1130. v. Who were the Galli f Prom 
what were they id called? Why? 
What else were they called t What ' 
deeignition did their chief bear? Of 
what extraction were they ? With 
what geeturee did they carry round 
the image of Cybele? What ceremony 
did they perform at the vernal equinox? 
What was the name of this festivs] p 
For what purpose did they annually 
go round the vDlagea? Were other 
piifiita allowed to dib thia? By what 
poet are the oirolimetancBS relating m 
Vyhele and h^ licced rites ddtaiied ? 
By what wniA they diaaraced P 
IIU. WhovSere tlre rfrgine# Teffa- 
ki f What are they called in Greek ? 
Whence wee this nrieethood derived? 
Who is the first Teetal of whem we 
And mention t By Whom were they 
first inatiiated at Rome F What waa 
Uieir number P How many did Tar- 
ghlutoe Prtaoua or Serrius Tulllui add ? 
What waa their it 

from this period P 

1182. By whom were tbey fli a( ■piij 
sen? By whimi, after timirevpblemr?, 
How t|u a vicancy enppUed f 

addretied P Exfdadn the pbraseeo^^ 
^trgiHm FesUOem, To wbat oshdr 
piiestBWutheierm orpic applied ? Bid 
ehiamode of oaating lota continue to he ' 
oeoeaearyP How were they nM^ , 
warda chosettP Wbat method xmaem- ’ 
pkoyeff, when none i^lared edhiuotaH^ 
1188. For what apace of time vrhM iHn 
FttUU P^Vfyifu bound to IheirmintUfy^r/ 
Wbat daM did tdtiey y e r fe nn tiuitejl 
this period ? Whidi ibem wcea*3|f 
prmtkMre sdcH* f What wea m ml# , 
eat called ? What righta did 
oarer after thirty ye^ aerrice. 

1184. What was ^offieewf the Vaillil 
YirginsT Quote a peaaage fkem CMb 
which speciiee the firet past Of 
duty. What punishmant waa hMMi 
on tboae who allmlred the aneeaA file th 
go out ? By whom ? How wna fiiiB 
UDlu^y ioeldant axplaled P fnnwhnt 
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Wwa fha ItattUfftin Ifgkted up ? On what 
dij wiM it annually renenred Id thli 
maanar? Wbyl li the tecret 

K lgn of the Binpira rappoted to hoTe 
D ? 'What U It cali^ by Oio f 
Where was it kept ? lo whom wai it 
Tiaiblh f On what oocielonii wmi it re- 
more^ from the temple of Yeota ? By 
whom wha it once reeoued when the 
temple wm In flamet? What lots did 
be auatain? Of wbat waa he conie- 
ijeeiitiy deprired ? What iwoompenoe 
did he reOBire ? in whet eBtimaiiiMi 
were their Yowa and prayers held f 
What Ood wee woraLlpn^ In their de- 
Yotioas? Why? 

1135. What kind of lobe did they 
Wear ? With what were their heade 
decorated? What wm the Festatts 
dfttxhne hence eiUed? What name 
waa applied to Bta head drem V What 
waa doM^with their hair, when they 
were Aral choeen 1 Wae it afterwardi 
allowed to grow P 

nan. Mevden eone of the hononn 
and indvilegee whioh they enjoyBd. 
WhatwaicheAtriittayeabB? Towhoae 
oaie were they eoftreited when forced, 
thieogh indiapoeittongto leoYo It? What 
ponlahetent dM a Vds^ luilhr for 
YioUtingher Yowof simityt Where P 
By ediflan was ehe (bfet tiled end een- 


maintenanoe oi thoie who deroted 
themaelree wholly to sacred funotione ? 
What priests aeem to have been eatie- 
ft«d with the hoDoor of the offiee? 
Quote and translate a paaiege from 
Vopisoua whioh some apply to tbii sub- 
ject. Does It soem to hSYe been of 
general appUoatlon, or restricitod to the 

K riesta of a particular templet Into 
ow many olasaes are the priests aome- 
tfmea divided by later writers t Wbat 
are they ? What are these last called 
by Blaniliua ? Into how many claasea 
are they uiually divided ? What are 
they f 

SBRTiNTS or TUB PaiBBTB. 

US8. Whom did the pHesta employ 
tD .iBsift them in performing sacred 
rttea? How long did they remain in 
service ? What were they called ? 
Who were the didifui or JEditumni f 
Who, the Popap f By what other 
namoi were they called f To which of 
theae waa the name of MinUtri vtd- 
if^ly applied? Who were the 
Who, tba Jnaminlief Who were the 
TibMnet, TaMcinti, Fidkines f 

III. TUB PLiCEB AND RITBB OF BAORBD 
TUIUGB. 


tunued? What puttlehuMpt wta in- 
dieled on Imr paramour ? Btwhomia 
UOsnothud or Mah>hmentaaid to have 
buMl OantrivM? What was the oom- 
Mtliiion of Ihia erlote thought to fore. 
boBif Hew was It ilwaya expiated ? 
How is Hm Widpeoted virtiie of aome 
vhplna sold to have been oleanbd ? 

11{7. Dttthe shMcf give uintnohln- 
fonlptlon obnoeTDing the eutolumenta 
oflhe pefeetsorm^^traies? How did 
Rooittlas srovide w Che per fa gnanee 
of aurad ntes, apd for the aupport of 
tampleB P By whom Vaa the greateet 
Bombar of pflests and saoHfioea InsH. 
tulad? Whtf prevMdn did he make 
religleiui eatabllibment ? To 
wham akfl^ild he appoint a jrablie 
aAgiaBdP What ootttraar dees Diony- 
draw between the priesthood of 
jn^sawd that of other nstidns? la 
ibeaa any mentton of an ananriialBry ? 
Ifau# ^Bat did Che ptiesti In after e|^ 
'gjHm'Oil immunity? Waa it granted ? 
who iihereased their dignity had emeto- 

■ P What 

•dP Wbat mtflscmtes^ 
ariarlae did he fta P Wbat was given 
Who Weft tisappbinted nf a 

af Be wbat, aec^lng to Zoui- 

'jWai,4ld7‘_ .: _ . 

htmBBlf,whea he aballihed the heafhm 
If BgeeUmeardnit 

■i BBite Ihr lha 


1183. What were the places dedicated 
to theworsbip of tbe gods called ? Why 
dogiMfaf ^ whom was the Pan- 
fhOon built? Towbom wasitdodlcated? 
What wsi a emsll temple or obapel 
Bailed P What a wood or thicket of 
IFOOB oonseorated to religious worship? 
What places were tbe gods supposed 
to fraquentP Quote a pasisge from 
Luoan iUuBtratlve of ibis. In wbat 
did the worship of the gods chiefly coh-\ 
■1st. 

1149. Wbat waa essential to every 
act of reUgiotts worabip 7 What impor- 
tance wae atlaohed to the words used ? 
Were the aamo forms alweyri em- 
ployad ? What superstition originated 
mnn this ? What form did they em- 
ploy, when in doubt about the name 
of any god? Why? Wbat was tha 
belief ooDuernlnf that which occurred 
to a person in doubt ? Where were the 
gods thought to remain in the day!' 
timef During the night? For what 
purpose weM they eopposed to traverse 
tbe earth ? What WM the belief ooli- 
oemlng the stare ? 

1141. What oeremonies were par. 
formed by those who prayed ? On what 
.other ooMSian were the same Bolemoi- 
dee ohoerved ? Wbat pbnws ware ap- 
te this P Specify aome of the oh* 
which they vowed ? Whic were 
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g«mei ea1l9d when offered io Ailfllmeni 
of > TOW P What WM meent by Ver 
Sacrum f Who were included Intbie^ 
Tow inionB the SamniteeP Tn what 
t practice doee the pbraae genua in- 
cerare deorum refer ? 

1142. When were Towa aaid valere 
esse rata 1 When cadere, eise irrita f 
When waa a penon aaid esae voU retu f 
When votl damnatus f Explain the 
phraaee, damnabis tu quoque votU^ 
reddere vel solvere vota. What 
waa polluctum f From what waa it ao 

. called P What doea the phraae poU%s. 
ciMUter coenare hence aigoify P What 
waa naually done by tboae who Im-' 
plored the aid of tM goda? With 
what Tiew ? Whoae temple in parti* 
oular was thua frequented ? 

1143. What votive offering waa made 
bT thoae aaved from ahlpwreckP By 
dlacharged aoldiera P By gladldtora? By 
poeU ? How did peraona who had aai- 
fered ahipwreok aometimea anpport 
themaelvea P How did Augoatua, nman 
he had loat a number of hia ahlpa In a 
atonoi expreaa hia reaentment againat 
Neptune ? 

1144. On what oooaalonajwere thanka- 

glTinga made ? What auperatltioua be- 
lief ia thought to have induced Augnat- 
ua to beg an alma yearly from the 
people P I 

1149. When waa a thankagiTing de- 
%reed by the aenatei to be made in Ml 
the templea ? What waa thia oalled 7 
What other ceremony wee performed ? 
What waa thla oalled 1 For what aer- 
Tice WM thia honour oonferred on Ci- 
cero ? What unprecedented ehtmm- 
atanoe attended Ita conferment? Who 
WM the author of the decree f On 
what other occaalonawM a eupplioatitm 
decreed P In what peculiar manner 
waa It then made ? When, and on 
what ofNJMion, wm the ZectMemium 
flrat introduced ? 

1140. What reqniaitea and prepara, 
tiona were Inoumbent on thoae who of- 
fereiT' aaoiiBooa 7 With what did the 
oeremony commenee P 

1147. What qualldbationa were ne*' 
otwaary in the animala to be aeorlAoed P 
What meana were empUped to aeoure 
thia? What were they Mnoa oalled? 
How worn they adorned ? 

1148. Who led the Tlotim to the altar? 

How were they habited ? Why nraa 
the Tifltim led with a alack rope, and 
allowed to atand looee befeee the altar P 
Deaejiha the aaoriAce. What wm 
thia eelled P What waa tfaaTlotim thua 
Mid to be ? Why were tb^tema bn- 
Moloraand mactaremoA iD.prefereneei 
^0 oaedergfjmgularaf What ward the ; 
Prtma UAMdna t j 


1149. By whom wMtfaeTitflim atmokP^ 
With what ? By whoae order 7 How 
WM the prieat addreaaed ? What waa 
hia anawer P What, followed I Wm 
the whole vlodm uauMly burnt P MThatt 
waa it called when antdi wh the oaae 1 
Wbon a i»rt only wm bnrnt, what wm 
done with the remainder 't* What wm 
he aaid to do who cat up the animal 
and diTided it into paita ? What were 
the entraila oalled when thua divided P 
Prom what ciroumatanDe doea Diony- 
atua eoDolnde that the Romana were of 
Greek extraation P 

1190. What WM next done P What 
wein diey aaid to have done if the 
■igna were faroaraUe P What exprea* 
aion WM apjdied to thiaf What took 
place if the aigna ware unfiTourable ? 

IISI. What part of the victim waa 
ohledy inapeoted ? Why? What wm it 
hence tanned ? Into how many parte 
waa it divided? What were they 
oalled P What did they ooiyeotniefram 
the former P What foom the latter? 
What doea tha caput In each of thaae 
porta Mem to hM been I What le it 
called by Livy P, What vtm foe abaenee 
of thia protuberanoa or of foe heart of 
the Tictlm reolMHMd P Mention a re- 
markable inafonee fo which foe heart 
of tbf vioHm wfo.btUoTad to be w»nl« 
log P What other parte of the liver 
were partiaflarly etteoded teP 

1199. WhatwMdese with the enfoaifo 
after they had been Inspected by foe 
Hanupioaf What vtm aaid to be done 
with them when they were pUtoed eo 
the altara ? What jnoTefhkal aeyiiqt 
WM hence applied tp any un|ueky ep« 
oident that preTentedjm penon from 
doing what be had reaeWed on 1 l^lbat 
w^ |>iieat wheiif foe aaerU 

11^ What followed the aeorifieeP 
By whom waa thia pre|aied on puh^ 
ocoaaiDneP What wm the oaae m pii* 
vatf aaorincea ? 4 , 

1194. What wSa idjceral^? ^Qien 
waa thia made to the #o^eP R«w 
doea the Arm admit of foia rtgniiia 
tion? , 

1165. What WM the cMoer of foe tIi> 
time offered fo the oeleatiM gbda f 
WboDoe wove they hrnuf ht P How 
were they eaerlftced 7 What Am foe 
oolour of thoae oftbred to foe htlenial 
deitiMP In what ettlhida were 4 lM 9 <’ 
killed ? From what qoacter waa foe 
knifo applied ? What wm done wiHi 
the Uoed 7 In what partioalaM did 
thoae who aaoridoed to foe oeleartal 
differ from theoe who McrtAetol fo foe^ 
Jnfomal goda 

1186. Spediy eoM of foe Hlfcteait 
kinda di lanilcoa. Were 1 
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iMAeM vtfeUkd amonc the Rointni f 
What penoiif were by a law of Komu* 
lea^defoted to Plato and the infernal 

S lip and might therefore be alaln with 
panity? What power of a limiler 
tendency waa at a lubaequent period 
poMeeaed by n ooniul, dictator, or prae- 
torl Howo^n do human MaoriAoeneem 
to hare been offered in the tint agee of 
the repnblio P When were they pro- 
hibited by a decree of the lenate ? In 
what temia doea Pliny allude to the 
nboUtion of the barbarona ouatom ? 
What rielation of the enactment took 
pUoe ae late aa A. U. 708 1 Howhaait 
been attempted to reeoudle thia with 
the atatement of Pliny f What aarage 
aotion of thia kind waa perpetrated by 
c Aiignatui, after he bed compelled 
^teniue to a autrender at PemaiaP 
Of what aimllar atrooitiea waa Sax. 
FmnpeiiM guilty P For what purpoaea 
did lioya ooatifnie to be put to death in 
the time of Cioero and Horace P 
1107. Vfbatia the diatination between 
ara and nlfore? For what ia ara put 
in the phraae pro arit H /ocU P For 
what/b^? What wna the adytwmf 
With what were altem oovored P How 
were they adconed? With what were 
they bound P 

1188. To wham did nllanand templea 
emoog the Ore^ end lUouana, ea 
emong >tbe Jewa aficrd'«m naylumP 
For whet ia am henoe put? What 
naahna were ■eirtniiiinee employed to 
fetoe a peraon from llm oancfnary p 
1188. What mark of rmpoct waa 
ehowa by the to thememory 

of OoBiar I Ww ocher nominal oryftnn 
wea there m Bllma What rendered 
tbie^nctnary tteblelr P Who rktlaited 
the ehrine ttf JFnttna ? By what aot j 
llINk MentloiL. eeme af the , 
and inotnuneaia waed, in 

T^l OOliaH VKih. 

Iin, Intohow numy^nthi la Ri _ 
le* Wd to ngve divided the year? 
What waa the .ftnt oalledPP From 
whan? What wee the aecond called ? 
Whyl The third I From whom? And 
the lnnrch? FmnwhomP Prom what 
weMf Che rem named 7 Ifention them. 
What fHi QulmtiUt afterwarda called ! 
Awn whom? Whtt, SextiUs 7 From 
Wheat Why t 014 none of the other 
mnpiiiinia pee theh- hamea to particular 

1108. By whom; were .two monthe 
wdded? What wefu they called t Why? 
For what reueea waa thbaaorHice per- 
lo r m ud In Mtnary ? 

U88. flow didhluma, in ImlUtten.of 
’Hm OsB^, difidc the year ? What 


addition did lie make to thia number ? 
Why ? What ap^ce of time waa atill 
awentlng to make the lunar yeur oorrei- 
pond to the coiirae of the aun P How 
did be aupply Ihla defloiency ? To 
whoiB diaeretlon waa the intercalating 
of thia month left? Wbat advantage 
did they take of the truat confided to 
them P Give an inatenoe . What were 
the coDaequencei of tbli lioenoe P 

J164. Who reaoWed to put an rad to 
thia diaorderP By what method did 
be propoae to aocompliah bla purpnae p 
When and how waa it carried Into ef- 
fect? What method did be adopt in 
order Co make mattera proceed regular- 
ly trom the let nf the enaulnB January ? 
what extraordinary length of year re- 
•ulted from the change ? 

ildfi. By whoae care and akill were 
tbeae imprpvemenca effected ? Who 
wea What kind of CBlrad>ir 

waa formed from hla arrangement by 
FiavUia ? 

IIGS. Whet ii the only change that 
baa been made on the Julian or Solar 
year up to the preaent time P By what 
wea thia change oecaaionedf When ? 
What led tu Ij V How waa it effected P 
What did be ordain in order to 
make the civil year for the future agree 
with the real dub 7 What will the 
dlfferanoe amount to in 7000 or rather 
in |iSR0 yean P 

1107. What oouDtriei immediately 
adopted thia alteration of the atyle P 
When waa it adopted in Britain? How? 
Whit other alteration wea made that 
aaue year in England? When did this 
ffivi tike place ? 

1108. How were the Roman montha 
dirided ? What waa the firat day 
called? Why? On wbat day did the 
nanea fall? On what day, the. idea P 
Why were the nonet and ides to celled ? 
In what months did the nones and ides 
occur at u different time? On what 
daye did they fall in these four montha ? 
What waa the first day of the inter- 
calary month called f Explain the 
phrases intraseptknas calendar j sextae 
Kalendv. 

1169. What led CRsar to tbie method 
of regulating 4 |faB year? How waa it 
dividod by the EiyptlenaP How did 
be diapose of theae aupernumerary dayi 
and nf the two which be took from Feb- 
ruary ? What insertion of tiule in 
1461 yean, would, aooording to Dio, make 
up Che difference between the year and 
the oourao of the aun ? Haa hla state- 
ment been found to he correct? Wbat 
, other 4 Mbi 0 nce waa therebetween the 
Egyvcian and Julian year? 

.1170. Did the ancient Rfimani divide 
their time Into wdcke? Whit peopio 
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have tve Imitated in the dlviiimi of time? 
At what itated inrervali did the ooantry 
people oome to Rome ? What were thea« 
daya henoe called 1 How many Inter- 
mediate daya were there for working ? 
JDoea there aeem to have been any 
word to expreaa thia apace of time ? 
What waa frifiuA nundinwm or fri- 
nundinum? Do the elaaoica ,ever 
put nundinum byitaelf for a apace of 
time ? What waa it uaed tn denote 
under the later emperora? For what 
elae ia it hence put f 

1171. When waa the ouatom of divid- 
ing time into weeka introduced ? What 
irt the Btatement of Dio ? When did be 
ftouriah ? From what were the daya of 
the week named ? Enumerate them. 
How did the Romana count in marking 
the daya of the montha P llluatrate 
your meaning, 

1179. Why waa leap year called Bii- 
sertigisf with what exception are 
tiiB nameaof all the montha uaed either 
ai aubatantivea nr adjeotirea ? Row ia 
Apri/is Hied 7 Were there any kalenda 
ill the Greek methodpf oomputlng thne? 
Whet wea the.ftrat day of their month 
nailed ? Explain thegphraae ad Grtuau 
kalendojt solvere* 

1173. What two klhda of daya were 
there among the Romani ? -^What wii 
the did/ day P What were Ita parti? 
What waa the nefura/ day 7 Hew wae 
it divided ? What waa meant by hara 
Mbemaf Why? Into how many 
watchea waa the night divided? Of how 
many houra did each oonaiac? .Wae the 
Un|[ih of theae Axed or variable ? What 
waa Aora seJfta noctit f What Mjpffaia f. 
What Octavaf 

iird, When waa the diviaitm of Hra 
day into houra introduced at Rome? 
What are the only perioda-of the day 
mentioned in the twelve tablea ? What 
doea Pliny atate with regard to the 
addition of mid-day ? 

1175. Where are dlala aaid to have 
been invented ? By whom? When? 
Who ia Bald to have aet up the Arat 
dial at Rome? When? Whore waa 
the next aet up? By whom? Whence 
waa it brought ? Wheat Explain the 
phraae ad solarhm versari. Who Arat 
meaaured time by water? When? 
What advantage reaulted from ita in- 
vention ? Waa the uae of olooka and 
watohea known to the Romani P 

hiVTBION or DAT! AND ROMAN rBITl^ 

* VAL5. 

UTS. Riatinguiah iffea fasti, prstfeiti 
and intereUif To wbat^rpoeea were 
the iflea /Mdevoted ? W hat wore the 
daye ealfod on whleh fhsre wti a oMen- 


tlon from bnehim 7 Howvrere jfiniae 
divided P What were the ^dlflemiit 
kindi of pnbUe ferkte or feetimla? 
What were theae called T 

1177. I. When were the agamttta 
celebrated P la honour of whom P In 
honour of whom were the carmmtalla 
celebrated? On what day of the 
month ? What kind of a holiday waa 
thia? What animal waa aeorlAced to 
Jupiter on the 13th ? For wbfit elae waa 
thia day remarkable ? What cnatoaewM 
obeerved on the Arat daysof thia mdnfh? 

1178. II. What featiyal waa eelo- 
brated op the 18th of Febmary ? On 
the l5th? Un the 17th? On the fiat? 
What day la mentioned by Ovid for the 
oelebration of Ihia featival ? Waa it 
alwaya conAned to one day ? By what • 
wai it incGeeded ? What waa thia feeat 
called ? To whom were the terminal 
dedicated ? What featival lo^ plhoe 
on the 94th P On the 97th ? 

1179. 111. On what day of Mareh 

ere the mattonalks eelebrated? By 

whom ? Fiir what reaeon ? What piece 
of ooartdly waa -on thia dayehown by 
hnid>anda to their wivee P What other 
featival took pleoeOB the eame day fUd 
the three foflewiiig? What ia meiht 
by uiUvres dapat vel coenae? Wliy^P 
What featival wae celebrated oe the 
IBtb ? Whet ceremony waa Mrfmmed 
on%e iame day ? . Whet Ceitivalnn ibo 
latrn Why fo oalled? What vrere 
peinervalla? Whateeremony was per* 
formed on Ike laat day of thle fcititBl 
and alfo ^on the Bid of BCay ? What 
waa it henoe called? WIml footival 
wan eelebrated on the 99th. 

1180. IV. What MiUvdl waa odle- 
brated on the 1th or 5th of April f 
'' the Otb? On tbo l5th? What 

animal a were eaeriAoed dn.thie 

I ? WhAtfeedVal waaoriehaniod 
pn the flat P What did Onaar apnolait 
to be annndRy celphtiited on tUa dnr ? 
Why? WbatiMvel teoK place on 
the Uth ? On Ivbet day 4id the ^Fio- 
ralla be^n ? Hew leng did they mm* 
tinueP whoau preednne la eetdtolmee 
onee etiecked the hBdaeencf 'of Ihie 
feativalf 

1181. V. Whole aaerod rlloe were 
performe d on the keleade ef Meiy? 
By whom were they peHbrmed? Whei^ 
For what ? Id^at ether reUgione vtie 
waa perfnnned ea thia, Aay P When 
featival waa oelebrated on the InAV 
What victima are aald to have been oaii- 
oiently aacnridced at thia time to Ifeiide 
the mother of the Laras f By^wbom 
waa thia cmel tmetom ih h W e hed ? 
What foitlval wm eelohrated 

Bth f What weretfad X i h B mw M hdBnred 
te'he? For nhat hme nledii^^lhiir 
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■MTOd ritM pwfbmed ? Wh»t oeTB> 
in«ay wm per f ori rt on tho iJtht 
What were Ubm fanagaa called ? For 
what were they aoMtated ? What 
other ImiItbI IooIc place on the Mine 
uay ? What un the 2M ? What epi- 
thet waa applied to thia fMtival ? 
Why? 

list. VI. What feitir ala took fd ace 
on die haleoda of June ? Wbnae feiti- 
eal waa oelobrated on tho 4th ? Whet 
on the 7th ? What on the 0th P What 
on the loth? What are the ocntenCi 
of the eln Imlce of OWd called 
What haa become of the other aix ? 

1183« VII, What waa oommiMily done 
on the kalanda of July ? What leatifal 
waa celebrated on the 4th ? In onm- 
meiBoraCiDii of whatwrtnt? What oo 
the 5th? Whit celebrated indWidual 
wia born on Che 12th? What procea- 
toak place on the lOtb or ideif 
whet waa the lOth famoue ? Whet 
ww It bonce called? What featival 
wea o^hraiedon the 234 F 

1134, VIII. Whit feahral hapiMned 
on cheidther ideaof Aufiatf On the 
iMi F On the Wk ? On the did S 

1183. IX. VM dmllfal waa oele- 
hraled an thedchcfAifiemberl What 
mnaeony waa ancieidly i ie i i wm ed on 
Che 13th? What tedealWhk place on 
Che30eh? 

1186. X. WbatlMrilwwnetolMiid. 
on Che lath of qp^hor F tiniheftthr 
Whacneiwnony m p oi <^. ed on the 
isthi Whac wii; cut tew eriM? 
Why wMTlbia aaeliiee oiWnd ? What 
waa done with the latt F 

1137. XI. SWint wared feaat ao c M n a d 

on the IMh ef.lirremUr ? 0« whaee 
aoooant were eaered lUee perfamied on 
tho 27th? w 

1188. XII. What feetiedi weiLe^^ 
hratod on Cha 3th or nooea of llhoa^ 
hMF 0B the ItthI What took plaee 
at the oalehwHian alCUa featiTai ? How 
( did it eanancM?..|8Vhat were Cha 
WW/ Frobi wh2 were they eo 
df What faatival waa celebrated 
leaM? 

1138. Ankmeriia the/erlaatM’MccipfC- 
uce f By wham ware IhnjIHrfad Latkut 
drat eppain ted F For what BnesP What, 
waa their deration after the ea|Wlakia 
of the klnga? Oa what aeeaafc 

they B&i«crea1yealahrated4»y tho'enn- 
eUaF What aeaietimeB rendered their 
ebpaCftion neeeiaaary F Whoiw were the 
mwwfld eelabfaCed P Th whom ? 
when and why wero the tmemtUfoe 
waiehratid ? Ta whoaa tad whera tho 


aihanthny ware 

WhatwnajTMfftftaan? tin 


what aeooanl were/arCae privately ob- 
Mi*red by famlhea and indivldaala? 
How waa the birthday of the emperora 
celebrated? What were the gamea 
celebrated on the birthday of Anguitua 
called ? 

1181 How weie the diesprpfati divi- 
ded? What were uunainaef How 
often did they happen ? On what day 
waa it reckoned nnluoky for them to 
fall ? What waa done by Anguitua In 
order to prevent it P How waa the time 
made to agree with the arrangement of 
Jnlioe CaMarP What were dies prae- 
hares f Non praeliares f What w ere 
theae daya oalled P Why ? To what 
other daya were theie worda applied ? 
WbaC were the idea of March called f 
Why ? By whom waa the number of 
aacrifloee and holy daya abridged? For 
what reaaon P 

nOUAN BAMB8. 

1199. Bid gamai among the ancient 
Romana oonititute a part of reliaioua 
worabip? Were they elwaya of the 
same kind 7 To what beingi were they 
it dret eaclualvely oonaecrated ? What 
were tbeir diBbrant kindi ? What were 
Che kidi sstcukrtde f Were they regu- 
larly pericrmed ’ at tboae periods ? 
What Win the moat famona gamea? 
WhU*vhBl^bey hence oalled? Which 
the chief? ^ 

I. LUDI OIRCIMBBB. 

1198. Who flral built the vireus uutxi- 

us? Betwixt what hUla did it lie? 
Why waa it called circus? What waa 
its kngtfa 7 What, its breadth ? With 
ndiat was it aarrounded ? What were 
cbeeo eeau oalled P Of what materiali 
wen they formed? For what bodies 
wore eepatato plaoaa ellotted P Huw 
wnro tbeee last aooomroodated under 
tho republic? Hew many la it aaid to 
heva onatBioed P What wu its olr- 
oumferenoe? With what waa it aui - 
rounded ? Of what breadth and depth 
was the oanid? Of what height the 
pordDOB? By whom were they both 
formed ? What mdena were employed 
to preeent diaturbanCe ? Wbat were 
ibrnewceresf Why were they ao cal led? 
When were they flrat built? What 
stood befmna the corcercf 7 Wbat waa 
ktituied for these ? Who 
were the mcrolorfii mentioned In some 
aodent insoriptioni ? Wbat waa thia 
line eellad ? For what purpose does it 
m to have been drawn ? Hpw does 
Ueraee heandfuUy allude to thia ? 

IIM. What was the ferao of this end 
offhe oirens? Whatwere tkemaeui- 
mMf Why wwre ihey so 
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What wu the spina f What itood at 1200. Why are the epitheti liquldst, 
its extremitlei ? What were they applied to WhatU&d 

oalled ? Whatparpoae did they lerre? of garment did the afhietat wear? 
fiaplaio the pbraie a carcerUms ad me- What other penoQi nied ihii garment# 
lam vel calcem f but of a flaer quality ? What worn ihe 

lldfi. Whac did Aiignitui erect in the Ceatui ? 
spina, and at a imall dietancs from the ISOl. To what treatment were tlie 
middle ? On what were the av i oombatanti lul^eoted . preparat^ to 
plaoed? Where did tbeie atand ? For their eabihition in pnblie? Where 
whatpurpoie were they raised nr rather were they exercised in winter? What 
taken down ? Wbst figure was en- does jystym generally signify ? What 
graved above each of them? What were the persuis oalled who were thne 
were these pillars called ? What Is the pxerclsed?— he who exercised them? 
ppinioQ uf others? .What author joins From what oiroumstanoe was Antony 
them together ? Quote the passage, called gymnasiarcAa by Auguitue r 
Who is said to have first oonttructed What TTaa the proper algntfloatlon of 
them? When? Do we find no mention palaestraf What does it mean In the 
of them previous to thia date? By whom phrMstpaUiestramdisceretunctaedona 
are they mentianed nearly 600 years palaestrae f What was the moral teo^ • 
after ? Why was the. figure of an egg denoy of these gymnastic games ? 
ohoieD ? Why that of a dolphin? What were the athletic gamee 

What ceremonies were performed be- among the Greeks called? WN|||? 
fore the camea began P What crown was worn by ▼ietol^l^ 

lld(i. Mention the principal shows the Olympic gsmee ? What, at the 
that were exhibited in the circus nuuf- Fytbian ? At the Nemean P At the 
mus. Of wbioh of these were the Isthmian ? How did they enter iheii^ 
Romans extravagantly fond? InUrfrespeotive cHiea ? Wbatj according m 
how many parties or factions were the Plutaroh,was this intended to indnute? 
charioteers diitribiited ? What were What gratuity did they receive ? 
they? What were the two added by lfi03» 111. What wet the Iimsm 
D omitian called ? What attracted the Trtdtuf By whom vru it revived P By 
favour of the spectators? Wai the whim Is It deicrlhed ? 
msnifeststloii ol this jpartinanship non* 1204. IV, What, with refereDDe to the 
fined within pAper limita ? Give am OirtV^nD^nn<tef meant by 

instance. • f W%ht were eueh men ealintt 

1197. How was the order determined Did they Itfbt voluntarily or were tbegi 
In which thp rhariots or horses stood ? forced to th|p way of Ble P Oivennex* 
What was the signal for parting ? ample of the latter oaie. What were 
vv hat was then witbdravrn ? How WM vivaria 7 What numher of dnimals w«a 
the victo^ decided? What was tbte on hoe of these oocasioos exhibited by 
called? why? How many heats were Fo«mm? 

usually run in one day? What nattber wbnt military eontests were re* 
of chirlota ooniequently ran in tme day, pfnaented in the drona ? 

When there were four factions# andona ISMb VL Where waatfeie reprMenla- 
of these started at each time? What tion of a nsutnsdiin or aea-fight flrte 
change took plaoe when the number j made ? Wlmt eeoperpri eon teruct ed , 
exceeded this? reservnin for thie nmpuse ? What were 

1198. What reward was conferred on the combatenta ealM ? Of whom were 

the victor ? What were Arat given to they nanaliy odmpoeed 7 Whnl wna 
the victor at games ? Whose example done# when any tbiog nikiuoky hmp« 
did the Romans follow in thia ? Wbeq peoed at the gsu^P • 

did those who had received crowns for 

their bravery In war first wear t^m |i. aeows oir gladutoib. 

at the games? Why was the palmtree „ 

chiisen for this purpose P For what ia iBOd. What were the abewa of^ndU 
hence put by poets? What was Blors properly sailed P Whet, Ihn . 
palmd lemniscataf What does Terence person that exhibited thm ? Whal7 
me^D by huic consilio paimam do f distinotlon did be em dwiAg Ihndnya 

1199. 11. How many kinds of contests of of the exblUtioo i From what ^ 
a^lity andstrenath were thero? Eiiu> these shews seem te have taken Qteir 
merste them. What were they celled rite? 

from their number V, Why err f omen gym- 1907. When wen gladlaters mbt 
nkum f To what ie the temn gy«»MW&m PuWioly exhibited at Him ? By whnm? 
henoe applied? What was ^ oompes- On what occasion P By whom, warn 
iPfv/ Why was It ao called? What they afterwaida exhibited For whnt 
feMse aw giveo to those who ueed It? porpoae P A.t what leasts? MehtlnM 

F S 



QUCBTlOm. 


•p iMtattoe flloitimtlfv of ttie ttUBben Bpeoteton Si It uld to hivi eonUined ? 
tbit wen dBitroy«d in this ninnir. whit wu the plioe of combit cilled? 
Wtait eiibet ii frequent ittendinee it Why r Whit the conbitinti ? In 
the ipeeticlei mid to hite produced on whit more eitenilTo lenie l« arew 
^ empenir Cliodiui ? lometimeB employ od ? 

IMS* Whit were lanistaef Whit 1216. Whit wii the podium F Ror 
wu the whole nember of glidiiton whit other pereoni were plieei eet 
under one lanista mlled F On whit ipirt in thli portion of the imphlthei- 
werethey fed? Whet dooi the pbme tre F Whit wii the plice of the em- 
tagina gladiatoria hence liguify? peror Billed? Whit the cinopy by 
When WM i lanUta mid ammentari F which it wii oorered F Over whit did 
When d gjadiis receuiste F the podium prt^ect? Howminyfeetwii 

1909. whit weiponi did glidlitori it rilied ibore the will ? Hnwwie it 

met when they were exercii^ F eeoored iBiinot the irruption of wild 

pMu the phnaea ptumbeo gUtdio tugU‘ beiiti? where did the equites eit? 
iari ; jugulo huno $ua sibi gtadio ; In how miny rowi ? With whit were 

0 plumbeumpugioiumi the eeite ot both oorered ? 

1910, Of whom were glidlitori it 1917. When were tbeie flret need F 
L Ant compoeed ? Which of them were Whit were the leiti of the people 

mid to be ad gtadium damnatit By oilled F Of whit were they formed? 
whom WII tbii prohibited ? Which ad Whit were the VomitoriaF Whit the 

lltfpem ]tiF Whit other oombet- Scmlao or SoalariaF Wbit were the 

nra ifterwirdi fought on the arena F leite between two piiiigee Billed ? 

1211 1 Wbit were freemen who be- Why P Whit ii hence meint by cuoeii 
cime fiidiicori for hire iiid to be? innotuit resomn^UMj On whit ground 
What wia their hire oilled F By whit-wm a pirtlonlir plibe eDmetimei pub- 
obi%ition wen they bound ? Tllclyirinted to certain pereoni ? What 

U1& How were glidletori dietin- prifllege doei the editor mem. to have 
guhibedF Wbit were the mnni Of Am 1" 

oecuioree F Whet ether dtee were ms. What were the deaignatortt F 
tuuillymitefaed wHhthecef Howwm Whltwefetbeymidtodowhentheyre- 

1 oomhatent of Hiia btiid dnomdf mefvadinyone from fail place F With 
What wen bii anna F Howdldbeem- «rhat other fiinotioD|rlei are they 
pley them F What did w-refWilM do thought bymme to ha? rbeen Identlcil P 
if he mimed hii aim F Why hto Who were the Jkocarii, according to 
aategonUt named MPhfpF'F' ^ irthere? 

lild. Why iglediehinoilled 1I1A< Under what reitriotion were 

m ini i ilfo ii ni t Hdw wrote ___j nnciently allowed to me the 

With whemWe thqy MdOy mntptoedF g^latoiO ? Wee Wi reetnetion after- 
from what wen eemefiidletifaeiaed wntdaremored? Where did Anguatua 
MaamiUe,wadhoplmdcki F Why. iNmd. aaaigh them a particular place F . 
cAaeriF Why, iMweorii/ What were 19M. Whet waa the uie of thetecret 

tlie euedarUF The endehefeof S<. mbea thet ran through the empbltfaei. 
plain the phrme andi tre P Hew wen the apeoutori pro^ 

nugnare. Wbaifledinii i nailed teeted Trom ezoeuire rain or heit? 
auppoiiHtiAnr mbdUUUi What poitu- How were them ooreringi. inpported? 
lu/Mif Hew w«m the latter melB- What lobatituteiweremide urn of when 
mined F What wen they hence eatled^ the wind did not permit them to be 
What ware tboae ealled who were pro- apreed P 

duced and fought in the ordinary man- 1221 What were pegmata F Why 
per ? When were gladiitora called fmre gladiatiira aomeiunei celled peg- 
eatervariiF When merWiaei f mareiF For what ia pogmata put by 

1214. How waa i glidiatorlil ihow Otoero? 
enuounoed F What were mentioned in 1229. What waa the noliarium^ 
the advertieement ? ^By what other What prellminariei took place on the 
mode do them Ihinga i^em to haua been day of the exhibition P What waa per- 
aompUrnea repreaenfod F Wh«re wen formed aa a prelude- to the betfle? 
fla^ton exhibited F What took plaoo noon a aignal glren 

^ ISIS. Why WM ampihlthaatrea ao with a trumpet P To what do the ax- 
oalledr Ofwhat matertal were they at preaaioDa monri, ifofici vel daturbari 


darafale one of atooe F At ammrigrmlif refor ? Deacribe itaemoda 

efoeP Waa ii eltogefoer of atone ? Which in wbloh they fenced F Why did they 
aatliolar^emphitheetreerorhaUtP take peroeular care to defond their 
Whit ia it ^ - caned F From whet F aldo F Tranilato, In reference to thia, 


WM WM ita foim F What numhet ef 


liferv reefo abteaderti per 


<lQEmoifl. 
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afteritu (atus petij latus apertum tel 
nudum dare. What remarkable faculty 
waa poaaeaaed by two gladiaton belong- 
ing to the emperor Claadlaa? ‘What 
advantage did It oonfer on iti poaaea- 
•on ? 

1228. What did the people exclaim 
when any gladiator waa wounded P 
How did the gladiator lignify hia con- 
acJouaneM of defeat? TJpon whoae 
pleaaure did hii fate depend? How did 
til a people intimate their deiire that he 
ihuuld be aared ? That he ahoatd be 
■lain ? Explain the phraae laudare 
utroque poUice. By what accidental 
ciroumatiQoe waa a gladiator aometlinea 
reicued ? 

1224. What rewarda were given to the 
Tiotors ? What io hence the naeaning of 
the phraeejpZurhnarum palmarum gla- 
diator f With what view waa a rod or 
wooden aword granted to gladiaton ? 
By whom waa it granted ? To whom P 
At whoae deaire ? What were thoae 
who received it called P Where did 
they fix their arma ? What gladiatora.j 
were aaid delueiue? How did the 
■peotatori manifeat the eagerneaaof 
their feel Inga in the amphitheatre P 
What change waa made m the year 
693 on the attendance at an exhibition 
of gladiatora ? What doea Horace oell 
intennlaiiona gj^en to gladiaton in the 
time of fightingTor a delay of the oom- 
bat P By whom were ahowa of gladte-' 
toip prohibited ? When were Uiey-eBi- 
tirely anppreiaed P 

111. DRAHATIO BHTBBTAIKBINTI. 

1226. When were dramatio edter- 
talnmenta or atage playa flrat introdoood 
at Rome ? For what pnrpoaa ? I^at 
had been the only puolio amiifeiiieDta‘ 
prior to ihat timo P Why m||e they 
Balled tndi rcanici f What rale waa 
hence giran in after timea to the front 
of the theatre #hare Hie aoton atood P 
To the acton thomaeWei P From what 
country ware atagw fdaya borrowed? 
Why were playeia Cjiiled Mstrionee f 
Whet waa the tola m^ermanoe of thoae 
Tiupcana ? Why did they not apeak ? 

1226. What additlona did the Roman 
youth, la Imitating them, make to thia 
perfbitnanDO P What ware then veraea 
called? Why? By what improved 
drainatio oompbaltion wete Hiey auo- 
oeeded ? Why were theaa io called P 
How were they performedP In what re- 
apeot were they anperlor to the Feaoan- 
nine yenieaP Why did tbaea poema 
efterwarda written to esiNwe tioe, get 
the name of eatires f * » 

1127. Who flrvt eentnrod to write a 
reialar pdayP When? How many 
yean hem the bhlhnr BnnittA P Hew 


. efter>Uia death of Bociieelea and 
Eoripidea? How many enair that bf 
Menander ? Wai he the acbor of hia 
own oompuattlona ? Whom did he^Mb- 
ploy te aing to the Unto, whllat be achwl 
what waa enng P Why did be aak the 
andience to grant him thIa permlaalon ? 
Waa the ohaugo generally adopted by 
acton ? At what Totarvala waa thera a 

Mentlan aome antbon who 

greatly improved Roman playa from 
the model of the Oreaki. What were 
Erodia ? Why ware they lo called P 
Bv whom were they performed P By 
what other nameii werethey deaignated? 
From what ? What righta denied lo 
common aCton were etyoyed by die ac- 
tora of thoM faroea ? < 

1229. What were the principal kinda 
of dramatio entertainmenta in their Im- 
proved itate ? Define aomedy. What 
waa ita deaign P How waa it divvied 
among the Oreeki ? What were rt»We> 
Bonted In the first? In the eeGeild P 
In the third P What writera eiodUed 
in the old comedy ? Whe In the netr P 
Which waa the only, kind known at 
Rome P Which of the Qreek oomedlana 
waa ehl^y copied by the Roman comle 
wriean f In what eatimatiae ia be held 
een writer of comediea ? Do any of hia 
'#erki atiil remain ? Who waa bio moat 
auooeaafal imitator ? 

1280. Howwov* M ifilea dlatiageiah. 
ed, among the Romane P Whnt oome- 
diea Wole called Tbgvfaef Which Awe. 
te^aiuertl praetertta f Whldta TVhd- 
eataeP Which Tabemarkief Which 
FutOamer Which iMofericref W^ 
Suitarlaef Which Mketasf Whet 
wbfe tlmbepementatlona efihe Atdkcmi 
caned P kind of bbce w« worn 
by eomediani P' 'Who were apld deeefe 
Tal/zeere/abifidha f Whet expreaei^ 
were applied to a play if it wea an. 
proved ? What If it wunttcncceoiiMl 

1981. Define hregedy. "What waa ita 
great end ? Whenee, aoeordihg to Hoy- 
acoi did It derive ita namb P Why P 
Where dcea Tligil ellnde te thia? 
What ia the opinioa ef othera ? 

1282. Who ia laid to have been the 
Inventor of tragedy ? Abont vriiaC time ? 
Wbat waa bia m^e of performnnei ? 
From wbat, wlui reforenoo lo thle^ dh 
aome derive the name ef t ri d |ff i yt 
With what celebrated lefUkiad 
Theepiacentamporaryf Wea hetflapli* 
1y to hia dnmm r e p rie an taHoiieyf\ 

IB88. Who anooeeded Theapie f Wjlfi 
improvemenia did he in t ro dnee f rue 
wbatarethaOe worda pet P For eHutt 
ia ccMmi^m need P BnpMn thia|M- 
age nee c&maedia tn 

nee eotUra frofOedfe iOMb 



I2UEST10N8. 


ihturf What did pliybn wtn ander 
^ timid? Why? 

ISSI. What writerii after ^schylna, 
onNiatit tragedy to the taigheit per- 
fection? Whether waa tragedy or 
comedy firat eultirated at Rome ? 
What are the only Roman tragadiee 
that are itiil extant ? 

128 A, HOw were Roman playa di- 
tldf^? Wee the aubdirlaion into 
aoenea known to the anolenta ? What 
i^aa the eherusf What wai their 
chief called 7 What la the uaaal aignld- 
oation of tfuH'ttgusF—Of ^horagiumF 
Explain the expreaaloii— /afine cAom- 
gium gMaef 

1290. Waa the choma introduced in 
ancient comedy 7 ‘ When waa It 
L ailenoed 7 

1337. What maflo eraa chiefly naed 7 
What kind of flute waa naed at drat? 
What« afterwarda P What are the 
flotaa moet frequently mentioned? 
IV'Vhat hee their oonatniodoa giren 
rliiC? What la the moat proDable 
opinioB? Which waa the tibia 4ex- 
Ire f — Which, the tibia Hniatraf 
What waa the . difference between 
them in Choir Con« and number of 
holea f Whai worn Hbia parea^ 
fTdif.Wbat, tibia pares abnkaitrmf 
— What,libliB toiparee or tfMm iixtrm 


Acroamata f For what ia thia lilt 
word uanally pat ? By what were the 
playi often intermpted ? To what 
doea iforace compare the noiae which 
the people made on theae oocaaiona? 
How did they expreaa their approha^ 
tlon ? How, their diaapprobation ? 

1341. What were tboie called who 
acted the principal parta of a play ? 
Thoae who acted the aecood?— 1'ne 
third ? By what expreiaion did the 
actora aoUdt the approbation of the 
audience, when the play waa ended? 
What kind! of orowni were giren to 
actora who Were moat apioTOTed ? 
What were theae called ? Of what 
materiala Were they made by GraaauB 7 
What doea Corollarium hence aignify ? 
What pay waa allowed to actora by 
M, Antoninna? 

i 24B. What waa the place called 
where dramatic repreaentationa were 
exhibited? From what ia the term 
deriTed? Why la stantes aometlmea 
pnt for apeotatora ? When waa a de- 
oreo to thia efTect made by the aenate ? 
By what procedure, on the part of the 
Mnaora, wm thia enforced ? 

1B43. Which waa the moat aplendid 
of the temporary tbeatrea afterwarda 
erected ? Whet number of peraona 
did U ebntain? Deaoribe the tneitrea 


et airUstrm f with which did tfan 
Lydian flntea oorreapond With whloh 

the' Tyrian ? Ecplain We pwiaaKe-^ 
bt^brem del tibia eantum. WhatW 
the flate called, when it wadcrpeked t 
lff|B.WhatwewMhfMdiei»f ,What 
were tike aotoca l«noe ealind ? To 
what da |wif0fl|4inl reatitalea Ih Ha 
apidioation? By whut other name 
were the aotora deaknated 7 Why ? 
What were Scabf&Tor SeabeUa r By 
whom are the pantomfinea aafd to haro 
keen inrented 7 What waa the prao- 
fioe of the AfliW befhrehla time ? what 
ia the aignUbatioa of Uimuit. 

Who Were the f&oet eelebrated 
compoeera of mimical pe r ferroancea to 
the time of inlioa Cwear? Who were 
the moat fimmia paatemlmea under 
Angnatca? Whitdi of them waa the 
Bmperorh famarlte? What ia he 
called by the Bch^laat on Peralue ? 
Wha^ by lurenal* What remark 
did Pyladee addreta to Augnetua when 
ho Una voprored by him for tho rfralry 
dl>hC%Kiatvd between himaelf ahd Ba- 
^Phka T WhhA of them wu the fa- 
wMilto of the pnBlle 7 What incident 
teihis hhiinry.ie Cllnitratlee of thia? 
Werethe fhoo^ df the diflbront actora 
onppoftod wUh mneh warmth P 
fMD. What were fimambtiUt By 
kbat ethar namea were they called T 
What, fmdelhi or 


oeOBtrocted by Curio, the partizan of 
Dmar, at the fonerar exhibition In 
hononr of biv father ? W^ho waa the 
firat that reared a fheatre of hewn 
etona ? What number of ipectatdra 
did it oontaln? By what lubterfoge 
did he eacape the ammadteraioD of the 
oenaorap What atber celebrated 
theatrea were therb . near that of 
Po mg y ? What were they hence 

i344^^ere the Aret Roman theatrea 
roofed 1w What aebetituto waa em- 
ployed in exoeatlre beat or rain ? Waa 
thia the eaae in later timea ? For what 
purpoae, beiidea amnaement, were 
theatrea naed among the Oreeka?— 
Among the Homans? What did the 
Qreeka call this ? Of what form waa 
tbe*tbeatre ? To whom were the fore- 
moat rows BiBigDBd?"-To whom the 
fourteen mwii behind them?— To whom 
the remainder P What waa the whole 
called? What, the foremoat rowa P— 
The moat remote P— Tbf^miildle ? , 

1343. What parts of the theatra were 
allotted to the performera ? What was 
tba foemrf How waa it adorned? 
What Was meant by Stena rerMtUisf 
Whatby Scena Patctitis f By what waa 
the foenen doncealed ? How waa the 
onrtaln need? What waa the 
oitra f Where elae were enHalna and 
hanginga of tapeetry naad? WbNl 



tjumTiOHS. 


Wire UiN« oilled ? Why ? What wai iftsa* What wm admitted aa jiMt 
tha poatMenium f —TLo proscenium ^ oauiai of exemptidm fk’on military aer- 
— The puipitum/^ The vrcheatra ^ rice P Wba alae wera axceuMd? To 
Traaalate the paasaga Ludibria scend whinn did tboae who claimed tkto 
et pu^to digna, axemptioo apply for a dladiarfor 

How waa thia aometiaM forbiddra? 
MiLiTiRT ArFAiHs Op THE ROUANB. To whom lid the crlbunea tbomaalrfi 
li LBVYiNO OP sOLDiBRa. Bometimaa refer the matter P 

1243. On what oooaahMia waa nn re- 
1240. Within what perioda of Ufa gard had to tbeie exouaea ? How 
were Roman oitizena liable to enllat- were the troopa aommoned in theae 
ment ? What length of aerrloe waa at emergenciaa 1 What waa mOant by 
ftrat DacBiiary before any one could cotifvratio or evocatiof What were 
enjoyanoffloelnttae olty P Whatnum- the men thua raiaed called? Were 
ber of oampaigna waa every foot aoldier they oonaldered aa regular aoldlere? 
obliged to aerve ?— Every horaemaoP What were eoldlefa raiaed upon a 
What olaeaea were enliated only in audden alarm called ? Who were 
dangeroua Junoturea? By whom waa meant by Cautariif What puniah- 


thia reitrictlOQ removed ? 


meat wae iomettmea inflicted onalavee 


1347, How long were the Romana who were found, to have obtruded 
oonged in wara with the different aiacn ttiemaelvea Into the eervioe f, 
of It^y P What waa their employment 1334. From what body «were Urn 
during the 300 aucoeeding yeara. cavalry chooen ? What did they ro- 

1248. What waa tba oAce of the celve from the poblio P Howdldoome 
FeoialeaP What waa the flnt itep of the Eqnitai eerve on extraordinary 
adopted by the Romane when they oooailona? Waa thia naually done? 
thought themaelvea iojared by any What alteration waa made by Marina 
nation ? How aoon afterwarda might in the Roman cavalry Who eompoead 
war be juatly declared ? With what the infantry ? What Is jnatly thoogbt 
ceremony waa thia done? What waa to have been the oonaaiineDoe of mda 
the form of worda called, which ha 

pronaunoed before he threw the apearP For wbat purpoae waa ene 

Where waa tbia oeremony performedrJMdior oboaen after the levy waaeem- 
when the empire waa eniargpd, aBd|plBtdd? Wbat waa repeated by every 
wara were carried on with dlacuit na- ene aa he paaaed along ? Doefi the 
tiona ? 'Give an Inatanee. farm of the oath aeem le have been 

1840. How many legimia were alwaya tlm aama ? Whet waa the 
annually raiaed in the flrat agH of the anbatanoe of it? Were theae below 
republic? Why? Wai a greatw aeventeen ever obliged to take the 
nomber ever raiaed t What waa the military oetb P 

RiDOont of the atanding army under 1844. For wbat ia jeemeiefi^e put by 
Tiberiua? — Under Adrien? Wbat JoTenal? Why? When, aeeordliif le 
number of troops li Italy alone said to Llry, waa ic flnt legally exaoMP 
have armed A. U. 0. 529 omo the re- What dlatinoiion does be uiafce, in the 
port of a Gallic tumult? Were troope paaeme alluded le, between jecrmeM- 
pmonred with aa much readlneaa In rum and juafurumdumt On 

aftertimeaP Why? Mention an in- oocailon .waa the military oath t 

stance, anew ? Wbntname waa Ineerted in it 

1360. Wbat, with reference to thia under the emperora? How often waa 
Buliject, wai done by the oonsuls after it renewed by the aoldlera and the 
they entered on their office ? What people in the provinoee I 
bHik place oath a day appointed? How 1807. Wbat were atmguMtoruf 
was the manner of calHng the tribei What waa the force naed for that pur- 
“ aoroettwea 


determined? What followed ? Whom pose called? Who were soroethnea 
were they careful to choore flnt ? sppointed for Hist purpose ? . 

Why does acribere signify to enlist, to 1808. What were Svocati f To whom 
levy or raise ? did Gall» give il^ name ? W^t tea- 

1851, Was compolahm ever nhoessary monity was ed}oyed by ih« 
in raising troops ? What were those I 8 O 9 . What troops were fumiabed “ 


meana were employed to force them to notice did the oenaula send them wkifib. 
enllft P Wbat ia said to be the derlra- abont te make a ley y ? Wbat did Mmy 


cioo of the word pottro^P Why! 
Did thii Boreen them mm pnnlah- 
mdntf Hew did Augn^na on one 
o c c a ato ii traal the UMt i^fiaetory ? 


Why? at the same tfane appoint ? ^ . 

nnlah- 1800. How do the fliroea qf|ba ipfea 
0 one aeem to have been raised ? ly wbam 
y ? were they paid 7 Whal dig they gjah 




gcrsBTioNS. 
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1272. What w«i the oenturloti of the 
■Puonil Dbutury of the flrat maniple of 
the Tfiarii oalled?— What, the two 
oentiiriouH of the leoood maniple of 
the Triarii f By what eradation were 
pnldiera in the Roman army promoted 1 
Who wan laid ducere honestifm ordh 
notn? How many MaUtanta or lieu- 
tunanU did eaoU oenturion ohooaef— 
How many enaigna? What were the 
former oalledi— The latter ? To whom 
wan the title ofpraefectus aloe given ? 

1273. What were the officera of the 
7'Mmae called? How many of them 
were there in each troop? Which of them 
commanded the troop ? By what title 
waa he dlatinguiMhed ? What aub- 
ordinate officer had each Dscuriop 

1274. What were the troopa of the 
alliea called ? Why 7 By what officera 
were they commanded T How were 
they divided 7 What were the Extra~ 
ordinarllf Wbat^ the Ablecti or 
SelecttP What do the arme and in- 
ferior officera of the allied troopa aeem 
to have reaembledT 

1275. Of what did a conaular army 
ooneiat? What number of men did it 
contain ? What number, in the time 
of Polybiua? How many lleuienanU 
generaU did the conaul appoint under 
him ? What were tbeyujalled t 

1276. When waa anything laid to be 
dune by the conduct and ausploea of 
the oonaul ? When, by the auapioea of 
the conaul and oonduoi of the legatusf 
What doBB Awpicia hence mean? 

1277. What wai the military robe or 
cloak of the general oalled ? What wae 
ita rolnur P With what waa it border- 
ed? Eaploin the naBBBge— cum pafn- 
datls ducibus. What claai of public 
aervanta are auppoaed by aome to have 
worn thiti robe? What dnea PlauCua 
mean by CAlamudatUS f Why ? 

1276. What waa the military cloak of 
the officera and aoldiera called ? How 
waa it worn ? To what other robe waa 
it oppoaed ? Explain the phraaea — 
Est ill sagU eivitas; sumere saga, ad 
saga ire; redire ad togas; punico 
lUgubre miitavit sagum. For what 
other word ia sagwn uaed in tbia laat 
paaaage ? 

111. DIBCIPLINB OF THB B01I«MI|TBBIR 
, UABCUBa AMO BNOAUFMBNTa. 

1270. In what waa the diaoipline of 
the Romani moat oonapienDUa ? Why ? 
Who were the Metatoresf What do 
the expreealDna alteris vel secundis 
castrUf tertiis castrih qui^fis castrist 
dco. hence eignify 7 What wai aimply 
oalled eastra r What waa thU called 
in Uter Bgei ? W hat elie did thia 


word expreai 7 With what Greek 
word waa it lyDonymoue. 

1280. What waa meant by Castrd 
Stativa P — JEstiva t — Hibtr^ f On 
what ocoaaion waa ihia firiat need ? 
What wae the nature of the Rdbmia 
winter quarters ? What towna in 
England are auppoaed to have been' 
the aitea of Roman oampa? 

1261. What waa the form of the Ro. 
mau oamp P What change wai aome- 
Umea made on it in later ageit With 
what waa it lurronnded P What were 
the dimenaioni of the former? Of 
what WBi the latter oompoied P 

1282. How meny gatei had the 
oamp? What wure they called? On 
which aide waa the porta pratoria 
the porta dgeumana thA porta prin- 
cipalis dexm f— the porta pHncipalis 
sinistra f What wWe the diviaione of 
the Interior? Which waa the^upner 
part? Wboae tent did it oontain? 
what waa thia oalled ? Whyi Augts^ 
ralef What Ifuta atood on each aide 
of the Pratorium? From what oir- 
oumatanoe dooa the porta decusnana 
Bpem to have been called Quaestoria t 
Where did the Forum eland? By 
what other name waa it known ? For 
what purpoaea waa it uaedt Who elie 
were quartered in thia part of thtt 
camp P What amount of information 
do the claaaica give ua ai to the order 

which they were placed ? 

1293. What waa the prindpia f For 
what purpoaea waa it uaed ? What 
did the aoldiera depnait at the itandirdi 
Be in a sacred place f When Was (hie 
restored ? 

1994, How were the troopa disposed 
in the lower part of the camp P Why 
were the cavalry and foot of the alliea 
poated ia aeparate placea ? What 
■pace ii auppoaed to have been ooou- 
pted by tbe Velitesl— By the CaUmis 
and the Lixuef What were these 
laat? To whom did tbe Catones be- 
long? Were the lAxoe permitteil to 
follow tbe camp at pleaaure? Where 
did they stay at other Umee ? 

1296, Explain the phrases— 
libus fiiemare, durare, haberi, retineri 
What WM meant by contubemitimr 
What were the member! of the same lent 
called P What ia Uenoe meant by tbe 
phrase— tdoere in contubemioaflbttfiuf 
—By contubemaOs? Where wiroth* 
centurions and standardbearere^poiledy 

1966. What were tbe Fier of a oamp f 
What wae tbeir number and dirMlHOilf 
What were the rows of teptp b«twe«| 
tbo Fiae nailed P 

1397. Wbo underwent the labour of 
pitching the eainp? What eorrim 
wei>« gsaignid to them dUTing Olg 
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.fiMUMpOMBt ? Wbo wefe eiempted 
JIsm hm pe fl amiape of th«ta duUu P 
Who wen tba £f9K/SotorU? How 
pm ithil piivUege tfterwardi dUpoMd 
pt? Wkat wore the loldierf called 
performed there lerrieei P 
^ j^lM. Wbet wai the Pra^fectus Cas- 
In what parti of the camp 
''M|b,^Brdi ennitantly itationed? 
ilenlfwiea were they changed ? What 
triliiiiiea were denoted by Exatbiael 
By PMUaeJ By Stationes'l By 
CustodiagJ In what more general 
oenie li ttaUo lued by Cioero P What 
waa the penalty of deierting a poit P 

1989. What waa done every evening 
before the watehea were let ? What 
waa the watch word called ? By what 
meana waa it diatributed? What waa 
thia oalled P Why P HofP<nften doea 
the watch word aSem to have been 
rariedl What waa a frequent watch, 
word of Marina ?»• Of Sylla P — Of 
Cnaar ? — Of Bratna ? Thresh what 
handa did tha teaaera ppaa ? Who waa 
the I'eSMrarUu} 

1200. What elae waa fkequently oom- 
mujkleated to the troopa in thia manner? 
How doea tliiaBeem to have been done 
on other oooaiiona P What aignal waa 
giren every night when the general 
diamitaed hla chief officer! and friendaP 
What were the cfrctiUore# I By whom 
doea thia aeem to have been at firet 
done? By whom« on extraordinary 
oooaoiona ? 

1S81, What kind of muaioal inatru- 
menta did the, Romani nae in their 
aimy P Ennmerate and deaoribe them. 
Of what material were they all com- 
poaed? Wh4 were thoae who blew 
them hence oalled P By what portion 
of tha anny waa the tuba iiaed ? The 
Ittuuil why doea Virgil call them 
both condmi What la meant by ad 
tertiam buacinam 7 Why ao ? 

129'2. How wai the time datermined ? 
In what did a priaoifial part of the 
dleolpline of the camp oonaiii P What 
waa an army hence called ? Enumerate 
BOitte of the exeroUee of the camp ? 

UOa. How many aignala were given 
when Idte general thought proper to de- 
oaaan ? What did the cro^ do on re- 
oelvlng the Arat a^al ?— On reoelvinf 
the eMopd the third ? In what 

epihr^ Whet waa an ovmM pilatum 
wA jpsM7 What, an agmen incau- 
twmi We« the form of an army on 

idwaye the aame ? How waa it 

vafledF win wea it ballad agmcia 
ma^rptmmJ What were the spacu- 
tefareSi? Who* nnder the emperora ? 

l«8d. Hew were the aoldlera trained 
pi ehNiwe the mOltnry paoe, nnd to 
MIete the ateederda T What articlaB 


did a Roman aoldiar carry in addition 
to hia anna P What weight? How 
many milei a day did he uaually march 
under thia load ? What did the beaita 
of burden carry P What jwb they 
hence oalled by Ceiar P If by were 
wagoni little nied by the ancient 
Romana ? 

199A. Where did the general march? 
Who were aent forward, when they 
came near the plaee of encampment, 
to mark oait the ground? By what 
meana did they eaaign rn each one 
hia proper quartera? How waa tbe 
place for the generaTa tent marked ? 
What waa done immediately after tha 
troopa came up ? Waa It uiual for 
them to encamp with ao much regu- 
larity P 

lY. THB UHDBR OF BATTI.E AND TBB 
DlPraRBNT BTANDARDS. 

1290. In what form waa the Roman 
army naually drawn up P What troops 
occupied the eeveral llnei P Explain 
the phraaea— poAf principia ; trans- 
vortis print^ls, H ow were the manl* 
plee of the different kinda of troopa 
poated? What waa the oonaequBDre 
of thia arrangement? How were they 
placed behind each other P What ex- 
ception wai thdhi to thia form ? What 
were the viae in a marahalled anny P 
What ia the meaning of the expreiainn 
ordines expUcarel What free apace 
wai allowed each-man in the manipleii ? 

1S97. Where were the fe/ffcj placed ? 
—The Roman luloni P— The alliei and 
auxUiariea ? — The , cavalrv ? What 
were they oalled from thii latter poii- 
tion? To what troopa ia thia name 
commonly applied P 

1208. Wai the above arrangement 
alwayi obaerved ? Wbat waa the 
Jcies dupfejr?— What, the Ades Hm- 
plexf Doea Cfieaar, in deioribing bii 
own bittlea, make any mention of tbe 
ffastati, Principes, and TriariW 
How did ha generally draw up hie 
troopa P In how many did he draw 
np hia foroea at the battle of PharaaliaP 
What waa auch an order of battle 
properly called P 

1299. Where were the braveet troopa 
placed In the time of Onear? Waa 
thia the ancient practice ? To whom ie 
the change aaoribed ? For what, •be- 
•idea the whole or part of an army in 
order of battle, Le the word adu put ? 
Quote an example. 

1890, What ii iho meaning 
•tniiMiilfjii? Why? Explain todphraree 
—rtUqua dojAa iuiubddio artlub coUo* 
cats ttanai^/erre; eomvartan; eferrej 
a M^nis dUeaefere; tigna rtferre ; con^ 
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j^rrt vel Hgnis coliatU coft/ligere; 
signis in/estis in/erri, ire vel incedere; 
urbem intrare sub signis; signis 
iegiones duceres signa it^esta J[erre, 

1801, Of wbac waa tbe enaigu of a 
anciently campoaedT Wbat 
dosa tbe expreaaion miles maniv^laris 
hencB aignily P Deauribe it aa it exiated 
in later timea, YThat were tbe 
atandarda hence called P 

1303. We find mention made of the 
atandarda of the oobnrta ; what ex- 
planation of thia difficulty can you 
gire ? Do the dirlaiona of the legion 
aeem to bare been alwaya the aame P 
Mention an inatanoe. Of what fact at 
leaat are wo certain P What are the 
diriaiona moat firequeutly mentioned ? 
For what ia cohors put when applied to 
the leR^ionB ? To whom ia It applied in 
Plln. Bp. X. lOr? 

1803. How wera*ihe atandarda of tbe 
different diviaiona diatlngulahed from 
one another P What waa the atandard 
of the cavalry ? What waa it called? 
Who were the Fexillarii f From what 
did they reoeive their name? For 
what elae ia vexUlum or vexiUatUi 
eometimoa put ? * 

1304. In what light waa the loaa of a 
atandard tlwayi regarded 7 Wbat 
puniabment waa aometimea inflicted on 
the atandard bearer? For what pur- 
poae waa the atandard on thia account 
aometimea thrown among the enemy ? 

1308. What waa the common atandard 
of tbe legion after the time of Marina ? 
For what ia Amiila hence put ?— For 
what, Aguila Hlgnamtef where waa 
it anciently carried r Where, after tlie 
time of Mariue? Where waa the 
general*! ordinary place? Quote a 
paaaage from Virgil to that effect, 
whether waa he on foot or horaebeck? 
What other offlcera were placed near 
tbe atandard P 

. 1300. What aoldiera were called 
Anie^naui f — What, Postsignani T 
Who do the Subsignani aeem to have 
been? What wai the general'a body 
guard called P By whom wae it flrat 
inatituted P le it mentioned by CBOsar ? 

1307. What waa tbe aignal for battle ? 
Where waa it diaplayed P What took 
place before the troopa were merohad 
out to the fteld P How did they inti- 
mete their approbation P What waa 
allonge on auon an occaaion iiippoaed 
to indicate P Where waa thia addreaa 
■ometimea madeP By wbat title did 
■ general alwaya addreaa hia tmopa ? 
Hew dl^CaBaer aTall taimaelf of thia 
oironoMBiHm to mortify the foldiera of 
the teqth legion when the^T demanded 
their diaeherge? 

1806. What waa the lignal for march- 


ing? Wbat did tbe aoldiera at Ihe 
aeme time ahout ? What aiiperettllcn 
waa oonneoted with the pnlltDi up of 
tbe atandarda 7 Quote an example from 
Florue. How waa the watoh-werd 
then given ? 

1308. With what were many of the 
aoldiera in the meantime occupied f 
What waa again done to encourage the 
troopa when tbe army waa advanced 
near the enemy? Tranalate the ex- 
preiaion — primiM ciamor atque lii- 
petus rem decrevit. When wu it 
uaed ?< Why clamor atque Wnpetus ? 

1310. Whet troopa began tho battle? 
Whither did they retreat when re- 
pnlaed ? By whom were they aucceed- 
ed? What were theae laat called^ 
from their reeling in a arooping poa- , 
ture ? Explain the phraae— aa Triarios 
ventum est. How did the Triarli, on 
l^e repulae of tbe Haatatl end Prin- 
cipea, renew the combat? What wai 
the oonaequence of thia arrangement 7 
Whet waa the reault if the Triarii 
were defeated ? Are tbe cliangea that 
were made after the lima of Marina un 
thia manner of attack aatiafaotorily 
known ? 

1311. How did tha Roman a vary the 
line of battle ? Mention aome of theao 
varlationa. What waa the wedge 
flgura called ? What Waa It called by 
the eoldiera ? Wbat wai the form n 
the forceps f Explain tbe phreaea— 
orbes facere vel volvere ; in orbam se 
tutari vel conglobare. Wbat wu 
meant ^^serrar 

1813. What waa done after the gain- 
ing nf a victory? Were anch lectere 
frequent under the emperora P Row 
did the MDBte aignlfy their approba* 
tion ? Who attended bhn in the ffiean- 
time? 

y. MILITARY RXWARDI. 

1313. whet wee the higheat military 
reward P To whom wu it given ? 
Whet Inaoription did it beer ? Of wbat 
waa it made P What doea Virgil hencb 
call it ? By whom wu it at flrat pte. 
eeoted ? . By whom, under the em- 
perora ? With what honoura wai it 
attended? What honour, among 
Dtheri, waa decreed to Augui^ ee 
the perpetual preaerver of hia ottieena ? 
What do we in oonaequence ftnfl on 
Bome of hia coina ? 

1314. Whet wea the Corona feiterff 
vel Castrensis f— Tha Corona AturaHsf 
.—The Corona NavaUsr— Tha Cbrbna 
EostrataF Who la the only p^rach 
that ia uld tn have received h?' To 
whom alu waa thia glven^ accerdfng to 
Peitu and Pliny? How do you 
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eoant for thU discrepinc^ of ■tit«meDt? 
Wkat wii tbs Corona ObtidUtnalUf 
yNhmt rank, did it bold imong military 
liODOuri? To whom were golden 
orowoi given ? Mention lome of thoae 
on whom' they were beatowed. 

1316. Mention tome ntkier iraeller 
military rewarde. Wberoi and by 
whom^ were tbera preaenta conferred ? 
'Wbat edditionel mark of honour waa 
ahown to auch aa received them ^ On 
what oocaaiona were they worn ? 
When were they flrat worn at the 
public gamea? 

1316, Where were the apoila taken 
from the enemy depoaited ? Wbat 
were the Spolia Optmaf Where were 
ihey auipended ? How often were 
they obtained before tbe fall of the 
■ epublic? By whom? To wbat 
apidia doea Florud apply tbe epithet 
opimaf Why li be Incorrect m ao 
aoing ? What reward did aoldiera 
aometimei receive on account of their 
bravery P What were they benoe 
called P Wbat doea Cioeru call the 
diMible payi oloihea, tko. which they 
aometimea received ? 

VI. ATRiunru, 

1817. What waa the faigheat ulUtary 
honour which could be obtained in tbe 
Roman itate ? From wbat waa it ao 
called P Wbat gave rbe to it at Rome? 
Who waa tbe flrat that entered tbe city 
in tbe form of a regular triumph ?— 
The neatP Who waa the flrat that 
triumphed after the expiration of hia 
magiatraoy P 

1818. By what body waa a triumph 
generally decreed?— By whomp oooa- 
aionallyi in oppoaition to the lenate? 
For wbat aervicea waa it awarded P 
What waa auub a triumph called? 
Give Bome pbraaee aignifying to tri> 
nmpk; to Itad in friumpA. 

1819. In what ipeciea of war waa a 
victory entitled to no ttlumpb ? Men- 
tion noma other caaea in which a 
general I though auooeaaful, could not 
eidoy a Juat triumph. Were Ibeae 
nilea atriotly obeerved P 

1830. Wm the authority nf the 
aenate or the order of the people tn- 
diapenaablB to the eelehration of a 
triumph P Where did triiunpha of thia 
kind teko place? Who waa tbe flrat 
Uiat oetebnted a triamph on the 
Alban monatain ? When ? 

1881. Waa it not contrary to tbe oon 
general to enter the city 
while inveated with military eommandP 
Hew wu thia dittenlty obviated ? 
Whenee did the trlomphal prooeaeiun 
beghiP Whit WM hi router How 


were the atreeta through which it 
paaaed, adorned? Deacribe the pro- 
oeaalon . 

IBSS. What aavage order did the 
general give when he began to torn 
bia chariot from the Forum to the 
Capitol? Waa thia alwaya tbe caiB ? 

1333. Wbat oeremoniei were per- 
formed in the Capitol ? Of what colour 
were tbe victlma P Whence were they 
brought? Wbat did tbe victor then 
depoait in the' lap of Jupiter? Wbat 
elaa did he dedicate to that divinity? 
Wbat followed tbe perfarmance of tbe 
aaored ritea ? Were tbe oodmuIb pre- 
arnt at thia entertainment? Why? 
With what pomp waa ha conducted 
home P 

1834. How were tbe gold and ailver 
diapMBd of? What space of time did 
the triumphal proceiBiBO oceupy P How 
many daya did that of Faulua Emiliua 
take up ? Wbat waa a triumph called, 
for a victory gained at lea P Who waa 
the flrat that receiveif that honour? 
iPor what victory ? What other honour 
wai conferred upon that oomuander ? 

1383. Wbat waa an Ovatio? Why 
waa it ao called^ In wbat reapacta 
did it differ from a regular triumph ? 

1S26. To whom waa the honour of a 
triumph conlined after the time of 
Augustna P What reward to the vic- 
torioua general waa Bubatitiited in ita 
roomP Why were triumphal bonoura 
no longer bestowed ? Mention some 
individuals who, on this account, de- 
clined a triumph, although offered to 
them. Who waa the lait Homan 
general to whom a triumph . waa 
granted ? For wbat victoriea ? Where 
did ho celebrate it P Who were tbe 
laat that celebrated a triumph at 
Rome ? When ? 


Yll. UILITABY PUNIMBUENTS. 

1827. What Were aome of the lighter 
military punishmenta P What delin- 
quenta were puniahed by deprivation 
of pay ? Wbat waa a aoldier imniahed 
in thia manner, called P To whom 
doe Cicero faoitlouBly apply thia nameP 
Of what aingular punisImeBt *doei 
Auloa Gelliua make mention P What 
waa the fctrfeltnre of their apeara 
called 7 

1338. Mention imne of tbd more 
aevere punlthmeptf. What vraa 
•oourglng to death called? Of wbat 
orimae waa thia tbe naual ptudahmePt f 
How wu It inflicted? H he 

made hit eacapf, might he not return 
to fail natlTO country? By whose 
authority were ponifUneAti In/Uoted P 
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Wbat wSb DectmaHol—Vicesinuitio\~^ 
Centeiimatio ? 

VIII. MIUTARY FAY ANU DISCIUROE. 

1320. When did the Roiubd foot firet 
reoeUe piy ?— When, the horee i' What 
WRB the dilly pay, during the republic, 
uf R foot BoldiRF P — Of a oenturion ?— Of 
on EqueAl How munh wm It railed 
by JuliuB CeeBar? Wbat wrb ito 
amount under AuguBtuB? Whatfarther 
addition waB made to it by Domltian ? 
Wbat waB the pay of the tribunei? 
Wbat body in the army received double 
pay ? 

1330. With what were the loldiera 
furnUhed, beaideB pay ? Were theae 
giyen in addition to full pay ? Wbat 
allowance of corn did tbe bIIIbb re- 
eeire? By whom were they clothed 
and paid T 

1381. Were cooks anciently permitted 
in the Homan army ? Wbat waa the 
number of meala P What were they P 
Whlob of these was tbe principal 
.^uieal? In what attitude was dinner 
commonly taken ? Wbat waa the or- 
dinary drink of the eoldlers called P Of 
what did it oonaiat ? 

1332. When were Boldiera called 
JS'meriff? What waa the dlacharge 

.called? What wee meant by MUHo 
Cauiarkt f—Gratiosa f—Ignominiosa? 

1333. Wbat, by Exauctoratioi By 
whom was thia kind of diaoharge In- 
imducBil P Why were they called Vex~ 
iilarii vel Subsignani^ What li the 
proper lignlflcation of Exauctoraref 

IX. UBTHOD OF ATTACKING AND DE- 

FENDING TOWNS. 

1334. What waa meant by oppugnatiol 
What by obsidlo f How was the former 
conducted? — The latter? Of what 
were tbeae linea of contravallation 
and oircnmvallation composed T 

1336. What were tbe Cervi f For 
what were they intended ? Wbat were 
the Cippif Whit lay in front of these P 
^Of what depth? In wbat form did 
they interiept each other ? Wbat were 
they called? Wbat were the Taleaef 
Wbat, the JltimuU f Whet other 
works did CBsar make in front of 
thesa at the siege of Alexia f Where 
were the besiegers disposed V 

1^. Wbat was looked to in pitobing 
the camp? What wae the Agger f 
Of what dimensions was that which 
Caaaar raiaed against uivaricMW f How 
was tte Agger secured P What was 
the idb of these 7 Wbat number of| 
them is Gttsar lald to diava erected 
araand AltxtiaF Wbat vSre tbe en 
gipei celled? 


1S37. What other epeciri of towers 
was employed in elegee P By what 
precaution were they prevented from 
being set on fire bv tbe enemy ? Of 
what siae were they? Were they 
effective ? 

1338. What waa the AriesP- Why 
waa this maohine so called P How 
waa it worked? With wbat waa it 
covered? Why? How were they 
pushed forward ? What was another 
machine similar in form and use in 
the Vineaef Why ‘was it so called? 
What were two utbers? Fur wbat 
purposes were thesa msntle^i or sheds 
used P To what expedient bad tbe 
besiegers recourse when the nature of 
the ground wuuld not permit the 
erection of these machines? Wbat 
phrase was applied to this? What* 
did they do wbeiWthey only wiehed to 
sap the foundation of the walla ? 

1330. How did tbe besieged eounter- 
aot tbeae effurta of their enemies? 
Wbat ia the beat msans of bsooming 
acquainted with this subieot? Men* 
lion some remarkable alegea whose 
description by olssaical authors will 
afford full information upon it. 

1340. To wbat custom does tbs phrase 
Evocare Deos refer? Give an aUuslon 
to thia belief from Virgil, Wbat are 
the Homans said to have kept seoreti 
on this account P Where have We tbo 
form of a lurrendi'r P — And of the 
uBusl mode of plundering a captured 
city ? 

NAVAL ApPAiaS OP TBS RUUANI. 

^341. What kind of vossels were 
alvei, Untres, tcavhae vel monoxvla ?— 
rates cannaer-^navigia vitilia vel 
naves sutiles f To whai vessels of the 
present day did these last bear some 
reserablsnoe ? 

1343. To whom il the invention of 
tbe art of sailing, as well ss of ^letters 
and of astronomy, asorHied P To whom 
do tbs poets aioriba it ? Why iloes 
the fbrmeripetm to be the mere correct 
Booount? 

1348. To whom is the Invention of 
aails attrlbnted ? Of wbat materials do 
they seem to have been first niede ? 
What Gallic people made nee of skina 
for Bsila even in ths time of Gmaar ? 
Uf whit were they afterwards made ? 
Wbat were they tbenoe called ? What 
aubstitute waa sometlBiea naed ? 

1844. Did naval affairs attrsct tbe 
attention of the Homans at an early 
period ? Wliat were their fijrst veasels 
enlled? Why? What oommander 
bore the aumame uf DsiNiej'f Why? 
From what are they aald to have taken 
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the model of Iheir flrat ihfp of wer P 
Why' dose tbU appear improbable T 
Vrom what model were their flrit ihipa 
of war more probobly built P When 
did they begin to make eome figure by 
Bee P 

iS4S, ,What were elilpe of war called ? 
Why? Wbai were ahipa of burden 
called? What wai the differenoe in 
their form ? What, In their mode of 
eailing ? What were veaeele with twu 
tiere or raoka of oari called ?~with 
three f — with four f— with Jive f— with 
firl- with seven’l Why were theie 
oalled by a Greek name P What thoie 
above thir number ? What ie the 
greateat number of tiere that we find 
mentioned in Livy ? How many had 
the ehipa of Antony ? 

L 1340, What ii the moat generally 
received opinion reapuoting the manner 
in which the rowera eat? what ia 
thia opinion confirmed P Duea thia 
remove all difficulty? 

1347, How miny claaBea of rowera 
were there? What were they called 
by the Greeka? From what did they 
derive their namea P Where did the 
Thranitflp ?— The Zeugitn ?— I'he Thala- 
mitn ait ? By what hypotbeKa have 
nihera attempted to ramove the diffi- 
culty of auppealng aeveral banka of 
oare above one another P 

1348. What were the navea actuariae? 
By what other namea were they called ? 
Which of tbeae were the moet re- 
markable ? For what victory wao 
Aaguatiii chiefly indebted to veiiela of 
thia dial? 

1848. From what other oircnmatanoea 
did ahipe tike their namea ? What were 
navea mercatoriaer^/rumentariae f— 
vinariaef—okariae T — piacatoriae vel 
lenuncull f^apecutatoriae vel explore^ 
toriaef Piratkae vel ^ae^atoriaer 
Hippagogae f TabeUariae f^vectoriae 
graveague f^annotinae privataeque f 

1860. What waa a large Aeiatic abip 
caUad among the Oreeki F Why P To 
Whom doea Plioy aaoribe the invention 
of It ? What were galllea |pr amuaa- 
mentoalled? What waa the ftararemoia 
vel kuigHeT What waa the item 
called ? Why P What oeremonlei 
were performed there P What veiaela 
ware called cerbitaef Why? Wlut 
waa the apluatref By what waa the 
admiral'a ibip dintinguiahed P 

18B1. Mention the chief parte of ■ 
ahlp. Why were ahipe called oerafeav 
W^t were the oara called P Whet ia. 
the etrict meaning of tonaa and fMiime ? 
What were the aeate of ‘ 

celled? What waa th_ 

What were the thonga called by wbieh 
it w«a tied ? What i« meent by netif 


duorum avalmorumt Haa acalmua any 
more eatenaive meaning? What wai 
the casteria'i 

1332. What waa the rudder oallad ? 
What, the pilot? What wai the oon- 
itruotion of veaiele called camaraet 
Why were they ao called? Mention 
a people who derived their name from 
the UBB of Bucb veiiela. What waa the 
maat oalleil? Where and when waa 
it erected ? — When, taken down ? 
What waa the place called where it 
atood ? How many maata had the ahipa 
of the anoienta ? 

i3."i3. What were the lail-yarda 
called P — The laili ? Explain the 
phraeea— immiffere rudentesy pandere 
vela, What was tho uiual oolour of 
the aaili, and why ? 

1334. What were the cornua in a 
ship P— The pedes? How hire theaa 
used ? Explain the phraaea— '/ecere 
pedetnj obhguat laevo pede carbasoi 
obliquat rinuj in veniumj currere 
utroque pede ; in contrarium navigare 
protatis pedibut j intendere brachia 
veils; dare vela ventis; vela facere ; 
aubducere vela; miniatrare velia vel, -a; 
veils remia; remigio veloque. What 
doea Plaiitui mean by navalea pedes ? 

1855. What were the auppara ve- 
loruml Mention aome parti which the 
poeta often put for tha whole abip. 
la velum ever lo vied? What were 
the armamenta of a ahip? Quote a 
paaaage in which Yirgil uies arma for 
the laila.— For the rudder. 

1356. What kind of ahipa were called 
roatratae 1 Why ? What waa the form 
of the beak ? The material ? Give an 
authority, 

1357. What were propugnacula? 
Wbai epithet floes VirpJ benoe apply 
to ibe word puppea? what invention 
of thia kind did Agrippamake? Why 
were aome ahipa called teciae vel cofi~ 
atratae ? Apertae f What am the cor- 
rvaponding Greek expreraiona ? 

1858. What ware the fori? What, 
the ^nfM'vel acalae? What waa ifae 
anobor called ? Of what waa it made ? 
How waa it uaed? What are the 
phraaea— fo cast anchor; to weigh 
anchor; to ride at anchor; to cut the 
cable? Wbat did Ibe Yenetl nia In- 
atead of ropea ? 

ISSB.What waa theEofffor Mol^bdia? 
—The HetinacuU or Orae? Wkat ia 
the meaning of the phraae oramaolvere? 

1308. Mention aome other apparatna 
with which a abip wai fumlabed. 
What waa taburra? Wbat w^ the 
▼arloiia kiuda of wood amplo'm in 
ahip building? Of what kind did the 
Yenetl make nae? Wket, and where, 
were the nawlia I 
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i361, Hoiv were reeta maoned ? 
What ware tbeir mariDers uallad f 
Who were the cliUslarUf Ware theia 
alwayi a dUtiDcC hind of troopa ? lo 
what eatimation waa tbia tervica held? 
Give a proof of tbia. Were the 
rowera armed? What were the con- 
quered atatea and alliei in after timea 
Iraund Id furniib ? 

1308. M ention tbe two principal atate- 
docka in the Roman empire. What 
waa the admiral of tbe whole fleet 
called f-~Hia ihip ? Who uaed at firat 
to command the fleeta of the republic? 
Wbat were tbe commandera of each 
ahlp called? Wbatj the maater or 
proprietor of a trading veaael ? When 
waa he aald naviculariamfacere f 

1361. Wbat waa tbe pilot called ? 
Where did he eit ? Wbat waa £ia 
duty? Hopr did the anoienta aupply 
the want of the compaaa? How did 
they act when overtaken by a atorm ? 
Who waa tbe proreta P 

1304. What waa the person called 
who had command over tbe rowers? 
How did he regulate their mntinne? 
Wbat were the Helciarii} How were 
they wont to animate each other ? What 
dues nauticiM clamor hence signify ? 

1305. What religious ceremonies took 
placn before a fleet set out to aea P 

1366. What beoame of abipa during 
winter? Wbat is the verb uaed 
for drawing a vessel up on land?— For 
lauDobing ? How waa this done ? 
What were thue Toilers called ? 
Wbat was the maohine called which 
ArcbiiiMdea invented for this purpose? 
VSTere ahipe ever conveyed over land ? 
Give a few inttanoea, 

1367. How were they constructed for 
this piirpoifl 7 How was the signal for 
embarking given? In what order did the 
troops embark P What order was 
usually observed In sailing ? To wbat 
were they very attentive when they 
approached the place of Ibeir destlna- 
tloo P Why ? What does appellerc 
tetrom mean P What religious rites 
followed the disembarkatioa of the 
troops P 

1368. How did they proceed when 
the country waa hdatife and there was 
no proper harbour.? How, if they were 
to remain only for a short time ? 

1869. Wbat was a harbour called ? — 
tbe entrance of it P— the aides or piers 7 
Wbat* waa the Pharos ?— the claus- 
fncn 7 Wbat waa the usual aite of 
harbours ? Wbat was the hsrbpur at 
the ineatb of tbo Tiber hence called ? 
What Damn waa given to artiAcUl bar- 
bouriP What were tbs uses of the 
docks adjoining the herbouri P 


1370. How wore fleets arranged, when 
about to engage? In wbat forma were 
they usually drawn up P Wbat tetdc* 
place before tbe battle ? Wbat was 
tbe aignal for engaging ? How waa the 
battle ounduoted ? What was dona in 
aiegea? How did the victors proclaim 
their triumph P 

1371. Ware the trading vcBaeU of the 
BDoieota in general larger or imaUer 
than those of the moderns? Mention 
one or two which were of vast aian, 

OUBTDMS OF THB HOUAMI. 

ROMAN DHB8S. 

1372. Wbat wai tha diatinmtishing 
part of tha Ropian dress ? What waa 
the nation hence called P What was 
the dUtlnguiahlng part of the Greek' 
dress ? What wer^they henoe oalled P 
Of the Gallic dreaa ? What name did 
Gallia Cia&lplna receive after it waa 
admitted to the rights of Roman oitixen- 
ahip? In wbat other aansei lo togati 
Bometimea uied ? Explain the words 
\fabults togatae et palliUae ? 

1373. Bid the Romans wear tbe fogfa 
in foreign countries? Mention iome 
enceptiona to the general practice. 
What kind of garment was tbe toga F 
What was tha fold which it formed on 
the breast called ? For what purposes 
was the Hntu used ? What uae is 
Fablua the Roman ambassador said to 
have made of it, when he denounped 
war in the senate of Gartbage? Wbat waa 
the form of the toga aooording to 
Dionysius? In what did tbe anoieiit 
toga differ from that of later timea ? 

1874. What is the meaning of umbo 
aa applied to the togal Explain the 
word! aocingert m, vbT ardngt, o^l vel 
ad opw ? In what fespeota did the toga 
of the rich and niflile differ from that of 
the leaa wealthy P What was the togi 
called when new ? When old P fin 
what did the Roraanabeatow greatpsini 
in the use of the toga ? Was the farm 
of it always the same? How waa it 
made at flrat,. when the Romana had no 
other dreaa? 

1375. Waa iti uae oonflned to malea P 
What waa tbe dreaa of matrona in after 
timaa P For wbat ia hutita henoe put ? 
What was the paUa f With what doeo 
the icholiait on Horace make It identi- 
cal P What does he call it ? t What 4n 
some think that this fringe eonatitoted? 
What ia certain with regard to the 
valla T Why ? What woman were 
called togatae ^ Why? What does, 
Martial mean by itolatue pudarf 
Wbat waa the cyclas f In whit eenae 
does Horace uae togUt Od, lli. 5, 10 ? 
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why f BxpUIn the phriia at- 
bati tekbrvreJ Whit wu the toga 
Candida r Whit wii the colour of tlie 
toga Id monrnlDg ? Whet wii it thiD 
oiTled ?— Thorii who wore it ? In whit 
other unie ii pullati lometimea nied ? 
Whit WM the mourniDg robe of women 
‘'railed? Dirt they use more thin one 
of theie ? For whet pnrpoie ? To whit 
nnmber did the Twelve Tiblei rratrict 
them f 

lS7d. On whit ocoaaiona wan the 
•pnt bests worn? What wie tbe toga 
praetextaf By whom wii it worn? 
Wliit wia the toga ptcta vel palmatal 
Whit doei amiettia jMratextata mean ? 
Why ? Whit were young people hence 
called ? Explain the ezpreaeioni verba 
prcttextata; mores praetextati. When 
*■ did the toga fall In i great maainre into 
diauie ? fly whom iTei it atill worn P 

1877. Whit WII the bulla f By whom 
wu It worn ? Of whit wu It made ? 

1878. Whit WII the toga virUisf 
By whit other nimei wii It known ? 
Why wu it 10 called ? Where wu the 
ceremony of ohinging the toga pe^ 
formed ? At whet time 7 

1878. What wu the dies iogae virilis? 
What phrau wu ipplied« with allneion 
to thii raremonyi to the young min'i 
entrance on the builneii of lire r What 
li the meaning of tirocinium f Why 
were the young men called drones 1 
Whit doei ponere ttrodnium mean ? 

, IBM. Whit took place after all the 
fonmlitiei of the day were flnlihed? 
What were theie called 7 What wu 
the eongiariumf What did Serviui 
enaot wTcb regard to the iiaumption of 
the toga viriM ? Wti the toga virilis 
Invariably aiiumed at the ageofuven- 
teen P At what igej under the em- 
perore ? In what light were they 
regarded before thli 1 — afterward! ? 
Where did young men of rank com. 
monly live after putting on the toga 
Piriliif Did they conduct themiilvei' 
like men of more mature yeari daring 
tbe flrit year after the ceremony ? 

llftl. Had the ancient Romani any 
other clothing beiidei the toga7 By 
whom were they imitated in thii rci* 

E ot? What epithet! hive the poeti 
nee applied to hii toga 7 What gar- 
ment came to be alterwardi worn under 
the tegaf What were oMrodetae, or 
tunioae manieatae f^TuMeae talaresf 
Were tbeu much worn ? Why T With 
what ornament were they worn under 
the Emperuri ? 

, ISn. now wii the tunic futened? 
What other pnrpora did that girdle 
aerve? Quote a paMige in which thia 
ia abown. SspUin the maon^ in 


which dtcollare lignidei to deceive? 
How rame the termi einctus,praecinatus 
and succinctus, to be uied for industriust 
expedituj veignavus, and discinctui for 
moltiSf or fnerj’?— Ezpliin the,phraiei dii* 
cincti Afrit 4isc^neti luderej discinctaque 
in otia natus. How don disdnetus cume 
to have thia meioing ? Whit duel /or- 
infi/t mein, and how P 

1. Wu the tnnio worn only by 
men ? In whit reipecti did the female 
tunic differ from that worn by miles ? 
Were girdlei ilio uied by women ? 
Did the Romini use i belt above tbe 
toga f Whit wai the tunica recta or 
regillaf-^The latus clavusl—Ttto an- 
gttstus or pauper clavus f' 

1384. Wbu were tbe tribuni et praefecti 
laticlavii in the time of Augiiitui ? — 
The ongusticlavii f When wii the 
latus cUufus Illumed P What wu the 
tunica palmatal Wliy doei Juvenal 
call it tunica Jovis ? To whom did the 
aenite lometimei preient tunica of thii 
deicription ? Whit doei Horace mean 
by tunicatus popellusl-^AnA Pliutuir 
by l^nicatus homo ? Why ? What 
dreiitdid peyioni of forfune and rank 
uae in tbe country ? 

1888. What wu tbe ftiifujium or 
tutrueula ? What ii it called by later 
writeri ? What, rtndon or vestsf Bps- 
sinae ? Whence wii it brought ? W ai 
it uied by the ancient Romani P 
When was It Introdnced? 

1880 What wu the supparum ? Tbe 
tacernc ; The cucullusY In whose pre- 
sence Wrii tbe lacerna laid aside? Where 
was it at ^.*Bt used ? Did it afterwards 
come to be much used in the city Pa||ye 
a proof of this P What wu the 
Tm penula ? Why ii it lometimBilnl- 
ed Pausapinal When wu it calthd 
toon^f 

1887. What wu the eagum ? Was It 
ever worn in the city ? By whom ? 
Explain the expreuion distc^ sago 
in^situm in sublime Jactofmb^ 

1388. What were fasciae, tiUm and 
feminaliaf By whom wertWrappro- 
bably used at tint? By whom after- 
ward ? What were focalial By whom 
were they chiefly used ? What else wu 
lomethnei used for that purpose ? What 
were pertrcefWe*?— Olfa the ocmpoal- 
Clon of this and the former word. 

1889. Whit coverings bad the Romini 
for the feet? What was the fln^t of 
tbeee railed P The uoond ? Why 
were they said to be discalceati 7 What 
were the ihoei nf the 'ireeki railed T 
Wu the calceus used In travelling? 
At feute P Wu tbe solea uaed in pub- 
lief e 

1300. Deacribe the shoe wem by 
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MDitoin. Whftt ii it hence oilled?'^ 
end the foot P To whom rioeMhii leem 
to hive been peouliar? Whit ii it hence 
celled? 

1891. Of whet colour weretheihoee of 
women? Of men ? How were they rei- 
peotively adorned? Whet were cafcei 
repandif HowmanyletobetiBreaenB- 
lon laid to here used ? How many, ple- 
belBne? 

1392. Whatwna the peroJ By what 
people wai it moit worn ? What kind 
of iboea did the poor Bometimee wear P 
On what oriminala were they also pat P 
What were sculptmedeF What were 
the ahoea of the aoldiera called ? Of the 
DomediaiiB? Of the tragedians? What 
were udonea f What, soleae ferreae f 
How were they fastened to the ho^tfp 
Of what expensive material were they 
aometimsi made? 

1808. Did the anoienti use gloves t 
What reason have we to believe that 
they did? What Was the practice of 
the ancient Romans with regard to the 
oofering of the head ? With what ex- 
oeptioa^ With which of the honours 
decreed to him by the senate, is Csesar 
hence said to have been chiefly pleased 1 
Why P What did they use in the city 
as a screen from the heat and wind? 
When'did they take this off? On what 
ocoaslpni did they vail their heads? 
Who was the only god at whose rites it 
*wos not veilsd f Was it not also veiled 
in times of calamity P Give Instaucee. 

1894. What was the pileiu, and where 
worn ? By what other clasi of petaona 
waa it worn? What epithet is henoe 
applied to manumitted alavea? For 
what ta pifeM henoe put? By whom 
else was it worn? What kind of cap 
er hat was nied on Journeys P Whst 
does petasattu hence signify ? Where 
and for what purpose did Caligula per- 
mit the use of a hat similar lo this P 

1396. How did the women dress their 
hair? Who else dressed their hair in 
thia form? What kind of cap did they 
Bometlmei uee 7 In what sense is mun- 
dtu muUsbris used, and why? With 
whst did the ladies anoint their hair? 
How did they change its colour? When 
WM the Qse of hair powder flrat intro- 
duced ? With what did they friozle or 
oarl their hair ? What doei coma eal- 
mjiOstrata hence signify P In what 
aeoaeiiAomocafaailjffafifJUsed? What 
dods coma in gradua Jormata mean.? 
Fiexua dncinnorum vel annulomm f 

1890. Who were the Cinijlonta or 
CintrarU t Of what punishment were 
they In danger, if a single look was im- 
properly plaoad P How mviy female hair 
dreaaera hod every woman of fashion? 
How wni the hair adorned? Were the 


head dreu and ribands of matrona and 
virgins the same ? Explain the pv pres* 
sloni vUtae tenues, insigne puderU; 
nil mihi cum vitta ; et vos queis vittae 
longague vestis abest^ What is the robe 
here denominated tonga oejffrr What 
class of women wore mitres P Of men T 
What was the use of the rettculun 
auratum? What does Martial call it? 
Why? 

1S07. What means did the women 
employ to improve their complexions f 
Whnt, for example, did the empress 
Poppna invent fur this purpose? In 
what need she also to bathe ? Was the 
use of ‘oosmetlcs confined to women? 
For whit DurposB were pumice stonee 
used P Of what paints did they msk« 
USB ? How did they reinove the small 
hairs from their cheeks P With wbat« 
did they paint thf edges of their eye- 
lids snd eye-brows? 

1S98. What was a spleniumt and for 
what used? How did the Romana en- 
deavour to preserve their teeth? With 
what did they supply their place when 
lost P Who is Slid to have invented the 
pulling of teeth ? 

1999. What were ear-ringi called P 
Of what were they made P How many 
were worn In each ear? Why does 
Seneca say, uxor tua locupklis domus 
auribus censum geritf What were 
necklaces called? Of what were they 
made? What were they called when 
worn by men? What were armUlaef 

1400. What was the segmentumf 
What does vestir segmentata henoe 
mean P What was the strophtum P 
The spinther ? Whit was the ordinary 
colour of clothea in the time of the re- 
public P Did it continue so ? 

1401. When did lilk become known 
to the Romeni ? What was It called F 
To whom was the use nf It forbidden F 
Was it uisd pure, or mixed with some 
other stuff? Was it worn as it bed 
been mauafactared In India P Who la 
said to bevB been the first who wore a 
robe wholly of lilkF Why Is It c^ed 
ventuste^tUis? Why wstesCoaef On 
what account la the Emperor Anrellen 
eaid to have refused hii wife • garmenl 
of pure silk 7 What dlibnotloD is made 
by lome writers between vestis bomtg- 
clna aod serlcal When, end by whom, 
are ellk- worms said to have been flret 
introduced at Constantinople F Were 
the Rornsni early acquainted v^th 11^ 
manner in which ellk wae miHel^ 

1409. Give examplee of the thm 
modes In which olothei were rLl-- 
gulshed— texture, colour end pleee of 
mennfaoiDre, Mention eenie af the 
pUees where purple woe dilefly 1^^ 
Wbenee wuit procured? Which ehode 
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ofpnrpliwai tbe moat valued? Wbioh By what leot among the Jewi waa it 
under Auguetui? What does vejtis alio obaerved ? What part of the beard 
dibapka lignify ? What vestis coccinea ‘t did the Britune ehave in CBeear'e time ? 
What Melitenris, e gossypio vel xylo * How did the Romani treat their hair 
Wh»t FhrjfgianatiTionical WUktPhry- nd beards in time of grief? 'J'he 
^na 7 Flrgata 1 Scutulata ? Gal- 'Teeki ? Wbat custom prevailed 
oana or inal Galbanatust mores gal- mong the Catti with respect to cutting 
banil yfhat vestis amethysHna7’~'Con- the hair? Why is Socrates called by 
chyliatal’-Crocotal Sindon? Vestis Pmtius, bar batus magisterf What is 
atra vel pullaJ Was the black dress liber harbatusf 

the only symbol of mDurniog amongst 1407. Was shaving the only method 
the Romans? imployed to remove hairs from the 

1403. What ^as their moat common lody ? What was the practice of Au~ 
ornament? From whom does this cub. Justus ? Of what melhodi did otliers 
torn seem to have been borrowed P make use? What was this pulliug nf 
Were the rings of the higher aud lower the hair always supposed to indicate ? 
orders of the same material? Was What was the caplllamentum f How 
there no exception to this ? Did this was it made ? When did it begin to 
distinction continue to the cloae of the he used ? Wbat were Tonsores and 
enapire ? Why does /uvenal call some 7'onrfHcc.tr Were there private as well 
'*ingu semestres f How many rings did piiblio tonsoresf What were the 
the ancient Homaifl usually wear? ihops called in which the latter offl- 
On which hand and finger V What was dated? 

that finger called ? What was the prao. I40B. What was the wrfit servilis? 
rice In later times? In what esilma- What kind of garment was the exotnis 
tlon was this held ? On what oooasions tr diphthera f How was it at one time 
were riugs laid aside P What waa the iroposed to distingalah slaves frnm 
dactylotheea f How were rings orna- ItJzens P Why was the proposal aban- 
nented f What devices did these loned ? How did slates wear iheif 
bear? What was the engraving on hair? How.aftermanumisillinP With 
Fompey’s ring ? On Oseiar’s ? On whom elso was it customary to shave 
that of Augustus? What is said to the head? What was the prsctice of 
have been the value of the gem In the ose who had been acquitted of capital 
rhu of Konius P 'Imes? From wbat belief of the an- 

I40i For wbat narpoaes were dents do we learn the importanoep 

used? fiKplain the phrases , vhiob they attached to the cutting of 

am dare; oiyfi^fuj ad coenom venWu the hair ? 

What was a ring called by the ancient 

Romans} By the Greeks? By both i. bobi&n bntbbtainiibntb, ixaaDisas, 
nations afterwards? In what light was baths, fbivate qambs, &o. 
the presentation of a ring from a dying 

persoh regarded? Ware rings worn 1409. How many meals a day are the 
also by women ? What was the an- ancient Romani supposed by soma to 
Muliu prOftubiM f Of what material was have taken? What was their princi- 
it made P What kind of ring wu worn pal meal in later times P At what time of 
by those who triumphed ? the day woa it taken ? Why was it uot 

14M« Why does CiMro call the Romans taken at an earlier hour? Wbat is meant 
borbelff In wbat sense does Huraoe by convivium intempestivumr What, 
use the term? When was tbo cnatan by aoena antelucanal Wbat^apres- 
of ohaving first introduced at Rome ? siona were applied to a porioo who 
Who revived the ouetom of letHna the feaeted io this maooer P When was 
beard grow? Why P How did fte one said idvere ffi dfem 7 
Eomana wear their hair ? Bsplaln 1410. Wbat was ihe praadimm, and 
the phraae pdftere berfiom. How wea whoo taken ? What waa it anciently 
the day liguiUaed on which they did called ? Why ? WThat change took 
this? AbMl what ago wee It nsoal to place? By wbat arrengement were the 
shave the heard for the first time ~ ihlio ipertarlee prevented from ioier. 
When did Augastna begin to shove wldi the heor of dinner ? Wbeo 

To wham were the tenna bnrdnfnii _ ih anatom Introdoond ? Of what 

and bSm bnrfigN applUd ? What wm did the dinner nenally oonelBt P What 
dano tallh the firm growth of the hoard? Uod of dinnor waa that c^ed mn 
Why wore yonng mon« tUI they mwThnd dfsM eanfinnm vol nfisfeafaM f Wbat 
a onrtnln agnTaallod oiipillcll f 
IdM. Waa thia ■nym t iii on of allow, in the army T 
Ingllw hair la imwiobimrvfd only la I4il. Warn waa (ha Jmtaeuiimr 
ymrth?— Only amani the Ramana? What tha csmOaflis ? Whaidaaacwi- 
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UmH lignifyi iDd how oime it to hiTe 
luob ligDiflcAtion ? 'What ii the oorrei- 
pnntliDg ligaification of comtuatio 1 Of 
cimisjator ? What were the merendaf 

1412. Wliat were the chief article! 
of food amonff the ancient Romans? 
Wbnt does pulmentum henoe signify ? 
— Uncta pulmentaria 7 How did their 
moat dlitlnguiBbed men lira when out 
ijf office ? Did they continue to praotiae 
such frogality ? 

1413. What Was the original posture 
of the Homans at their meals ? Whence 
was the custom of reclining on couches 
introduced ? Was it general or coo. 

\ fined to the men P In what postures 
were the Images of the gods placed In 
a lectisternium F Did the youog aup in 
the same manner? Was the reclining 
posture obierred at any other meal be- 
sides sopper ? 

1414. \yhat was the supping-room 
anciently called ? Afterwards? Why 
was it called tricHniumJ What was 
the usual number on each couch ? Des> 
cribe their posture. How did they eat? 

1415. Which euest was called summua 
or primus f Which imus or ultimus f 
Which medlus 1 Which place was called 
the locus consularis, and why ? Whore 
did the master of the feast recline ? 

1416. Was the numb^er of guests on 
one oouoh ilways three ? When there 
were only two couches in the supping, 
ibumi what was it called? Repeal 
Varro’s maxim as to the proper numbei 
of guests at a party. What persons 
were called umbrae f 

1417. What <raa a bed-stead oilled. 
Of what was It made ? What was the 
culcita Tel matta, and of what made ? 
What does tomentum signify? What 
tomentum circeHseF Why? To whet 
waa this nppoaed ? 

1418. With what material do coiicbes 
Mpear to bare bean orlgiuslly corered F 
Why was a couch hence calM tectus F 
Why torus F What was Che toraP 
What Is it called by lator writers P 
What la BBother meaning of lodixP 
What was ladieula 1 

1410. How ware the eooeliea oDrered 
on solamn ocoaaiona ? What wera At~ 
tmllea peripetamuta F Why waa ibia 
tapeacry so called ? What b the mean, 
ing of the worda Bmbubmiem perlstrvm- 
aimeuutuiaqmetupetiaF Whatperpmr 
did Uio enlee or booginge sorfay 

im What ehiBfi voa mado on the 
Benches under the emneinn? Wbal 


they called? How were the eouohei 
arranged when the tables were of this 
form P What was the form when the 
semiolroular oouoh cams to be used P 
Of what kinds of wood were the tablee 
of the great usually made P With what 
were they adorned? Explain the 
phrsiea mensam apponere; mensam au- 
j'erre rel removere ; cibum, lancesi 
patinas rel coenam mensis apponere, 
demere rel toUere ? 

1422, In what other sense is mmsa 
used? Oire examplas. Explain tlm^ 
phrases mtttera de mensa ; dapes mensae 
hreviti tnensa opima. 

1423. In what other eense is mensae 
used by Virgil P What other words 
does he use as aynonimons with mensae 
in this sense ? Why orbesF Why quad- 
roe? What is hence the meaning of* 
the phrase aliena ffivere quadra F 

1424, What was a table with one foot 
called ? By whom was it chiefly used P 
How wu it adorned? Whst was a side, 
board called ? How many feet had the 
tables of the poorer people usually P 
Why does Martial call them inaequales 
mensae 1 

1425. Did the Romans use table.* 
cloths? How did ^they supply their 
placet What was the use of the man- 
tile? , Of the mappa? By whom were 
they fuTniihed? How was the mappa 
sometimes adorned? To what other 
use was it ocoasinnally applied ? At 
what period did tablB'Cloths begin to be 
used P 

1420. What did the Romani in later 
times always use before supper P Were 
the baths public or priTSlef What 
dors res ewSdranfaria mean, and bnw P 
What did those under age pay P Wbal 
was the usual time of bathing P Men- 
tion some kinds of exsrcise whieh the 
Unmans took belbre bathing. 

1427. Were there not seTeral kinde 
of bells f DeMiibe Ibese efaiefly iieed. 
When were players said ludere ratios 
Tel pUam rewoeare cadent m? When 
ludere datatim t«I nan sperate fagiam~ 
tern reddere geatu f When, Uthre ev- 
Tfl pMem gemknmre vcimntem ? 
What wta the jpberrifl s r b wi in oenntry 
TUlaeP Why waa it ni ealM f Whet ^ 
waa the troeksuf la R eellefl 

Graeeus by Ueraee? What wm ihn 

Whni wMe ambmiaerm tel na- 
hulmtkmn P Whet, p m f l eme t Where 
were these ehleiy hniHP Me H ^ 


was thb aemieirenlar eoueh eoeM of the miwt eamnalfa. fbr whet 

Hsw many did It eooInlnP Whni me bmidee the taking el en- 

eusiom waa Iniradnend ia later agoaP they mmeiteaa ampajM P 

Where duM It itUI praraUV ^ _ 

1411 . Of what firm were the ta bles crppiapertkusF Of what paanllar nse 
ef the Bemane andaotly P What were vem Oma partlaaaa la Utaiary ■wnf 
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1430. WbBt ctrcimiBUDCBi rendered 
frequent beiliiuB ueueMurj! to tlie Ito- 
mani? Wiieuce did they draw tlielr 
priDoipBl BUppliei uf water before tbe 
oonitruction of aqueducte ? Which whb 
the firit aqueduct at Rome ^ Uuw 
many were aubBequently built? Were 
they of Breat exteut? Why bai it been 
luppoaed that the aucienta were ignor- 
ant of the fact that waterj conveyed in 
pipeii rliea to the height of ici lource? 
Whence doea it appear that they were 
ttot entirely unacquainted with it? 
What were the reaervuira called ? By 
what meani waa the water diatributed 
through the city? 

1431. At what period did batha Brat 
begin to aaiume an air of grandeur? 
Whit name did they r eceire ? Was this 

^erm applied with atriot propriety ? 
How many of them v^re built through- 
out the city? Mentiun aome of the 
chief. 

1432. What waa the baton called in 
which they bathed? The cold bath? 
The hot ? The tepid P The cold bath 
room ? Tbe hot bath room P The etove 
room? The aweating rooma P The un- 
dreiaing room P The perfuming room P 
In what order were the batha t^on? 

1433. What circumatanoe brought the 
cold bitta into great repute? When, 
and whyi did it fall into dlaoredit? 
What wai the peraon called who bad 
charge of the bath ? Whit waa the of- 
ftru of the capMrUi Of the aliptaF^ 
What were the inatrutnenti of an alip 
tes? Who waa the «ngi4entoriuj7 

1434. Whit uae did poeta aometlmea 
make of the batha 7 At whet leaaqn of 
the year ? How did atudioua men em- 
ploy themaelvea while they were rub> 
bod and wiped ? Were not librariea 
alao attached to tbe bathe ? How did 
the Romana, after bathingt dreaa for aup- 
per 7 What waa thought of the conduct 
of any one who appeared at a banquet 
without the proper habit? Whenoe 
may the ouatom of redliBing on oouebee 
Bi meet be auppoaed to have originated P 
Why did they put off their alippera be- 
fore they lay down ? 

1435. How waa the heed deoorated at 
leaate ? What virtue were tbeae crowna 
believed to poeaeai? Did not Ae Ro- 
bwhb iUo perfume their hair 7 Men* 
tlon tome of the ointmenta in common 
uie. When were they flrac need at 
Boine? Wheoi and by whom, waa the 
eele ef them pr^ibited 7 

14S0* Who were the dH pafoRcirWf 
Why wore they ao ealledP In what 
eemneny wera ^ worda ffoe tibi In. 
trodueed ? How waa the sable eonee- 
oretedV 

1417. In what eethnidoBWBB Blit held 


by the aimient Romani F On what oc- 
caaioni waa it elwayi uaed ? What 
loea jafoHum aisnify? How? What 
[oea gal lignify when applied to the 
mind P What, folsu.} f Inguhus 7 
Sales f Sal Atticum, sates urbanif^ 
i*al€s intra potnoeria nati f Sal nfger 
What metaphorical meaning haa the 
word salf Give exempUa. 

1438. Among what nationa, beaidei the 
RumauBj did tbe cuatom of placing the 
imageiDf the goda upon tbe table prevail ? 
Wbat WBB Herculea hence called P 
To what aaored uie waa the tpble ap- 
plied? With what reverence waa it. 
oonaequently regarded? 

1439. What does Aospitium, or Jus 
hospitU aignify? For what la Aospes 
hence put? Give examplea nf both 
heae meaningi. Wu thia ronneotiou 
'ormed only among individuala ? Quote 
.0 that effect. When waa one aaid con- 

/^•egisse tesseram, and why ? Why waa 
Jupiter called AospItalisT In what 
other maDDur waa a league of hnapi. 
tality aometlmea formed? In what es- 
timation waa the relation of hospileA 
held ? In what two aenaea la Aospitium 
uaed? Quote examplea of each, What 
were Aogpitalta ? Wbat waa tbe peris- 
tylium'i Why waa It ao called ? 

1440. Of how many parta did tbe Rn. 
man coena uaually oonaiat ? What were 
they called? What waa the firat pa# 
called in later timea ? Of wbat did it 
then conaiat? Wbat waa meant by 
promulsis'^ What, by jTromufjidurfum? 
In what other leniB ia gustatio uaed? 

1441. ' What waa tbe principal diab at 
supper called ? Explain the exprei- 
aion ah ovo usque ad malaK Mention 
acme of the diahea held in higheat 
eatimation by the Romana. What doea 
tbe phraae porous Trt^anus mean ? 

1442. or what kindanf flah were they 
particularly fond ?— Prom wbat place 
in England did they procure oyatera ? 
By wbom were oyateroeda Aral Invent- 
ed ? In 'what year of Rome ? Where P 
Why were oyatera brought from Brun- 
duilum end fed on the Luorlne lake ? 

1448. Whatwerethe diahea of the ee- 
Dond courae called? Mention some of 
the artiolei of which it oonslated. Wbat 
wes the paatry cook or oonfectloner 
called P By whom were the dlabea 
prepared and aerved up? Wera tbe 
officea of baker and cook elwayaodia- 
tinotP What waa the diitingalihing 
badge of a cook F In the, phraae SicuUte 
AapeSf wbat la the neenfng of Sicutae^ 
and bow does it come to be ao uaed ? 
In what year were bakera Arat intro- 
ducedatRofoe? Wboae work wu bak- 
ing prior to tbla P Wbe^ eontndletory 
•tatment doee Plutireta give ? 
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1414. Who wii the nrchimagirus f 
—The promus condus F—TU b AructurF 
Tilt varptirF-Ths atriensUI Who were 
the chironomontej or gesticulatores'^ 
What waa the bueineae of those oaUed 
tninistril How were they dreaaedP 
How did the master call a alavy when 
he wanted him P 

1445. On what were the diahea 
brought in ? What then ii the meaning 
01 t\i9 phrMspraebere coenam ternis tel 
senis ferculis J What is another mean- 
ing ot‘ /erculal How were the dishes 
aometimes brought In ? What was mnt;- 
onomum f What kind of dish was that of 
Vitellius, oKlled the shield of Minerva t 
Qlve another example of the luxury of 
that emperor. How was an unoom* 
mon dish Introduced ? With whst were 
the guests entertsined while at supper? 
What BDtertsinment did the more 
sober provide for their friends? How 
did they endeavour to prevent the bad 
effects of repletion ? What means did 

' even women employ to sharpen their 
appetite ? What does coena auguraliSt 
saliaris, ponti/icalia mean, and why ? 
What does coena dubia signify ? 

1446. When was a gueat called Aoj. 
pes oblatuj f What does Suetonius call 
an entertainment of this kind P When 
was an entertainment called adventitia 
ytl viatica F Whenrecfnl What kind 

S r entertainment was the coena aditi- 
Its vel atyicialis F 

144r. For what purpose did clients 
wale on their patrons in the morning ? 
Why were they called anteambulones f 
Why nivei Quiritesl Why turba toga- 
ia F What was substituted in place of 
the coena rectal By what emperor? 
Who restored the oustom of formal 
suppers ? 

1448. What was the ordinary drink ofi 
the Romans at feaata? What was an 
oenopoUum t What ■ thfrmopolium T 
1441). Was wine plentiful in ancient 
timea ? What enaotmenta were made 
iu DonsetiuBDoa of the loarclty P To 
what ouitom la thii inpposed to have 
given rise ? What edict of Domitian 
shows the great extent to which the 
vine had come to be cultivated in bii 
time P 

1460. How did the Romans rear their 
vines? What is the allusion of Ovid 
in calling the plane-tree cotUbs\ 

1441 , What waa the first prooeis to 
which the grapei were lubjeoted after 
being picked P What waa the maidklne 
called by which the juice waa preeeed 
Bot? What wae the next prooeaa? 
What la vinum doUare t What wm the 
fTotropumt ' * 

I46a« Row wai the new wine refined 7 
What is now used for that purpoae? 


What was the next proceia? Explain 
the allusion In the words cortietm ad~ 
strictum pice demovere amphorae. In 
what other kind of vessel besides am- 
phorae did the Romans keep their wine? 
What does Pliny) in allusion to new 
wine» call a book not ripe for publloationP 

1433. Explain the allusions in the 
passages nvnc mlhi fumosos veterU 
proferte Falernos consulis; interior e 
wotaFalerni; vertere cadum; invertunt 
JlipAanis vinaria totaF To what 
doei Horace allude in applying the 
word deicendere to wine when brought 
for use? What was the age of the wine 
which Pliny mentiona, 14. 4. aect. 6P 
What was the object of the Romans In 
boiling their wine P What was it called 
when boiled down to one half ? To one 
third F Whst dnei vondirei medicari 
vinuet signify ? FAim what were wines 
chiefly distinguished ? 

1454. Mention some of the most cele- 
brated Italian and foreign wines. Was 
not wine also named from its colour or 
age P Give some examples. 

1455. When did the Romans set 
down the wins P To whom did they 
dedicate a portion of it before they be- 
gan to drink ? To whom did the senate 
decree a similar honour? In what 
kind of vessels Was tha wine brought to 
table ? Whst were the tituli sfflxed to 
them ? Were the same wines and 
fruits served up to all the guests indis- 
crimlnstely ? Whst was that drunk by 
the master of the house called ? Ex- 
plain the phrase coenare civiliier. 

1456. What waa the use of the craterl 
Of the poculaf Enumerate some of 
the names by which cups were called. 
Of what materials were they made? 
Whst kind were called toreumataf 
What were crustae or emblemata F Of 
what other materials were cups some- 
times made ? What is the meaning of 
calices ansati vel pterotiF 

1457. What was the use of the cya- 
thwj How much did it contain? 
What was a cup called which conlained 
two cyathi? Three? Four? What 
phrases expressed the office of thosn 
who served tbw guests with wine ? 

1456. Whst WM the UgulaF Whst 
WBi the nse of tbn cotum nivarimmF 
In what form did the Romans drink In 
the health of one another ? 

14i0. Explain the phrase ad HurnoTm 
urn bib^. What was a frequent nnm- 
her ? How did the Greeks drink ? In 
what terms did they address the pufsen 
to whom they hsnded the enp ? 4>n 
what ooosslon wen the winds trileanaM» 
dum licet em bent wd? Among what 
other people did this Mgotar 4 
prevail ? 
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1400, with ivb«t did the inoieDts 
■Miratlnei crown their oupi P What 
^ntharineiDingdoei thephraio cmvnare 
^^rratera oonrey f What wai the or- 

bfter Mdendt P How waa ho appointed ? 
Bv what exproiaioD waa their convivi- 
ality dealgnatod when no director of the 
feiat WBi appointed ? 

1401. How were the intervale of 
drinkinf occupied? What difference 
waa there between the tesserae and 
taU 7 How were both of tbeae marked 7 

* What number of them did tbep uae in 
playing? What waa the /ritUlus? 
What waa the forus 7 Which waa the 
higheet throw? Which the loweat? 
How were the other throwa valued ? 
When waa a talus aald rectus cadere 
^elassistereP Which throw determin* 

* ed the regnum viniP What luperati- 
tion waa obaerved^ In throwing the 
dice? 

14BS, What game waa that denoted 
by the worda ludere par impar ? What 
kind of game wu that called duodecim 
scfipta? Explain the phraaea ad in- 
citas redactus; unam calcem non posse 
eierel With what modern game doaome 
euppoae thia to have been identical ? 

1460. What ia the moat general mean- 
ing of tUea f By wbat law were theae 
dlaallowed? With what exception? 
In what reapeot wera gameitera bold? 

1404. What diveraion did Augiiaiua 
introduce at enterteinmenta ? What 
kind of game waa that pxpreaaed by 
the wordi micare digitisl By what 
modern name ia it atill known ? Ex. 
plain the phrase dignus guknm in tene- 
Msmicet, 

1400. How did a Roman repast end ? 
What were apophoreta or xenial In 
what other aenae la tenium used? 
Were tbeae presents of the same kind ? 
How then waa jealoiuy among the 
gueete prevented P 

1I1< BOMAM BITEI OV HARBlAOB, 

1460. In hnw many wayi might a 
legal maniMB be mede imong the 
Romans V What were they called? 
Wbat wai that called usus, cost/arreatioP 
Whence did this latter receive the 
name? What wae the d^orrecnWof Wae 
this form of marriage reokoned more 
nr leas solemn than the other ? . In 
wbat did the Buperioiity ^poimlat ? 
What were the children of tbn kind of 
marriage called ? Wbat preference 
wiB given to theea children over othere P 
What meaning doe^ Peatue give to the 
word paMmusP What le Minerva 
henee called ? Why ? What * waa a 
pater patrtamsP Waa thia form Of 
narriaga aa much uaed In later tinea ? 


Of what two forma only doei Oleero 
make mention ? 

1467. Of wbat nature was the form 
of marriage called coemptio P Wbat 
were the forma obierved ? What were 
the effects of this rite ? What were 
paraphema P Give examples to abow 
the rumparativB amount of dowriee 
during the republioi and empire. Wbat 
waa dos recepticiap What servus re~ 
ceptidusl 

1468. What la the opinion of othere rr- 
apectingthe coemptio and eon/arreatioP 
Wea this rite of purchase in marriage 
peculiar to the Romani P M^ention eome 
other nationa among whom it alao 
prevailed. In wbat ceremony, accord- 
ing to BomBj did the word conjssx take 
its rile P 

1469. What was a matrimonial nnion 
between elavpi called? — Tbe ilevee 
tbemeelrei ? What, the connection be- 
tween a freeman and a womap not 
married? What was the woman in 
thia oaae called ? Whal were married 
women called P 

1470. Were cltiaena allowed to>ttarry 
foreigneri ? Were they anciently al- 
lowed to marry even freed-womcn ? 
What change did the les Fapia Poppaea 
make P In what reign waa all reat^nt 
of tills kind removed ? 

1471. Wbat were the children of a ei- 
tiaen and foreigner called In what e«- 
timation were they held? Wlmt were the 
children of r lawful mandilgo called?— 
all other! ? H Dw many klnili #ere there 
of the latter, and wh^^«WeTe they p 
Wbat WBB connection bipmen peraona , 
within the prohibited dm|^ei of conaan- ' 
gninlty called ? Wae pM^amy allowed 
among the Romani? ^^^at uai the 
age of pubehy P Waa itiiiual for par- 
enu to betroth their children In infancy P 
For wbat purpoiB ? Wbat reatrlction ' 
did Auraatui put on tbli practice ? 

1472. whose bODient, beaidea that of 
the parties themeelvea, waa nepeaiary 
to a Mgal marriage P Wbat phrase waa 
applied 10 thia act of the father ? Wbat 
words did be Uie on the occeaton ? 
What was the marriage oontract called ? 
— 7he parties themaelvee f What waa 
the form of the contract 7 Wbat pledge 
waa given by the future bniband on 
this occasion P , What was it called ? 
Un which finger was It worn and why ? 

1473. What daya of the month jwire 
avoided for marriage, as unlucky P 
Wbat month P What feativala P What 
lime waa oonildered tbe moat fortunate 7 

1474. What waa repu^iam’l yT\ag. 
ware the parties aald to do when, after 
signing tbflf contract, thay lent notice 
that they 'Wiabed to broak off tho match ? 
Wbat other meaning bai ftpudiare P 
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147S, Hdw wu the bride ilreMed od 
the marrlMlB day ? Explain the ooa- 
neetlon between the meanlDg; of nubot 
to marry, and iti original meanioff/ to 
veil. What waa the colour of the veil, 
and why ? How was the bride'a hair 
dreiied ? What waa the colour of her 
ahnea ? 

1470. What rellglouB ritea were India- 
peuaable before the celebration of a mar. 
rlage P Wbat waa anciently the viotim ? 
Why waa the gall alwaya taken out and 
thrown away ? Where waa the marriage 
ceremony performed P Whither waa 
the bride conduoled in the ereoing P 
How waa ahe taken from her moiher'a 
arma P In memory of wbat event? 
What boya attended her? How many 
other torohea were carried before her ? 
What were they called ? For what ia 
ta^ida hence put? 

1477. Wbat part did the maid-aer- 
vanta act In the prooeHaion P What waa 
thereby^ Intimated to the bride? Of 
what WBi the boy named Camilliti the 
bearer? In what were theae carried? 
Who made up the prooeaalon P By 
what term waa their attendance on auch 
an oooaaion expreaaed ? What phraae, 
aignifying ‘ to marry/ had ita origin in 
thla ceremony? 

1470. How waa the bridegroom'! hnnae 
adorned for the occaaion P By whom 
were the worda uhi tu Caius, ibi ego 
Caia uaed, and with what ailueiooB? 
From wbat ouatom, acoordiog toSarviua, 
1 b the word ujror derived ? What can- 
tion waa obaerved in croaalng the 
threahold, and why ? What ceremon- 
iea were performed upon her entry? 
Why did ahe and her bueband touch 
fire and water ? . « 

1470. What waa the eotna nwatialit f 
What the epithalamium f Why did 
they, in ainglng thka, often repeat the 
exclaniatiim lo Hymen Hymenaee and 
T^Uujiof By whom elpe uaed tbeie 
worda to be reaounded ? WhatiaheDoe 
the meaoiiig of the pbraaea Hjfmenaeos 
canere; Hymenaei Inconcessi f 

1480. What ceremony waa performed 
after anpper? Where waa the nuptial 
ooucbpiaoed? What imagea were hung 
around? Explain the phraae nucea 
reHn^ere, What correapondlng cere- 
mony waa performed by young women 
when they married P What place 
on the aeoond day P How wu a woman 
deaignated after meriiage P 

1481. Waa divorce permitted ? What 
penalty waa Infliotea for a groundleaa 
or Pnjnat divorce P Mention aome 
pToanu on which a divorae waa valid. 
Who Judged in theae oaaea f Waa thla 
privilege much exereiaed in early tinea? 
WboAntavaUed bimielf ofit? Why P 


1483. Did divoreea ooBtinuetobeu 
rare P Were the reatona aaaigned 
alwaya of Importance 7 Mention a oaae 
in illuatratioD. Did the wife forfeit 
her dowry P fh what oaae waa it re. 
atorcd to her ? When waa ahe allowed 
to retain the marriagB preaenta of her 
huiband? Wheo waa thia right of dl- 
voroB extended to women? Tp what*' 
excesB was it afterwarda carried ? 

1483. By whom waa thii licence re. 

alricted ? What expresalnna were ip. 
piled to the partiei* making a divorce f 
Were the ceremnnlni on the oocuion 
always the same f Whit waa the aacri- 
lioe called when the marriage had been 
contracted by confarreatio f How waa 
amarriage diiiolved which had been oon- 
traoted by coemptio P Mention initanceib 
of each. • 

1484. How waa a divorce made in 
later timei? What was meant by niarH* 
monii renunciatio f What kind of ac- 
tion wai that called actio malae traeta~ 
tionisf When the divorce waa made 
by the wife, what form of worda did 
ahe employ P Waa any public account 
kept of divnroei? 

1480. Under what restrictiona were 
widowi laid P Were men limilarly re- 
atrioledP What ia often found in an- 
cient insoripiioriB aa an epithet of 
honour 1 Why ? From what aaored 
ritea were women, who had married a 
aecond lima, excluded V Among what 
people were aeoond roarriagei prohibit- ^ 
od by law P 

IV. ROUAN PUNBRALS. 

1480. Why did the Romans pay very 
great attention to funeral ritea ? Men- 
tion aome facta to ahow the Importanoo 
which they attached to interment.— 
What kind of death waa on thia ac- 
count particularly dreaded P 

1487. Explain the custom to whloh 
the worda ertremum tpiritvm ore ex- 
cipere refer. In what case wap the 
Boul laid in primU labris es»e, or in ora 
primotenm^ Enumerate aome pbraaea 
which expreaa thia idea of the eoul aa- 
oaplng by the month. 

14M. Were the ringi allowed lo re- 
main on the oorpao ? Wbat duty de- 
volved on the neareat relation hnme- 
diately after the deoeaie ? Why waa 
thia done ? What do the worda cwymra 
nondum eonclamata aignlfy P To what 
euatom do thev refer ? How ia th* fm- 
peraonal eonclamatua tit uaed P » 

1489. Wbat waa next dona with Cba 
body? Mention a word vrhicih In one 
of ita aenaea alindai to thia rite. To 
what other andeiit praotlea haa thiaaBa 
of depoiitus been ro p poead Ca refer P 
B 
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questions. 


ExpUitk the phraiee allqxum When it wea to be private? Hnw whh 

vifiojpositi arlus; compoaltus vino sum- the dead body carrird out on the day 
noqne, of the funeral V By whom waw it Pup* 

1490. What wai ne^/ done to the ported? By whom waa Juliua Ooepar 
oorpae? What were Ae alavea em- borne? By whom waa Ausiiarua ?— 
ployed for thia purpoae called? From Germanicua?— DruauaP^F. ^mlliua? 
whom were they hired? Give the ^ 1407. What expreBaiDna may be found 
moaning of the pliraaeptdearrLfbffinam; in tho claBaloa for the bier of a poor 
tnirariTiihiltniHquod Libltlnasacravit; person? What were the bearera of 
Libitinamevadere, In what other sense such a person called? Were vespil* 
ia ? In the Wnn-Avtum- lones neve,r used at the funerals of the 

nusque gravist Libitinae gitaestus acer- rich p What was a couch called, when 
bae-tn what does the word quaejtus carried by Bix?»By eight? What ia 
allude? What does arbitrium mean the general name of a bier? In what 
when applied to funerals? What nr- aenie does Plautuiuae capularfsf By 
bitfiutn vendendi sails} whom were children carried to the pile, 

1401. How waa the body then dreaaed who died before they were weaned 7 
and laid out? Where? Mention a 1498. What is said to be the deriva- 
[Verb which, from thia practice, algnlAea tion nf funusf Why were all funerals 
to bury. How was th't ooucb aunietimeo anciently aolemniaed in the night-time P 
decked? Translate and explain the Why were they ao celebrated In Athens 
words abiisse ad Acheruntetn sine vie- under Demetrius Pbalereiia ? Did all 
tico, funerals continne to be aolemniaed in 

1492, What waa placed at the door ofj the night-time P Explain the paasages 
thedeceaaedP For what purpoae ? To inter utramque facemj et face pro 
whom waa the cypress sacred ? Why ? thalami, fax mihi mortis adest. 

What epithets were applied to it? On 1499. Who was the designator f Of 
what arcouDt? whom waa the drat part ot the procea. 

1493. Did the Romana at Arat inter or lion composed ? Whst were theae mu- 
burn their dead ? From whom did they siciana called ? Who came next P 
adopt the cuatnm of burning them? What was the funeral-aong called which 
Where ia this fact mentioned P When they chanted? Why ia nugae aome- 
did the practice become general? To times put for naeniaef Were women 
what does Pliny aacribe the first insti. always emploved for this purpose? In 
tutlon of burning among them? What what did the instruments used on this 

^ sect In ancient times used to burn them- occasion, differ from those in ordinary 
selves alive? Did the ouatam of bum- uie P What waa the gi^teit number 
ing become more nr leas frequent under of flote players allowed'by the law of 
the emperors?— After the introduction the twelve tables? 
of Cbriatianity ? 1600. 'Who came next? What w.ib 

1404. What is the meaning of the word Jtbe chief of these called? | Who foUow- 
tuggrundarium f-~Of bidental f Why ed ? From what motive did lome maa- 
waa the latter an called P How are the ten at their death manumit all their 
expreaaiona'jcprflre, sepultura, sepul- slaves? What were carried immedi- 
cfirnm used? Is fiimare applied only ately before the oorpae P On what were 
to interodentP Give some words which they carried ? What did the Triumviri 
ere need for funeral obsequies or solem- ordain in reference to thia custom re- 
nltles. What ia the proper signifloatinn ipectlng the image of Julius Cmsar? 
of exsequiaef Quote some phrases in what additional honour was paid if the 
support -of this. deceased had distinguished himself In 

1«5; What were the two chief kinds war ? What were exhibited at the fu- 
offunerala? What was the public fu- nerali of renowned commanders? How 
neral called; and why? What were did the lictora carry their fasceaP 
the moat remarkable of this kind? 1001. Who walked behind the corpse ? 
Who was very liberal in granting pub- In what guise ? How did the near ra- 
)ie funeralsP What was a prirate fu- lations, and particularly the women, 
neral celled? By y^at other names sometimes express their grief? What 
waa It known? Wbatvraa the faneral waa the taudatiol Where waa itide- 
of peraona who died under age called? livered ? By whom? Who la aald to 
W«s anoh ■ fdneral conducted with as have introduced this eustom? What 
muoh pomp as that of a full-grown per- was iti tendency? Was this hoc onr 
atm ? What distinction ds some writera allowed to w^omen t In retnm for, what 
make betweep pmui acerbum and isn~ aervloe 7 Dq Gieero and Plntareh con- 
matmnmf firm thia uj^nlon? Where waa the 

litto. How leaf waa the body kept body plaoe^ during the deUvnm of the 
when the Amend wu to be public P— oraHou ? Where waa that of Cmaar 
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placed? WUat robR nf lilt wai tbere 
exhibited P Why wan hii iniage ei- 
poaed ? Did Uie lame penno neyer 
receive more than one funeral ora* 
tioti ? 

1091. What wai next done with the 
body P Waa thin place within nr with- 
out the city ? Where are the aocienta 
aaid to have buried their dead in early 
timea ? To what ia thia auppoaed, by 
BDiuej to have given rine? What were 
aoula aeparated from the body called? 
— If beneAaent?— If hurtful 7 What ia 
the orlglo of the word mummy 7 By 
whom ia the manner nf einbalming de- 
■cribed ? How did the Peraiana pre- 
aerve the bodiea of their dead ? 

1003. What were the reaaoni of the 
Romani for prohibitiug the combuation 
nr interment of bodiea in the city ? 
Give entamplei of the fonuer of theie. 
Where were the private plaoei of bu- 
rial uaually lituated P On what roads 
principally P What bind of inaoription 
did these tombs bear? Where were 
the public ones? Where were poor 
people buried ? What afterwards be- 
came of this biiryinc-pUL'e? 

1004, What purpose did the chpuji 
•erye P What did the initials FI. M , H . S. 
denote? What was such a burying 
ground called? Whatiwhen it was in- 
tended only for a persou's seif and fa- 
mily ? 

1500. Mention some peraonswhn were 
buried within the city. What prie>'t- 
hood enjoyed this privilege? What is 
the meaning of the word bustum ? Of 
ustHna f 

1006. What was the funeral pile call- 
ed P Why,nra? Of what bind of wDod 
was it made? Was it rough nr smooth ? 
What is Ovid’s meaning in calling a 
tomb flebeiuaf At what disiance from 
any house was it required to he built? 

1007. Was the couch plsced along 
with the bndy on the pile ? Who set 
fire to it? Why did they, In doing an, 
turn away their face ? What does Ci- 
cero mean by sumftuoaa resperaiof 
What other articles did they throw 
into the flamea P By what general 
name were ttaeae called 7 What addi- 
tion was there if the deceased had been 
A BDldier ?~lf B general ? 

1008. When n person of the higUeat 
eminence as Sylla or Auguatug ? From 
wliat people Is this custom supposed to 
have been borrowed 7 

1609. Were viotimi never offered to 
the manof P What wii the case in an- 
cient times? Whet came tn be subiti. 
toted in place of theae jiiimau sacrifl- 
oea ? WbAt aimilsr cuiiom prevailed 
■mD» the GaoIs?— A mong the Indiana 
And ThneUns ? Are there Any exam- 


ples of this specie! of self-immolation 
Among the Romans P 

1010. What waa done after the pile 
waa burned down ? What became nf 
the bones andhaaiies after they were 
gathered P Where was the urn de- 

osited? What was done with the 

ody when it wii not burned? What 
peculiar property did coffins made of 
atone from Assoa, poisess P What were 
such coffins called? 

1011. What waa the position of the 

coffin in the tomb? What ceremony 
waa performed just before the party 
went away P What was the signal fur 
departure ? What were the verba fio- 
vissimal For what did the letters S. T. 
T. L. stand? Where were they nark- 
ed? Give a synonyme nf which 

conveys this idea. Quote a line frond 
Ovid in which me uppnsite is wished. 

1018. What vVaa the What, the 

esverrcBf yfhAtf tha jeriae denicaks f 
Vf hit, the novendialej What privilege 
did the relations of the deceased enjoy 
during these nine days ? 

1013. What were feratUx muneraf 
What phraseBareused to express the per- 
formance of this rite? What does the 
phrase parentare regi aanguine eof\iurm 
atorum mean? How was the exterior 
of the tomb decoraied? Wss it watch- 
ed? 

1014. What waa the coena feralUl By 
what other name was this feait called? 
In what sense are the words rapere de 
rogo coenamj e Jlamma cibum peter^ 
used ? Id what aeuae is bustirapua used P 

1010. What wai the viaceratio f Were 
ihowB of gladiators or games ever ex- 
hibited in honour of the dead? What 
waa the time of mourning among men? 
Among women? 

1010. What was a juaiitHiml Waa 
any thing allowed to Interfere with 
mourning? How did those in mourn- 
ing conduct themaelves? What does 
Statius allude to in the wordg focus 
pervigil P What cbinge did women 
make in their dress P— Senaton lix. a 
publio mourning P— Magistratea? 

1017. For what do the Isttera Y. F. ; V. 
F. 0. and Y. B. P. ptand* tnd to ^bat 
do they allude P What kind of tombs 
were those called sepulc^si priiia or 
jingularia 7 SepulcAra conmuniot dee. ? 
What was the tumulua AonorarUuf 

1018. How were the tomb# of fhe . 
rich commonly built? What wore the 
■epnkhrri of the poor people onlled ? 
Why? What were the columSarki? 
Wbeooe did they receive tho name? 

1019. Waa the Interior adorned in 
any way? What was the eptfgpA 
called? Was It in proae of verae? 
With what letten er word did It nsu- 
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1 II 9 bagin? Of ivh«t did it oonilit? 
Wai tUera «ny iniorlptiDn when 1 body 
wu iDterred without o tomb ? 

15B0. Whot WM the puniebmeDt for 
▼ioUtms 0 tomb r In wayi might 
a tomb lie rioUted?— A corpie ? Were 
temple! ever conieorated to the de> 
piried ? Whet wu the ooDieoretlon or 
Arn^ir f How wu the oeremouy per- 
formed t* 

ROHAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 

Whet wu the prioGipel Romen 
weight f Whet ware Hi parts ? How 
was the uncia subdivided r How is OJ 
used? To what troy weight was the 
Roman pound equivalent f— To what 
avolrdupoise weight ? What are the 
^iefOreek weights mentioned by Ro- 
^an ButhoTi>f ^ 

15%%. What was meant by aes rudel 
How do petidfre and solvere como to 
bo luaiJ aynonymously ? Oive examples 
of the same aMooiation in the coin of 
other nationi. Give some Greek worda 
which are aupposed to refer to the ori* 
glnal custom of exchanging commodi* 
ties. 

* laia. What is said to be the deriva- 
tion of pecurtia f When wu ailver drat 
ooined at Hume?— Gold? 

l'S4. What ii the general word for 
money in Latin? Why? Explain the 
following expreMluDi; aere mutarei aes 
alienum; annua aeraj aerafium; aes 
mi/irore; Komo aeratuss aera vetustaj 
•oera vetera; aeruscare vel aescularij 
aenucator vel aesculator; obaeratuss 
ftp meo aere estj aes circun^oraneum. 

‘1515, What other .general word ia 
there for money ? What ia the common 
; l|oe of thU wo^ ? Whence bad an ita 
name ? What was the highest value- 
tion of fortune under Servius ? What 
were the other brut coini beaidea the 
arat 

1530. What ia the meaning of aes 
gravei What la it, aooording to Servl- 
ua ? What expedient waa retorted to 
during the first Punio war, to make up 
the deftolenoy of the treuury ? How 
WM the ffj marked at this time ? The 
trienn and ^drans t What radnodon 
WM made on the weight of iho at In 
the diotatorahlp of Pablus P->By the law 
of Fapiriusf What was the aum of 
three a$Hn called?— Of ten?— Of 


on ailver coins? What were they thenoe 
called i' Why victoriati f 

1S29. What number uf denarii were 
coined out of a pound of silver ? What 
change was afterwards made in the com- 
parative value of ailver and brus ? 
What proportion la denoted by the 
phrase arttentum oere nolutum f 

1550. what smaller silver coins are 
mentioned by Varro ? How does Cicero 
use these worda? 

1531, When waa gold first coined at 
Rome? What was the coin called? 
What was its value? What was toe 
common rate of gold to silver under the 
republic?— Under Julius Cnsar? What 
was the aureus afterwards called ? Was 
It changed in any thing but Ihe name ? 
What number of aurel were midefritflo 
a pound of gold at dlATBrent times ? What 
impression did coins bear under the 
emperors ? 

1632. What was meant by obrussa f 
By the phrase aurum ad obrusaam ; 
argentum pustulatumi infectum vel 
rude ; factum ; signatum ; nummus 
aaper; vetus vel tritusf Why wero 
some coins called serrati 7 What were 
medalliona? Where was money coined? 
To what Homan value did the Greek 
drachma rnrrespond ?— The minaef — 
Talentumf —Tetra- drachma O 60 - 
lusf 

METHOD OF OOMFUTINO MONET. 

1633. Uf what coin did the Romans 
usually make use for computing sums 
of money ? Was the nestertium a coin ? 
What ia denoted by Mitertii with a 
numeral noun ? By aestertia with a 
numeral noun ? Give examples. Ex- 
preii the aum of lOOD Bestercea in a 
variety of ways, 

1634. When a numeral adverb is 
Joined to seatertium, what does it mean ? 
What then, is qu^ragies nestertium ? 
How might this be expressed at greater 
length?- More oonclBely? Whet is to 
be supplied in the expreulons denlf 
centum, &o. aerial 

1685. When sumi are marked by 
letters, what effect has a line drawn 
over the letters ? What amount Is de. 
noted by H. S. M. 0. with a line? 
Without it? What purpose do pointp 
serve in numbers ? Whst is under- 
stood when neatertUm neut. is need ? 


« twenty ?— Of a hundred ? Were there For what does H. S. stand whenpladed 
■nydMhoolns? after a urdinal number ?— After • 

1537. What were the silver oofns and numeral adverb? 


their reapeotive value? By what three 1 636. Did the Romans ever express 
letters is the eeatertim often ex pressed? suma by tolents?— By any other weight? 
Foe what woTda do theee letters stand ? In what oauc do the best critics aop. 

what other name la it called be- pose the wordjpondo lobe always Died ? 
elm eeHertiun f . Why P ^ whet wu the taliie of the fibre f*Of 

- im. ^at was the usuil impreaaloD the talent f—Qt the ieffflrfiit«f-;Of the 
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qyinar\%t3 1— Of tbe denarim T—Of tbe 
aureuj?— Of the sestertiumf—Ot ibd 
iSWferfil?— A hundred ?— Ot ton sest?r- 
tiaf—A. hundred sestertiul 

THE INTEREST OF MONEY. 

1D37. What wee the interest of money 
culled?— The oapital? What wsi. the 
usura centesima f Why was it so call- 
ed? What is this amount of interest 
called among us P What was the doubltj/ 
&;o.j of thifl called? What was coniii- 
riered the legal interest at Borne ? 
What does Horaoe mean hy quinashk 
capiti mercedej exsecatf 
laSB. What was meant by centesUnOf 
renovatae? By centeshnaeperpetuaet 
Uy tt^wrae semisae3l^Trientes’l—Quad- 
rantea l^Beasea l-^Legitimae TelUcitae? 
illicitae vel illegitimate In what num- 
ber is usura commonly used "i—Foenust 
1630. What interest was permitted by 
the Twelve Tables ? What change was 
made, A. U. 4U8? What were banlters 
called P 

1540. Bfention some verbs which are 
used in the sense of laying out mouey 
at interest, Did the Homans make 
much use of bankers in the settlement 
of their accounts ? What does accep- 
turn re/erre mBanf^Fxpensutn/erre? 
What was meant by acceptUatiol 
What is meant by the words ratio ac- 
eepti atque expenai inter noa convenit 7 
in rationem inducere rel in tabulir ra- 
tionem scribere?—jcribere nummoa ali- 
cui? How does jcHdere come to be used 
inthisNenseP Whatismeantbyraffonem 
acc^ti scribere l—Bwcridere 
scrlberel—'Feracriptio 1 In what senses 
is Tiomen used ?— Jvomfna/aceref— A^o. 
mina exigere and appeUare de nominee 
— •iVomJna diaaolveref Mention some 
other verbs which are used in this 
senaei TYanacriberenmina in alioa?—' 
Fecunia ei eat in nominibiaa ?&c. Why 
■re the calends called triateaf What 
was the calendariutn P 

BOUAN KBASUBBS OF LBNDTUj &0, 

1541. Whence were tbe Kuman names 
of measure derived ? Mention them, 
and their length.— What was the length 
of the perticaf How many palmi did 
a foot oontsinP How mnuy pollicea f 
How many digiti f Was not the foot 
also divided into twelve parts? How 
were these parts expressed ? 

1643. How much was a cubit ? How 
much a petsfus t How much a stadiumj 
—A mile ? How waa this last expressed ? 
Whit waa the length of the Greek par~ 
asanga f Of the jokosno^] 

IB^ What wu the extent of tbe 



—Of 1 Scotch acre ? How waa the /iff- 
erum subdivided? 

ROMAN MBASUUB5 OF CAPACITY. 

1644. What measure of capacity is 
that of most frequent oocurrence in the 
olsssics P Why was it lo coiled ? 
What was Its capacity ? By what other 
names is it known? Was the Attic 
amphora larger or smaller? How 
much English measure did the amphora 
contain? The jpxfnriuf 7 How many 
heminae did the latter contain P— How 
many Quartarii l—Acetabula l—CyatfU 7 
What. does sextans mean, when ap- 
plied to a eup?^Quadrana, &o? How 
much was a cyathusf—A. congiusl 

1546. What was tbe congiariumf 
Why was it so called ? What waa the 
gratuity to the ■oldiers generally called*? 
why were tbe ^jongiarla of Augustus 
called heminaria? What wei^t of 
rain water did an amphora contain?— 
A congiua t—A sextariua P What was 
tbe capacity of the culeua f How many 
of these, according to Pliny, did the 
ager Caecubus generally yield ? How 
much Engli!«h measure? What was 
the vslue of each culeua of this wine P 
What was the modiua? What the med- 
imnusf Was the latter a Roman mea* 
aura? 

aUMAN METHOD OP WRITINO. 

1546. Has the knowledge of writing 
generally been regarded as an impor- 
tant advance in civiliiation ? Whacg 
means were employed, before the inven- 
tion of this art, to preserve tbe memoPy 
of great eveuts ? What may be consi- 
dered the first attempt towsrds the re> 
presentation of thought ? Give an et* 
ample of this from modem history, 

1647. What are hieroglyphics f To 
whom belongs tbe honour of making 
this oontrivante P— Of inventing let- 
ters ? When, and by whom, were let- 
ters first introduced into Greece ? What 
waa ibeir number at this time 7 Who 
enlargsd tbe Greek alphabet P What 
additions did each make ? Who brought 
letters into Latium ? Were they ranged 
by all ancient nations as by us, heri- 
aoDtally, and from left to right? What 
kind of writing was that called pnvTfr 

pi,S*r ? 

J54S. Mention some of the ancient 
materials used in writing. When was 
papyrus first used? What was Up 
To what height did the reed gnrw ? 
How was it prepared for tue ? What 
waa a scopiw? 

1549. In what way waa paper imoolb- 
ed ? What waa the finest paper called 
at Home ?— Paper of the Quali- 

ty ?-Or Che third? What XiieiaiieB 
was made by OlaadliM ? Wfeat wera 
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ttia Inferior kindi called ? What wae 
that called emporettcaJ — tVcafrra bid<t~ 
lague I^JUacrocoila 7 
lAdO. Where wai the oie of ptroh- 
ment, ai a material for writlniTi diioot> 
ered? What vaa it hence called? 
What led to the dlicoyery ? What urae 
it called from beioK made of 'ekini ? 
What wao the diphthera Jovisl Are 
the ancient manuaoripte atill eatant, 
written for the moat part on parchment 
or papyrus 7 When did the manufac- 
ture of paper from the papyrui oeaie ? 
From what oauae P When wai It flrat 
made from cotton or ailk? Where? 
Whan from linen raea? When waa 
paper flrat manufactured in England P 
IASI. What were the inatrumenta for 
writing among the Romana ? Were they 
naed on the aame may^riala ? In what 
UMtephorioal aenae ia the word sepia 
naed, and why ? 

ISAt. What were the ordinary ma- 
teriala for writing? What waa the 
ahape of the stylus'i What diiea Ho- 
race mean by the advice saepe stylum 
verfaa, and to what doea he allude? 
Why were tableta generally uaed for 
the flrat draft of any compoaition ? 

15S8. What are the two operationa to 
which that of correcting ia generally 
compared ? Give exaraplei. What 
kind of paper wae that called palim~ 
paestos t Whence ii the word derived ? 

I5A4. What la the meaning of referre 
^in adversaria f What were theae ad~ 
versaria f What la the original idea 
oonveyed by the word volumen In La- 
tin; volumet scroll in Bogliah? How 
much did a aingle volume generally 
tRmtaiu ? What doei Ovid henoe call 
hii fifteen hooka of metamorphoaea? 
Did a volume never contain more or 
leee ? Give examplei of both. 

ISAS, What waa meant by opisto- 
graphui 7 What wee the umbilicus In a 
book? Whit mean the phraaeaatfnmMf- 
ieum adducersi ad un^Ucos pervenire'i 
What reaaon do lome give for the uae 
of the plural P What doea umbiUcus 
mean In the eapreaaion Delphi ws^sU/i- 
eue terrael What ia Ita meaning, Gin. 
Orat ii, 0. ? 

15S0, What were pngHforer f What 
era they called in Homer 1 What wea 
the dave aometlmea employed for thia 
pnrpoee, called ? What waa the ahape 
«f iheia tableta ?— The material ?<— The 
oonetruction ? What la meant by certs 
ft atylo baciimtereT What oonnectlon 
may be traced between atylua and atU~ 
etto7 

1557. In what three eeneea la the 
word cilrdffYqtAiMv el .aim naed? What 
if the oMeniiig of ayngrapha I 
ISM. What doea eciwhMl vel eapta 


mean? — Capaariuaf — Paedagogua 7 
Praeceptor} Wai ibe teacher ever call- 
ed dominuaf Why did aomeoftheRDmao 
emperura decline thia name ? What 
waa an under teacher called ? 

16BB. When wai a book called auto^ 
graphujF In what aenaei ia comment- 
arit uiedP Hypomnemataf What ia 
meant by the worda rignafa voluminaf 
lo what envelope waa the roll naually 
wrapt up ? What alteration waa made 
in the form of lettera by Juliui Cnaar ? 
In what aenaea ia libelU uaed P 

iSflO. What ii the meaning of diploma f 
To what olaaa of periona waa thia parti* 
oularly given ? To what li codejr ap- 
plied ?— Ziff erne? What diatinction 
la there between epiatolUt codicitU and 
libellif 

1561. How did tho Rumana make up 
their lettera. Mention aome verba ap- 
plied to the opening of a letter • How 
did their lettera begin ? What followed? 
For what did the letter 5. itand ? 
What ia the meaning of the .phraie 
salutffn alicui mittere 1 For what did 
the lettera S. V. G. E. V. aland? How 
did lettera end ? What waa the aub- 
scriptio P Waa the date given ? 

1562. How were lettera conveyed? 
How waa a communication by letter 
Bometimea kept up with the beaieged 
in time of war ? What method of le- 
cret writing waa employed by Csaar ? 
—By Auguetua? 

JSSa. What did tho Romani ityle the 
alavea who wrote their lettera ?— Their 
Bocounta? What were abort hand 
writer! called ? What waa the office of 
the librarHI Of the glutinatores P 
What ia the meaning and alluaion ef 
the worda carmlna cedro linendssf. 
What inbatanoea were uaed for mark^ 
litlea or indexea ? What wii 
of the a bibliotheca 7— Of th^meav” 
nostaef 

1S04. What waa the "BjiT y^— " to 
the place where paper .ardl onade P— 
Where It waa aold r la tfiia diatinction 
alwaya obaerved by the claiaaica F What 
waa an apetheca7-^A tabema Ubrarial 
—A Ubrarium ? Where did the moat of 
the bookaelleri in Rome reaide ? 

LIBBARIU. 

1S65. What ia the Latin word for a 
library ? Which waa the flrat and 
greateat library of ancient tlmei P— The 
next? When, and by whom, waa the 
flrat of theae collected P What nnmber 
of volumeo did it contain ? What waa 
the muaeum 7 By whom waa a aeooDd 
maeiura builf^ Wbatloaadld the Alex- 
andrian library enatain In Hie time of 
Cmaar ? By whoa waa It realored f 
By .whom flnally dealnyed ? 
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1560. Whiob wii tbe Amt public lib- 
rary at Aoidb P Wbat librarlei were 
founded by Auguitui? Mention ■omi 
other Roman llbrariei. What wai tbui 
inatltuted by Tr^in rulled ? Weiu 
there any private librarlee at Rome P 

1587. How were libraiieH adorned r 
What were the preiaei called in which 
the boohe were deposited ? Wbat was 
tbe keeper of a library called 7 Is bib- 
tiothecariiM not a claiaio word ? 

HOUSES OF THE ROMANS, 

1588. Of wbat description are the 
Roman bouses supposed to bare been 
originally P What derivation of the 
word culmen, is given in coiiArmation 
of this ? What event led to their im- 
provement P Was much attention given 
at this time to regularity in building P 
How were houses roofed before the time 
of Pyrrhus P Repuat a famous boast 
of Augustus with regard to the improve- 
ments which be had made on the city. 

15M. To wbat event was it indebted 
for its aubseauent magoifloence and re- 
gularity? Mention some salutary re- 
gulations which were enforced in tbe 
rebuilding of the city. What houses 
were called in,tulae 7 What name was 
given to bouses in which only a single 
family lived P 

1570. What was the vestibulumf Of 
what estent wee that before the golden 
palace of Nero ? What did this space 
contain ? What was tbe gste called ? 
Of what was it made ? Was It placed 
on a level with the ground ? What were 
the antae f-^The antepagmenta f 

1571. Whether did the Roman doore 
open outwardi or inwards P Was tbia 
the case in Athens? Was not this 
privilege sometimes granted also by tbe 
Romans aa an honour? Wbat mean 
the words concrepuit a Glycerio ostiumF 
Wbat difference is there between 

167g. Who was the Janitor or otti. 
ariuj P How was be equipped ? Whet 
inscription was sometimes placed on 
his cell P What did he do with bis 
chains, when emancipated P Were fe> 
males ever employsd to watch tbe door P 

1578. How were the gatea adorned on 
oooaslons of rejoicing ? Why is the gste 
of Angustus called /ore* laurigeraeT 
WhM nther honour of a similar kind 
dfd W$ receive P What were the re- 
letfVB poeiliDns of the leurel eud oak 
as dei^^ by the words mediate 
gptreuMf 

1574. Hew was the door secured? 
Explain followiag prases, obdere 
TVtukimftmms; oeeludere ostium pes- 
mfls; smeffiMt taMiffere; obteretre 
farts Til ogfitMi; sehm ptntre, appos- 


itajanuajitlta sera ;/ores resenerti er- ' 
cutere poste siram. Ware tha locks, as 
appears from these pasaages, fined er 
moveable ? 

1675, Were knockers nr bells used f 
Wbat were they called P Wae it usual 
for tbe porter to interrogate before ad- 
mitting? Whit other guard, beaidea 
the jauitqr, wue there In the bouses of 
the great? What was a badt door 
called ?— A front door ? 

1570, What was the atrium or ovIdT 
How was it approached? What part 
of it .wu the tablinuml The akuj 
With what was tba tablinum Oiled? 
For what purposes wis the afrhofi 
used P Why did they select it as the 
place for their spinning and weaving P 

1577. Were these employments re- 

f ;arded as impor^nt? Quote a paasag^ 
n oonflrmatioD. Quote a passage from 
Oolumella to ahow the change which 
afterwards took place in this reapeet. 
into who^e hands did tbia employmant 
then fall ? 

1678. Wbat stuff wu principally 
manufactured P Was linen unknown ? 
Wbat were tbe chief processei in the 
manufacture of wool? In what etate 
was it called suctMol How wu it 
prepared fur being dyed P 
1570. Wbat was tbe form of tbe 
loom P Whit was It ealled ? In what 
restricted sense is this word taken by 
some P What were tbe Ucia f What 
the strnnen f Why wai it oo called ^ 
Wbat wBi tbe subtemen .'—The arundo ? 
Tbe radius ?— The pecteH f Is the up- 
right mode of weaving practised at utl 
in modern times ? Explain the worde 
licia telae adders. 

1680. Wbat is tbe meaning [of trUise 
applied to cloth ? Of bilixf Eiplain 
tbe words/rrf picturatos aurisubtemisse 
vesUs. What does irama mean P 
1581. Wbat is meant by vestes Phrp. 
gioniaer Why wu this kind of cloth 
so culled? Wbat is meant by vattes 
Attaikaef Wbv so called?— rsrfes 
BabjfUmlcae f^PolpmiSa 7 ^ Vestimanim 
sprmatinal In wbat metaphorlcnl 
sense is filum used P Give an example. 
What verb is in the ume melnnboiiml 
sense applied to tbs Doropoeitloa of 
poetry ? 

1068 . Mention some-ether naea of Mus 
atrium. Whit wu meant by ptenoh- 
'heoa ? Evplaln the expreisiona asnlei 
admissionisprisnaejeeundatirai Urtiat. 
By whom is this distinotion sahl le bare 
been made ? Who were the ev qfida 
admissianesi What wuCheiAoeof the 
magister admissianum f What wne the 
general oharaetaref iheeo ullendnata^ 
ICSa. Where wu tbeimertii?. Who 
had the chaige of it? Why iaiir •eme- 
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time! lued iot focus f Had tha anoieuta 
utiimDByi for carryini' off the nnoke 'i 
What U Deoember hence called from 
ihe B^Bat uiB of Area in that month ? 
What meana did they take to prevent 
■moke F Wha^ wu iiuch ^ood called? 
What were camtnf •pcrtatiUs, &q ? 
^hat method of wanuiUB the eeveral 
wpartmeLtn of a houie waa contrived in 
the time of Seneca? 

15S4. What waa the imp luidumf By 
what other namea waa thia place 
called ? Why waa it aomutimea called 
testudol What proportion doea Vit- 
ruviui direct that it ahould bear in liie 
to the reat of the houae ? Who waa the 
atriensis f What rank did he hold 
among the other aUvea ? 

IASS. What were the aleeping apart- 
bienu in a hnuae called ? For what 
were the cubicula diurna uaed ? What 
waa the autiohamber called, if there 
Waa one attached ? W hat ii ihe aignU 
floatiun of conclave f WUat waa the 
Greek gynaet etan ? Who were the cubU 
cularilf What waa the chief of thea> 
called ? 

IdHQ. What were the eating apart, 
menia called ? What waa a diaeta f 
—A aotheca f In what aenae ia diaeta 
uaed in the civil law ? In what other 
aenae, by Cioero ? What waa a solarU 
uml What other name was alio given 
to an apartDMDt of thia kind ? 

ldS7. How were the Riiman houses 
roofed? Were theae tiles of a Urge 
sine ? What novel tax was imposed on 
houaea when ihar was declared against 
Antony ? In what form does the roof 
seem to have been made ? What was 
the top of It called P Quote a passage 
in which this word is used metephorl- 
oally. Whit was the fastigium in a 
temple ? 

ISSB. JBx^aln the phrases cloacae fas- 
r^ia dmctae; curatio altior fastigio 
suoi pari fastigio stetit; in consulate 
fastigium provectus ; summa sequar 
fastQia rerum. What wai meant 
hy tholUsF What part of thia was 
called fastigium'! In what extended 
''f sense is fhoiws used? Uow was It 
ademed on the inilda ? On the out- 
alda? 

idSS. What were fenestrae! How 
mere thele ooveredr Whm did the 
wealthy Romans use for them windows 
iootend of glass ? Where wsa this sub- 
■tanoa found P Was it in general uee P 

ins, Meniien auma other lubstannea 
which were vied for windows. Were 
they unacquainted wUh glass V By 
nduma waa this aitiolo invented P When 
did UoooM Into use in England? 

UOQ. What were pavimenta sectiUa J 
What «u Hu Greek name for this 


kind of pavement? What ia it called 
by Cioero ? What were pjavzmenta 
(essellata 1 What was this called in 
later times P Why 7 

1691. How were ceilings adorned ? 
What was peculiar in the roof of N sro'a 
dining room? 

VILLSS AND QARDSNS. 

1692. In what wrs the magniBoence 
of the Romans chiefly oonapicuoua ? 
What was the original nieaniug of the 
wordt^ffd? Prove this from the mean, 
ing of a derivative. What did it de- 
note at an after period? Into how 
many parts was a villa of this kind 
divided? What were they ? What did 
the villa urbana contain p.-The vUUs 
rustlca!— Thu villa ^rucfuarfa ? 

16B3i What do Cato and Yarro r.nm- 
prtuhend under villa rusticaf What 
does VitruviuH mean hv what he oalis 
villa pseudo-urbana P Why did a tower 
foriu a part of every villa ? What were 
the gallinarium, cAehobosdum, nesso- 
tritpAium, aviarium, glirarium, suite, 
leporarium, apiarium, cochleare! 
Where were they situated ? 

1694. What waa a theriotrophhim vel 
vivarium? In what other aenses is 
vivarium used? Explain the pbresea 
in vivaria mittere ; ad vivaria currunt, 

1696. Were the Romans fond of gar. 
dens ? Mention some of the most cele- 
brated gardens of ancient times. What 
circumstanoea are mentioned by Pliny 
in Illustration of the fondness of the Ro- 
mans for horticulture ? What does Vir- 
gil mean by hortus pinguUf From 
what fact, with regard to the names of 
certain noble families at Rome, do we 
learn the importance which was at- 
tached, in early times, to the cultivation 
of tho kitcheo garden ? 

1690, To what waa the chief attention 
paid in after limes ? What is the mean- 
ing of the phrase topiariam faceted 
What were the alavea employed for thia 
purpoae called ? 

16^, With what did the Romana adorn 
their gardens ? To what enjoyments did 
they render them subaervient? Did they 
ttteod much to the irrigation of their 
gardens P By what meana waa water 
conveyed to them if there wai none in 
the ground itself? What were these 
aquedurts sometimee called ? Why ? 

1696. Enumerate some of the gardeBs 
at Rome of which the dassics make 
most frequent mention. For what pur- 
pose were the ambulaora used ?— The 
palaestra! Were trees evqr renred 
round houses in the city ? 

lAQElCqLTDBI. 

. 1600. Mention s6me cifcumi tan cea to 
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«how bow much the inoient Romoni 
were dsToted to agriculture? What 
extent of lead waa allotted to each 
oitiien by Romului ?— After the ezpul- 
aiou of the kingaV What waa the 
ohur»!e and condition ot the vimciutl 
In what aenae waa the word orator 
need ?— Coloniu t Why waa the latter 
called alao partiariusl What waa the 
uaual form of Roman leaaea ? What 
did agricola mean ? 

16(11. Duel the atock on the farm ap- 
pear to bare belonged at first to the 
proprietor nr the farmer? What waa a 
farmer in these circUmilanoea called ? 
Id what aenae doea Cato uae the word 
cofonwjf— Columella? Wbowaitbepro- 
curator in a farm? What were tooie 
who acted under auch an overseer 
oalled ? What was the condition of the 
penona employed under the farmer or 
bailiff P 

1602. What were the six chief kinds 
of soil ? For what growth waa the free 
anil beat adapted ?— The atlff ? Mention 
■ome of the qualities aacrlhed to the 
beat Boll. What was arable land called P 
— Pasture ? 

1603. What kind of manure did the 

fiomana prindipally uae ?-^Wbrn there 
was a scarcity of dung? Mention 
several other kinds of manure which 
they employed. How wla the water 
carried off? . ^ 

1604. What part of the plough wai 
the temof—The jffyaf— The manicula 
▼el capulusF—The wjiner?— The buris f 
—The dentate f— Tlie aures 7 —The cut- 
ter f^Tbe raffaf— Were alltheae parts 
made in every plough ? 

1605. What was the ligo or pclaf 
—The ro^fruro?— The sarculum f--Tba 
bldensF^Vhe occa vel crates dentataf 
The frpejvr— The mnrra?— The dol~ 
ahra?— The securisf In what other 
•enae is securis aometlmea uaed ? 

1606. What animals were used in the 
plough ? What was the original mean- 
ing oijugerumf Did the same person 
manage the plough and elso drive the 
oattle ? What inetroment did he em- 
ploy for the latter purpose P How were 
the animdia yoked ? What wia am 
actus f What was the double of this 
called P 

1007. What was meant byporce tbI 
Ura f In what sense la porca taken by 
Pntua? Whet la the eigniftcetion of 
lirare 1 — DeUrare f — Praevaricari ?— 
Was the Roman mode of ploughing ex- 
Botly the eame ea oni^? What were 
CCOJSIfM f 

1006. Wu it usual to kt ground lie 
fallow f For what reaion le tbia inp- 
poaed to bavu been done ? What waa 
neant by ager rfttibiUsf What wti a 


Aelil called after a year's reet? Wb«t 
expreeaion waa applied to ■ field when 
It was ploughed for the flrat time, after 
having been long uncultivated ? When 
It waa ploughed for the second time f 
For the third ?* What expreaalon vres 
used when the number exceeded this? 
What waa meant by una opera applied 
to ploughing P 

l 60 B. Were all soils ploughed at the 
■ame leasnn of the year P What does 
Virgil mean in oalliug that tha best 
soil bis quae solem, bis frigora sensit f 
How is seges uaed V What waa the 
uaual depth nf the furrow in the flrat 
pioughliig ? What depth does Pliny 
call by the word scar\^atio f 

lOiO. From what was tn^jiBed thrown? 
What waa the Homan mdBt of sowing P 
When was tbB^riDoipal aeed timef 
How was a growing crop obeuked when 
too luxuriant P What were the methods 
employed for destroying weeds P What 
iucresae did the seed sown in Italy 
uaually yield ? Mention some foreign 
countries in which Ohe proportion waa 
much greater. 

Iflll. What grain waa oliiefly culti- 
vated by the Romans ? What was this 
called? Explain the phrase aderea 
aliquetn dfficere. What kind of grain 
among us approacbei nearest to tbit 
which the Romans called fttr P 

1612. What waa barley called? Was 
it uaed for human food ? Was it oon- 
rerted into drink? What were oats 
oalled? What was their ohief use? 
In what other lenspi in avena used ? 
For what purpose wai flax or lint chiefly 
cultivated ?— Willows P 

1613. Mention some kinds of pulse 
which the Romans cultivated;^ For 
what purposes were these used P Men- 
tion Bume things which were sown to 
be out green sa food for the lebourlui 
cattle ? 

1014. Did the Romans pay moch al- 
tention to the OOThre of meadow-land P 
What did thev do with their hay afCfr 
It was cut ? What wu siciiimentum f 
What Joenwn cardumJ Did they an- 
close their mredows? Whet ere the 
only encloeurei for cattle menttoned In 
the claisics f 

1615, How did they ont down thefr 
groin P li|w was it out in Oanl? Do 
the Romas aeem to have bound iheir 
com in sheaves like the Greeke end 
Hebrews ? To what place waa It con- 
veyed after being out ? Whet waa the 
situation and shape of the area f Wne 
It paved ? 

1616. How wea the grain haaten oat 
of the ear ? What la tha quantity of 
the first ivllable of fHhastet and why 
Of ffilMiwP In v^batjdiflhrantienaM 
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4iiei the Utter word ooour? By whet 
other toelent netioni wore theie me- 
Khode of beattog out the cnra uied P 
How wai it winnowed? Where was 
it deposited ? For what purposes was 
the straw used? Whaldoes^^a pro- 
perly mean ?’~Stramea or stipuia f 

1017. Did the Kumaus pay much at- 
tention to the breeding of sheep P On 
what aoeount ? What advantages re- 
aulted to the community from restrict* 
ing each individual to a small portion 
of land ? By what evili was the change 
attended ? What edict of Trajan pro- 
duced a g|:eat rise in ti e value of land- 
ed property ? 

PROPiOaTlON OF TREES. 

1618. Diltihgniah between arhtfrtA 
"and Jtutices. W^at, according tu 
Pliny, are ntffruticeil In what part 
of his writiogs does Virgil enumerate 
the various ways of propagating trees 
and shrubs P Meution some of those 
which were luppoeed to be produced 
■poQtaneouily. — By fortuitous seeds.— 
From the roots of other trees. By whom 
was the cherry-tree 6rat brought into 
Italy, and whence? When was At in- 
tniduoed into Britain? 

lOlB, Enumerate and desciibe the 
five artittoial methods of propagation? 
What were seta calledfromtheirnumber 
of slits? What were tivlradices ? 
In what trees was the method by lay- 
ers chiefly used ? How was ingrafting 
performed ? In what terma has Ovirt 
beautifully described this operation ? 
Was thlsthe only mode in which it could 
be done? 

16^. Is it absolutely neoessary In in- 
gmftlf g, that the fruit or bark of the two 
trteaehould ba slipilar? What are the oc- 
stfiofaplant? In what state was It said to 
be when tbeae were out off P How wsa 
inoculation performed ? By what other 
nnme was this proo^ called 7 What 
waa the teuttUa v. twtUal How were 
forest trees oblefly prepagsted? — 
Illivee ? What trees were called oae4- 
nee? 

lUSl. How were vines planted ^ 
What were the anfej f When waa m 
vineyard said repastinaril Why? 
What was an old viueyard called i when 
thus prepared ? 

lOtl, Hew were vineaHuppoTted ? 
What waa the Witmf With what 
were they tied ? What place was oele- 
bteied fbr the growth of soefa twigs? 
ilhd idl vines n Jugtm ? When was a 
vine called compluvUUa f Whnt were 

f What, tabulata 7 

1681. Bvplatai the phraaes, vites com- 
weacwv vel cmiHgare : comom strimgere; 
hnpki0t9mdere. What does pampiMore 


signify? What part of a vine were the 
^geUal^TUb palttutel—The material 
What kind of bisiiuh was that denoted 
by the word pampinariuml-Fruc- 
tuariuml What was a cicatrix 
What was meant by decuisatio t 

1024. What was the fruit of the vine 
oalled? In whit other senses is uva 
used ? Did it denote a single berry or 
a cluster P What was the atone of the 
grape called ? What was meant by 
corymbus ? — By vindmia Vindemi- 
atorf 

1026. What were the Urnites in a 
vineyard? What name waa given tii 
a path from naic to west ?— From loutb 
to north ? What does xemitare meau ? 
What were vaginae P What was their 
breadth ? What ia meant by agri com- 
paginantee f 

1026. At what distance were vines 
usually planted ?— Among the Umhri 
and Marsi P What wero porculeta 
among these tribes? What were the 
limites decumani called from their direc- 
tion P— The cardinesP In what meta- 
phorical sense is deoumonuj used 7 Give 
an example. Which wave iu a succes* 
sionwas denoted deeimanus? 

What waa the corresponding Greek 
word 1 

1627. What directloni does Pliny give 
respecting the breadth of these paths 
in vineyards ? Did not the closeness 
of vines depend on the nature of the 
soil P Why did the Romans put a mark 
on trees in transplanting then P 

1028. Mention the names of the chief 
winds, and the quarters from which 
they blew. What were winds from the 
land called P— From the sea ? How 
many winds did the ancients observe ? 
What were they called P , Why ? How 
many intermediate winds were subse- 
quently added? 

OiRRlAGES, 

1089. By whom are carrisgea aaid tc 
have been invented? What convey 
BOOB was Arat naed ? What were such 
animals oalled ? Explain the proverbs 
oliteltae bovi sunt impositae ; bos clitel~ 
ias. What was the envering below the 
panniers called? What epithets were 
brnoe applied to beasta of burden? 
What was a pack-horse nailed ? What 
is the mpanlng of the proverb minime 
sis eantherium in fossa f 

1090. What waa the driver of a beast 
of bur d en called P What was the hippo- 
pern of such a person P By what other 
name was it called ? What waa the 
atrvmniOaP. By what other names 
waa ihia oalled ? What were tba muh 
Mariaiki, and why were they so cahed ? 
Explain the phrase &rpellerefuro0. 
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1031. What WBi the ueanlng of fer- MentioD aome other worde which ere 
culuinf yi\x%x iht nlla geitatoria pplied to e wagB^n with fonr wheel!, 
or cathedra F Wbkt the lectica vel 1640. Whet ere meeat fay uarrmm rel 
tubMef WhHt were the plagulae of pfaiMfru ^oofoef Whit other imbm wu 
the latter y^The cifr«orejt given to the ursa eu^? Why wn it 

L63;ik Were the lued called Parrhasfyf Whit other miim 

by women at‘ the ■ame conetruutiun aa waa given to the wrjeeifftor^ To which 
those uaed by men ? Mention aome of iheae oonatellitiona did the aingolir 
point! in which the sella and lectica properly belong? Whit were 

diff'ered, bOaidea the posture of the the aura which oompoaed It tailed? 
person carried. Whit were the slaves Why are theae two conatellation a tailed 
called by whom they were carriad ? fnocofdni? Why ford! 7 
How were they drcaaed? Waa their 1641. What constellation waa that 
figure much looked to in appointing lalled Bootes f By what other name 
them to this office? Hnw were tfae was it known ? What ia the oorreipon- 
oouchea supported ? Why were the ding Latin expreaiion used by Ovid ? 
ilavea aaiil fuccofare afi^uem 1 What was the iltuation of Arcturva? 

1633. What dlatinotiDa waa there be* What is the compoaltion of tbla word^ 

tween the jeffn and fecffcn in the number What was the position of the Dragon? 
of bearers P What waa the latter called 1642- What wub the principal parte 
when carried by aiz P ^ By eight P uf a carriage ? Or what did the wbeela 
When, and whanoe, ii the uie of fee- cDnaist? Give the Latin namoa of thete 
ticae auppoaed to have been Introduced several parts. What kind of wheel wae 
at Rome ? Are they not mentioned in that called tympanvml What were the 
the claisioa as having been provioualy oardines in a waggon ? In what other 
in use? What reatriution wai put upon aeuse doea the word twnpanum occur? 
the uae of them by Gaeaar ? Were they What were the parts of auch a machine? 
to be bad for hire ? In what metapborlpal aenaea are the 

1634. What kind of litter waa that words axis and cardines used ? Give 
called bastarna 7 Vlhit vs the trahaF examples, What were the oardine* 
For what purpoaea was it uaed ? What tnundil In what part of the heaven! 
were oarriigea with one wheel call- was Jupiter auppoaed to reside ? What 
ed?— What when drawn by alaveaP— was it hence called? 

—With two wheels P— With four? 1043. What animala^were yoked In 

1635. What were two horses in a yoke carriages ? What waa the^u^m f To 
called?— Three ?— Four? What does what was it fixed ? How? What were 
bijuge curriculum mean? la tbii the funales equi1 What ia the correepun- 
uaual apnae of curricufum f Waa four ding Greek exprcaaion ? Wbatwaatha 
the greatest number uaed in a chariot P horse on the right called in a ohariot of 

1636. What does qwidr^arii mean? bar ?— On the left? 

— deruffores f — What were suob horiea 1644. Wbnt InatromenU were employ* 
called ? How many wheeli had the ed for driving animaU V What for re- 
vehicles used in racea P— In war? What attaining and managing boraoa ? By 
were ourrui faloati f What were the bat people is the bit satd to have been 
■uperior Roman magiatrates called from invented ? What part was oalled ouren f 
the earriages in which ihey rode? — What part areal What is meant by 
What was the seffa curulisf Describe frena lupata vel lupil What la the 
it.*~ Why is it oalled ourufe eburf meaoiug of the phrase /renum mordere 
— Why g/ffl?— Why rftfbi? From what in OioeroP-’In MartialP Of -what 
people wae it borrowed ? metal was the bit sometimes made ? 

1637. What waa the pffenfiwi f-The 1643. What were the reine tailed? 

carpentumF At what period waa ihc Give soma verba .which are applied to 
use of tbia carriage prohibited ? WhaT ftheie worda In the aeDae of ‘to men^ 
wai thefAeiuaJ Why wai it lo called' — to let out-to dmw in,' Whet waa 
By whom waa thla drawn? the capistrvmF In what other aenoe 

1B38. What waa the oirtwm? Whal ia tbia woBduied? Give oiamplm. 
part of it waa tailed ploximufh f Whal i646. Wlai waa the driver of eehariot 
khid of carriage waa the rheda or car- called P What doea aurigar^ meen? 
nwa f-The ceforrifum f -The ewe- What conateUatiim bed this iie«? 
diMif'p-ThB eavinw t How many per- What waa the poeition of the .aiai^T 
aone were there naually in the war What was ihU onnamllatlDn taM by 
chariots of the ancient! ? the Romina, from miitikiDg the dmivt- 

1639. Whet was the pfmMfrvm/— The Hon of the word? ^y are they eallpd 
Mdrpieaf— The or^raF Whet kind of tristes and plutdae? Where were thd 
animal! were need In drawing ' ^e Plciadcsl 

pLwtram 1 What waa maiiit by mha ‘ IMf. In wUat other eenN i! agitaior 
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lu^ ? Prom whot won driven oem- 
moDly doDominatad? Give eximplei. 
Where did they alt ? When were they 
eald owmonefiMugueriMfiriere f^Wben 
retor^tere €t avertere f Mention aome 
verba whieb were applied to peraona in 
a OarrUge or on horaeback. 

Ideh. What ia the meanlog of vector? 
Whft verba were applied to a peraon 
when Jie mounted a chariot V’^When 
he warhelped or lifted up ? What waa 
the aignal for mounting la hired car* 
riagea ? How did tha Romana orna- 
ment their oarriagea ? 

niB CITY. 

1S49. Why waa Rome called ieptkoUhP 
What waa the Septimonthm f Doea the 
xTankvJum aeem to have been oonaid- 
ered oue of the aevenihilla ? On which 
hill waa the dty originally built V 
What waa the emperor'a houae called 
from being bnllt on thia hill ?>’And in 
later timea, thoae who attended the 
emperor ? Whence had the mom CapL 
ioUnut ita name ? What waa It called 
before the oapitol waa built ? Why ? 

1050. Which hill waa the moat ex- 
tenaive? WVenoe had It Iti name? 
What ciroumatanoe haa led aome to aup- 
ptwe that it waa not included within the 
pomaerHm? What king ia aald by 
ntben to have joined It to the city? 
By what other oamei waa it knowoi 
and why ? 

1651. From what la moiw QuHnalts 
auppoaed to have been named P By 


mentattU called tcelerataf Why waa 
the rytfpffia 10 calladP— The trixanphalitf 

1655. Where are the praetorian oo- 
horta auppoaed to have been quartered P 
What waa (he number uf tbeae troopa P 
From what porta of the empire were 
ihey raiaed ? How many praetorian 
cohorta were raiaed under Vitelliua ? 
What change did Serenia make? By 
whom were they auppreaaed ? 

1056. Whet gave one a right to en- 
large the city P Who were the firaC 
that availed themaelvea of it after the 
Bzpulaion of Ifao kinga P la the popu- 
lailon of ancient Rome aacertainedP 
What doea Lipaiua compute to beve 
been the maximum F 

PUBLIC BUltDINQB OF THE HOMANS. 

1657. Why wai the Capitol ao called P 
On wbit bill did it itand ? By whom 
waa it built? By whom dedicated? 
When waa it burnt the flrat time P By 
whom waa it rebuilt? By whom waa 
it burnt the aecond time ? By whom 
rebuilt?— The third time P Are there 
any remaina of it ? 

1658. In what two lenaei ia capitoUem 
uaed ? What waa the form of the edl- 
ficeP— The extent? How many largo 
tempica did it contain P To whom waa 
the one in the centre dedicated P— On 
the right P— On the left ? According to 
LIvyP 

1050. Why waa the oapitol oaltod 
arxt How waa it approached P Why 
waa it oalled aurea? What did thia 


whom waa it added to the city ? What gilding coat P Uf what material were 
wae it oalled in latar timea, and why P the gotea made P Mention aotne other 
From whom did the mono Caelku take templei which the capitol contained, 
ita name? By whom waa it Aded to the What antique wii preaerved in it? 
dty? What waa it anciently called, and Where waa the aaylum of RomiHna 
why ? What waa it nfierwarda called P aituated P 

1052. Why waa the mans Viminatio 1060. By whom wai the Panthebn 
ao called? By what other name waa built? To whom waa It dedicated? 
it known, and why? By whom waa It By whom repaired? What ie It now 
added to the city P Why waa the mom called ? Why P To whom ia it conae- 
SxquiUmu ao cidled ? By whom waa It orated P Give loma daioription of it, 
added, to the oity P From whom did 1001. What famoui temple itood on 
the JanfM/um lake ita name P By what the Palatine bill P By whom waa It 
ether name waa it kbowD, and why P built? What waa attached to the i 

1053. Why wae the VatkanuO eoUemnle? For whet other purpoee waa * 

ealledf Where did It lie P On wbei^ need P What wu the aUniiona of 
neoaunt waa it disliked P What oele- CilifulB In calling the oompoaition of 
brated faulldlnga new aland on it P Seneca eomm^oionet T What waa the 
Why waa the cotUi hor^ulorum ao place built%^ Hadrian for thia purpeae 
oalled? By whom waa It added to the oalled P What exclamatlone did the 
city f Why wms it afterwarde oalled andienoe utter when they were pleated 
Finekuf with a oompoaition P 

1054. -How many gatea had Rome at 1002. What temple atood on the Aven- 
ibe death of ^Rmnulua ?-~ln the time tine mount? By whom wae it built P 
tf Pliny? Mention the prlnolpel. At whoee initigatlon P In imitation of 
What road led through that oalled what? , By whom wae the temple of 
Ftamimto f Why wae tfale gate aleo called Janatiilli^ When did gatea etand 
/tomentanat What waa tha Eoquidina apMlfWw often waa it abut daring 
•Mdefltly called? Why waa the tar- ^SSmSm At what period P How 
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ofteo under Auupituir On wbu oe- itdes the general one tn* ? Howwult 
OMioni ? Whet meaning do siMue glee edoraed ? 

to the Bspreiilon ./ 0 fitM QiflHiid 1 ^ 1070. Whet IM erigis- 

1008, Were there eny tomplee et ally denote? How wee the term ener- 
Rome eonioontad to Rmnulu P Where werde uied ? If ■ntion the dro dHSarenK 
WM the temple of JIfarr nlfrr f By kindi of aolnmne. Whet !■ the biee of 
whom wee it built? Whet trophlee e oolnmn? Whet proportloB doei it 
were luipended In thii temple ? Wee beer to the reet ? Whet li the efylo- 
Anguetua muoh gratified by the eurren- batu in ■ onlumn P^Tbe tpUtfU^f 
ier trbioh the Futhiane made of Iheee — TbeicopMf Whet wee the eoiumma 
itenderda? oeneaf Where did the columna rer- 

1004. What wu the odetfoi in a thee- rfrofa itand? In honour of whom wee 
tre? What wBia ftympkoeum? What it erected 7 What oolumn itood in the 
were the prinoipaV circi at Rome? oapitol? 

Why wai the OirouM .Plaminlaa called l071, What were the tuo moat eele- 
AwUinaritf Why waa the Gircua brated oplumna in Rome? Are theae 
llanimua< called /oiikrl What were itill remaining P Where doea Trajan *a 
stadia f -> Mppodromil^^ patestrae 1 — itand P Of how many blooka of marble 
gymnasia, ana ;ryjfi? ia it oompoaed P What are ita dlmen- 

lOfiO. Where were auch plaeea chief- aiona? How ia i^ernamenled P By 
ly aliuated ? Why ia thia plain called whom waa the pillar ofAntonlnuaereot- 
luperM regis agerT Raplain the ed? What la ita height? la the work- 
phraaea /ors donUtut campi ; venafis manahlp on it equal to that of Tntjsti'a 
sampus : campi notai Ustisstmus di- pillar? What atatuea were placed on 
erndi comjmr. What were aawmeh-^ them by Pope Sextua V. P 
iaef Mention aome of theae. In what 1078. What waa the tax on oolumpi 
other plaoaa were theae flghte exhibit- called ? Where did the eokmna Ma»~ 
ed ? nUt atand ? From whom did It reeeive 

lOOO. What were curiae f— What, iie name ? What kind of peraona were 
fora f What waa the chief of theae oalled eolumnarii, and why ? 
called? Where did it lie? For what 1678. Of what material weretrlum- 
purpoaea waa it uaad P What la U now? phot arohea built at flrat?— Latterly ? 

: By whom waa It inatltutodP What —Of what figure? How many gatea 
a4iditlon did Tarquinlui PiiicuB make had they ? How were they adorned P 
to it? Why wero theao ihope oalled What were suapended from the mlddla 
ffrgenfarioef Explain tbo following gate to be lowered aud pot on the Tic- 
pbraeei, ratio peounlarumf quae in foro tor'a head aa be paaced? 
versaturjMem deforo tollerej in foro . 1074. What ware tropaea f Where 
vsTsariiforo cedere vel in foro rum non were they uanally erecird ? Among 
Aabere; deforo deoedrrr; inforoesstt what people were they chiefly uaod P 
Tol dare operam /oro; fori tabes; in What did they uao for a trophy ? Were 
I aUeno foro litigare* they often built of metal or atone ? 

1007, What were the halla around Why ? 

i th ' - 9 UJ 75 _ Were tropbiea much uaed by 

I w the Romani ? In what other aenaea ii 

in tho forum near the roetra P For tropaeua^ nied P Was it reckoned law- 
wbat purpoae was it let up? Were ful to orerturn a trophy P Why? Give 
there more /ora than one under the en exemple. Are there any tropbioa 
reMblioP By whom were new onea ctill remaining at Rome P 
' edded? Why waa that of Domitian 1070. Who bad ancJeetly the ofiaaie 
; called franiiforium f ef the aqueduotiP Who afterwnrdeP 

1008. For what was the forum hoarhm Huw many men had theae offleen uo- 
uied P Where waa it aituated ? Whar dot them P How were they divided 7 
wei the iwine market called P— The What waa meant by Mrvl aguarMf— By 
fiabmarketP-^he green market? What provincia aquaria f What peraon wee 
wea leld Id the fvrum ewpedinif 1 Wbat oalled Ubrator t What wae the oguoria 
were ell theae, wban joinad together, Ubraf 

calleibP— Prom whom? 1077. What wua the dodifity of an 

r 1000. What were per ficiuf Did they equeduot? Wbat attendanta bed the 
. add miuh to the iplendour of the oily ? curator or waqftctm aquarumr How 
I From what did ihoy teko their nemee? many eqneduota were^tberu in Roane P 
Eenmerate aome if>the principal of Mantlon aome of them. Wby wai one, 
them. For what ^Meea ^cro they of them oallod virgo t By whom .waa 
tiuaod P What aeot of ymBaaopheri had thia aqnednot made? 

^eir name from meoti^ hi a portieo P 1078. Wbat were doacatf By whom 
What other name hadraii portico be- were they flrat made P Were they ex- 
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} What wai the prinnlpal one 
oalltid P By whom wii it built? Wbf) 
had the mperlntendance of the aewen 
UDder the republic P—Uoder the em- 
perora P What were perhapi the creat- 
eat of all the Roman worka ? How far 
did they eatend F 

1670, What people are aaid to hare 
flrat pared their roada P Which waa 
the fint road pared by the Romano P 
What WBi thia Voad calledf and from 
whom P To what place wai it afterwarda 
continued ? Are there any remaioa ofit? 
What waa its breadth ?— What, ito thick* 
neii? How many strata were there in 
it and uf what material! ? 

JOSO, Were the roeda raised P For 
what purpose? What were the mar- 
ifines? Where did the milUatium av- 
rram slaodP By w^ uni wai it erected • 
Were the milea lerkooed from it • 
What does ad tertium lapidem Blenifyi 
and how P From what were the public 
ways named ? 

1061, Where was the tia Aurelia? 
Tn what placea did the Flaminia lead P 
—The Cassia f^Tbe JEmiUaf—The via 
Pranestinaf^ 7M6ttrrtnn?— Ostiensis? 
^Laurentina f What name wai giren 
to the principal roads P— To those less 
frequented P Was the charge of the 
public roads one of dignity? 

1682, What were diverticula f In 
what other sensei is thia word used ? 
What were dfi'iTJoHa f What was 
the proper name for theae houaei when 
they were hired ? What wai the keeper 
called ?— The viaitori ? What were tbf 
inns or stages alnog the roads called in 
later times ^ At what distance were 
they from one another? 

1663. What were mutathnes? What 
were these public onuriera called? By 
whom were they kept np? Were the 
horses never allowed for prlvatv busi- 
ness P By whom are pnblio conriers 
said to have been first employed ? By 
whom were they introduce amo^the 
Romans ?— Among the French ? When 
waa tlie past-uiBce flret astabllihed by 
parliament In Encland ? 


1684. Was tho word via Died only for 
a public rood P Give enmplea. 

1660. How many bridgea were tben 
in Rome from an early period? Kama 
them. Why was the pOftJ so 

called ? By whom waa Itbniltof atone? 
To what place did that called Fabriciu . 
lead ? What ether bridge led to this 
bland P Where waa the pons Sen- 
atoriusf To what place did the •/ani- 
Cularis lead?— The triumphalis? By 
whom was the JElian bridge built 
Whrre was the Milvlan bridge ? 

1686. Where is the pons JVarsts? Why 
is thia bridge so cslledp Where was 
the pons iVarnfensts? By whom was it 
built? Du any conaiderable vaatigN of 
it remain? What magnificent bridge 
did Trajan build P By whom waa it de- 
molished? What was the emperor’s 
pretext for tbii act? What other 
reason baa been aiaigned P 

1087. Mention lome places at which 
there are remains of splendid Roman 
bridges. Wbat is the most famous fem- 
porary bridge on record? Mention 
some other expedients which the Ho- 
mans employed for orosslng rivers. 

LIMITB or THE lUPlRB. 

1688. Wbat IlmlU did Augustus SBt 
to the empire, end in hia will recom- 
mend to his Bueceasori ? Repeat lome 
of the high titles which such an extent 
of territory led the Roman writers to 
give tn their city. Was the advice of 
Auguatua followed P What additions 
were made byTr^an?— By Ostorlos, 
under Claudius?— By Agricola, under 
Domitian? Waa Beyerus succeasful In 
his attempts to subjugate the Oaledon- 
lana? How many men is be aaid to 
have lost in his frulllesa effurta to aub- 
due them? (What statement in Hume’s 
History of Eoalend betrays his ignor- 
ance of this fact?) What Immanie 
bulwark did be build in order to re- 
press their inroads into tba soniham 
part of the island ? \^1lat waa ill ei- 
teni? 


THE END. 
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Graeoa, haTi bow anppUad. A aUTUB or TBi FBOOBSai OF LITBnATOlia IF Gaiscu, 
BT SIR D. K. SaNDPORD, la addod; and tha whole la anoow p aiiiod Iw new and anlaM 
Indioea, and UlnitnUd by npwardi of ONE HUNDRED ANDFIPTT ENQlAVItret 
on Wood and Steal With thaao Improvamwla, tha work la pnbliabad at tha my low price of 
In Dloth. 


” The pran... v—..... — 

ih hare boon intiwd n oad Into IL 


NEW EDITION, 

ADAM’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited by Jamea Boyd, LL.D.i one of the Ibwters ef the High School, 
Bdlnburgn. Frloe b/( clutb. 

In Ihla Edition fha rebranoaa to antbon are tmafarad liraa the IkI to ftp friOt of Ihopant 
IriMlBtlehf of Iha Baatationa are fftTau' anmaroni notw on Important laldaaMim 

NkM., AIM.., 

N Wa aasridw Ihli dm of tha moat valnaUa bed^ wUdh tho alaaalad atadual aenU aisal 
wlth.'*-BFhMi tMaorrilp Mag. 


HARTLEY’S ORATORICAL CI^SS BOOK; wlt3i Hie 

bound, la. edL ± 

** A moM daeldad Impn wamact na lhat ■aafalanhoal hsah, KiWa flp m h a r .* : 

WALKER’S DICTIONARY Be KEY, Benutl^v prbited in 
fOTnl with a Portrait irf the M. dpeb. 

The Key te the pymndatioB of Proper Hnmee, Be pm n t iiy,^ 

« IW moat oaltaM sdiUM M Wilhar^ DtoUooinr mlaoL" 



WOKEJ VtTBlJSHBD BT BLACKIE AND SOif4 


THE GASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS, with 16 BQgrsT- 

tagi« 1» Fiiin, ftk n. Thaw volimiM oonUtn dpWirdi of TUO QZtnoti In 
l» 0 ^niidPru«BielilefljFfri>ni tht moat popalnr modem writers, interaMiwd 
with <WB froia tim oUT^ Poem. 4 ISmo, S4a. 

** We m MW taowsw wk of tht mbs prios wUdi ws owOd ssmo m domuIbIiiS crasfW 
mnnUflM lien tha Cm|iiW af LiUnqr ^tttenwMe. 


THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS ; A Selection in Poetry 
■ndPros^ fmmthtf works of the mnet eminent writers ; with many orlaliial 
’^Vieoea. By the Bditnr nf the Caaqaet of Literary Gems, Id 12 Part^ at 
Sa eadi, with HO Engmrlniri hy Bnunent Artiata. 4 iolh. royal l8mu. S6s. 


tv BopnliV of Letten oa^ |io V on waiy parlinir Ubls. tad In miy 
S k Nulp a gsm; ud OM loo or lorjoUng hulra.'*^— BeoUUk LM. 0*9, 


nmllrUbfW7,«w 


GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, comprising 
the Cltlien of tha World, Viear of WakeAeld, Poetleal Works, Essays, the 
Bm, Ae.i with an Essay on hla Life and Wrltliws, by A. Wliltelaw, editor 
Of nm, Caaquet of LJterarr Ooma, Rrpubllo of Letters, Sen. With 26 Ulus- 
tntlona by wrlght, from designs by Blr W, Harrey. 2 vola. royal Ismo, I4s. 

'* Tha wood aafrarlngi la Ihli work ran a basullTol iiwaiiBan of tha pariMlltm to whloh lUa 
bnaoh of Ihadaa arts baa baanbroufliL''— Fork Oawrom. 


FOREIGN TALES AND TRADITIONS, selected chiefly 
from the FugltiTe Lltaratura of Germany. Embellished with Engravings. 
1 Tols. 14a. 

** Tbla work ii m rioh In amaMmaot, and la eaaautad both In npeot of IruMlation and lalea* 
don wltb 10 moohaUlilr, that it oaiuotihll to bacooia popular." — Athtmaum. 

THE ANATOMY OF THE MASS: by Peter Du Moulla. 
With B Hibtost or thi EdoB4HIsti by the Ber. Robert Bhaiiki, A. M. 
Frloa 4a. 


CHRISTIAN RECORDS; or a ^ort ind plain History of 
the dhurohof Chiiat, containing an aocount of the su^lngs of Martyrs, 
Mid the Mae of the BeformatlaaL By the Her. Thomas Blma, M. A. Price 
ll-Ol 


A HISTORY OF THE WORK OF REDEMPTION. By 
the ^v. Jonathan Edwards. A new Edition, with Notes, anil a Llfo of the 
Anthor, by James Brownlie, Esq. Advocate. Price Ss. 4 


IHENICUM ECCLESIASTICUM: or Purity and Peace in 
^ Cbarobes i and Union between the CSiurch of Stwtland and Evangelical 
IliMBtiin. antidpated and proposed in a Dlscoano anJohnxvii. SI. By 
a D leiw i Hn g CUrgyman, Frlee Is. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Preveutlou and Cure of 
^foify CaiMiraTa, By Uaoi^ Sliver. PrioeSi.M. 




CATALOGUE OF BOOKft 

PUBLISHED BY BLAGiClE & SON, 

38, QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW; 

ATHJ} 5 9 SOUTH COLLEGE BTBEET, ElM^UliaH. 


STANDARD AND APPROVED WORKS ON THE ARTS, SCIEN- 
CES, CLASSICAL AND GENERAL LITERATt^RE, BIOGRAPHY, 
THEOLOGY, AND CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


*■ The World-Renowned Coneenatiom Leekonn^'^Eow. Rbviiw. 


POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


oi 


3L3BXS(C(ID V ^ 

Bbino ■ GeDpral Diottonary of Arti, Scibncbb, LiTBiatURB, Bioorapht, 
History, ond PoLinca, renrlnted from the American ecHtlim of the ** Coif- 
vbrsationb Lexicon.*' with correctlonB and addltloni, lo aa to render It 
suitable to this country, and brinH- It down to the preaent tine. To whioh 
wUlbeadde^ 

lOissntations on t1)e Vtoffress of Scisnce» Eltetstute. anti 
tfje dfUiz 9rt0» 

BY THOMAS THOMSON, M. D. F. R. S., &o. 

R«glu Phifcwor DfChomlitty la U>a Uairenlhr ofSIaiginr; 

SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD, D. C. L. 

ProfiMwr of Qrtek in tin UoItoibIIj of Olufoir i 
AND ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Ebq. 

Author «f LIvm orBritiih Fslntm," Os, 


in parte erf fit. Bd., and floV Fob, of n«.i OhiMfd fry niMiwiMfiifatfM Md cUeifW. 

The ' ConYpraatlone Lexicon* wee orlamally Mbllahad In Oermanr abont 
fifteen yeara ago, under the luperlntendenoe or aeTeral dlatlngnlabed Oer- 
mau literati ; and such haa been Ita popularity, that— altluHigh • work eon. 
listing of TWELVE large voluihei— It haa already gone thmagb nePa Enu 
TioNB in that oouiiliT. It haa also been traDsUteafibtD the DuiUh, Swedliht 
Dutch, Italian, and J^oh langaagea.and la altogethar thenM»atpopite 
Work, of an extenalva nature, upon wfonU n i nL ^ ^ ^ - 

Neaify taro hundred of the pontrl^ntadte. 

the orl^al Work I and the Aiiierinin edltfH||||^ch ^ pret^k 
formed, haa been bnprored by a TbiietT of 4Mi|HHMdea froniMteM 
American wrltera, ao that thla pdltlra ewM^^Wx peliey »|j w*balf 
the original and translated oopl^ To rendeP ttitBiaaore woattf 
'faroar, and especJally to anitlt to the wank and intpmta of 
la carafnlly rerUed, and au^ j^ltim ^ ** “iKLtSftSriSEfer. 

saryforthiEngWsffreader, the wbola wlli U com|d^.to ahW < 0?!^ 
Rta^61aaS^rhairT0lamea,atiia. thalknalgtthal/^iii|iiibto tontote^ 


mm owhr ur imua t ipauaaawi w 

npwarto of SDOO UlailtatiTe flgwea. 

The Pfsemt sdUioB hu slimilr rMii^ Uw hlfhest o 
j cMumh of the eernmy . 


iWiTWWlMf- 




Works pubjuishbd by blackib and son. 


Amonif othen, the PubllBhera niBy refer to the following : 

** Tk* World-Rniowned Con^MmUopi Lexlooo."— JUviete. 

“ On* of the mont uufiil work« of referenoe penou who have not leiiur« for deep ■liidjr 
MW fvqulra.*' - Athitutum. 

*' Iho ConvBrMtloni Lsxioon ii by ftu- the moat biefnl end eomplete work of the kind which 
bu ever been fiven to the world.” — £cU>ibur^h Evening Pott. 

•• The belt end cAeapeit Enoyelopedin that hai yet appeared. ''—J’orfc HtraUt. 

"It hu lolidt luting merit.’’ — Tcdt't Jlfagafine. 

•• If carried to a termination, with the same decree of akili ind Induatry, with which It haa 
been hitberto uonduoted, ihie country may bout of oua more National Work.’'— jlfrlropo^iton 
ifafoainr. 

THE MECHANIC’S POCKET DICTIONARY; being a 

Note Book of Technical Terms, Rales, and Tables, useful in the Meohauloal 
Arts. By Wm Grier, Civil EDgineer, Price 9 h. 

This work, beiliiu coouining deflnltioni of Technical Termi, ombneea also full praoliDal dn- 
taili on the cnnitructlop ofmaoliiriery, and One Hundred and Ticenty Thblea for the daily nan 
of praotioal mnn. It ii mMitrated by nearly 200 W ood Uuti and Steel Engravlngn, and a portrait 
of jamei Watt, 

THE MECHANIC’S CALCULATOR; Comprehending 
PrinrlplsR, Rulps, and Tables, in the various deportments of ^Mitthematiud 
and Mschnnirs, useful to Students, Engineers, and Artisans iaVsnernl. By 
Wra Orier, Civil Engineer, Illustrated by Engravings of Machinery, and 
numerous Cuts and Diagrams on wood, bs. 6d. 

From tbe modeit titlepago, few persons can learn the great value of the book; it Is, in fac., 
u oomplete introduction to the matliematical and mechauiLaT eolencM, and one of the very tmbt In 
the language."— iftAarkvurii, * 

•* An exoeedliifly uMflil book,*’— Afrtropotihin Jkfagamnr. 

ROLLIN’S ARTS AND SCIENCES OF THE ANCIENTS, 

with copious Kntes, containing whatever is moat valuable In the Works on 
the Arts and Sciences of the Ancients, published since the time of Kolliii. 
By James Bell ; 1 vul. 15i, 

” The Edition, now befora ui, ii the bait that hu luned frnm the preu."— OrimtcU Herald, 

*• I'hii edition of Rollln exoeli all iti predecoiioii ,’’ — Aiiatic JoumaU 

A BOTANICAL CHART; or Concise Introduction to the 
Linnoeau System of Botnny. By James Rattray, Surgson, and Lecturer on 
Botany, Glasgow. With 300 engraved lllubtratiouB. Handsomely dons up 
for the Pocket, price 4s. 6d. 

’* To perfoni dailraua of obtaining a knowledge of Britlgh Planti in the imiillpit ipace anJ at 
the loweit coat, wo itrongly reconunend Mr Kattray'i Chart.”— VloricuUurtd Mas^oMine. 

•* ThU la the unit comprehenalve and uaefal Botauioal Held manual which ku ever appeared. ' 
~-<3akdonian Meitury. 

A TREATISE ON THE ART OF WEAVING, with Cal- 

oulations and Tables connected with the Art Illustrated by 15 Engravings, 
uuntalnlng ns- Jly 260 different figures. By John Murphy. 1 vol, Bvo. lot. 

"It la written with much pcraplcuity; the different prooeaaea blng at once conclaelyand 
cUtrly axpUlned, aud well lUuatrated by a aeiiet of engravinge,"— Glor.rr'nn Afechunie'a mg. 

"Tba lUniitmtIva platec, containing nearly two hundred and fifty dlft'erent flgurei. exroulpd 
with groat idbarBeii and iornracy, aerve to rendir the work one of uiirlvelled utOlty to our 
cloth manobeturera of every deiorlptloo." — London Meehanw'i Hdugaoint. 

PRACTICAL MEASURER, or Tradesman and Wood-mer- 
ehont’i Attlstant, containing a variety nf Tables, showing the sumrflolal 
and solid content of round, square, and unequal sided. Timber and Stone, 
with many other sabjeots exceedingly useful. By Alexander Peddle. With 
Itlates Illustrative of the various TaBles, ds. 

tjk meat utvalaable book of rarereDcs,” 











